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CHAPTER  I. 

MB.   LOBIMEB'S   TBOUBLE. 

**  The  leaves  of  memory  seem  to  make 
A  mournful  rustle  in  the  d&rk." 

LOHQFELLOW. 

When  Lady  Car  died,  it  was  understood  that  her  husband 
was  a  broken-hearted  man ;  that  for  him  the  joys  and  ambi- 
tions of  life  had  crumbled  to  pieces  in  his  wife's  grave. 

"  Reggie  will  never  get  over  it,"  observed  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
mournfully. 

She  was  his  only  sister,  and  until  her  marriage  he  had 
been  her  one  absorbing  interest.  Few  women  loved  their 
brothers  as  Constance  Wyndham  had  loved  hers,  and,  though 
her  affection  had  not  always  been  discreet,  it  was  at  least 
devoid  of  selfishness. 

"He  will  never  get  over  it,"  she  repeated  emphatically  to 
her  usual  confidant,  who  was  Reggie's  friend,  and  knew  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  family  history. 

Mr.  Hamerton  was  a  privileged  person,  and  it  was  cer* 
tainly  in  his  favour  that  no  censorious  tongue,  no  inquisitorial 
glance,  ever  conveyed  an  impression  that  the  warm  friend- 
ship between  him  and  his  friend's  sister  was  not  utterly 
commendable. 

Felix  Hamerton  was  a  part  of  Constance's  earlier  life.  Reg- 
gie's friend  had  been  hers.  However  much  they  differed  in 
opinion,  they  were  agreed  on  this  point — that  Reggie  was 
the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
do  battle  on  his  behalf  to  the  best  of  uheir  powers.  Mr. 
Hamerton  had  never  fallen  in  love  wit-V  the  beautiful  girl 
who  had  been  the  life  and  sunshine  of  her  brother's  home, 
though  they  had  danced  and  ridden  together,  and  played 
tennis  and  laughed  and  talked  through  scores  of  summer 
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afternoons ;  neither  did  he  tear  his  hair  nor  cover  himself  with 
ashes  when  Harcourt  Wyndham  quietly  carried  her  off. 

"  He  will  do  better  than  most  men,  but  there  is  no  one 
worthy  of  her,"  he  had  observed,  with  philosophical  phlegm. 
"  He  is  strong,  and  she  worships  strength"— by  which  Mr. 
Hamerton  by  no  means  meant  mere  brute  force. 

Felix  Hamerton  always  spoke  of  himself  as  a  non-marry- 
ing man.  ^'  My  ideal  is  too  high,"  he  would  affirm  in  one  of 
his  serious  and  least  cynical  moments ;  '^ '  the  noble  woman 
nobly  planned'  has  not  yet  reached  my  plane.  Heg  calls 
me  a  confirmed  old  bachelor — and,  upon  my  word,  he  is 
right.  I  know  you  will  endorse  that  opinion,  Mrs. 
AVyndham." 

When  Constance  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and 
made  this  little  speech  about  her  bereaved  brother,  Mr.  Ham- 
erton shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat, 

"  It  is  a  bad  business,"  he  returned,  gloomily ;  and  then  he 
stared  at  the  fire.  He  hated  to  see  any  woman  in  tears,  but 
especially  this  bright,  warm-hearted  creature  who  had  filled 
for  him  the  place  of  a  sister. 

"  It  is  worse  than  bad ;  it.  is  utterly  miserable,"  she  replied, 
with  a  trifle  of  impatience  in  her  voice,  which  said  very 
plainly,  "  You  men  never  know  how  to  express  your  feelings 
properly."  "  He  and  Car  were  all  in  all  to  each  other ;  and 
then  she  managed  everything  so  beautifully,  and  now  what 
will  he  and  Tottie  do  without  her?" 

"  I  forgot  the  child" — in  a  conscience-stricken  tone — 
"  I  was  only  thinking  of  him,  poor  beggar  I  I  wanted  to 
stay  with  him  to-night ;  but  no,  he  said  he  would  rather  be 
alone." 

"  He  said  the  same  to  me  yesterday,"  returned  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham, with  a  sigh ;  ^'  but,  of  course,  I  should  have  taken  no 
notice  of  that,  only  Ninian  was  so  poorly  that  Harcourt  said 
I  had  better  come  back  with  him.  It  is  only  a  little  feverish 
attack,  but  I  could  not  have  stayed  away.  If  all  goes  well 
I  shall  go  down  again  to-morrow.  How  is  one  to  leave  him 
in  that  great  house  alone  ?" 

"  You  had  better  bring  him  back  with  you.  The  change 
will  do  him  good." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  could  not  leave,"  she  replied,  thought- 
fully ;  "  there  is  so  much  to  be  done.  Poor  Car  died  so  sud- 
denly ;  it  was  so  unexpected.  Oh,  how  wretched  it  all  is, 
Felix  1     Who  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  happen*- 
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ing  ?  she  was  so  strong,  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  so—" 
And  here  Constance  struggled  with  her  emotion.   . 

"  Yes,  it  is  awfully  sad." 

Felix  had  a  notion  that  women  liked  to  talk  about  their 
troubles ;  that  speech  was  a  sort  of  safety-valve  with  them 
for  pent-up  feelings.  But,  with  all  his  good- will  and  sym- 
pathy, he  found  it  difficult  to  respond.  He  and  Reginald 
had  sat  opposite  each  other  a  whole  evening,  and  had  spoken 
no  word,  though  the  bereaved  widower  had  indeed  uttered 
one  brief  sentence — "  You  may  smoke.  Don't  mind  me" — 
and  the  words  had  been  pregnant  with  consolation  to  Felix. 
Silence  ceased  to  be  oppressive  when  one  could  puff  at  one's 
pipe  in  comfort ;  and  somehow,  so  strange  are  the  ways  of 
men  that  even  Reginald  Lorimer  felt  insensibly  soothed  as 
he  watched  the  filmy  smoke  rise  between  him  and  his  friend. 
When  they  had  parted  for  the  night,  he  had  wrung  Felix's 
hand  with  unusual  feeling — "  You  have  done  me  good,  old 
feUow.  Thanks  awfully."  And  yet  no  word  of  sympathy 
had  passed  Felix's  lips. 

But  now  silence  seemed  misplaced.  Mrs.  Wyndham  was 
evidently  yearning  to  pour  out  her  heart ;  she  seized  on  his 
scanty  speech,  and  dilated  on  it  with  womanly  scorn. 

" '  Awfully  sad.'  That  is  all  you  men  can  find  to  say ;  and 
yet  how  absurdly  inadequate  it  sounds !  Car  gone,  and  poor 
Reggie  left  with  his  broken  heart,  and  that  darling  child 
deprived  of  a  mother.  Felix,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
which  he  did  not  stir  to  break,  '^  you  were  always  a  little 
satirical  with  poor  Car.  In  your  jargon,  you  and  sh^  did 
not  quite  hit  it  off.  She  always  said  you  were  too  clever  for 
her.  But  even  you  could  not  say  that  Car  was  not  a  pattern 
wife  and  mother." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  was  awfully  good  to  Reg." 

'^  Good  !  I  should  think  so" — half  starting  from  her  chair 
in  her  quick  way,  and  then  flinging  herself  back  against 
the  cushions.  "  She  managed  everything  for  him.  He 
never  had  to  think  of  anything.  People  used  to  say  it 
was  wonderful,  and  she  such  a  young  woman.  I  don't 
think  there  was  ever  a  word  between  them  all  these  five 
years." 

"  Lady  Car  was  remarkably  even  tempered,"  was  Mr.  Ham- 
erton's  reply.  "  It  was  you  who  always  wanted  Reg  to  marry 
her ;  I  remember  he  told  me  so  himself." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  Car  was  my  friend,  and  I  was  always  so 
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fond  of  her.  I  knew  she  and  Reggie  were  cut  out  for  each 
other.  I  told  him  so  a  hundred  times  before  he  believed 
me ;  but  he  owned  it  himself  afterwards.  ^  She  suits  me 
down  to  the  ground,  Con.'  I  can  hear  him  say  it  now." 
"  Were  they  married  when  he  made  that  speech  ?" 
"  No,  only  engaged ;  but  he  had  found  it  out  then" — ^with 
a  little  conscious  triumph  breaking  through  her  sadness. 

"  Oh,  he  had  found  it  out  then !"  repeated  Mr.  Hamerton, 
but  his  tone  was  a  trifle  enigmatical. 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place  between  his  sis- 
ter and  his  friend,  Reginald  Lorimer  sat  beside  his  lonely 
fireside  in  the  warm  spacious  library  that  was  always  called 
the  master's  room. 

It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  letters,  and  read  papers  and 
magazines,  or  translated  a  page  or  two  of  Greek  verse  by 
way  of  keeping  up  his  classics,  and  indulged  in  the  miscel- 
laneous literature  which  he  called  cultivating  his  mind. 
f-  He  was  not  a  great  reader,  but  he  had  plenty  of  intelli- 
gence, and,  his  moral  digestion  being  in  fine  working  order, 
he  was  able  to  assimilate  his  mental  food  so  that  it  nourished 
him  sufficiently. 

"  Lorimer  is  a  clever  fellow,"  his  friends  would  say ;  "  he 
seems  well  up  on  most  subjects."  But  Reginald,  who  was 
no  hypocrite,  always  spoke  very  humbly  of  his  own  abilities. 
'^  Hamerton  puts  me  to  shame,"  was  his  frequent  observation. 
"  I  am  like  a  schoolboy  beside  him." 

When  there  were  no  guesta  staying  at  Silcote  Hall,  Lady 
Car  refused  to  use  either  her  drawing-room  or  the  music- 
room  in  the  evening,  and  had  always  sat  with  her  husband 
in  the  library.  "  Reginald  is  fond  of  the  room,  and  so  am 
I,"  she  would  say ;  "  it  is  the  most  comfortable  room  in  the 
house.  In  the  winter  it  is  so  free  from  draught.  The 
music-room  is  too  large;  we  little  people  are  lost  in  it," 
which  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  as  Lady  Car  had  been 
a  tall  woman,  and  measured  exactly  her  husband's  height. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  butler,  who  was  an 
old  servant,  and  had  lived  at  the  hall  ever  since  Reginald's 
birth,  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  promote  outward  cheerful- 
ness by  shutting  out  the  faint  wintry  twilight,  with  its  tiny 
crescent  of  a  moon,  and  drawing  the  heavy  plush  curtains 
across  the  big  bay  window,  and  had  lighted  the  tall  standard 
lamps  and  his  master's  particular  reading-lamp. 
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"  When  one  is  very  low  down,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
bright  fire  and  plenty  of  light  to  hearten  one/'  thought  Nor- 
ton, as  he  threw  on  another  pine  log ;  and  then  he  stood  and 
hesitated.  George  would  appear  in  another  moment  with 
the  tea-tray.  The  table  had  always. been  placed  beside  the 
low  easy-chair  that  Lady  Car  had  appropriated  for  her  own 
use.  *'  We  must  shift  it  to  the  other  side,"  he  muttered. 
"  Lord  bless  us !  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
life  r'  and  the  moisture  gathered  to  Norton's  honest  eyes  as 
he  made  the  change. 

The  tea-tray  was  in  its  place,  but  still  Norton  lingered. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  dim  sort  of  notion  that  even  his  familiar 
homely  figure  might  detract  somewhat  from  the  loneliness 
of  the  scene ;  and  the  next  moment  a  small  fox  terrier  made 
its  appearance,  and  walked  straight  to  the  centre  of  the 
bearskin  hearthrug. 

'^  Ah,  so  he  has  come  in.  Lassie  I  I  do  believe,"  moralized 
Norton,  as  he  made  a  pretence  of  readjusting  the  reading- 
lamp,  "  that  even  that  dumb  creature  knows  there  is  a  death 
in  the  house.  Another  time  she  would  have  rushed  in  with 
a  bark  to  tell  us  her  master  was  coming;  but  you  knew 
better  than  that,  eh,  old  girl  ?" 

But  Lassie  only  moved  her  tail  feebly,  and  peered  at  him 
with  her  bright  eyes  as  she  sat  up  quivering  with  expecta- 
tion and  excitement,  which  culminated  in  a  low  whine  of 
pleasure  as  her  master's  footfall  was  heard  outside. 

Mr.  Lorimer  walked  in  wearily,  with  the  gait  of  a  man 
who  was  physically  and  mentally  fatigued,  and  threw  him- 
self down  in  his  easy-chair,  while  Lassie  jumped  up  and 
fawned  on  him. 

"  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you,  sir  ?"  asked 
Norton,  anxiously. 

But  Mr.  Lorimer  shook  his  head  as  he  mechanically 
caressed  the  dog.  "  No,  thank  you,  Norton  ;  I  have  all  I 
want."  And  then  he  poured  himself  out  a  cup  of  tea,  but 
forgot  to  drink  it  until  it  was  cold. 

Reginald  Lorimer  was  a  slight,  fair-haired  man,  singularly 
young  looking  for  his  age,  which  was  nine  and  twenty.  He 
was  by  no  means  tall,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
well-bred  air  about  him  that  redeemed  him  from  insignifi- 
cance ;  and  before  his  trouble  he  had  been  distinguished  by 
a  certain  brightness  and  alertness  of  manner,  which  made 
him  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
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But  on  this  afternoon  the  heayiness  of  his  aspect  added 
years  to  his  age ;  in  these  eight  days  he  seemed  to  have 
grown  eight  years  older.  In  his  stunned  condition,  when  a 
sudden  earthquake  had  reduced  his  little  world  to  chaos,  he 
yearned  paiufully  for  solitude.  He  must  be  alone ;  he  must 
think ;  he  must  try  to  understand  this  terrible  thing  that 
had  come  to  pass,  and  what  he  was  expected  to  do  under 
such  circumstances.  Constance  had  been  very  kind,  but  her 
tears  and  caresses  troubled  him  ;  he  did  not  want  to  see  her 
sitting  in  Car's  chair,  crying  over  him.  Hamerton  was  bet- 
ter— Hamerton  understood  him,  and  left  him  in  peace ;  but 
even  Hamerton^  good  old  sort  as  he  was,  was  in  his  way. 
When  one  has  to  think  a  difficult  matter  out,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  alone.  Even  Lassie's  sharp  paws  scratching  lovingly 
at  his  knee  irritated  him,  and  he  bade  her  lie  down  some- 
what sternly.  Lassie  whimpered  a  little,  but  her  master  did 
not  relent,  and  she  lay  down  obedient  and  unhappy,  with 
her  black  nose  on  her  slender  paws,  watching  him  with  un- 
reasoning and  slavish  devotion  after  the  manner  of  her  kind, 
while  he  resumed  the  weary  thread  of  his  cogitation. 

He  had  walked  far  that  afternoon,  hoping  that  exercise 
would  quicken  his  clouded  faculties ;  but  the  grey  sky  and 
leafless  hedges  and  wide  tracts. of  desolate  country  had  only 
added  to  his  depression,  and  the  dull  weight  on  him  had 
grown  heavier. 

It  was  far  better  by  his  own  fireside,  with  his  mother's 
face  smiling  on  him  from  the  wall.  True,  Car's  chair  was 
empty;  she  had  sat  there  opposite  to  him  for  five  years. 
Good  heavens  I  had  they  been  married  five  years  ?  Yes ; 
Tottie  was  three,  and  if  the  boy  had  lived  he  would  have 
been  four.  Well,  after  all  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  little 
Fred  was  gone.  He  was  not  much  of  a  hand  for  managing 
children,  and  Car  would  have  him.  Though  she  said  very 
little  about  it,  he  knew  how  she  had  missed  the  boy ;  she 
had  so  longed  for  him  to  have  a  son  and  heir. 

Yes,  they  had  been  married  five  years ;  and  on  the  whole 
he  had  been  very  happy.  Car  had  made  him  so  comfortable ; 
she  had  taken  all  the  worries  off  him.  He  supposed  he 
should  have  nothing  but  worries  now. 

"  Go  to  Lady  Car" — that  had  always  been  his  cry  when 
complaints  had  been  brought  to  him  ;^' your  mistress  will 
see  to  all  that." 

What  a  manager  she  had  been ;  how  capable  and  clever ! 
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He  had  never  ceased  wondering  at  her.  Constance  had  been 
right  when  she  told  him  that  if  he  married  Lady  Car  Glenyon 
he  would  never  repent  it. 

"  Mark  my  words,  Keg,"  she  had  said  to  him,  "  Car  is  the 
woman  yon  ought  to  marry.  You  are  a  careless,  indolent 
boy,  and  hate  trouble,  and  she  will  smooth  everything  for 
you." 

"  Smooth  everything  I"  Con  had  been  right,  as  usual, 
and  yet  he  had  hesitated  long  before  he  had  brought  himself 
to  propose  to  her. 

Lady  Car  had  been  handsome,  with  a  certain  fair  placidity 
that  people  thought  reposeful ;  a  fine  woman,  too,  with  a  low, 
smooth  voice ;  and  yet  with  shame  he  confessed  that  he  had 
naver  been  in  love  with  her.  Violet  Winter  had  been  more 
to  his  taste ;  but  he  was  not  very  far  gone  on  her,  either. 
He  wondered  even  now  how  the  thing  had  been  brought 
about.  It  had  been  owing  to  Con's  persistence  and  Car's 
softness  and  cleverness,  he  supposed ;  but  of  course  it  had 
turned  out  splendidly.  She  had  been  very  nice  to  him  dur 
ing  their  brief  engagement ;  her  tact  had  been  exquisite,  and 
somehow  she  always  said  the  right  thing.  She  was  not 
exacting,  either,  and  had  never  teased  him  by  expecting  too 
much  attention,  and  she  had  always  looked  handsome  and 
well  dressed.  She  had  been  five  years  his  senior,  and  per- 
haps this  had  made  her  specially  careful  of  her  appearance. 

And  then,  what  a  good  wife  she  had  made  him  !  He  had 
never  seen  her  out  of  temper  all  these  years.  True  he  al- 
way«  knew  when  she  was  Lpleased,  by^a  certain  solemnity 
and  precision  of  voice,  and  a  marked  access  of  dignity. 
Lady  Car  was  always  dignified,  and  her  "  Reginald,  please 
do  not  be  absurd,"  when  he  differed  from  her  in  opinion, 
always  carried  a  note  of  warning  to  his  ear. 

It  could  not  be  denied,  however,  that  Lady  Car  loved  to 
have  her  own  way  in  most  things ;  but,  as  she  carefully 
pointed  out  to  him,  hers  was  generally  the  right  way. 
Neither  could  it  be  denied  that,  from  the  earliest  of  their 
married  days,  her  will  quietly  but  effectually  dominated  the 
household. 

Felix  Hamerton  once  told  him  half  jokingly  that  he  was 
henpecked,  but  Reginald  answered  him  quite  seriously. 

"  I  leave  things  to  Car,"  he  explained,  "  because  she  is  so 
sensible,  and  always  knows  what  to  do.  You  see,  she  takes 
the  trouble  to  make  up  her  mind  beforehand  about  things, 
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and  I  hate  any  planning  and  arranging,  and  so  she  always 
carries  the  day." 

"That  means  that  you  give  in  to  her,  like  a  suhmissive 
husband/'  returned  his  friend,  with  a  half-concealed  sneer  ; 
for  Felix  never  worshipped  blindly  at  any  woman's  shrine, 
and  certainly  not  the  fair,  self-satisfied  mistress  of  Silcote 
Hall ;  "  but  you  are  not  in  Parliament  yet,  old  fellow,"  he 
added  mischievously,  and  Reginald  winced. 

It  was  the  one  thing  in  which  he  had  wifhstood  his  wife. 
Lady  Car's  great  ambition  had  been  to  see  her  husband  on 
the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  Beginald  Lori- 
mer  had  no  yearning  for  a  political  life  and  a  house  in  town. 

He  was  country-bred,  and  had  simple  country  tastes,  as 
his  father  had  before  him.  To  preserve  his, game,  look  after 
his  farms,  breed  prize  oxen,  and  do  his  duty  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  were  sufficient  occupations  for  any  man,  he 
thought. 

"  You  ought  to  have  married  Hamerton,"  he  said  once, 
when  her  plausible  arguments  had  pressed  him  sore.  "  Ham- 
erton would  have  done  you  credit ;  he  made  quite  a  fine 
speech  in  the  Richmond  case ;  Rupert  told  me  so.  You  did 
not  show  your  usual  good  taste.  Car.  You  ought  to  have 
hooked  Hamerton." 

"  Please  do  not  be  absurd,  Reginald,"  had  been  Lady  Car's 
sole  reply ;  but,  though  her  voice  was  perfectly  unruffled, 
Reginald  felt  somehow  rebuked  for  his  flippancy. 

This  little  conversation  had  taken  place  three  months  be- 
fore, but  Lady  Car  had  by  no  means  given  up  her  intention 
of  seeing  her  husband  in  Parliament ;  only  a  stronger  will 
than  hers  had  interfered.  "Sister  Death,"  in  Francis  of 
Assisi's  quaint  phraseology,  suddenly  laid  her  cold  hand  on 
the  busy  brain  and  heart,  and  called  Lady  Car  to  work  in 
other  spheres. 
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CHIEFLY  RETROSPECTIVE. 

How  sharp  th«  point  of  tfaiB  remembranoe !" 

TempmU 

Mr.  Lorimer's  musings  had  become  vague  and  desultory. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  concentrate  his  thoughts;  they 
seemed  to  move  obliquely  hither  and  thither,  instead .  of 
going  straight  to  the  point. 

He  wanted  to  grasp  the  situation — What  were  he  and 
Tottie  to  do  in  the  future  ?  to  solve  the  problem,  how  a  man 
was  to  live  without  his  right  hand.  But,  instead  of  this,  his 
thoughts  meandered  and  lost  themselves ;  snatches  of  con- 
versations, broken-off  threads  of  discussion,  even  soft  tones 
tempted  him  from  the  right  track.  A  sort  of  morbid  idea 
seized  on  him,  that  in  this  new  and  wholly  inexplicable  grief 
it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  live  through  the  past  again. 

He  tried  to  recall  the  day,  not  so  long  ago,  when  they 
broke  the  news  to  him  of  Car's  danger.  She  had  been  ill — 
not  so  very  ill ;  at  least,  there  had  been  no  anxiety  in  either 
of  their  minds,  though  Dr.  Arnitt's  face  had  daily  grown 
graver,  and  he  had  at  last  somewhat  brusquely  expressed  his 
wish  that  a  well-known  specialist  should  be  consulted.  He 
had  felt  a  momentary  surprise  at  hearing  this,  and  a  vague 
feeling  of  uneasiness  made  him  go  up  to  his  wife's  room. 
She  looked  a  little  more  flushed  than  usual,  but  she  greeted 
him  cheerfully.  Tottie  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  with  a  large 
picture-book  to  keep  her  quiet. 

"  Why  does  Dr.  Arnitt  want  Robertson  to  come  down  and 
see  you,  Car  ?"  he  had  asked,  anxiously.  "  In  my  opinion 
you  look  decidedly  better;  you  have  quite  a  colour  this 
afternoon." 

"  Tottie  tires  me  a  little,"  she  returned,  with  her  usual 
quiet  sedateness ;  ^^  she  is  a  good  girl,  but  it  is  natural  for 
children  to  fidget.  Will  you  take  her  to  the  nursery,  Regi- 
nald ?" 

"  Yes,  in  a  moment ;  but  about  Robertson  ?" 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Arnitt  thinks  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  him. 
h  2* 
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He  is  a  little  bit  fassy,  perhaps,  but  if  yoa  don't  mind  the 
expense,  dear." 

"  Expense   be  ."     Mr.  Lorimer's  answer  had   been 

unnecessarily  energetic,  and  Car  looked  at  him  a  little  re- 
provingly; latitude  of  speech  was  unbecoming  to  her 
eyes. 

"  You  have  no  occasion  to  put  yourself  out,  Reginald," 
she  returned,  closing  her  eyes  wearily.  "  I  told  Dr.  Amitt 
you  would  not  mind.  I  suppose  we  must  do  as  he  wishes. 
Doctors  know  best  about  these  things.  But  now  will  you 
take  Tottie  away,  please  ?  Kiss  mamma,  Tottie,  and  go  with 
father,  like  a  good  little  girl." 

"•I  am  more  comfy  here,"  pouted  Tottie,  with  a  shrug  of 
her  fat  shoulders  and  an  unmistakable  droop  of  her  lip. 
"  Go  away,  dad." 

But  Reginald,  seeing  his  wife's  tired  face,  carried  off  the 
rebel,  smothering  her  with  kisses  as  he  went,  and  as  Lady 
Car  turned  on  her  pillow  she  could  hear  childish  shrieks  of 
merriment. 

"If  I  do  not  take  care  he  will  spoil  Tottie,"  she  thought, 
as  she  composed  herself  and  tried  to  sleep.  He  remembered 
this  little  scene,  and  the  romp  that  followed  in  the  nursery, 
in  which  Lassie  had  joined ;  but  there  had  been  no  romps 
with  Tottie  since.  The  next  afternoon — was  it  the  next,  or 
the  day  after,  the  consultation  had  been  held? — he  remem- 
bered how  he  came  in  earlier  from  shooting  to  hear  the  result, 
and  the  long  time  they  kept  him  waiting,  while  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  hall  talking  to  Lassie  and  chafing  at  their 
delay. 

He  had  been  impatient  enough — patience  was  not  one  of 
his  virtues — but  no  anxiety  or  foreboding  kept  him  restless ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  a 
mock  tournament  between  Lassie  and  a  small  black  kitten 
that  went  by  the  name  of  the  Fiend,  and  in  which  the  Fiend 
was  distinctly  victorious. 

It  had  just  ended  when  Dr.  Arnitt  opened  the  library  door 
and  beckoned  to  him,  and  then — the  rest  was  hopelessly 
blurred  and  confused. 

He  was  trying  to  take  in  something  that  the  physician  was 
telling  him  with  a  very  grave  face.  Dr.  Robertson  was  sorry 
to  say  Lady  Car  was  very  ill ;  her  state  was  most  un  satis-: 
factory.  An  unusual  complication  had  taken  place,  and 
nothing  could  be  done ;  but  he  was  thankful  to  say  there 
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would  be  little  suffering.  He  caught  these  few  fragments, 
and  tried  to  piece  them  together  lucidly  into  a  whole. 

"  A  complication  I  Nothing  to  be  done  I"  What  on  earth 
did  the  pompous  old  fogie  mean,  with  his  long  drawn-out 
sentences  ?  What  was  the  use  of  having  a  second  opinion, 
if  Car  were  getting  well  without  them  ?  Stop ;  he  had  said 
nothing  about  getting  well. 

"  It  would  be  dishonest  on  my  part,  my  dear  sir,"  continued 
the  physician,  "  to  hold  out  any  hope  ;  both  Dr.  Arnitt  and 
I  would  think  it  false  kindness.  We  dare  not  tell  you  that 
Lady  Car  will  recover ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  will 
be  scarcely  any  suffering." 

And  then,  as  he  had  looked  up  in  his  bewilderment  and 
horror,  he  had  caught  a  grave,  pitying  glance  from  Dr.  Arnitt. 

^^  I  think  he  understands  now,"  Dr.  Arnitt  said.  '•*'  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Lorimer;"  and  he  put  his  hand  kindly  on  his 
shoulder.     "  You  have  had  a  heavy  blow." 

A  heavy  blow !  He  remembered  once  that  he  had  been 
struck  in  the  chest  by  a  cricket  ball,  and  how  the  breath  had 
seemed  all  driven  out  of  his  body,  and  strange  zigzag  lights 
had  danced  before  his  eyes ;  he  was  almost  as  breathless  and 
sick  and  giddy  as  he  had  been  then. 

He  remembered,  too,  how  Lassie,  with  a  dog's  unerring 
instinct,  had  jumped  up  and  licked  his  hand,  and  how  he 
had  pushed  the  little  beast  away ;  and  then  Dr.  Arnitt  had 
brought  him  some  wine,  and  Dr.  Eobertson  had  shaken  hands 
with  him  very  kindly,  but  he  had  spoken  to  neither  of  them 
until  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  old  friend. 

"  Will  it  be  long  ?"  he  had  asked,  and  his  voice  seemed  to 
come  dully  from  a  distance,  almost  as  though  he  were  speak- 
ing underground. 

"  We  think  not" — Dr.  Arnitt  hesitated  a  little — "  I  may 
say  we  hope  not.  If  it  were  prolonged  it  would  mean  suffer- 
ing, but,  from  what  Dr.  Robertson  has  ascertained,  Lady 
Car  will  be  mercifully  spared  this." 

"Does,  she  know?"  ph,  how  hoarsely  he  spoke!  His 
throat  seemed  lined  with  fur. 

"  We  think  she  guesses.  Dr.  Robertson  was  very  careful, 
viery  guarded,  but  I  noticed  how  she  watched  our  faces. 
Lady  Car  is  very  self-controlled ;  it  is  not  easy  to  read  her 
thoughts.  If  you  would  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Lorimer,  you 
will  leave  her  to  rest  for  a  while.  She  has  an  excellent  nurse 
in  Mrs.  Francis.     I  will  look  in  again  this  evening,  just  to 
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see  how  things  are  going  on,  though  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done." 

Good  heavens !  how  they  harped  on  that  string,  nothing  to 
be  done !  They  were  dinning  it  into  his  ear  purposely,  as 
though  they  were  determined  to  tear  all  hope  to  shreds  before 
his  eyes ;  but  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  remonstrate  at  this 
cruelty.  He  sat  with  downcast  eyes  as  Dr.  Arnitt  uttered  a 
few  more  kind  commonplaces,  and  when  at  last  he  was  left 
alone,  he  sat  there  still  and  motionless,  with  Lassie  curled  up 
into  a  shivering  ball  at  his  feet. 

The  first  thing  that  roused  him  was  the  footman  coming 
in  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  then  by-and-by  a -message  was 
brought  him.     Lady  Car  was  asking  for  him. 

He  rose  at  once  and  shook  himself,  and  as  he  stumbled  up 
the  staircase  the  clock  chimed  a  quarter-past  seven,  and  he 
wondered  vaguely  what  Car  would  think  at  seeing  him  still 
in  his  tweed  shooting-coat ;  they  always  dined  at  half- past 
seven,  and  at  this  hour  he  had  generally  left  his  dressing- 
room  ready  for  the  evening.  Car  was  a  great  stickler  for 
etiquette  and  the  minor  morals  of  life.  But  he  forgot  all 
about  his  negligence  when  he  saw  her  worn  face.  It  seemed 
to  have  grown  older  and  thinner  all  at  once,  and  there  was 
a  strained  look  in  her  eyes. 

As  he  stood  irresolutely  a  moment  holding  her  hot  hand, 
she  beckoned  to  him  to  sit  down. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  you  the  last  two  hours.  Why 
have  you  kept  away  so  long  ?  I  thought  you  would  have 
come  to  me  at  once."  Then,  as  she  saw  his  face  more  dis- 
tinctly, "  Ah,  I  see,  they  have  told  you.  They  tried  to  hide 
it  from  me,  but  I  was  too  sharp.  Say  something  to  me, 
Reggie."  To  his  knowledge  she  had  never  called  him  Reggie 
before.  "  It  is  so  dull  lying  here  thinking — thinking  about 
you  and  Tottie." 

*^  Good  heavens,  how  can  you  take  it  so  calmly !"  and  then 
he  checked  himself.  They  must  not  agitate  her ;  he  remem- 
bered Dr.  Arnitt  had  told  him  that  over  and  over  again. 

"  I  take  everything  calmly — it  is  my  nature ;  you  ought  to 
know  that  by  this  time;  and  somehow" — here  her  voice 
changed  a  little,  and  her  fingers  pressed  his — "I  cannot 
believe  it — that  I  shall  have  to  leave  you.  I  do  not  feel  ill 
enough." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  them  that  ?  Perhaps  it  is  all  a 
mistake ;  even  clever  doctors  are  wrong  sometimes.    We  will 
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have  another  opinion.  In  the  multitude  of  councillors  there 
is  wisdom — eh,  Car?" 

"  No,  dear,  there  is  no  mistake.  I  have  been  talking  to 
nurse ;  you  know  my  mother  died  of  the  same  thing.  If  one 
could  only  believe  it."  Her  lips  looked  blue  and  dry.  ^^  But 
there,  we  will  hot  talk  about  it.  Stop  with  me  a  little  this 
evening,  Reggie.  X  like  to  see  you  there.  Oh,  I  forgot; 
you  have  not  had  your  dinner  yet,  poor  boy !" 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  about  my  dinner.  Car,  with  you  in 
this  state  ?" 

''  But  I  care,  and  if  you  will  please  me.  you  will  go  down 
at  once.  Yes,  do,  dear ;  perhaps  I  should  only  talk  too  much 
if  you  stayed ;"  and  he  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  obey 
her.  When  he  returned  she  was  drowsy,  and  only  gave  him 
a  faint  smile. 

He  remembered  how  the  days  went  on.  If  she  grew 
worse,  the  change  was  almost  imperceptible  to  him,  and  Car 
never  complained.  She  talked  very  little — only  now  and 
then,  about  some  arrangement  she  wished  carried  out.  But 
if  he  grew  agitated,  she  stopped  at  once.  He  saw  that  the 
least  expression  of  his  grief  tried  her  acutely.  One  day  she 
made  him  promise  that  he  would  never  part  with  Nurse 
Francis.  '^  Tottie  will  be  safe  with  her,  and  she  will  look 
after  your  linen  and  things."  And  another  evening,  when 
he  was  sitting  by  her,  stroking  her  hand,  but  saying  nothing, 
she  startled  him  much. 

"  Reginald,"  she  whispered — her  voice  had  grown  very 
weak  and  faint — '^  I  want  to  say  one  thing  to  you.  I  was 
never  one  for  false  seutiment.  When  the  right  time  comes 
you  will  marry  again.  I  should  not  wish  it  otherwise,  only 
for  Tottie's  sake  choose  wisely,  and  dear  Constance  will  help 

you.  .    ."      . 

And  when  he  repelled  this  with  strong  indignation,  she 
silenced  him  gently. 

^'  Hush !  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  it,  of  course.  At 
the  present  moment  the  bare  idea  is  painful  to  us  both  ;  but 
even  dying  people  might  not  be  selfish,  and  I  have  always 
taken  such  care  of  you  and  Tottie." 

"  You  have  indeed,  my  Car !" 

But  she  checked  his  expression  of  gratitude ;  she  seemed 
afraid  of  any  demonstration — she  had  no  strength  for  it,  per- 
haps. The  only  time  Reginald  saw  her  utterly  break  down 
was  once  when  he  brought  in  Tottie  to  say  good  night.  Lady 
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Car  had  felt  very  low  that  day ;  her  strength  was  waning, 
and  s]be  told  them  afterwards  that,  when  she  saw  her  hus- 
band standing  there,  with  Tottie's  rosy  cheek  pressed  against 
his  shoulder,  such  a  sense  of  separation  and  remoteness  came 
over  her  that  she  burst  into  tears,  and  Nurse  Francis,  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  her  emotion,  snatched  the  frightened  child 
from  her  father's  arms  and  carried  her  from  the  room. 

It  was  long  before  Car  could  be  soothed.  "  Don't  let  me 
see  her  again,  Reggie,"  she  said  more  than  once.  "  It  is  bad 
for  her,  and  I  cannot  bear  it."  It  was  her  one  confession  of 
weakness ;  but  he  had  never  loved  his  wife  so  well  as  he  did 
then,  when,  in  her  desolation,  she  clung  to  him  as  her  best 
human  comfort. 

The  end  had  come  quicker  than  they  expected.  There 
was  a  sudden  failure  of  the  heart. 

Nurse  Francis  had  summoned  him  hastily  from  his  sleep, 
but  when  he  had  reached  her  room,  the  grey  ineflfable 
shadow  lay  upon  her  fair  features,  and  "  Sister  Death"  had 
taken  Lady  Car  home. 

Well,  she  was  at  rest,  he  thought,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
She  was  a  good  woman,  and  had  done  her  duty  as  well  as 
she  knew  how  to  do  it.  And  perhaps  they  were  right,  and 
she  was  better  off.  People  always  said  that,  though  he  had 
a  notion  that,  with  all  her  church-going  and  reading  of 
good  books,  she  would  rather  have  stayed  with  him  and 
Tottie. 

She  had  never  talked  to  him  on  these  matters ;  indeed,  it 
must  be  owned  that  they  had  never  talked  on  any  abstract 
fubject.  Car  had  always  been  intensely  practical,  and  he 
had  no  idea  how  far  her  faith  had  consoled  and  sustained 
her.  She  had  asked  him  once  to  read  the  Evening  Psalms 
to  her,  as  her  eyes  were  dim ;  but  she  had  never  hinted  at 
a  wish  for  a  clergyman,  or  said  a  word  to  comfort  him  with 
the  assurance  that  she  was  resigned  to  her  hard  fate. 

They  had  been  man  and  wife  five  years,  and  yet  so  great 
was  her  reserve  and  love  of  silence  that  he  knew  but  little 
of  the  inner  workings  of  her  heart  and  mind. 

A  speech  of  his  old  playmate,  Violet  Winter,  occurred  to 
his  mind.  They  had  been  walking  back  to  the  Gate  House 
in  the  dim  starlight,  and  somehow  theirj^alk  had  strayed  to 
all  manner  of  curious  problems,  astronomical  and  otherwise. 

"  What  queer  thoughts  you  have,  Mr.  Lorimer  I"  she  had 
said  at  last,  half  laughing.      ^^I  should   think  Lady  Car 
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must  find  you  a  most  amusing  companion ;  for  of  course  you 
tell  her  everything." 

The  girl  had  spoken  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  he  had  been 
conscious  of  a  strange  twinge  of  pain  as  he  heard  her,  and 
as  he  walked  back  alone  with  Lassie  at  his  heels  he  revolved 
Violet's  speech  with  an  odd  smile. 

What  a  droll  idea !  Fancy  talking  to  Car  about  the  stars ; 
telling  her  his  theories  about  Mars,  and  Dante's  idea  that  the 
sun  was  "  the  home  of  those  who  burn  with  the  love  of  6od 
in  seraphic  ardour !"  How  widely  she  would  open  her  large 
blue-grey  eyes !  "  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Reginald  T- — 
that  would  have  been  her  answer. 

Why  did  he  remember  Violet's  speech  now,  as  he  sat  hug- 
ging his  grief  by  his  lonely  fireside,  with  Car's  empty  chair 
before  him?  Why  did  all  sorts  of  tiresome  harassing 
thoughts  come  buzzing  about  him,  taking  advantage  of  his 
dazed  condition  and  making  him  still  more  wretched  ? 

Another  speech  canre  to  his  memory — one  that  his  sister 
had  made.  She  had  been  telling  him  a  sad  story  of  an  acci- 
dent that  had  carried  off  a  young  married  friend  of  hers 
before  her  husband's  eyes. 

"  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Rodney  will  never  get  over  it,"  she  had 
said,  with  much  feeling.  "  Florence  was  not  clever,  but  she 
was  so  intensely  sympathetic.  He  told  her  everything,  even 
scientific  things  that  she  did  not  pretend  to  understand,  but 
she  always  said  she  loved  to  listen  to  him.  And  now  he  will 
be  widowed  in  every  thought." 

He  had  half  smiled  over  Con's  emotional  speech — Con  was 
always  emotional — but  now  he  recalled  it  with  a  sigh.  Had 
he  ever  found  Car  wanting  in  sympathy  ?  She  had  always 
been  so  sorry,  so  helpful,  if  he  or  the  child  ailed  anything. 
Was  it  her  fault  that  she  was  no  talker,  and  that  abstract 
subjects  failed  to  interest  her?     Certainly  not;  one  can  but 

live  up  to  one's  nature,  and  a  limited  nature Here  he 

pulled  himself  together  sharply.  Was  he  criticising  her 
faults  before  the  wreaths  had  withered  on  the  newly-turned 
sods  in  Silcote  churchyard  ?  Shame,  shame  on  him  1  And 
he  struck  his  hand  fiercely  against  the  carved  woodwork 
of  the  chair. 

The  next  moment  he  heard  a  fumbling  at  the  door-handle, 
and  then  it  was  flusg  open  triumphantly,  and  a  small  curly- 
haired  girl,  in  a  black  frock  and  white  pinafore,  appeared 
on  the  scene. 
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"  Is  that  you,  Tottie  ?"  he  said,  gently. 

"  Yes,  it  is  me,  dad" — in  a  breathless  Yoice.  Tottie  was 
plainly  hampered  and  in  difficulties.  She  had  encountered 
the  Fiend  in  her  peregrinations,  and,  in  spite  of  the  animal's 
resistance,  had  borne  oflf  her  struggling  victim.  "  Finny" — 
her  interpretation  of  Fiend — "  has  scratched  me  awful.  You 
must  punish  Finny,  dad." 

'^  Put  the  kitten  down  and  come  to  me,  my  little  girl." 

And  Tottie,  with  a  profound  sigh  of  relief,  deposited  the 
Fiend  on  the  rug.  The  next  moment  the  kitten  had  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  sooty  arch,  and  was  uttering  ominous 
growls  and  other  sibilant  sounds  of  demoniacal  fury  at  the 
sight  of  Lassie. 

*^  Never  mind  Finny.  Dad  wants  you."  And  Tottie 
clambered  up  on  her  nither's  knee  with  an  air  of  profound 
gravity. 

Sybil,  or  Tottie,  as  she  had  always  called  herself,  had  not 
taken  after  either  of  her  parents.  The  boy  had  had  his 
mother's  fair  hair  and  blue-grey  eyes ;  but  Tottie  was  more 
like  her  Aunt  Constance. 

She  had  Mrs.  Wyndham's  bright  colouring  and  warm  hazel 
eyes,  and  her  brown  curly  hair  was  quite  rampant,  sometimes 
falling  into  her  eyes,  to  her  mother's  and  Nurse  Francis's 
despair.  But  what  was  the  use  of  their  confining  it  with 
comb  or  ribbon,  when  her  father  always  flung  them  on  the 
floor  ?  Tottie's  curls,  unmanageable  as  they  were,  were  his 
delight,  and  all  his  wife's  sensible  speeches  failed  to  make 
any  impression ;  he  hated  ribbons  and  abominated  combs,  and 
they  should  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  Tottie  ! 

Tottie  was  rather  proud  of  her  smart  comb,  and  reproved 
her  father  with  some  bitterness  when  she  picked  up  the 
broken  fragments. 

'^  I  don't  love  you,  dad,  one  little  bit,"  she  said,  severely. 

Tottie's  mind  was  evidently  brimful  as  she  climbed  up  on 
her  father's  knee. 

"  Do  you  see  my  new  frock,  dad  ?"  she  began^  in  an  impor- 
tant tone.  '<  It  is  black,  like  Finny's  coat,  and  I  wears  it" — 
Tottie's  grammar  was  not  always  correct — '^  because  God  has 
made  dear  mammie  an  angel  for  ever  and  ever,  amen — and 
nurse  told  me." 

"  Yes,  Tottie" — in  a  sad  voice. 

*'  Nurse  kyed  a  weeny  bit  when  she  dressed  me,  and  called 
me  poor  lamb ;  but  lambs  haven't  got  black  coats  like  Finny. 
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It  ain't  pretty" — ^with  a  slight  sniff  of  contempt — '^  not  like 
my  beau'ful  blue  frock  what  mammie  bought  me ;  but  I  wears 
it  'cause  mammie  has  gone  to  be  an  angel." 

^'  Ah,  my  pet,  poor  dad  has  no  one  but  his  little  girl  now." 

Tottie  considered  this  gravely.  Her  playfellow  was  not 
quite  happy ;  in  Tottie's  language,  "  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
going  to  kye  too."  She  shooJL  her  curls  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
began  to  pat  him  gently. 

"  Never  mind,  dad,"  she  said,  cheerfully.  "  I  will  take 
care  of  you,  and  play  with  you  whenever  you  like.  Mammie 
won't  mind  if  we  do  make  a  noise  now ;  angels  never  mind 
anything,"  continued  Tottie,  with  unreasoning  faith  ;  "  they 
have  wings,  and  can  fly  away.  But  I  won't  never  be  an 
angel  and  fly  away  from  dear  dad" — ^as  though  this  were  the 
crowning  consolation. 

^'  Ah,  my  little  Sybil,  no  I"  and  then,  to  his  own  and  Tot- 
tie's  intense  surprise,  he  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  m. 

MB.   HAMERTON   MEETS  AN   OLD   FRIEND. 

"  If  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of  reoommendation,  a  good  heart  is  a  letter  of 
credit." — Bulwsb  Ltttok« 

Felix  Hamsrton  was  considered  by  his  friends  to  be  a 
very  prosperous  and  rising  young  man.  ^^  He  has  real  grit  in 
him ;  he  will  make  his  mark  one  day,"  was  a  speech  once 
made  by  a  leading  member  of  the  bar^  and  this  opinion  was 
widely  endorsed  by  his  acquaintances. 

His  father,  Colonel  Hamerton,  had  left  him  a  fair  income ; 
he  was  in  easy  circumstances,  young — at  this  time  he  was 
about  two  and  thirty — unembarrassed,  and  was  already  win- 
ning distinction  in  a  profession  that  he  loved.  Society  smiled 
on  him ;  some  of  the  best  houses  were  open  to  the  brilliant 
young  barrister ;  and  many  were  the  mothers  who  would  have 
been  more  than  satisfied  had  the  charms  ef  their  young 
daughters  drawn  him  to  their  feet. 

Mr.  Hamerton  was  a  favourite  ^ith  most  women,  in  spite 
of  an  undercurrent  of  cynicism  and  pessimism  that  was 
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pretty  eyident  in  his  dealing  with  his  fellows.  He  was  kind 
and  courteous,  though  a  trifle  reserved ;  and,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  him  into  the  mildest  flirtation,  he  frankly 
showed  his  predilection  for  the  fair  sex,  and  was  always  ready 
to  make  himself  pleasant  to  them. 

He  had  a  flat  in  Kensington,  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  model  of  bachelor  comfort,  and  where  he  was  wont  to 
entertain  his  friends  of  both  sexes. 

His  only  brother  and  two  married  sisters  were  in  India, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  cousins,  he  had  no  kith  or 
kin  belonging  to  him.  Perhaps  this  had  something  to  do 
with  the  close  and  brotherly  terms  which  had  connected  him 
with  Reginald  Lorimer  and  his  sister,  and  the  very  strength 
and  sweetness  of  this  adopted  tie  had  prevented  him  from 
noticing  his  own  isolation. 

It  was  somewhat  disappointing  to  his  well-wishers  and 
friends  that  Felix  seemed  so  whimsically  indisposed  to  run 
his  clever  head  into  the  matrimonial  noose. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  an  old  bachelor,"  Mrs.  Wyndham 
would  say  to  him  quite  seriously  ;  "•  old  bachelors  are  always 
so  selfish,  and  think  so  much  of  a  good  dinner." 

"  I  intend  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,"  was  Felix's 
answer ;  "  and  I  will  promise  not  to  care  unduly  about  my 
dinner."  But  this  answer  by  no  means  satisfied  Constance. 
Since  her  marriage  she  had  infused  a  touching  little  element 
of  motherliness  into  her  behaviour  to  her  friend,  and  was 
always  planning  delightful  little  schemes  for  his  happiness. 

"  I  have  been  so  successful  with  Reggie  and  Car,"  she 
thought,  "  that  I  really  must  try  my  hand  with  Felix ;  only 
he  is  so  sharp  he  always  sees  through  everything."  And  it 
was  certainly  true  that  Mr.  Hamerton  took  a  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  thwarting  these  small  devices.  He  would  listen 
quietly  to  her  praises  of  some  young  cUbutantej  and  chime 
in  with  a  word  of  assent  now  and  then,  and  he  would  even 
consent  to  put  in  his  appearance  at  some  little  social  gather- 
ing where  the  youthful  beauty  could  be  interviewed ;  but, 
when  evening  came,  probably  Felix  would  content  himself 
with  one  duty  dance,  and  give  all  his  attention  to  his  old 
friends. 

Constance  used  to  confide  her  disappointment  to  her 
brother  sometimes;  she  knew  better  than  to  trouble  her 
husband  about  such  things.  '^  I  never  talk  to  Harcourt  on 
-such  matters,"  she  would  say,  artlessly ;  "  he  would  tell  me 
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to  mind  my  own  business,  and  not  bother  my  head  about 
other  people.  But  you  are  more  sympathetic,  Reggie,  and 
Felix  is  your  friend." 

Reginald  never  said  much  in  answer  to  these  confidences ; 
he  secretly  shared  his  brother-in-iaw's  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  match-making.  He  had  his  own  private  theory  about  his 
friend's  obvious  distaste  for  matrimony,  though  he  would  not 
for  worlds  have  hinted  his  suspicions  to  Constance.       ^ 

He  had  a  notion  that  Felix  was  not  as  heart-whole  as  he 
wished  people  to  believe,  and  yet  he  had  the  merest  scrap  of 
evidence  to  support  this  theory. 

A  fragment  of  paper  with  a  few  words  in  Felix's  bold 
handwriting  had  once  fluttered  to  his  feet  out  of  a  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  he  had  converted  it  into  a  spill  to  light  his 
pipe.  ^^  Ma  chere  Gabrielle,'  jamais,  jamais,"  was  all  he 
read,  nothing  more ;  but,  as  he  puffed  slowly  at  his  pipe,  the 
words  seemed  to  chaunt  themselves  into  a  refrain — "  Ma 
ch^re  G-abrielle,  jamais,  jamais." 

"  Gabrielle !"  It  had  a  foreign  sound  certainly.  He  re- 
membered that  Felix  had  come  back  from  a  three  months' 
holiday  abroad  in  rather  a  glum  condition,  and  had  given  a 
very  meagre  account  of  his  doings. 

"  I  wish  I  had  taken  your  advice,  R-eg,"  he  had  said,  "  and 
had  gone  to  Norway.  I  don't  think  so  much  climbing  suited 
me ;  I  had  a  touch  of  fever  at  last." 

"You  look  uncommonly  seedy,"  was  Reginald's  retort. 
But  the  scrap  of  paper  with  "  Ma  ch6re  G-abrielle"  had  not 
then  met  his  eyes ;  that  "  touch  of  fever"  was  a  very  com- 
prehensive term. 

Felix  Hamerton  was  a  dark,  slight  man,  and,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  handsome,  people  invariably  noticed  him 
when  he  entered  a  room.  Perhaps  the  halo  of  prospective 
success  hung  about  him  and  gave  him  that  quiet  air  of  dis- 
tinction, but  he  certainly  held  his  own  with  far  more  attrac- 
tive-looking men,  and  many  a  fair  young  face  welcomed  him 
with  a  smile  when  he  approached. 

"  I  like  Mr.  Hamerton,"  one  of  them  said  once  ;  "  he  is 
always  nice  and  kind,  and  never  talks  nonsense  as  some  of 
them  do." 

'*  Why,  you  talk  nonsense  yourself,  Nellie,"  interposed  her 
young  brother  with  brutal  candour.  **I  heard  you  and 
Captain  Derrick  the  other  night ;  you  both  talked  awful  rot, 
and  you  seemed  to  enjoy  it." 
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"  Who  cares  what  a  schoolboy  thinks  ?"  was  Nellie's  vix- 
enish reply,  for  she  was  not  quite  pleased  that  her  conversa- 
tion with  Captain  Derrick  should  have  been  overheard ;  but 
Tom  was  such  a  cub,  and  so  on. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Hamerton's  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Wyndham  on  the  subject  of  his  friend's  bereavement, 
he  stepped  into  a  hansom,  and  bade  the  man  drive  to  Inv<^ 
ness  Terrace. 

A  young  friend  of  his  had  a  birthday  party.  He  and 
Daisy  were  great  cronies ;  he  had  known  her  from  her  nur- 
sery days,  and  had  been  peremptorily  bidden  to  present  him- 
self on  this  occasion. 

Felix  was  fond  of  children  and  young  people,  but  lie  pre- 
ferred, as  he  said  quaintly,  to  take  them  in  diluted  quan- 
tities :  a  mixed  gathering  of*  all  ages  and  in  all  stages  of 
hobble-de-hoy  ism,  or,  in  other  words,  a  well-dressed  rabbl^ 
was  abhorrent  to  him ;  nevertheless,  with  his  usual  good 
nature,  he  gave  up  rather  a  tempting  dinner  engagement  and 
prepared  to  sacrifice  himself. 

Felix  was  not  averse  to  these  small  acts  of  kindness,  and 
willingly  consented  to  be  victimized  by  the  little  tyrant  Daisy, 
who  was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  fifteen.  He  had  a  cadeau 
ready  for  her,  a  gold  bangle — ^he  knew  girls  loved  bangles — 
and  he  slipped  it  on  her  white  arm  with  a  few  kind  words,  as 
she  came  up  to  him,  blushing  and  smiling. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come  so  early,  Mr.  Hamerton  ! 
Now  I  shall  enjoy  my  party.  Thank  you  so  much  for  the 
pretty  bangle." 

"  It  is  not  half  so  pretty  as  your  speech,  Daisy.  I  hope 
you  meant  it." 

"  Of  course  I  meant  it.  I  have  been  watching  for  you 
ever  so  long.     Have  you  spoken  to  mamma  ?" 

"  No,  not  yet ;  I  had  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  the  queen  of 
the  fete.  I@  that  a  new  frock?  You  look  a  thorough 
Daisy-flower  to-night — white  just  tipped  with  pink." 

"  Yes  ;  mamma  chose  it.  She  is  over  there  talking  to  that 
fat  Mrs.  Glendinning.  She  brought  Nora  and  Grwen  ;  she 
never  lets  them  go  anywhere  without  her.  Oh  !  and  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  Violet  Winter  is  here." 

"  Miss  Winter  here  !"  and  there  was  unmistakable  pleasure 
and  surprise  in  Mr.  Hamerton's  eyes. 

"  Yes ;  she  is  staying  with  the  Sinclairs,  and  I  met  her 
accidentally  in  the  gardens.     3he  was  delighted  to  come. 
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Dear  old  Yi  1     I  am  so  fond  of  her.     Tltere !  you  may  go 
and  talk  to  her,  if  you  like." 

Felix  did  not  at  once  avail  himself  of  this  gracious  per- 
mission. He  lingered  a  few  minutes  beside  his  hostess  and 
the  buxom  Mrs.  Glendinning,  who  was'  always  so  weighted 
with  her  maternal  cares  and  a  family  of  eight  daughters; 
and  Uien  he  slowly  made  his  way  towards  a  comer  where  a 
young  lady  in  black  was  sitting,  who  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  quick,  bright  smile,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  This  is  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said,  sitting 
down  beside  her,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  warm  friendliness. 
"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  town." 

"  I  came  up  ten  days  ago  for  Gertie  Sinclair's  wedding. 
I  was  one  of  her  bridesmaids.  I  am  going  back  to  Gran- 
tham to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !" — regretfully. 

Violet  had  been  a  very  pretty  girl — exceedingly  pretty  girl, 
they  had  all  thought  in  those  old  days  when  the  quartette, 
as  they  called  themselves,  had  been  so  much  together,  before 
Constance's  and  Reginald's  marriages  had  broken  up  the  clique. 

In  their  little  bickerings  and  discussions,  it  had  always 
been  Constance  and  he  against  Reggie  and  Violet.  He  and 
Constance  had  chummed  together,  and  Reginald  had  invaria- 
bly taken  Violet's  part.  She  had  only  been  nineteen  then, 
and  now  she  was  five  and  twenty. 

She  was  still  pretty,  but  she  looked  older,  and  some  of  the 
freshness  had  gone.  He  had  never  seen  her  in  black  before, 
and  it  seemed  somehow  to  tone  her  down.  He  remembered 
that  she  was  in  mourning  for  an  uncle,  for  he  had  read  the. 
notice  of  the  death  in  the  paper ;  but  the  general's  death 
hardly  accounted  for  the  change  in  her.  They  had  not  met 
for  the  last  nine  or  ten  months,  and  then  he  had  had  little 
talk  with  her. 

"  And  you  go  home  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  no  excuse  for  staying  longer.  But  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  Mr.  Hamerton ; 
there  is  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  ask  you." 

"  You  mean  about  Lorimer ;"  for  she  had  hesitated.  "  But 
surely  you  have  seen  Mrs.  Wyndham  ?" 

"  Do  you  call  her  that  now  ?" — with  a  half-smile.  "  No, 
indeed.  I  called  at  Hyde  Park  Gate  twice,  but  she  was  at 
Silcote,  of  course.  It  was  only  natural  that  she  should  be 
with  her  brother.'* 

3* 
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"  She  came  np  on  Wednesday,  and  brought  him  and 
Tottie  back  with  her.  She  thought  the  change  would  do 
him  good." 

"  And  how  is  he  ?" — with  visible  anxiety. 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think  much  of  him  last  night,  when  I 
dined  there.  He  is  very  low,  poor  old  fellow,  and  does  not 
seem  like  himself.  Mrs.  Wyndham  wants  him  to  go  abroad 
when  the  days  get  longer ;  and  I  dare  say  she  is  right,  but 
of  course  it  takes  time  for  a  man  to  pull  himself  together 
after  such  a  blow." 

^^  Yes,  indeed ;  and  then  it  was  so  unexpected.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  when  mother  told  me.  Somehow  one 
never  thought  of  death  in  connection  with  Lady  Car ;  she 
looked  so  strong,  so  full  of  life;"  and  Violet  shuddered 
slightly,  and  her  eyes  looked  somewhat  misty. 

"  There  was  some  latent  mischief.  They  found  it  out  too 
late,  that  was  the  worst  of  it ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
She  was  very  heroic,  poor  woman,  and  took  it  quietly ;  but 
it  was  hard  lines  for  both  of  them." 

Violet  looked  at  him  in  a  little  bewilderment.  Was  this 
how  he  talked  of  it  ? 

"  You  never  admired  Lady  Car  as  much  as  other  people 
did,"  she  said,  at  last.  "  You  always  liked  a  softer  sort  of 
woman ;  so  did  I.  I  never  could  get  fond  of  her.  I  often 
told  Constance  so,  and  it  made  her  so  angry ;  but  I  thought 
her  cold  and  conventional." 

"  Need  we  remember  that  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  !" — her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  at  this  quiet  rebuke ;  "  I  only  wanted  to  make 
you  understand  how  I  felt.  She  was  very  kind,  and  I  liked 
her,  but  I  could  never  talk  to  her  about  things.  I  tried 
sometimes,  because  I  missed  Constance ;  but  she  always 
misunderstood  me,  and  then  I  got  vexed.  I  was  a  little 
^exed  the  last  time  I  saw  her.  I  rode  over,  and  Mr.  Lorimer 
made  me  stay  for  luncheon,  but  I  wish  now  that  I  had  not 
been  persuaded."  ^ 

"  And  Lady  Car  misunderstood  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  told  me  that  I  was  too  emotional — how  I  hate 
that  word ! — and  she  seemed  to  think,  though  she  did  not 
say  so,  that  I  managed  badly." 

"  And  that  has  preyed  upon  your  mind" — very  kindly. 

"  I  think  it  has  a  little.  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  quite  nice 
to  Lady  Car.     Oh  I   you  know  what  I  mean — nice  in  my 
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feelings,  and  then  never  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
better.  The  next  thing  I  heard  was,  she  was  dead.  They 
need  not  have  told  me  so  suddenly ;"  and  Violet  grew  quite 
pale  as  she  spoke. 

"  It  was  awfully  sudden  to  all  of  us.  A  telegram  was  my 
only  source  of  information — and  then  I  had  it  out  with  Mrs. 
Wyndham.  Don't  tiiink  anything  more  about  it,  Miss  Win- 
ter. I  know  how  these .  morbid  ideas  hang  about  one.  I 
could  be  remorseful  too  if  I  chose.  Lady  Car  often  riled  me. 
It  was  a  way  she  had,  but  she  meant  nothing  by  it,  poor 
woman,  and  my  sarcasms  used  to  vex  her." 

''  You  are  trying  to  do  me  good  at  your  own  expense ; 
that  is  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  I  feel  all  the  better 
for  just  talking  it  out.  I  only  wish  I  could  bring  her  back ;" 
and  then  she  sighed,  and  changed  the  subject  by  speaking 
of  her  uncle's  death. 

"  He  has  left  mother  all  his  money.  It  is  a  pity ;  we  did 
not  want  it,  and  uncle  Duncan  would  be  glad  of  it." 

"  That  seems  a  pity,  certainly.  By-the-by,  how  are  they 
at  the  Gate-House — ^your  mother  and  Miss  Wentworth  ?'* 

^^  Oh,  mother  has  her  usual  bad  headaches !  Cousin  Tess 
is  always  well ;  she  enjoys  rude  health,  as  old  Thompson 
once  told  her." 

'^  Do  you  still  call  her  that  ?"  asked  Felix,  with  a  smile. 

"  One  must  call  her  something" — and  Violet's  face  grew  a 
little  hard — ^^  and  I  could  hardly  say  Theresa.  Aunt  Theresa 
— that  is  what  she  wanted  me  to  call  her ;  but  I  thought 
Cousin  Tess  suited  her  better." 

"  Anyhow,  it  was  pleasant  to  contradict  her." 

And  then  Violet  laughed  outright.  ^'  Oh,  you  have  not 
forgotten  my  old  naughtiness,  Mr.  Hamerton.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  improved ;  Cousin  Tess  and  I  fight  as  much  as 
ever." 

Mr.  Hamerton  looked  a  little  grave;  evidently  things 
were  no  better  at  the  Gate-House  than  in  the  days  when 
Violet  used  to  pour  out  her  grievances  into  Constance's 
pitying  ears.  In  those  old  days  he  would  have  taken  upon 
himself  to  lecture  her  for  her  want  of  charity,  but  he  had  no 
right  to  do  so  now.  For  a  moment  he  felt  embarrassed ;  but 
Violet  again  changed  the  subject.  Perhaps  she  too  felt  that 
they  were  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

"  What  dear  old  times  those  were  I"  she  said,  with  a 
sadden  softening  of  her  voice.     "Do  you  remember  that 
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moonliglit  night  wlien  Constance  made  ns  all  turn  out  to  hear 
the  nightingales,  and  the  practical  joke  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
played  on  us?  How  angry  Miss  Ashburton  was  when  she 
saw  the  state  we  were  in  I"  Miss  Ashburton  was  the  Aunt 
Cornelia  who  had  brought  up  Constance  Lorimer  after  her 
mother's  death,  and  who  had  married  a  widower  late  in  life. 

"  Of  course  I  remember  it,"  returned  Mr.  Hamerton. 
And  then  they  began  recalling  old  reminiscences,  until  Daisy 
suddenly  burst  upon  them. 

"  We  are  going  to  dance,"  she  said,  breathlessly.  "  B^tie 
proposed  it,  and  mamma  does  not  mind.  Mademoiselle  will 
play,  and  she  does  play  valses  so  beautifully.  You  will 
dance,  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  of  course  Vi  will  be  your  partner." 

"  I  hardly  thought  you  would  throw  me  over  so  unkindly, 
Daisy,  and  on  your  birthday  too.  I  had  fully  intended  to 
dance  with  you  first." 

Then  Daisy's  face  grew  radiant.  "  And  I  mean  to  dance 
with  Bertie,  for  he  is  quite  the  nicest  boy  here,"  and  Violet 
rose  to  hunt  out  her  partner,  while  Daisy  proudly  conducted 
her  friend  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  the  dancers 
were  congregating. 

"  Are  you  enjoying  yourself,  Daisy  ?"  he  asked,  benevo- 
lently, when  they  had  accomplished  a  few  turns  successfully. 

"  Oh,  so  much  1  and  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  dance  with  me, 
when  I  know  you  would  have  so  much  rather  have  danced 
with  Vi."  - 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  Daisy  ?"^ — in  a  tone  of  such 
surprise  that  Daisy  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Because  every  one  likes  dancing 
with  Violet.  She  is  grown  up ;  and  then  she  dances  so  well. 
Aren't  you  glad  she  is  here  to-night,  Mr.  Hamerton  ?  You 
were  talking  so  fast  in  your  comer,  and  seemed  so  comfort- 
able, that  I  was  quite  sorry  to  disturb  you.  I  am  so  fond  of 
Vi ;  she  is  such  a  dear." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Winter  reciprocates  your  good 
opinion.  Shfi  will  be  a  very  nice  friend  for  you  when  you 
are  grown  up." 

"  So  mamma  says.  She  is  so  fond  of  Violet ;  and  so  is 
mademoiselle — she  says  she  is  so  spirituelle.  Don't  you  think 
she  is  very  pretty,  Mr.  Hamerton  ?  Ah !  mamma  is  beckon- 
ing to  us.  I  suppose '  supper  is  ready.  I  hope  you  are  as 
hungry  as  I  am." 

"You  shall  judge  of  that  yourself  presently,"  was  his 
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cautious  answer ;  but,  as  he  supplied  his  young  hostess  with 
slim  sandwiches  and  oyster-patties,  he  thought  regretfuUy  of 
the  Welsh  mutton  and  Chateau  Margeau  that  he  had  given 
up.  Those  little  dinners  in  Trevillian's  rooms  were  always  so 
snug,  the  wine  excellent,  and  the  conversation  above  par; 
one  never  met  a  fool  or  a  bore  at  Trevillian's.  And  perhaps 
the  cold  chicken  and  tongue  were  rather  uninteresting  fare 
on  a  cold  night. 

Nevertheless,  Felix  stuck  to  his  post  manfully,  and  re- 
mained until  the  youthful  guests  had  departed. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Hamerton,"  observed  Mr.  Gresham,  as 
he  pressed  a  choice  Havannah  on  him,  "  you  have  been  a 
good  fellow  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  please  my  little  girl  here. 
I  hope  you  are  properly  grateful,  Daisy.  When  you  are  a 
few  years  older,  you  will  understand  that  not  many  nien 
would  give  up  a  dinner  at  Trevillian's  to  please  a  chit  like 
you. 

"  Daisy  knows  I  have  enjoyed  her  party,"  he  returned, 
with  a  smile  at  his  favourite. 

Before  the  evening  had  closed,  he  had  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  Violet. 

''  When  I  am  down  at  the  Hall  again,  I  will  try  and  call  at 
the  Gate  House." 

"  That  will  be  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Hamerton.  Mother  will 
be  so  pleased  to  see  you ;  and  as  for  Cousin  Tess " 

^'  Oh,  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  Miss  Wentworth," 
was  his  reply,  as  they  shook  hands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CURATE  OP   ELTRINGHAM. 

^  Men  still  had  faults,  and  men  will  have  them  still. 
He  that  hath  none  and  lives  as  angels  do 
Must  be  an  angeL" 

Wbmtworth  DiLLOir. 

The  winter  had  been  unusually  long,  and  a  cold,  bleak 
-spring  heralded  in  the  summer,  which  was  spent  by  Mr. 
Lorimer  among  Swiss  valleys  and  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
from  whence  feats  of  Alpine  climbing  and  accounts  of  long 
adventurous  walks  reached  his  sister's  ears. 
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"  Reggie  is  better,  one  can  see  that  by  bis  letter,"  she  said, 
one  morning,  to  her  husband.  "  After  all,  he  means  to  join 
us  at  Miirren,  and  to  return  with  us  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber." 

"  I  think  he  is  wise  not  to  hurry  back ;  he  will  have  had  & 
good  long  change  by  then,"  replied  Mr.  Wyndham,  unfolding 
his  paper.  "  When  did  he  leave  us,  Constance  ?  Oh  I  I 
remember;  early  in  May.  Well,  a  five  months'  holiday 
abroad  is  long  enough  for  any  one." 

"  I  dread  his  coming  back,"  observed  his  wife,  mournfully. 
"  If  Tottie  had  had  measles,  as  we  feared,  he  would  have 
been  with  us  now,  but  I  knew  it  would  prove  nettle-rash.  If 
it  were  not  for  Tottie,  he  says  he  should  go  later  on  to  Egypt. 
^  But  one's  child  comes  first' — reading  a  sentence  in  her  letter 
— *  and  it  will  never  do  to  absent  myself  too  long,  or  my  little 
girl  will  forget  her  dad.'  " 

"  Quite  right ;  very  sensible.  Mind  you  keep  him  up  to 
that,  Constance.  I  don't  hold  with  a  man  running  away 
from  his  duties.  Eeg  must  settle  down  and  look  after  his 
property." 

"  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  him  in  that  great  house  all 
alone,"  sighed  Mrs.  Wyndham  ;  and  then,  as  it  was  late,  and 
her  husband  was  evidently  dying  to  read  his  Times  undis- 
turbed, she  gathered  up  her  letters  and  went  off  with  them 
to  her  morning  room. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  while  Tottie  and  Nurse 
Francis  were  feeding  the  ducks  on  the  round  pond,  and  Reg- 
inald Lorimer  and  his  faithful  Lassie  were  making  their  way 
through  a  pine  forest,  and  inhaling  warm  spicy  incense 'at 
every  step,  the  small  railway  omnibus  set  down  a  solitary 
passenger  at  the  Goat  and  Compasses,  the  principal  inn  in 
the  little  country  town  of  Eltringham. 

He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a  large  head  well 
covered  with  iron-grey  hair,  and  in  appearance  he  looked  like 
a  respectable  tradesman  in  good  circumstances.  That  he  was 
a  stranger  was  evident  from  the  curious  glances  of  the  few 
loungers  sunning  themselves  as  usual  in  the  portico  of  the 
inn ;  but  it  was  also  apparent  that  the  place  was  not  unknown 
to  him,  for  he  asked  no  questions,  and,  grasping  his  stick 
firmly,  walked  up  the  High  Street,  and  then,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  turned  down  a  narrow  stony  lane, 
flagged  roughly  and  unevenly,  with  a  turnstile  at  the  farther 
end,  leading  to  the  church  and  vicarage. 
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At  tlie  turnstile  he  paused^  and,  leaning  on  his  stick, 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  grey  walls  of  the  vicarage ;  then 
he  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  walked  on. 

"  A  bad  business,"  he  muttered.  "  Poor  Nat  I  Who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  and  me  left." 

At  this,  moment  the  door  of  the  vicarage  opened  and 
closed  hastily,  and  a  tall  dark  young  man,  in  spectacles,  and 
in  clerical  dress,  walked  quickly  down  the  garden  path  and 
unlatched  the  gate. 

At  the  sight  of  the  stranger  he  stood  still. 

"  Is  your  business  with  Miss  Carrick  ?"  he  asked,  with  an 
abruptness  that  seemed  natural  to  him.  ^^  I  am  sorry  to  say 
she  is  indisposed  this  afternoon,  and  keeps  her  room  ;  but  if 
there  is  anything  that  I  can  do " 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  You  are  my  poor  brother's 
curate,  I  suppose  ?" 

But  at  these  words,  uttered  in  a  slow,  hesitating  voice,  the 
young  man  interrupted  him. 

"  Then  you  are  Mr.  Reuben  Carrick  ?  I  thought  so — I 
thought  so.  We  were  so  sorry  to  hear  of  the  cause  that 
prevented  you  from  attending  the  funeral  ;  it  was  most  un- 
fortunate." 

"  Ay.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  here,  and  to 
have  followed  him  to  the  grave.  There  were  only  two  of 
us,  him  and  me ;  and  he  was  youn  ger — half  a  score  of  years 
younger,  and  he  was  taken  first." 

'^  We  must  not  stand  here  talking  in  the  road.  Tou  are 
tired  from  your  journey,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  an  invalid 
stilL  Come  to  my  place ;  it  is  just  by,  that  low  house  with 
the  porch — I  was  just  going  to  have  my  tea — and  we  can 
talk  over  matters  a  little.  I  am  afraid" — with  a  meaning 
glance  at  the  vicarage — "  that  you  are  not  expected ;  at  least, 
no  one  mentioned  it  to  me.  You  ought  to  have  sent  a  tele- 
gram." 

"There  is  no  need  to  put  any  one  out,"  returned  Mr. 
Carrick,  a  little  stiffly.  "  There  is  a  good  inn  here,  and  plenty 
of  beds,  so  they  tell  me.  I  should  not  care  to  be  beholden 
to  my  niece,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  almost  a  stranger 
to  me." 

"  We  will  discuss  that  later  on.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  must 
insist  on  your  coming  in  with  me.  A  cup  of  tea  after  your 
journey,  and " 

"  Thank  you ;  thank  you  kindly.    I  will  not  be  so  churlish 
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as  to  refuse  your  hospitality ;  but  first  I  must  ask  you  where 
they  have  laid  my  poor  brother.  If  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  point  out  the  spot  to  me,  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged." 

"  We  can  almost  see  it  from  here.  It  is  only  a  few  steps 
farther  on ;  there,  close  to  the  lich-gate.  It  was  Mr.  Carrick*s 
own  wish.  Hje  said  he  should  like  to  lie  close  to  the  place 
where  the  bearers  stand  when  there  is  a  funeral.  It  was  a 
curious  fancy,  and  his  daughter  was  sorry  about  it.  She 
would  have  liked  the  grave  to  have  been  under  the  east 
window ;  but,  of  course,  we  were  bound  to  carry  out  his 
wishes." 

^^  Ah  I  Nat  was  always  a  bit  fanciful  from  a  lad.  So  he 
lies  here — "  sticking  his  stick  impressively  on  the  bare  sods, 
on  which  lay  a  wreath  of  fast-withering  summer  flowers — 
"just  where  the  bearers  rest  for  a  moment?  Yes,  I  see — I 
see." 

"  He  talked  about  it  more  than  once,"  went  on  the  young 
man.  "  It  seemed  to  please  his  fancy.  He  spoke  of  the 
young  couples  who  sheltered  there  in  the  rain,  and  how  the 
children  passed  up  and  down  that  path,  and  how  they 
searched  for  daisies  and  buttercups  in  that  corner  where  they 
grew  thickest." 

"  Ay,  I  know  what  he  meant,  poor  lad ;  and  you  were 
right  to  humour  him.  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  headstone 
presently,  and  a  bit  of  a  text  or  verse  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  doubt.     Miss  Carrick  will  see  to  that." 

"  There  is  a  text  that  seems  to  suit  him  somehow,  though 
my  niece  might  not  approve  of  it.  His  name  was  Nathaniel, 
you  know — my  father  was  Nathaniel  too.  They  might  en- 
grave the  words,  and  they  would  fit  him  to  a  nicety." 

"  What  words,  my  dear  sir  ?" 

"  *  An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.' " 

The  young  clergyman  looked  surprbed  and  a  little  touched; 
then  he  shook  his  head. 

"  He  was  without  guile  certainly,  the  dear  vicar,  we  all 
know  that :  but  I  would  not  advise  that  text.  Now  shall 
we  go  ?" 

Then  Mr.  Carrick  put  on  his  hat  again,  for  his  grey  head 
had  been  uncovered,  and  th«y  walked  silently  towards  the 
house  with  the  porch.  It  was  a  mere  cottage,  but  somewhat 
larger  than  the  neighbouring  houses.  In  the  porch  Mr.  Car- 
rick detained  his  companion  a  moment. 
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"  What  is  your  name,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  civilly.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  before  we  break  bread  together." 

"  My  name  is  Logan — Ewen  Logan.  My  people  live  at 
Grantham.  I  think  we  have  met  before,  Mr.  Carrick.  I 
have  just  recalled  the  circumstance.  You  were  good  enough 
to  procure  for  me  an  edition  of  *  Plato's  Dialogues.'  " 

'^  I  had  a  sort  of  notion  that  your  face  was  familiar  to 
me,"  was  Mr.  Carrick's  reply,  as  he  sank  down  in  the  one 
easy-chair  offered  him,  with  the  languor  of  a  strong  man  to 
whom  weakness  is  an  unpleasant  novelty,  while  his  enter- 
tainer vanished  in  search  of  his  landlady,  and  then  rum- 
maged noisily  in  the  low  cupboard  for  various  delicacies  in 
the  shape  of  sardines,  potted  meat,  and  jam. 

"  Don't  put  yourself  out  for  me,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Car- 
rick. "  I  never  eat  heartily  at  this  hour.  A  cup  of  tea  will 
fully  content  me." 

Bat  Mr.  Logan  disputed  this  with  great  energy.  "  Non- 
sense, my  dear  sir.  A  new-laid  e^g  or  two  after  your  journey. 
I  generally  make  a  good  meal  myself.  One  cannot  work 
without  eating.  The  brain  tissues  must  be  nourished  and 
revived,  or  one's  sermons  would  be  failures.  Draw  your  chair 
to  the  table,  Mr.  Carrick — how  strange  to  say  that  name 
again  ! — ^you  will  find  that  brown-bread  toast  excellent.  Mrs. 
Saunders,  my  landlady,  is  famous  for  her  brown-bread  toast." 

Mr.  Carrick  helped  himself  silently.  He  was  evidently  in 
no  mood  for  conversation  that  moment,  and  after  a  remark 
or  two  which  fell  rather  flatly,  Mr.  Logan  himself  followed 
his  guest's  lead. 

The  Rev.  Ewen  Logan  was  by  no  means  a  prepossessing- 
looking  person.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  sloping  shoulders, 
and  his  plain  sallow  face  had  no  claims  to  good  looks.  A 
sharp  intelligence  was  his  normal  expression.  He  was  short- 
sighted and  wore  spectacles,  and  his  eyes  were  somewhat 
deeply  set.  There  were  certain  lines  about  the  mouth  that 
spoke  of  obstinate  purpose,  and  a  love  of  argumentativeness. 
Tact,  finesse,  stratagem  were  unknown  words  in  Mr.  Logan's 
vocabulary.  In  looking  at  him  one  would  be  certain  that  he 
would  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  not  always  at  the  most  convenient  moment. 

"  He  does  aggravate  a  body  so  I"  exclaimed  one  aggrieved 
parishioner,  to  whom  he  had  been  administering  a  pastoral 
and  much-needed  rebuke.  "  What  is  it  to  the  likes  of  him 
whether  the  house  is  redded  up  ?     Parson  or  not,  he  had  no 
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business  to  poke  his  long  nose   into   other  people's  busi- 


ness." 


"  Well,  if  he  did  call  your  place  a  pigstye,  Sarah  Martin, 

he  only  spoke  the  truth ;  and  it  is  a  crying  sin  and  shame  to 

'  see  those  poor  children  of  yours  not  washed  till  midday. 

Mr.  Logan  is  only  doing  his  duty  to  tell  you  to  your  face 

that  you  are  a  poor  sort  of  manager." 

But  Nannie  Stubbs  took  a  different  tone  when  she  found 
herself  sharply  admonished  for  staying  away  from  evening 
service.  It  was,  "  Highty-tighty  I  things  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass,  Jaines  Stubbs,  when  you  stand  by  and  hear  your 
wedded  wife  browbeaten  by  a  lad  that  is  young  enough  to  be 
her  son.  Stayed  away  three  Sundays — Sabbath-breaking — 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  me  that  is  as  good  a  Christian  as 
Bebecca  Thome,  who  is  half  a  Methodist,  and  goes  to  chapel 
on  the  sly !" 

And,  indeed,  it  must  be  owned  that  a  little  more  of  that 
charity  that  thinketh  no  evil  would  have  added  to  Mr.  Logan's 
popularity  and  usefulness  in  his  dealings  with  his  flock. 

"  I  don't  hold  with  snipping  talk  myself,"  observed  one 
godly  old  woman ;  '^  it  converts  no  one,  and  only  makes  ill 
feelings.  There*s  Nannie  Stubbs  gone  clean  against  Mr. 
Logan,  in  spite  of  his  powerful  sermons,  and  all  because  he 
'  tackled  her  too  sharply  about  pleasuring  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing. The  vicar— ^bless  him  ! — would  just  have  said,  ^  Nan- 
nie, I  have  missed  you  the  last  Sunday  or  two ;  how's  that, 
my  woman  ?'  in  a  friendly  sort  of  way  that  would  have  given 
no  offence.  But  he  is  young ;  he  will  know  better  some  day, 
when  he  has  tasted  adversity." 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Logan  was  not  greatly 
beloved,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  In 
the  schools  the  children  called  him  Mr.  Goggles  behind 
his  back,  though  they  answered  his  sharp  pleasantries  with 
great  sheepish ness. 

"  Well,  little  Threepenny-Bit,  have  you  been  a  good  girl  ?" 
— to  a  tiny  little  damsel  with  peach-blossom  cheeks. 

"  Please,  sir,  my  name  is  Patty" — ^putting  her  finger  in 
her  mouth,  and  looking  inclined  to  cry  at  the  awful  flash  of 
those  glasses. 

"  He  do  pounce  on  one  so,"  was  the  comment  of  an  older 
girl.  **  Law,  how  I  did  jump  when  he  asked  me  my  Cate- 
chism question  out  of  turn !  He  sort  of  snaps  your  head 
off  with  his,  *  Hurry  up,  Mary  Ann,  and  be  sharp  about  it.'  " 
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Mr.  Logan  was  sadly  aware  of  his  want  of  popularity. 
In  spite  of  his  many  faults  and  mannerisms,  and  other 
moral  excrescences  which  he  shared  in  common  with  most 
sons  of  Adam,  he  was  humble  minded,  and  by  no  means 
puffed  up  or  infiated  with  vanity. 

The  zeal  that  overbore  and  over-mastered  him  had  its 
root  in' a  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  a  tough  resolve  to  do  them  good  in  spite  of  oppos- 
ing influence ;  difficulties  never  daunted  him.  He  loved 
fighting  for  its  own  sake,  even  though  the  enemies  were 
ghostly  and  invisible ;  like  the  war-horse  in  Job,  he  scented 
the  battle  from  afar. 

And  yet  with  all  this  he  had  his  moments  of  discourage- 
ment and  self-humiliation,  when  he  was  keenly  alive  to  his 
own  deficiencies,  and  craved  for  appreciation  and  sympathy ; 
he  would  take  himself  to  task  for  his  brusquerie  and  want  of 
softness.  '^  How  are  they  to  understand  how  much  I  feel 
for  them  if  I  lack  expression  ?"  he  would  say  to  himself,  in 
a  contrite  manner,  when  he  had  left  some  house  of  mourn- 
ing. Even  his  vicar  had  remonstrated  with  him.  "  It  is 
not  always  wise  to  tell  people  so  bluntly  of  their  faults, 
Logan ;  it  draws  out  the  prickles.  A  little  eneouragement, 
my  dear  fellow,  will  help  them  along  the  difficult  road.  We 
are  none  of  us  perfect ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  not  had 
Job  Brandon's  temptations." 

Such  was  the  nature  of  Ewen  Logan ;  but,  with  all  his 
faults,  there  were  two  people  who  fully  understood  his  excel- 
lences— ^hLs  mother  and  his  cousin  Winifred. 

The  two  men  partook  of  their  meal  silently.  Mr.  Carrick 
was  evidently  weary  and  sad  at  heart;  once  or  twice  he 
sighed  heavily,  and  then  he  took  a  letter  from  his  breast- 
pocket and  scanned  it  hastily. 

"  I  suppose  you  knew  that  my  brother  wrote  to  me  ?"  he  said 
at  last,  so  abruptly  that  the  curate  started  and  reddened 
slightly ;  his  thoughts  had  strayed  away  a  little. 

'^  Yes ;  he  told  me  so.  I  am  afraid" — glancing  at  the 
envelope — ^'  that  the  letter  was  a  shock  to  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  deny  that  it  was  so,  though  I  might 
have  known  that  Nat  was  likely  to  muddle  his  affairs.  I  am 
a  plain  man  of  business,  and,  thank  God,  things  have  pros- 
pered with  me ;  and  I  have  one  blessing,  though  others  have 
been  denied  to  us — I  have  a  careful  wife." 

^  I  understood  you  had  no  children." 
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"  Not  on  earth,  Mr.  Logan ;  bnt  we  have  buried  three. 
The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away.  If  my  boy 
had  lived — he  was  the  youngest — he  would  have  been  my 
niece's  age.  My  wife  has  not  got  over  his  loss  yet ;  she  is 
not  a  talker,  but  she  never  forgets.  She  reminded  me  this 
morning  that  it  was  David's  birthday." 

Mr.  Logan  looked  his  sympathy.  His  guest's  tongue  was 
loosened  at  last. 

"  We  were  twelve  years  married  before  our  first  girl  was 
born.  Dear,  dear  I  how  well  I  remember  that,  and  Nat's  letter 
of  congratulation  I  I  have  it  still.  He  could  write  a  good 
letter  better  than  most  men  ;"  and  then  he  paused,  as  though 
oppressed  by  his  reminiscences. 

"  You  did  not  see  much  of  the  vicar  ?"  asked  Mr.  Logan, 
rather  curiously ;  and  Mr.  Carrick  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  sir.  Nat  was  a  cut  above  us,  and  we  drifted  apart, 
and  then  he  married  above  him.  He  brought  his  wife  to  see 
us  once.  She  was  a  slim,  dark- eyed  creature,  but  full  of 
whimsies.  She  and  Clem  could  not  get  on  together ;  she 
turned  up  her  nose  at  the  shop  and  our  homely  ways,  and 
Nat  never  brought  her  again.  Now  and  then  I  would  come 
down  here,  but  she  never  made  us  comfortable,  and  I  left 
off  coming.  Nat  and  I  would  write  to  each  other  at  long 
intervals,  and  sometimes  he  talked  about  paying  us  a  visit, 
but  it  never  came  off.  Why,  I  have  never  set  my  eyes  yet 
on  his  lad !" 

"  Harvey  is  a  fine  little  fellow,  as  bright  a  boy  as  you  could 
wish  to  see." 

*'  Ay ;  Davie  was  a  bright  lad  too — took  to  his  lessons,  and 
learnt  everything  as  though  he  were  playing  at  it.  *  When  I 
grow  up  I  shall  sell  books  like  you,  father ;'  I  can  hear  him 
say  that  now.  Poor  Davie,  poor  lad  I'* — ^his  voice  becoming 
a  trifle  husky. 

Mr.  Logan  glanced  at  the  clock.  There  would  be  evening 
service  shortly,  and  time  was  precious. 

"  You  were  going  to  tell  me  about  the  vicar's  letter,  Mr. 
Carrick.  I  believe  I  can  guess  at  the  contents.  He  has 
told  you  that  his  children  will  be  utterly  unprovided  for  at 
his  death." 

"That's  so,"  returned  his  guest,  briefly.  "Ay,  he  has 
made  a  rare  muddle  of  things,  by  his  own  account." 

"  It  was  not  altogether  his  fault,"  replied  the  curate,  eagerly. 
"  He  talked  to  me  very  freely  about  his  affairs ;  he  knew" — 
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hesitating  slightly — "  how  great  an  interest  I  felt.  A  friend 
misled  him,  and  he  invested  his  wife's  money  in  some  rotten 
company,  and  after  her  death  it  went  to  pieces,  and  every 
penny  was  gone ;  but  he  was  so  taken  np  with  his  own  loss 
that  he  scarcely  heeded  it  at  the  time.  Eltringham  is  not  a 
rich  living,  Mr.  Carrick,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  should 
say  the  vicar  has  lived  up  to  his  income." 

*'  So  he  tells  me  in  his  letter,  and  blames  himself  in  no 
measured  terms  for  his  negligence  of  his  children's  interests. 
I  shall  go  into  business  matters  fully  to-morrow,  and  if  it  be 
as  I  expect,  I  shall  have  to  do  my  best  for  the  boy  and  girl. 
Of  course  my  wife  and  I  must  do  our  duty  by  them." 

An  odd,  constrained  look  passed  over  the  curate's  face. 
"  You  will  offer  them  a  home — is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  almost  indignantly.  "  Do  you  think  I 
could  refuse  to  give  shelter  to  my  brother's  children — and  he 
the  only  brother  I  had  ?  My  wife  and  I  had  a  talk  about  it 
last  night. 

" '  Look  here,  Reuben,'  she  said  to  me,  ^  we  must  do  our 
duty  to  the  poor  things,  for  they  are  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.  If  you  bring  them  here, . 
I  will  make  them  kindly  welcome,  and  the  boy  shall  have 
Davie's  room.  If  he  is  a  likely  lad,  he  will  be  useful  to  you 
in  the  shop  by-and-by.'  Ah !  she  is  a  good  woman  is  Clem- 
ency, and  reads  her  Bible  to 'some  purpose;  and  there  is  a 
blessing  to  those  who  shelter  the  orphan  and  fatherless.  That 
is  what  she  says." 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  curate  heard  all  this,  for  he 
was  saying  to  himself  in  dismay,  "  Harvey  in  the  shop  1  Good 
heavens  I"  And  then  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  was  plainly  audible, 
and  he  rose  hastily  from  the  table. 

"  I  must  leave  you,  I  am  afraid,  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour ;  but  we  will  have  some  further  talk  when  I  get 
back.  One  thing  I  must  say.  There  is  a  spare  bed  in  this 
house,  and  I  will  undertake  that  Mrs.  Saunders  will  make 
you  far  more  comfortable  than  you  would  find  yourself  at 
the  Goat  and  Compasses — unless,  indeed,  you  will  go  to  the 
vicarage." 

^'  No,  no ;  my  niece  is  indisposed,  so  you  tell  me,  and  I 
would  not  disturb  her  for  worlds.  I  think  I  will  accept 
your  kind  offer  for  to-night  at  least,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
fetch  my  bag." 

"  I  will  send  one  of  the  choir-boys  for  it  j  there's  no  need 
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for  you  to  stir  out  again."  And  Mr.  Carrick  sank  back  in 
his  chair  with  a  look  of  relief. 

The  churchyard  was  bathed  in  evening  sunshine  as  the 
curate  passed  quickly  through  the  lichgate.  But  he  stopped 
suddenly  at  the  sight  of  a  slim  figure  in  deep  mourning  that 
was  crossing  the  road  from  the  vicarage.  He  even  went  back 
a  few  steps. 

^^  This  is  unwise,  Miss  Carrick,"  he  said,  with  his  usual 
abruptness.  "  You  are  not  fit  for  service  to-night ;  at  least" 
— with  a  glance  at  her  pale  face — "  you  must  promise  not  to 
go  into  the  organ-loft."  <9 

'^  My  head  is  much  better  to-night,  thank  you,"  she  re- 
turned in  a  low  voice,  "  and  I  should  prefer  to  be  at  my  post. 
Will  there  be  a  practice  afterwards  ?"  Then,  as  he  shook  his 
head,  "  Have  you  seen  Harvey,  Mr.  Logan  ?  He  went  out 
early  this  afternoon,  and  we  have  not  seen  him  since." 

'^  He  was  running  down  the  lane  with  Bob  Jenkinson  an 
hour  ago.  I  expect  he  had  tea  at  the  farm.  He  and  Bob 
will  be  sure  to  turn  up  all  right.  Miss  Carrick" — <)hecking 
her  as  she  was  about  to  leave  him — "  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing. Your  uncle  has  arrived,  and  I  am  putting  him  up  at 
the  cottage." 

^^  Uncle  Beuben !"  But  she  said  nothing  nH)re ;  only  he 
could  see  the  shade  that  swept  over  her  face,  and  the  troubled 
look  in  her  eyes,  before  she  turned  away  and  left  him. 

^'  He  has  come,  and  I  shall  know  my  fate,"  she  thought, 
as  she  passed  into  the  dark  organ-loft.  And  as  she  pulled 
out  the  stops,  and  the  little  church  was  flooded  with  plaintive 
melody,  the  heart  of  Gloden  Carrick  was  heavy  within  h^r. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GLODEN. 


"  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  as  patient." 

Henry  IV, 

Two  days  after  Reuben  Carrick  had  made  his  appearance 
at  Eltringham,  and  had  stood  by  his  brother's  grave,  Mr. 
Logan  came  out  of  the  school-house  towards  evening,  locking 
the  door  upon  empty  benches  and  dusty  floor,  followed  by  a 
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small  stolid  boy  with  a  face  much  begrimed  and  tear-stained, 
and  the  air  of  a  humbled  and  contrite  delinquent. 

"  Very  well,  Tommy,"  observed  the  curate,  briskly,  but  not 
unkindly ;  "  you  have  owned  your  fault  and  taken  your  pun- 
ishment, and  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  You  have 
promised  to  be  a  better  boy  to-morrow,  and  not  to  give  Miss 
Symonds  any  more  trouble." 

"  Please,  sir,"  sobbed  Tommy,  emboldened  by  this  gentle- 
ness, <'  I  only  'its  him  back  when  he  whacked  me — and  he 
whacked  hard,  too;"  and  a  spark  of  returning  animosity 
shone  in  Tommy's  eyes  at  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs. . 

Mr.  Logan  finished  locking  the  door;  then  he  turned 
round,  and  his  glasses  flashed  in  an  awful  manner  on  the 
culprit. 

"  Oh,  you  hit  him  back  all  right,"  he  remarked,  calmly. 
''  And  a  nice  bruise  you  have  given  him — a  poor  lame  chap, 
too  I  Rare  sport,  wasn't  it,  l^ommy.  And  you  are  a  con- 
temptible little  brute-^that  is  what  you  are,  Tommy  Dunn ! 
And  a  hypocritical  little  brute,  too,  for  pretending  to  be 
sorry.  Let  me  tell  you,  little  boy" — transfixing  the  unhappy 
Tommy  with  a  glance  that  struck  terror — ^^  that  Cain  and 
Ananias  must  have  been  mean  little  chaps  too  when  they 
were  your  age.  I  dare  say  Cain  hit  back  many  a  time  before 
he  murdered  Abel ;  and  as  for  Ananias,  he  must  have  told 
plenty  of  fibs  before  he  came  out  with  a  big  one  like  that. 
So  hit  away,  my  lad,  and  tell  as  many  fibs  as  you  like,  and 
you  will  come  to  the  gallows  right  enough." 

'^  A  little  snivelling  sneak,  that  Tommy  Dunn  !"  observed 
Mr.  Logan,  irritably,  as  he  crossed  the  road  to  the  vicarage, 
while  Tommy  thrust  his  jacket-cuff  before  his  eyes  and 
wailed  afresh.  "  There,  I  have  lost  pretty  near  an  hour  over 
that  boy,  and  believed  him  too  when  he  said  he  was  sorry. 
A  box  on  the  ears  would  have  done  him  a  precious  lot  more 
good  than  setting  him  to  learn  all  those  texts ;"  and  he  un- 
latched the  gate,  and  walked  up  the  neat  gravelled  path 
bordered  by  dark  red  carnations,  that  filled  the  air  with  their 
spicy  fragrance,  and  let  himself  in  after  his  usual  custom. 

The  little  square  hall  was  flooded  with  evening  sunshine, 
but  the  large  bowl  of  roses  that  always  stood  on  the  carved 
oak  table  only  contained  a  mass  of  withering  blossoms.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  and  shook  his  head  as  he  noticed  this. 
"  She  has  no  heart  to  gather  flowers,"  he  thought,  "  and  there 
is  no  one  to  think  of  these  things  for  her ;"  and  the  shadow 
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deepened  on  his  sallow  face  as  be  tapped  at  the  sitting-room 
door. 

The  room  had  been  the  vicar's  study,  bnt  by  common  con- 
sent it  had  become  the  general  sitting-room  of  the  family. 
Since  her  mother's  death,  Gloden  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
pleasant  little  drawing-room  with  the  Indian  cabinets  and 
Chippendale  tables  that  had  been  Mrs.  Carrick's  pride — the 
relics  of  past  grandeur,  which  had  always  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  her  visitors  that  the  vicar's  wife  had  known  better 
days.  Gloden  loved  the  old  oak- wainscoted  room,  where  her 
father  always  sat,  with  its  well  filled  bookcases  and  worn 
shabby  furniture,  and  the  wide  bay  window,  with  its  view  of 
the  church  and  the  lich-gate,  and  a  corner  of  the  village 
green  with  the  curate's  white  cottage  and  the  school-house. 

As  the  curate  opened  the  door  in  an  unwontedly  hesitating 
manner  and  stood  on  the  threshold,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
sudden  pang.  The  big  high-backed  chair,  that  had  always 
been  filled  by  the  vicar's  portly  figure,  was  now  tenanted  by 
a  slim  girlish  form.  Something  in  the  forlorn  attitude  of  the 
girl  and  the  blank,  unseeing  look  of  her  eyes,  as  she  slowly 
turned  towards  him,  brought  a  strange  lump  to  his  throat. 
It  troubled  him  to  see  her  there,  and  to  note  the  change  that 
even  these  two  days  had  wrought  in  her. 

^'  I  knew  it  would  go  hard  with  her,"  he  thought,  as  he 
shook  hands,  and  made  some  remark  about  the  fineness  of 
the  evening,  to  which  she  returned  no  answer ;  but,  as  he  sat 
down  opposite  to  her,  she  contracted  her  brows  slightly,  and 
a  sigh  of  mingled  weariness  and  impatience  escaped  her  that 
was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Logan. 

Gloden  Carrick  was  by  no  means  pretty,  but  she  had  very 
expressive  features;  the  small  pale  face  reflected  aU  the 
variation  of  her  feelings  after  a  most  eloquent  fashion. 

The  vicar,  who  had  been  a  humourist,  used  to  call  her  the 
antelope,  much  to  her  young  brother's  delight ;  and  indeed 
there  was  something  deer-like  in  the  small  head  and  dark 
eyes,  something  springy  and  alert  in  her  active  movements, 
that  made  people  call  her  a  graceful -looking  girl.  '^  Gloden 
Carrick,"  they  would  say,  "  is  certainly  not  beautiful,  but  she 
is  quite  out  of  the  common,  and  then  she  carries  herself  so 
well."  But  to  Mr.  Logan  no  beauty  could  have  been  so 
alluring  as  that  pale  thin  face,  so  full  of  ungirlish  gravity. 

"  You  are  alone,"  he  began,  abruptly.  As  she  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  break  the  silence,  he  could  read  her  thoughts 
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pretty  plainly — "  Why  does  he  trouble  me  to  talk  to-night, 
when  I  am  tired  and  only  want  to  be  alone  ?  If  he  had  any 
tact,  he  must  know  that."  But  Mr.  Logan  only  settled  him- 
self more  firmly  in  his  chair. 

"  Your  uncle  will  have  to  go  back  to  Grantham  to-morrow,** 
he  remarked.  ^^  He  talks  of  coming  up  again  in  a  week 
or  80." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  May  I  ask  where  he  is  now  ?" 

"  He  and  Harvey  have  gone  for  a  walk.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  Harvey,  so  I  was  obliged  to  let  him  go. 
They  will  not  be  back  yet." 

"  So  much  the  better" — ^with  forced  cheerfulness,  as  he 
saw  the  girl's  reluctance  to  be  drawn  into  conversation.  He 
had  expected  difficulties,  and,  as  usual,  s^t  himself  to  over- 
come them.  He  would  talk  himself,  and  then  she  would  be 
obliged  to  answer  him.  She  had  been  silent  long  enough , 
the  dumb  devil  that  dominated  her  grief  must  be  exorcised. 
Her  nature  was  morbid  and  predisposed  to  melancholy,  and 
it  was  time  that  she  was  roused. 

"  So  much  the  better.  Miss  Carrick ;  there  is  much  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  I  hope  you  and  your  uncle  have  come  to 
some  sort  of  understanding  by  this  time.  He  has  been  talk- 
ing quite  openly  to  me,  so  I  can  grasp  the  situation.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  way  he  expresses  himself;  he 
seems  an  honest,  straightforward  man." 

"  Oh,  of  course." 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Carrick,  there  is  no  *  of  course'  in  the 
matter,  and  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  know  that  we 
have  a  kind-hearted,  reliable  man  in  your  uncle.  In  some 
ways  he  reminds  me  of  the  dear  vicar,  and  yet  they  are  very 
different  men." 

"  Yes,  indeed"— the  two  words  breathed  rather  scornfully 
through  her  parted  lips. 

"  There  is  always  a  family  likeness  between  brothers" — a 
little  pointedly.  "  Nature  will  assert  her  rights  in  spite  of 
our  reluctance !" 

And  at  this  plain  speaking  an  annoyed  flush  came  to 
Gloden's  face,  and  she  raised  her  head  a  little  proudly ;  but 
the  next  moment  it  had  sunk  again.  Her  dejection  and 
hopelessness  were  too  real,  too  overwhelming,  for  her  to 
resent  this  officious  rebuke. 

"  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  meaps  to  do  his  duty  by  you 
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and  Harvey,"  went  on  the  curate,  energetically ;  "  he  is  con- 
scientious, and  has  a  kind  heart,  and  I  am  sure  you  must 
feel  grateful  to  him.  Come — ^you  are  grateful  to  him,  are 
you  not  ?" 

^^  He  is  very  kind,"  she  returned,  in  a  low  toneless  voice. 
''  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  means  to  be  kind." 

"  But,  all  the  same,  you  are  not  grateful,  Miss  Carrick.  I 
know  you  are  wishing  me  at  Jericho,  but  we  must  go  into 
this  thing  properly.  You  know  I  am  sorry  for  yoAi,  and 
that  I  would  do  anything  to  help  you ;  but,  as  your  friend — 
your  real  friend" — in  a  significant  tone — "  I  must  implore 
you  to  accept  your  uncle's  terms." 

"  Must  we  talk  of  it  to  night,  Mr.  Logan  ?" — in  a  weary 
voice. 

"  You  will  not  be  more  ready  to-morrow.  Ah  1  I  know 
you  so  well.  Miss  Carrick ;  this  is  going  hard  with  you,  and 
you  are  kicking  against  the  pricks.  Look  here;  I  don't 
want  to  bother  you  more  than  I  can  help.  I  will  tell  you 
what  your  uncle  said  to  me  last  night ;  he  made  it  all  very 
plain  to  me.  He  said,  ^  I  have  been  going  through  my 
brother's  papers,  and  I  find  things  in  a  pretty  mess.  Ever 
since  that  break-up  of  the  Blechley  Bank  he  has  been  living 
up  to  his  income.  What  with  dilapidations  and  other  ex- 
penses, I  don't  believe  there  will  be  a  hundred  pounds  left. 
Of  course  we  must  sell  the  furniture ;  but  even  then '  " 

But  Gloden  interrupted  him  impatiently.  '^  Yes,  I  know ; 
there  is  no  use  going  over  it  again.  Of  course  I  know  there 
is  no  money,  but" — her  voice  sinking  again — "it  was  not 
his  fault.  How  could  he  ■  know  the  money  would  be  lost  ? 
He  thought  he  was  investing  it  so  safely.  I  think" — strug- 
gling to  repress  her  tears — "  that  the  money  and  the  trouble 
have  shortened  his  life.     He  was  so  unhappy  about  us." 

•*  He's  not  unhappy  now"  —  very  gravely;  "those  who 
have  passed  away  see  with  wiser,  calmer  eyes  than  ours.  I 
for  one  believe  that." 

"  Do  you  ?" — with  intense  feeling.  "  I  will  try  to  believe 
it  too.  But  oh,  Mr.  Logan" — her  voice  relapsing  into  hope- 
lessness— "  how  is  one  to  go  on  living  ?  Do  you  know" — 
speaking  the  name  with  effort — "  that  Uncle  Keuben  wishes 
us  to  live  with  him  ;  that  he  wants  us  to  go  to  him  at  once  ?" 

"  And  you  have  consented  ?"  Mr.  Logan's  tone  was 
almost  stern  in  its  abruptness,  but  there  was  unmistakable 
anxiety  in  the  deep-set  eyes. 
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'^  How  oonld  I  refuse  ?"-F-^lmost  passionately)  as  though 
she  were  defending  herself.  *^  I  hate  the  thought  of  it  as  I 
never  hated  anything  in  my  whole  life  before )  but  how  can 
I  let  Harvey  go  without  me  ?" 

^^  I  knew  yon  would  hate  it.     It  is  a  foregone  conclusion." 

"  Of  course  I  hate  it  1"  and  he  saw  her  thin  hands  grasp 
the  arms  of  her  chair  with  nervous  force.  "  I  know  I  shall 
loathe  my  life,  but  I  must  not  think  of  myself.  Do  you 
know  what  he  said  to  me  that  last  evening,  when  you  left  us 
alone  ?  <  Take  care  of  the  little  lad,  Gloden  ;  I  should  like 
you,  if  possible,  to  keep  near  him.'  Do  you  think  those 
words  are  not  sacred  to  me  ?** 

The  curate  bowed  his  head.  It  was  his  turn  now  to  be 
silent ;  she  was  opening  out  to.  him,  and  he  could  read  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart.  When  she  told  him  she  should 
loathe  her  life,  he  knew  that  she  meant  every  word  that  she 
said.  At  a  very  early  stage  of  their  intimacy  he  had  offended 
her  mortally  by  telling  her  that  her  pride  was  the  worst 
thing  about  her.  "  A  haughty  spirit  like  yours  needs  check- 
ing," he  had  said,  quite  seriously,  after  one  of  their  quarrels ; 
and  it  was  long  before  she  forgave  him  the  roughness  of  this 
rebuke. 

"  Harvey  is  my  first  duty,"  she  went  on,  in  a  quieter  tone  ; 
"  what  does  it  matter  what  becomes  of  me  ?  My  uncle  was 
very  kind;  he  told  me  to  think  it  over.  But  I  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment ;  I  said  at  once,  that  where  Harvey  went 
I  must  go  too ;  that,  if  he  would  take  us  both  in,  I  would 
try  not  to  be  a  burden  to  him-^that  I  would  find  work  for 
myself." 

"  What  sort  of  work  do  you  mean  ?" 

'^  Oh,  anything.  I  am  not  certificated,  but  I  could  teach 
quite  young  children ;  and  then  I  might  give  violin-lessons — 
I  have  been  very  well  taught.  He  did  not  venture  to  ask 
me  to  help  in  the  shop ;"  and  she  laughed  a  flat,  dreary  little 
laugh  that  was  painful  to  hear. 

<'  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  do  that ;  he  knew  how 
you  would  feel  about  things." 

^'  He  was  very  kind,  and  I  could  see  that  his  heart  was 
set  on  Harvey ;  he  talked  most  of  him.  He  reminds  him  of 
David,  their  boy,  who  died  some  years  ago.  He  told  me 
over  and  over  again  that  he  meant  to  do  his  best  for  him." 

'^  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  may  rely  on  such  a  promise. 
Miss  Carrick,  I  thank  you  for  this  confidence,  and  you  know 
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you  have  my  very  real  sympathy ;  but  there  is  something  I 
want  to  say  to  you.''     But  he  hesitated  perceptibly. 

^^  Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  saying  anything  to  me ;  this 
is  a  new  thing,  Mr.  Logan.*' 

''  If  I  hesitate,  it  is  not  because  I  fear  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  but  because  I  would  not  willingly  break  the  bruised 
reed.  Heaven  knows  your  inward  l^ruise  must  be  great,  but 
there  is  one  word  of  warning  that  I  must  speak.  Do  not  add 
to  your  heavy  troubles  by  undue  bitterness  over  your  changed 
circumstances.  Wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  work  lies 
ready  to  your  hand,  remember  that  no  change  can  really 
affect  yourself;  you  will  be  still  yourself,  the  same  Gloden 
Carrick." 

He  spoke  hurriedly  and  without  looking  at  her,  and  this 
unusual  delicacy  and  softness  touched  her  more  than  all  his 
blunt  speeches. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Logan,"  she  said,  gently ;  "  you  are  kind 
too,  and  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness  to  my  poor 
father."  She  stopped,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  stood  leaning 
on  the  table  as  though  for  support.  "  I  am  very  tired ;  I 
do  not  think  I  can  talk  any  more.  May  I  say  good  night, 
Mr.  Logan  ?    Perhaps  another  day  I  may  be  a  little  stronger." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  you  so  long,"  was  his  abrupt 
answer.  "  Yes,  go  and  rest,  and  God  bless  you  I"  He  wrung 
her  hand  until  the  delicate  fingers  were  almost  crushed,  but 
she  only  smiled  faintly,  and  left  him. 

The  talk  had  been  horrible  to  her ;  it  was  torture  to  for- 
mulate her  thoughts  and  to  give  them  expression.  "No 
words  were  strong  enough  to  tell  him  how  I  hate  it,"  she 
said,  with  a  sort  of  gasp,  as  she  stood  by  the  open  window. 

It  had  the  same  outlook  as  the  vicar's  study,  and  as  she 
leant  against  the  woodwork  with  her  hot  forehead  pressed 
against  the  window-frame,  she  could  see  the  withered  wreaths 
heaped  on  the  fresh  earth,  with  their  fluttering  streaming 
ribbons.  Some  pitying  hand — one  of  the  villagers,  most 
likely — had  just  laid  a  posy  of  gay-coloured  flowers  at  the 
foot.  The  little  attention  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 
"  They  will  not  forget  when  I  have  gone  away,"  she  thought ; 
"  they  loved  him  so  much,  and  he  was  so  good  to  them.  Oh, 
father,  if  you  had  only  taken  us  with  you  I"  And  then  she 
sat  and  wept  a  little  with  passionate  self-pity,  and  that  fruit- 
less agonized  yearning  for  the  human  touch  and  the  human 
eyes  that  is  the  bitterest  part  of  sorrow. 
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But  she  was  not  long  left  in  peace.  The  next  moment 
there  was  a  sound  of  scratching  at  her  door,  and  a  large 
rough-haired  terrier,  with  a  hrown  patch  over  one  eye  and  a 
comical  intelligent  face,  somehow  forced  his  way  into  the 
room,  and  springing  into  her  lap,  licked  her  face  with  great 
affection. 

"Oh,  Griff!  he  quiet,  dear  old  fellow.  Yes,  I  know  you 
are  sorry  for  me'* — as  he  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a  plain- 
tive whine.     "  Oh,  Griff,  what  are  we  to  do  about  you  ?" 

But  before  Griff  could  answer  this  question  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  there  were  quick-springing  footsteps  outside  the 
door,  and  a  pale,  delicate-looking  lad  rushed  into  the  room. 

Harvey  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  sister.  He  had 
the  same  small  head  and  graceful,  erect  carriage,  but  he  had 
far  more  claims  to  good  looks.  His  features  were  finely  cut, 
and  he  had  beautiful  dark  eyes.  Their  mother  had  been  a 
handsome  woman,  and  both  brother  and  sister  had  inherited 
from  her  a  certain  air  of  distinction  that  had  been  perceptibly 
wanting  in  the  good  vicar. 

"  Have  you  had  a  nice  walk,  darling?"  asked  Gloden,  ten- 
derly, as  the  boy  threw  himself  down  on  the  window-seat 
beside  her. 

"  Yes — no.  Oh,  how  could  T  think  about  the  walk  ?" 
— irritably.  "  Gloden,  do  you  know  " — ^turning  his  flushed, 
disturbed  face  to  her — ^^  that  he — Uncle  Eeuben,  I  mean — 
has  been  telling  me  about  things ;  that  we  are  horribly  poor, 
and  that  there  is  no  money  for  anything  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it,  dear  " — smoothing  his  rough 
hair ;  but  he  flung  himself  away  from  the  caressing  hand. 

"  Don't,  Gloden ;  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me.  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  pins  and  needles  all  over  me.  He  says  " — his 
eyes  dilating  painfully — "  that  we  are  to  live  with  him." 

"  Yes,  Harvey,  I  know ;  but  Uncle  Reuben  wished  to  tell 
you  himself.  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  You  will  not 
like  it,  darling,  neither  shall  I ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  very 
good  of  him  to  offer  us  a  home." 

"  He  is  a  good  sort,  of  course  " — reluctantly.  "  And  then 
he  told  me  about  Davie.  We  have  never  seen  him,  have  we, 
Gloden  ?  and  I  can't  say  I  was  much  interested.  How  is  one 
to  be  interested  in  a  chap  that  one  has  never  seen  ?" — kick- 
ing his  feet  against  the  window-seat. 

"  David  was  our  cousin,  dear." 

"  Was  he  ?    Yes,  of  course ;  but  1  can't  help  that.     One 
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can't  choose  one's  nncles  or  cousins.  I  dare  say  Uncle 
Reuben  liked  talking  about  Davie  because  he  was  his  own 
boy,  and  of  course  I  could  not  shut  him  up,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  was  bored." 

"  That  was  hardly  kind,  Harvey.  You  know  dear  father 
told  us  what  a  grief  poor  David's  death  was  to  them  both." 

"  Did  he  ?  I  forgot.  I  don't  think  he  noticed  I  was  bored. 
I  just  said  yes  and  no  at  the  proper  places.  But,  Gloden  " — 
looking  injured  and  miserable — "how  could  I  bother  my 
head  about  other  fellows  when  " — his  voice  becoming  rather 
husky — "  when  he  had  just  told  me  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  take  me  away  from  Repton  ?" 

Gloden  drew  a  long  breath,  as  though  she  were  oppressed, 
but  she  said  nothing ;  she  knew  how  intolerable  the  news 
would  be  to  the  poor  boy. 

"  He  says" — with  a  hardly  repressed  sob — "  that  he  ought 
not  to  afford  it.  Don't,  Griff" — as  the  creature,  conscious 
that  his  beloved  human  friends  were  in  trouble,  tried  to  lick 
his  face  affectionately — "  that  a  plain  tradesman  like  him — I 
am  repeating  his  very  words,  Gloden — must  dispense  with 
those  sort  of  luxuries.  A  public  school,  like  Repton,  costs  a 
deal  of  money.  He  means  me  to  go  to  a  grammar  school ; 
there  is  one  at  Grantham,  and  he  says  I  shall  get  an  excellent 
education.  Oh,  Gloden,  I  do  hate  it  so  I  Think  of  mixing 
with  all  those  cads — butchers  and  bakers  and  candlestick- 
makers,  and  not  a  gentleman  amongst  them  1" 

"  Oh  yes,  Harvey,  there  may  be  gentlemen  as  well ;  not 
every  one  in  our  rank  of  life  can  afford  to  send  their  sons  to 
a  public  school.  Oh,  my  darling,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  I 
am  indeed ;  but  we  must  try  to  make  the  best  of  it.  We 
have  no  money,  and  if  Uncle  Reuben  had  not  offered  us  a 
home,  what  would  have  become  of  us  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  would  have  got  on  all  right" — with  the  reckless- 
ness of  boyhood.  As  Harvey  was  only  thirteen,  his  experi- 
ence of  life  was  not  great.  "  We  should  be  a  precious  deal 
happier  living  together,  you  and  I,  than  we  shall  be  in  that 
pokey  little  shop.  What  will  the  fellows  say  if  they  hear  of 
it,  Gloden?" — looking  at  her  anxiously.  "  It  will  be  such  an 
awful  come-down." 

"  We  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  repeated  poor  Gloden. 
She  did  not  dare  to  let  the  boy  know  how  keenly  she  shared 
his  feelings.  "  As  Mr.  Logan  said  just  now — he  was  really 
very  nice  and  kind,  Harvey — no  change  in  our  circumstances 
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can  really  influence  us — degrade  us,  he  meant,  and  of  course 
he  is  right." 

"  If  only  the  fellows  don't  hear  about  it  I"  sighed  Harvey, 
with  boyish  egotism.  ^^  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I  am  not 
to  go  back  next  term ;  how  could  I  enjoy  anything  with  this 
on  my  mind  ?  And  oh,  Gloden,  I  told  Uncle  Reuben  that 
Griff  {nust'go  too!  We  must  not  leave  Griff  behind  us — 
dad  was  so  fond  of  him ;"  and  he  hugged  the  dog  as  he 
spoke. 

**  I  was  just  thinking  about  Griff  when  you  came  in,"  was 
her  reply.     "  What  did  Uncle  Reuben  say,  dear  ?" 

"  Well,  he  hemmed  and  haw'd  a  good  deal.  It  seems  Aunt 
Clemency  does  not  like  dogs ;  she  says  *  they  get  under  her 
feet,  and  worrit  her' — yes,  he  actually  said  worrit,  Gloden — 
*  and  the  back  yard  was  the  only  place  for  them  in  her 
opinion.'  I  am  afraid  I  spoke  up  then.  ^  Griff  is  a  gentle- 
man, Uncle  Reuben,'  I  said ;  ^  he  is  thoroughbred,  and  has 
never  been  into  a  back  yard  in  his  life.  If  you  are  kind  to 
him  he  will  never  give  you  any  trouble,  for  he  is  the  dearest, 
gentlest  dog  in  the  world.  Ask  Gloden,  and  she  will  tell  you 
we  could  not  be  happy  without  Griff,  either  of  us,  and  the 
poor  old  fellow  would  die  of  grief;'  and  of  course  he  had  to 
give  in  after  that,  but  I  could  see  he  did  not  like  it.  He 
muttered  something  about  Clemency,  and  the  new  stair< 
druggeting,  and  some  such  rubbish.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
Aunt  Clemency  one  bit;  do  you,  Gloden?"  and  Harvey 
rested  his  head  comfortably  against  his  sister's  shoulder,  and 
heaved  a  prodigious  sigh. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STILL   WATERS   RUN  DEEP. 

"Small  griefs  find  tongues;  full  casques  are  ever  found 
To  give,  if  any,  yet  but  little  sound. 
Deep  waters  noiselesse  are,  and  this  we  know. 
That  chiding  streams  betray  small  depths  below." 

Herrick. 

There  was  to  be  little  respite  for  Gloden  that  evening. 
Harvey  had  only  just  finished  his  speech,  when  the  house- 
maid  brought   a   message  for  her  young  mistress.      Mr. 
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Carrick  was  in  the  study,  and  would  be  obliged  if  she  would 
step  down  and  speak  to  him  for  a  minute. 

"  Oh,  I  quite  forgot  I"  exclaimed  Harvey,  in  a  conscience- 
stricken  tone.  "  Uncle  Eeuben  told  me  that  he  should  call 
in  again  in  about  half  an  hour  to  bid  you  good-bye,  as  he 
should  leave  by  the  early  train  in  the  morning.  What  a 
careless  chap  he  will  think  me  when  he  knows  that  I*  have 
never  given  you  the  message !" 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  tell  him  that,"  replied 
Gloden,  quietly.  "  I  will  go  down  to  him  at  once.  No, 
Griff;  stay  with  Harvey;"  and  the  dog  obediently  jumped 
on  the  window-seat  again. 

Gloden  paused  for  a  moment  before  she  turned  the  handle 
of  the  study-door,  as  though  she  needed  strength  to  brace 
herself  up  for  a  new  effort.  Her  nerves  were  in  a  state  of 
painful  tension.  She  had  had  little  sleep  the  previous  night, 
and  the  day  had  seemed  endless  to  her.  A  heavy  oppression 
that  almost  amounted  ta  physical  pain  weighed  upon  her. 
She  was  so  worn  and  unstrung  that  she  felt  as  though  the 
limits  of  endurance  were  reached. 

The  sun  had  long  set,  and  the  soft  September  twilight 
made  things  somewhat  shadowy  and  indistinct.  Eeuben 
Carrick,  who  was  tired  from  his  long  walk,  had  seated  him- 
self in  the  vicar's  chair.  He  did  not  at  once  turn  round  as 
his  niece  entered  the  room. 

For  one  moment  Gloden  thought  she  was  dreaming ;  the 
indistinct  light  confused  her.  Surely  that  was  her  father's 
grey  head  and  broad  shoulders,  his  very  attitude  when  he  was 
weary..  The  next  instant  Mr.  Carrick  looked  round,  and  the 
spell  was  broken ;  but  the  revulsion  was  too  great,  and,  hid- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  the  worn-out  girl  suddenly  broke 
into  hysterical  tears  and  sobs. 

Mr.  Carrick  sprang  from  his  seat  in  great  alarm.  Then 
his  shrewd  instinct  gave  him  a  clue  to  this  sudden  emotion, 
and,  putting  his  arm  round  her  a  little  awkwardly,  he  guided 
her  to  a  seat. 

"  What's  to  do,  my  poor  child  ?"  he  said,  very  kindly. 
"There,  there!  you  are  about  tired  out  with  the  day's 
worries.  Don't  keep  it  in,  my  girl ;  a  good  cry  will  do  you 
good ;"  and  he  stood  patiently  by  her  side,  as  she  fought  with 
her  strangling  sobs,  saying  at  intervals,  "  There,  there,  poor 
thing  I  you  will  soon  be  better  " — in  quite  a  fatherly  voice. 

Reuben  Carrick  had  never  felt  so  drawn  to  his  niece  as  he 
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did  at  this  moment.  He  bad  seen  a  great  deal  of  her  during 
these  two  days,  and  they  had  had  more  than  one  long  talk 
together ;  but  he  had  never  left  her  presence  without  a  chill 
misgiving  how  she  and  bis  wife  would  ever  get  on  together. 
She  had  been  very  cold  in  her  bearing  to  him,  and  had  kept 
him  at  arm's  length,  though  he  was  her  father's  only  brother. 
He  would  not  have  ventured  to  kiss  her,  or  hold  her  hand ; 
every  look  and  word  told  him  that  they  moved  in  a  different 
plane,  and  that  there  was  no  sympathy  between  them,  and  he 
had  not  understood  how  to  break  down  the  barrier. 

In  his  heart  he  had  felt  sorry  for  her.  He  could  not  look 
at  that  strained,  tired  young  face  and  not  see  that  she  was 
suffering ;  but  there  was  something  unnatural  to  him  in  her 
self-repression.  When  she  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to 
her  and  Harvey,  it  seemed  as  though  she  were  forcing  her 
reluctant  lips  to  repeat  some  lesson  by  rote ;  she  said  the 
words  mechanically,  as  though  they  had  no  meaning  for  her. 
"  You'  are  very  good.  Uncle  Reuben ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
refuse  such  kindness  " — with  what  stiff  constraint  she  had 
said  that  I 

"  She  is  a  cut  above  us,  and  she  knows  it ;  she  is  her 
mother  over  again,"  he  had  thought.  ''  Felicia  and  Clemency 
mixed  about  as  well  as  oil  and  water.  I  doubt  if  Clemency 
will  ever  get  on  with  the  girl ;  she  will  be  forced  to  leave  her 
alone,  and  let  her  mope  herself  into  the  doldrums.  Clem  is 
not  one  to  fash  herself  over  a  moody,  lackadaisical  girl  who 
is  too  proud  to  be  beholden  to  her  relatives."  For  Reuben 
felt  a  little  sore  on  his  own  account.  He  had  come  down  to 
Eltringham  with  a  heart  brimming  over  with  pity  for  his 
brother's  orphaned  children,  and  ready  to  do  a  kinsman's 
part,  and  the  silent  antagonism  of  his  niece's  manner  had 
chilled  and  aggrieved  him. 

But  now,  as  she  sat  there  in  sobbing  misery,  as  helpless  as 
any  other  girl  to  conquer  the  wave  of  terrible  emotion  that 
had  swept  over  her,  a  new  sort  of  pity  awoke  within  him. 
"  She  is  young,  poor  thing,  and  she  will  mend,"  he  thought. 
"  Nat  has  spoilt  her,  I'll  be  bound,  and  she  is  a  bit  highty- 
tighty  in  consequence.  We  must  be  patient  with  her,  and 
maybe  she  will  learn  to  put  up  with  us ;"  and,  as  this  thought 
passed  through  his  brain,  he  put  out  his  large  soft  hand  and 
touched  her  hair  with  a  timid,  unaccustomed  touch,  and  as 
he  did  so  he  remembered  all  of  a  sudden  the  baby  girl,  whom 
they  had  buried  in  Grantham  churchyard. 

6* 
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"  We  meant  to  have  called  her  Agnes,"  he  thought ;  "  but 
it  was  not  to  be — it  was  not  to  be." 

Gloden  did  not  know  why  that  uncertain  touch  on  her  hair 
soothed  her,  but  she  was  grateful  for  her  uncle's  patience  and 
consideration,  and  after  a  time  she  recovered  the  mastery  over 
herself. 

''  I  am  so  sorry  and  ashamed,  Uncle  Eeuben,"  she  said, 
humbly. 

"  Nay,  nay ;  there  is  naught  to  be  aCs^amed  of.  I  suppose 
tears  were  given  to  women  to  use.  You  will  be  easier  now 
than  if  you  had  kept  it  pent  in.  It  is  not  natural  for  a 
young  thing  like  you  to  put  the  curb  on  too  often  \  nature 
will  have  her  way." 

"  I  am  not  one  of  the  crying  sort,"  returned  Gloden,  who 
still  felt  some  apology  was  due  to  her  uncle.  "  I  slept  badly, 
and  I  think  I  am  overtired ;  and  then  Mr.  Logan  would  talk 
to  me." 

"  He  seems  a  good-hearted  chap,"  observed  Mr.  Carrick, 
trying  to  divert  her  thoughts  a  little.  "  He  is  not  much  to 
look  at,  and  he  is  over-fond  of  his  own  opinion,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  sound  grit  at  the  bottom." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  very  good.  Bear  father  always  liked  him, 
though  he  laughed  at  him  too ;  but  he  is  so  thoroughly  in 
earnest." 

"  He  is  a  good  parson,  eh?  Some  of  his  people  live  down 
our  way ;  there  is  a  cousin  of  his,  a  Miss  Logan,  comes  to 
our  place  sometimes." 

"  Oh  yes,  his  cousin  Winifred ;  he  often  talks  of  her." 

^^  She  is  a  plain  young  woman,  and  reads  a  good  deal.  She 
is  always  buying  or  borrowing  books.  I  fancy  she  is  a 
governess.  I  have  seen  his  mother,  too,  a  prim  little  lady  in 
widow's  dress.  They  live  in  Chapel  Street,  running  oflf  from 
the  Market-place." 

"  Indeed  !"  but  Gloden's  interested  tone  was  a  little  forced. 

Mr.  Carrick  glanced  at  her  sharply.  "  You  are  too  tired 
for  any  more  talk,  and  it  will  keep — it  will  keep ;  so  I  will 
just  say  good-night  and  good-bye,  for  I  shall  be  off  before 
you  are  up  in  the  morning.  I  will  write  and  let  you  know 
which  day  I  shall  be  down  again.  I  suppose  a  week  will  be 
long  enough  for  packing  up  and  all  that  ?" 

"Yes,  it  will  be  quite  long  enough.  I  suppose" — in  a 
somewhat  trembling  voice — "  that  the  furniture  will  not  be 
sold  just  yet?" 
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"  No,  no,  not  until  Fenwick  can  arrange  for  the  sale ;  but 
you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  When  I  write  I  will 
let  you  know  what  your  Aunt  Clemency  says  about  the  books 
and  things  you  want  to  bring.  Your  room  will  not  be  over 
large,  you  know,  and  it  will  never  do  to  overcrowd  it." 

"  Of  course  I  must  be  guided  by  you  and  Aunt  Clemency 
in  that." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  right ;  but  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should 
meet  you  halfway.  The  books  are  everywhere,  as  Clemency 
says,  but  we  can  stow  away  a  few  more,  I'll  be  bound.  It  is 
the  terrier  that  is  the  worst  difficulty.  You  see,  we  are  old- 
fashioned  folk,<with  no  young  people  belonging  to  us" — ^with 
a  heavy  sigh,  due  to  David's  memory — "  and  we  have  never 
kept  a  dog.     Clemency  doesn't  hold  with  dogs." 

'^  Oh,  Uncle  Reuben,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  giving  you  all 
this  trouble !" 

"  Shame  has  naught  to  do  with  it.  I  must  talk  it  over 
«with  Clemency.  The  lad's  heart  is  set  on  the  creature,  and 
I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  cross  him.  He  was  a  bit  contrary 
about  the  back  yard ;  that  seemed  to  put  his  back  up.  But 
I  am  thinking  about  the  new  red-and-white  druggeting  that 
is  on  the  stairs,  that  your  aunt  sets  such  store  by ;  and  then 
there  is  Jim,  our  big  black  cat.  Jim  takes  to  cursing  and 
swearing  whenever  he  sets  eyes  on  a  dog." 

"  He  would  soon  get  over  that,  Uncle  Keuben.  You  have 
no  idea  what  a  dear  old  fellow  Griff  is ;  even  father  loved 
him,  and  he  was  never  one  for  dogs.  He  has  got  over  all 
his  puppy  tricks,  and  he  has  such  nice  ways.  He  never  begs 
at  meal-time,  and  he  knows  when  people  do  not  want  him, 
and  hides  away  in  a  corner ;  and  he  only  barks  at  tramps  and 
ragged  people,  and  he  never  tries  to  bite  them ;  and — ^and " 

*'•  There,  don't  moither  yourself;  we  must  just  put  up  with 
him,  I  suppose.  Well,  I'll  let  you  know  when  I  can  run  up 
and  take  you  both  back  with  me,  and  you  will  get  all  your 
traps  together,  keep  a  good  heart,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 
And  then  he  shook  hands  with  her  heartily,  and  went  off. 

"  Ought  I  to  have  kissed  him  ?"  thought  Gloden,  remorse- 
fully. *^  He  kissed  me  once  when  I  was  quite  a  little  girl. 
He  is  very  kind  and  good ;  I  think  I  shall  like  him.  If  only 
iie  were  more  polished,  and  did  not  call  people  sir  and 
ma'am ;  I  am  sure  he  is  much  nicer  than  Aunt  Clemency." 
And  then  she  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  housemaid  to  fasten 
np  the  house,  as  it  was  getting  late ;  but,  spent  and  weary  as 
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she  was,  she  would  not  pass  Harvey's  door.  He  was  lying 
wide  awake,  staring  out  on  the  summer  darkness — which  was 
not  dark,  only  soft  with  shadowy  haze — and  obscurity  ;  and, 
as  she  bent  over  him,  he  suddenly  pulled  her  down  beside 
him,  and  she  felt  that  his  cheek  was  wet. 

"  My  darling,"  she  whispered,  "  it  is  so  late — nearly  ten 
o'clock,  and  you  are  not  asleep." 

"  How  is  one  to  sleep,  thinking  of  this  wretched  business?" 
he  returned,  with  an  impatient  fling  under  the  bedclothes. 
"  I  should  have  been  top  of  my  form  next  term — Beddoes 
said  so — and  in  the  second  team  at  football  too,  and  there  is 
no  end  of  fun  going  on  next  term.  It  is  a  beastly  shame 
that  Uncle  Reuben  should  send  me  to  a  grammar  school  I" 

"  Bear  Harvey,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  Uncle  Reuben  can  do.  Would  you  have  him 
give  you  a  better  education  than  he  meant  to  give  his  own 
son  ?  He  is  not  a  bit  niggardly,  but  he  is  only  a  tradesman, 
as  he  says.  We  must  put  up  with  it,  dearest,  and  fight  o\xi^ 
Yf&j  to  better  things.  Put  it  all  out  of  your  thoughts  to- 
night, and  try  and  go  to  sleep.  If  my  head  did  not  ache  so 
much,  I  would  stop  with  you." 

"  No,  you  won't  I  You  will  just  go  to  bed.  Father  said 
I  was  to  take  care  of  you ;  so  face  about  sharp.  I  won't  say 
another  word."  And  Harvey  buried  his  head  and  wriggled 
among  the  bedclothes  until  his  sister  had  left  the  room,  and 
then  emerged  and  tossed  on  his  pillow,  and  finally  cried  him- 
self to  sleep,  poor  little  lad ;  while  Griff,  beside  himself  with 
sympathy,  scratched  and  whined,  and  finally  jumped  on  the 
bed  and  lay  across  his  chest,  thereby  causing  him  the  anguish 
of  nightmare,  until  he  succeeded  in  dislodging  him,  and 
finally  boy  and  dog  lay  in  a  heap  together  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  weary. 

But  it  was  long  before  sleep  came  to  Gloden.  Her  head 
ached,  and  then  she  grew  feverish,  and  there  was  no  con- 
trolling the  thoughts  that  surged  through  her  brain.  All  at 
once  her  father's  farewell  words  rang  in  her  ears — "  Good- 
bye, dear  child ;  always,  my  good  brave  Gloden,  try  to  believe 
it  is  for  the  best."  And  then  the  next  moment  Mr.  Logan's 
speech  recurred  to  her — "  He  is  not  unhappy  how ;  those 
who  have  passed  away  see  with  wiser,  calmer  eyes  than  ours. 
I  for  one  believe  that."  What  if  Mr.  Logan  were  right,  and 
that  her  father  were  permitted  to  look  down  upon  her  strug- 
gles, and  those  long  years  of  effort  that  lay  before  her,  but 
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with  no  sorrowing  glance?  Tlie  great  crowd  of  witnesses  in 
those  quiet  resting-places  look  down  with  calm  eyes  that  see 
beyond  the  smoking  battle-fields,  beyond  wounds  and  blood- 
shed, to  where  the  fainting  soldier  lies,  sword  in  hand.  After 
the  battle,  peace.  ^^  The  rest  that  remaineth/'  that  will  be 
his  portion  when  the  strife  is  over.  Human  impatience  can- 
not mar  the  tranquillity  of  the  blessed.  And  as  these  salu- 
tary thoughts  insensibly  soothed  and  quieted  her,  Newman's 
beautiful  lines  recurred  to  her  memory — 

**  A  sea  before 
The  throne  is  spread — its  pure  still  glass 
Pictures  all  earth  scenes  as  they  pass. 

We  on  its  shore 
Share  in  the  bosom  of  our  rest 
God's  knowledge,  and  are  blest." 

^M^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^f 

^^^  ^1^  ^1^  ^1^  ^1^  ^^^^ 

It  was  not  a  long  journey  to  Grantham,  and  before  midday 
Reuben  Carrick  had  crossed  the  Market-place,  portmanteau 
in  hand,  and  was  standing  before  a  low  bow-windowed  shop, 
with  "  Reuben  Carrick,  Bookseller,  Stationer,  and  News- 
agent," clearly  legible  in  gilt  lettering. 

As  he  passed  through  the  shop,  a  little  bright-eyed  woman, 
with  grey  hair  and  a  red  woolen  shawl  crossed  over  her 
chest,  looked  up  and  nodded  to  him  with  a  smile,  and  then 
turned  her  attention  to  her  customer. 

^'  You  will  find  this  a  strong,  serviceable  purse,  Miss 
Logan,  and  it  won't  easily  wear  out ;  it  is  far  more  durable 
than  the  other  sort,  and  three-and-six  is  none  too  dear  for  it.'' 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Carrick,"  returned  the 
young  lady,  pleasantly.  **  Cheap  goods  are  always  dearest 
in  the  end ;  at  least,  that  is  my  experience.  Yes,  I  will  take 
the  brown  purse.  Please  put  it  up  with  the  other  things. 
By-the-by,  I  hope  Mr.  Carrick  has  the  book  that  I  ordered 
last  Wednesday,  *  The  Stones  of  the  Temple,'  you  remember." 

'^  I  am  very  sorry.  Miss  Logan,  but  my  husband  has  been 
ill ;  and  then  he  has  been  away.  He  lost  his  brother,  as  I 
Hare  say  you  heard;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 
Eltringham."     # 

"  Dear  me !  yes.  He  was  my  cousin's  vicar,  too ;  I  might 
have  thought  of  that.  Never  mind  the  book,  Mrs.  Carrick  j 
there  is  really  no  hurry.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  for  your 
husband's  trouble.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  cousin  feels  it 
very  much  \  he  was  so  attached  to  his  vicar.' 
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Mrs.  Carrick  did  not  answer.  She  was  a  woman  of  few 
words,  and  very  seldom  chatted  with  her  customers. 

'•'•  Your  order  shall  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible/'  she 
said,  as  she  handed  the  parcel,  '^  I  will  speak  to  my  hus- 
band about  it  at  once." 

Miss  Logan  thanked  her,  and  went  out  of  the  shop.  She 
was,  as  Reuben  Carrick  had  described,  a  very  plain  young 
woman.  She  was  somewhat  dark-complexioned,  and  her 
teeth  were  slightly  prominent;  and  she  was  near-sighted, 
too,  and  wore  pince-nez.  But  there  was  something  agreeable 
in  her  expression,  and  in  the  sound  of  her  pleasantly  modu- 
lated voice.  When  people  knew  her  they  invariably  liked 
her,  and  her  pupils  were  warmly  attached  to  her. 

When  Winifred  Logan  left  the  shop  some  more  customers 
entered,  and  by-and-by  Reuben  Carrick  came  to  his  wife's 
help.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  both  wife  and  husband  were 
busy  in  their  different  departments,  and,  except  in  business, 
they  did  not  exchange  a  word.  Now  and  then  Clemency 
raised  her  quiet  eyes  to  the  clock.  To  her  the  day  had  seemed 
interminable ;  but  she  was  patient  by  nature,  and  she  could 
wait  until  the  proper  time  came  for  questioning  her  husband. 
It  came  at  last,  when  the  shutters  were  put  up,  and  Reuben, 
in  his  loose  alpaca  coat  and  slippers,  sat  by  the  fire,  that  was 
generally  lighted  when  the  evening  was  come. 

The  neat  little  maid  had  just  brought  in  the  supper- tray 
and  placed  it  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Clemency  sat,  knit- 
ting in  hand,  at  the  other ;  and  Jim,  the  big  black  cat,  was 
curled  up  on  the  big  easy-chair  opposite  Reuben. 

The  homely  parlour  looked  the  picture  of  comfort,  and 
Clemency,  in  her  grey  gown,  with  the  little  red  shawl  still  on 
her  shoulders,  seemed  the  embodiment  of  tranquillity. 

In  her  girlhood  she  had  been  pretty^  with  a  soft  mouse- 
like prettiness,  and  her  eyes  still  retained  their  brightness.   * 

She  was  a  thoughtful,  self-contained  little  woman,  not 
given  to  much  speech,  unless  she  were  alone  with  her  hus- 
band ;  and  even  to  him  she  was  at  times  chary  of  words.  All 
their  married  life  Reuben  had  been  the  talker  and  she  the 
listener,  but  he  could  always  interpret  her  silence. 

"  Clemency  has  a  still  tongue,'  he  once  said ;  "  but  her 
words  mean  more  than  most  people.  When  I  married  her  I 
knew  I  should  have  to  talk  for  both." 

He  looked  at  her  now,  as  she  sat  with  bent  head  turning 
the  heel  of  a  sock.     She  had  asked  no  questions  as  yet. 
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"  Well,  Clem" — and  a  little  smile  came  to  bis  lips  as  he 
watched  the  flashing  needles  and  thin  fingers — "you  are 
about  ready  to  bear  things  by  this  time,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  I  have  been  ready  a  long  time,  Reuben,"  was  the  quiet 
reply ;  but  she  did  not  lay  down  her  knitting,  and  Keuben's 
story  was  told  to  the  sound  of  clicking  needles. 

It  was  an  accompaniment  to  which  he  was  well  accustomed, 
and  which  always  soothed  him.  Clemency's  knitting-needles 
tranquillized  her  nerves,  as  much  as  Reuben's  evening  paper 
rested  him. 

Reuben  told  his  story  without  interruption,  and  he  told  it  in 
the  way  Clemency  loved — with  plenty  of  details  and  copious 
annotations  of  his  own ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  she 
looked  up  at  him  without  a  word,  but  there  was  a  tremulous 
movement  of  the  lips  that  showed  she  was  moved. 

"  So  you  see  it  is  all  settled,  wife." 

"  Aye,  I  see  that." 

"  I  shall  go  down  again  next  week,  and  bring  them  back 
with  me.     You  will  be  ready  by  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  surely,  Reuben.  Patty  and  I  will  set  to  work  at 
once." 

"  That's  my  good  little  woman.  And  I  know  you  will 
make  the  poor  things  kindly  welcome.  It  will  seem  strange 
at  first,  Clem.  Our  Darby  and  Joan  days  will  be  over..  But 
we  are  growing  old,  and  after  a  bit  the  faces  of  young  folk 
will  be  pleasant." 

"  If  they  were  only  our  own,  Reuben." 

"  Nay,  we  must  not  think  of  that,  lass.  You  will  find  the 
girl  difficult  at  first.  I  doubt  she  is  a  cut  above  us,  and 
takes  after  her  mother.  Felicia  used  to  carry  her  head  in 
the  same  waj." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  Reuben.  She  had  a  trick  of  looking 
at  one  through  her  half-closed  eyelids  as  though  one  were 
the  dirt  under  her  feet." 

*'  Gloden  is  not  as  bad  as  that,  but  I  doubt  that  Nat  spoilt 
her,  and  gave  her  her  way  in  things ;  but  she  is  sensible, 
and  has  a  head  on  her  shoulders.  The  boy  is  a  fine  little 
fellow,  as  bold  as  brass,  and  speaks  his  mind  like  a  prince." 

"  Is  he — is  he  like  Davie  ?"  asked  his  wife,  in  a  curious 
inward  voice,  that  with  her  meant  strong  emotion. 

Reuben  shifted  his  seat  uneasily.  "  No,  no ;  there  is 
nought  in  common  between  them.  Our  Davie  was  dark  and 
sturdy,  and  had  fine  rosy  cheeks  of  his  own,  till  the  fever 
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took  him,  poor  lad ;  but  Harvey  is  a  pale-looking  chap,  but 
as  handsome  as  a  picture,  and  he  has  got  his  say  about 
everything.     Bavie  was  more  quiet-like,  and  took  after  you." 

If  Clemency  were  disappointed  at  this  description  of  her 
nephew,  she  did  not  say  so ;  ^^  One  must  put  up  with  things 
and  people  as  one  finds  them,"  was  a  favourite  expression  of 
hers. 

"  He  will  have  Davie's  room,"  she  returned,  looking  at  her 
husband.  "  We  must  do  up  the  attic-room  for  Qloden ;  it 
is  larger,  and  there  is  a  cupboard  for  her  things." 

Reuben  nodded  his  head  approvingly.  '^  There  are  some 
of  Nat's  books  and  some  bits  of  furniture  that  she  wants  to 
bring ;  and,  oh  !  I  forgot  one  thing,  Clem,  that  you  will  be 
sorry  to  hear.  There  is  a  dog,  a  sort  of  terrier — Griff,  they 
call  him — that  it  would  break  Harvey's  heart  to  part  with. 
He  is  a  quiet,  well-behaved  creature,  and  I  doubt  that  we 
shall  have  to  give  him  house-room." 

A  flush  came  to  Clemency's  cheek,  and  her  lips  looked  a 
little  compressed. 

"  Bid  you  hold  out  any  sort  of  promise  about  it,  Reuben  ?" 

"  Well,  I  said  we  would  try  to  put  up  with  him ;  the 
boy  was  so  bent  on  it,  you  see." 

**  If  you  promised,  there  is  nothing  more  to  say,"  was 
Clemency's  only  answer ;  but  her  husband,  who  could  read 
her  thoughts,  saw  that  the  news  had  displeased  her.  Griff 
was  the  proverbial  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 

She  rose  from  her  chair  after  this,  and  reminded  her 
husband  that  it  was  growing  late. 

^'I'll  just  finish  my  pipe,  and  then  I'll  come  upstairs,"  he 
said ;  and  she  nodded  and  left  him. 

She  had  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  but  she  did  not  at 
once  go  to  her  room.  She  stood  for  a  momenf  on  the  dark 
landing ;  then  she  unlocked  a  door. 

It  was  a  small,  neatly  furnished  bedroom  that  she  entered^ 
and  had  evidently  been  disused  for  some  time.  There  was 
no  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  curtain-poles  were  bare,  and  the 
small  iron  bedstead  was  covered  with  a  sheet. 

She  set  down  the  candlestick  on  the  chest  of  drawers ; 
then  she  opened  one  drawer  after  another.  There  were  piles 
of  beautifully  stitched  shirts,  and  some  boyish  collars  and  a 
small  tie  or  two ;  in  the  other  drawers  there  were  books  and 
toys  of  every  description. 

She  looked  at  them  all  slowly  and  mournfully ;  and  then 
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she  went  to  the  cupboard  and  took  down  a  shabby  jacket 
and  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon,  and  sat  with  them 
for  a  long  time  in  her  lap,  and  the  slow,  hot  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes. 

'^  Seven  years  ago,"  she  was  saying  to  herself,  "  and  he 
was  twelve  then.  Why,  he  would  have  been  a  man  by  this 
time — ^Davie-rand  helping  his  father  in  the  shop  ;  and  that 
bed  would  have  been  too  small  for  him.  He  was  growing 
fast ;  every  one  said  so." 

She  sat  on  a  little  longer,  fingering  the  jacket,  and  pres- 
ently one  of  the  tears  fell  and  wetted  her  hand. 

That  startled  her ;  and  the  next  moment  she  could  hear 
her  husband's  heavy  footfall  ascending  the  stairs.  She  rose 
quickly,  and  hung  up  the  jacket  again ;  then  she  opened  the 
door.  Reuben  was  standing  outside ;  he  looked  as  though 
he  were  waiting  for  her. 

"  I  knew  you  would  go  in  there,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  was 
expecting  you  to  come  out." 

"  Aye ;  I  felt  as  though  I  wanted  a  talk  with  Bavie,"  she 
answered ;  but  there  was  a  smile  on  her  face  as  she  spoke. 
'^  I  have  been  thinking  that  he  would  have  been  a  grown-up 
man  by  now.  But  to  me  he  will  always  be  the  boy  Davie  \ 
jeSy  always  the  boy,  till  you  and  I  see  him  again." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

'^TOU  HAVE  MADE  A  MISTAKE." 

"  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate 
For  will  in  us  is  overruled  by  fate." 

Marlowe. 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  sorrowful  one  to  Qloden ; 
each  day  as  it  passed  seemed  to  stamp  its  record  on  her 
memory  with  a  brand  of  ineffaceable  pain  that  no  future 
happiness  could  ever  quite  obliterate. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  complications  in  her  life. 
Even  her  mother*s  death,  deeply  as  it  had  affected  her,  had 
not  left  her  so  utterly  stranded,  with  such  visible  marks  of 
shipwreck  and  chaos.     Then  she  had  forgotten  her  own  grief 
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in  her  eagerness  to  be  her  father's  comforter.  She  had  been 
but  young — ^barely  sixteen — but  she  had  grasped  the  house- 
hold reins  so  firmly,  with  such  nervous  energy  and  force, 
that  her  youth  had  been  forgotten  ;  and  the  village  children 
curtsied  to  her  with  the  same  awe  as  they  did  to  the  squire's 
lady,  when  she  deigned  to  take  up  her  abode  at  the  Manor- 
house  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  shooting  season,  and  so  play  the 
part  of  Lady  Bountiful  for  her  own  amusement. 

Reuben  Carrick  had  been  right  when  he  had  asserted  that 
his  brother  had  spoiled  Gloden.  Her  father's  idolizing  affec- 
tion had  been  blind  to  her  defects,  and  she  had  her  own  way 
so  completely  in  everything  that  she  had  no  need  to  assert 
her  strong  will.  When  every  one  yielded  to  her  opinion 
and  consulted  her  convenience,  it  was  no  wonder  if  she  grew 
to  believe  in  herself;  but,  though  her  faults  were  many, 
there  was  a  ceirtain  openness  and  generosity  in  her  nature 
that  prevented  this  pride  and  self-reliance  from  degenerating 
into  mere  opinionativeness  and  haughtiness,  and  to  those  she 
loved  she  showed  a  rare  unselfishness  and  sweetness. 

But  now  her  father's  death  opened  a  deep  gulf  between 
her  past  happy  life  and  the  future.  She  was  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  simple  paradise  of  her  girlhood,  where  every  face  was 
the  face  of  a  friend,  and  where  she  could  not  pass  the 
threshold  of  her  home  without  meeting  the  greeting  smile 
and  words  of  her  neighbours ;  some  of  them,  like  old  Susan 
Burke,  had  known  her  since  her  birth. 

"  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  Eltringham  when  you  go.  Miss 
Gloden,"  observed  Nannie  Stubbs,  when  Gloden  went  into 
her  cottage  the  last  evening  to  say  good-bye.  "  So  you  are 
flitting  to-morrow,  I  hear  tell ;  and  more's  the  pity.  There  I 
sit  you  down ;  for  you  look  terrible  bad,  to  be  sure."  And 
Nannie,  who  was  at  her  wash-tub,  wrung  out  a  cloth  with 
energy,  as  though  it  were  some  relief  to  her  feelings. 

"  Yes,  we  are  leaving  to-morrow,  Nannie,"  returned  Gloden, 
in  a  subdued  voice.  How  many  times  had  she  said  those 
words  since  morning ?  "I  think  I  have  seen  every  one  now 
but  you  and  Susan.  I  left  you  to  the  last,  because  I  knew 
you  were  busy." 

'^  I  am  mostly  busy,"  returned  Nannie,  splashing  in  the 
soapsuds  again.  "I  don't  hold  with  sitting  down  and 
twiddling  one's  thumbs  like  a  fine  lady ;  poor  people  have  got 
to  work,  as  I  tell  my  Sally.  Life  isn't  all  fine  feathers  and 
flummery." 
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"  No  indeed,"  sighed  Gloden. 

^<  James  and  I  are  bound  to  work,  Miss  Gloden,  with 
twelve  children,  and  Sally  only  seventeen,  and  no  better  than 
she  should  be." 

But  here  Gloden  hurriedly  put  in  a  word.  "  Nannie,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  Sally.  I  am  very  fond  of  her, 
you  know,  and  I  do  think  she  is  very  much  improved,  and 
if  you  would  only  tell  her  so  sometimes,  I  think  it  would 
put  a  little  heart  in  her ;  you  know,  we  all  need  encourage- 
ment." 

"  If  we  do,  we  don't  get  it,  then,"  returned  Nannie,  defi- 
antly. '^  There  is  Mr.  Logan,  always  about  the  place,  with 
never  a  civil  word  for  a  body.  As  I  tell  James,  it  does  put 
one's  back  up  always  to  be  scolded.  *  Why  isn't  Tommy 
more  punctual  at  school,  Mrs.  Stubbs  ?'  or,  ^  I  will  have  to 
keep  Mary  Anne  in  if  she  does  not  learn  her  lessons ;'  and 
me  washing  from  morning  to  night  to  put  food  in  their 
mouths  and  clothes  on  their  backs,  let  alone  all  the  worrit  of 
mind  I  go  through." 

"  I  know  you  and  James  work  hard,"  replied  Gloden, 
soothingly,  for  Nannie  had  a  sharp  tongue  when  she  liked, 
and  it  was  never  over-sweet  on  washing-days.  "  I  often  hold 
you  up  as  examples  in  the  village.  '  Look  at  Nannie  Stubbs !' 
I  say  sometimes.  '  She  is  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  hardly  sits  down  all  day,  and  her  cottage  is  always  so 
clean  and  neat,  and  so  are  the  children — they  are  a  credit  to 
the  place.'  " 

"  Well,  to  be  sure.  Miss  Gloden" — ^in  a  mollified  tone — 
"  and  it  was  very  handsome  of  you  to  say  it ;  and  I  will  not 
deny  that  James  is  the  best  husband  a  body  could  have, 
never  drinking  away  his  time  at  the  Goat  and  Compasses, 
like  other  folk's  husbands  I  could  name." 

But  at  this  point  Gloden  struck  in  briskly,  ^^  Then  about 
Sally.  You  will  give  her  a  helping  word  now  and  then,  will 
you  not  ?  Seventeen  is  not  a  great  age ;  and  it  is  not  Sally's 
fault  that  she  is  so  pretty,  and  that  the  lads  pay  her  too  much 
attention.  You  were  young  yourself  once,  Nannie,  and  you 
must  not  be  hard  on  Sally." 

Mrs.  Stubbs's  comely  face  relaxed  into  a  smile.  ^^  There, 
there,  Miss  Gloden,  don't  you  trouble  your  head  about  the 
girl.  If  I  keep  a  tight  hand  over  her  it  is  only  for  her  good, 
and  as  my  mother  served  me,  and  I'll  not  turn  away  any 
likely  lad  that  can  earn  an  honest  penny.     It  is  the  feckless 
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sort,  like  that  blathering  Isaac  Stokes,  that  shall  never  come 
near  my  place." 

"  Isaac  Stokes  I  No,  indeed  I'* — with  a  slight  shudder,  for 
Isaac  Stokes  was  the  black  sheep  of  the  village.  "  Well,  I 
must  go,  Nannie,  for  Susan  is  expecting  me ;"  and  Gloden  put 
her  soft  little  fingers  in  the  rough,  work-hardened  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Gloden.  You  will  be  fine  and  missed,  to 
be  sure.  The  village  will  not  be  the  same  place  without  you 
and  the  vicar.  But  there,  you  won't  be  forgotten !"  and 
Nannie  went  back  to  her  washing- tub  rather  abruptly,  and 
her  voice  was  a  little  choky. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  pretty,  fresh-coloured  girl  came  into 
the  cottage.     Mrs.  Stubbs  looked  up  at  her  sharply. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here  at  last,  Sally  I  and  not  more  than  an 
hour  later  than  you  should  be.  It  is  fine  to  be  you,  Sallie 
Stubbs,  walking  in  the  lanes,  I'll  be  bound,  with  some  idle 
spark  or  other,  while  your  poor  mother  slaves  at  the  wash- 
tub." 

"  I  do  not  know  what's  come  over  you,  mother,"  returned 
poor  Sally,  her  cheeks  flaming  at  this  accusation.  "  Every- 
thing is  wrong  as  I  do  now.  And  I  went  straight  along  the 
road,  and  came  back  the  same  way,  and  never  loitered  at  the 
lodge  a  moment,  though  Mrs.  Reynolds  pressed  me  to  have 
tea  with  them ;  and  if  Sam  would  put  me  on  my  way,  and 
carry  my  basket  for  me,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  and  he  got 
very  little  encouragement." 

"  Oh  !  go  along  and  take  off  your  hat,  my  wench,  and  put 
on  the  tea-kettle,  for  I  am  as  dry  as  dry  can  be.  Then  Miss 
Gloden  has  been  sitting  with  me  for  ever  so  long,  and  looking 
as  down  as  possible,  poor  thing !" 

^'  Miss  Gloden  !  Bear,  dear ;  to  think  that  I  have  missed 
her !  But  I  will  go  right  up  to  the  vicarage  when  the  chil- 
dren are  in  bed,  and  take  her  some  flowers." 

And  Sally  set  on  the  tea-kettle,  and  mashed  the  tea,  as  she 
called  it,  in  the  little  brown  tea-pot,  and  set  it  on  the  bars  to 
warm.  And  all  the  time  she  wondered  why  her  mother  had 
not  flared  up  at  the  mention  of  Sam  Eeynolds,  for  the  young 
blacksmith  had  waylaid  her  more  than  once  lately.  She  was 
almost  minded  to  tell  her  about  the  blackbird  in  the  wicker 
cage  that  he  was  taming  for  her,  and  which  ^^  sings  so  beau- 
tifully in  the  early  morning,  as  never  you  heard,'^  Sam  had 
assured  her  as  he  pressed  his  rustic  gift  upon  her. 

Meanwhile  Gloden  had  crossed  the  village  green,  followed 
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by  the  snow-white  hissing  geese,  cackling  and  stretching  out 
their  long  necks  behind  her,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind, 
and  had  entered  a  tiny  lean-to  cottage  close  to  the  school- 
house. 

Susan  Burke  had  been  bedridden  for  fifteen  years,  and 
lived  alone  with  her  idiot  daughter.  Margaret,  or  Marget, 
as  she  was  generally  called,  was  always  regarded  by  her 
neighbours  as  a  poor  idiot,  the  rustic  mind  being  incapable 
of  nice  classification.  In  reality,  she  was  one  of  God's  inno- 
cents— a  grey-haired  child  to  whom  evil  was  unknown,  and 
the  whole  world  a  miracle  of  kindness.  To  strangers,  the 
blankness  of  M arget^s  expression  and  the  wavering  light  of 
her  dull  blue  eyes  were  somewhat  painful;  the  spectacle  of 
imperfect  and  undeveloped  womanhood  was  sadly  repugnant. 
But  to  her  mother  Marget  was  merely  a  child,  without  a 
child's  mischief. 

The  vast  patience  of  a  mother's  love  had  taught  Marget 
much.  She  had  learnt  to  keep  the  cottage  clean,  and  to  wait 
on  the  sick  woman.  Now  and  then  a  kindly  neighbour 
came  to  her  help,  but  Susan  never  owned  that  such  assistance 
was  necessary. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  fash  yourself,"  she  would  say.  "  Mar- 
get is  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  nought  tries  her,  and  she 
minds  every  word  I  say." 

Marget  was  standing  at  the  cottage  door  as  usual,  in  her 
clean  print  pinafore  and  white  sun-bonnet.  She  had  a  little 
black  kitten  in  her  arms,  and  her  vacant  blue  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  village  green. 

When  she  saw  Gloden  she  dropped  her  curtsy.  "  It  is  a 
fine  evening,"  she  said,  in  a  thick,  uncertain  voice.  To  Mar- 
get, even  when  it  snowed  or  rained,  it  was  still  a  fine  evening. 

^'  Stand  aside,  my  woman,  and  let  Miss  Gloden  pass,"  ob- 
served a  voice  from  within.  "  Aye,  Miss  Gloden,  dear,  but  I 
have  been  wearying  to  see  you.  I  set  Marget  to  watch  an 
hour  ago ;"  and  she  quickly  raised  herself  from  the  pillow. 

"  I  left  you  to  the  last,  Susan,"  returned  Gloden,  softly. 
"I  have  been  saying  good-bye  all  day  long,  and  it  has 
seemed  like  three  days  rolled  into  one.  How  tired  I  am  !" 
and  the  strain  of  exhaustion  in  her  voice  spoke  volumes  to 
Susan. 

"  Aye,  He  knows  all  about  that,  dearie.  He  was  fairly 
spent  Himself  when  He  sat  on  the  well-side,  and  the  woman 
took  to  asking  Him  questions  instead  of  giving  Him  a  drink 
e  6* 
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of  water.  I  never  liked  her  for  that ;  it  is  what  folks  do' 
nowadays.  They  are  always  so  busy  with  their  questions 
and  their  Words,  when  it  is  the  cup  of  cold  water  that  is 
needed." 

Susan  Burke  was  a  large-featured,  mild-eyed  old  woman 
who  had  been  chastened  and  disciplined  in  the  school  of 
adversity.  A  quiet  and  contented  spirit  breathed  in  every 
word.  Few  women  had  had  so  many  trials,  and  had  borne 
them  so  uncomplainingly.  She  had  followed  her  husband  and 
three  grown-up  sons  to  the  grave ;  for  fifteen  years  a  painful 
complaint  had  confined  her  to  her  bed,  and  her  only  com- 
panion was  an  imbecile  daughter;  and  yet  Susan  always 
spoke  of  her  life  as  a  happy  one.  ^^  It  has  been  just  a  bundle 
of  blessings,"  she  would  say.  "  Look  at  me,  with  my  eye- 
sight and  hearing,  and  having  no  care  about  the  morrow ; 
with  a  cottage  of  my  own,  that  Daniel  built  for  me  when 
we  were  first  married;  and  a  stocking  full  of  savings  for 
Marget  when  I  am  gone,  and  no  fear  of  her,  poor  wench, 
going  to  the  workhouse." 

Gloden  looked  round  the  cottage  with  mournful  tender- 
ness, as  though  she  would  photograph  it  on  her  memory ;  on 
the  low-raftered  room  and  latticed  windows,  with  the  yellow 
musk  in  the  red  flower-pots. 

In  after  days  she  could  recall  it  all :  the  checked  blue-and- 
white  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  the  patchwork  quilt ;  Susan, 
in  her  grey  knitted  shawl,  propped  up  among  her  pillows, 
with  her  Bible  and  horn  spectacles  beside  her ;  and  Marget 
and  the  black  kitten  in  the  rocking-chair.  She  could  even 
see  the  gooseberry-bushes  in  the  tiny  garden,  and  the  warm 
sunshine  streaming  in  at  the  open  door.  On  the  red-tiled 
floor  Marget  was  crooning  out  a  little  song,  a&  she  rocked 
herself  slowly.  She  had  taken  off  her  sun-bonnet,  and  her 
short  grey  hair  gave  her  an  odd  appearance. 

"  Marget  gets  on  finely,"  observed  Susan,  after  she  and 
Gloden  had  talked  a  little.  ^^  Twenty  years  ago  I  mind  how 
low  Daniel  was  about  her.  She  is  a  woman- grown,'  he  would 
say,  ^  and  she  knows  no  more  than  a  child  of  seven.  I  am 
most  tempted  to  wish  that  she  may  go  before  us.'  " 

'^  ^  I'll  have  nought  to  do  with  such  wishes,  Daniel,  my 
man,'  I  would  answer,  for  it  was  the  enemy,  not  Daniel, 
speaking  ;  I  knew  that  well.  <  Marget  is  God's  child  as  well 
as  ours,  and  we  may  trust  Him  to  deal  with  His  own.'  Do 
you  know,  Miss  Gloden  dear,  I  have  a  kind  of  fancy  that  the. 
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angels  will  teach  Marget  plenty  by-and-by,  and  tbat  they  are 
beginning  their  work  now.  She  says  such  things  sometimes 
as  you  would  never  believe.  I  heard  her  talking  to  the 
flowers  to-day.  *  1*11  be  a  flower  too  some  day — a  white, 
white  flower ;  and  then  she  spread  her  arms  and  smiled,  as 
though  she  felt  herself  growing.  She  is  happy  from  morning 
to  evening,  is  Marget." 

.     "  Oh,  Susan,  if  I  were  only  like  you,  and  could  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things  !'*  sighed  the  girl. 

'^  You  will  come  to  it.  Miss  Gloden.  Patience  isn't  learned 
in  a  moment;  we  must  just  take  our  lesson  page  by  page. 
L  was  long  in  learning  to  lie  quietly  on  my  bed,  but  now  I 
know  it  is  the  right  place  for  me.  Oh,  I  can  bide  still  until 
He  calls  me !  But  ay,  my  dearie,  when  He  sends  for  me 
what  a  joyful  day  that  will  be  1  Sometimes  I  dream  that 
the  message  has  come,  and  I  am  flying,  flying  through  the 
air ;  and  then  I  wake,  to  hear  Marget  bi^eathing  in  her  sleep 
beside  me,  and  the  old  brown  rafters  over  my  head." 

"  You  must  pray  for  me,  Susan,  that  life  may  not  seem 
over-hard  to  me." 

"  I  will  not  put  it  in  those  words.  Miss  Gloden,  lest  it  give 
offence  up  above,  for  we  must  not  be  fashioning  our  own 
crosses ;  it  will  be  more  dutiful-like  to  take  th^m  as  they  are 
sent.  But  I  will  pray  for  you,  and  welcome,  my  dearie,  that 
the  way  may  be  made  plain  before  your  face,  and  that  you 
may  not  lose  heart  over  it  \  and  you  will  think  of  me  and 
Marget  sometimes." 

But  Gloden  could  only  just  whisper  a  response  to  this 
appeal,  as  she  bent  down  to  kiss  the  wrinkled  brow.  She 
dearly  loved  the  patient,  kindly  old  woman,  and  the  word 
"  good-bye"  faltered  on  her  lips. 

Marget  stumbled  up  from  her  chair,  and  dropped  her 
curtsy  again.     ^'  It  is  a  fine  evening,"  she  said,  vacantly. 

Gloden  had  meant  to  visit  her  father's  grave,  but  as  she 
left  the  cottage  she  saw  the  curate's  thin  angular  form  cross- 
ing the  green.  His  steps  were  directed  to  the  vicarage ;  this 
was  probably  intended  to  be  his  farewell  visit.  It  would 
never  do  to  avoid  him ;  so  Gloden  heaved  a  weary  sigh,  and 
tried  to  put  a  good  face  on  it. 

Mr.  Logan  looked  at  her  keenly  as  he  advanced  to  meet 
her. 

"  Are  you  coming  in  ?  I  was  waiting  for  you.  Mrs.  Stubbs 
told  me  you  were  at  Susan's  cottage.     If  you  have  anywhere 
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to  go,  I  will  accompany  you — that  is* — 'with  a  half- smile — 
"  if  you  will  give  me  permission  to  do  so." 

"  I  am  not  going  anywhere,"  returned  Gloden,  quickly ; 
"  everything  is  done.  We  are  expecting  my  uncle  by  the  last 
train,  and  Harvey  will  meet  him.  Shall  we  go  into  the  gar- 
den, Mr.  Logan  ?  It  will  be  so  close  in  the  house.  It  has 
been  a  warm  day — strangely  so  for  September ;  don't  you 
think  so  r  ■ 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  it,"  he  returned,  abruptly,  as 
he  followed  her  through  the  gate.  There  was  an  elm  tree 
with  a  circular  seat  on  the  lawn,  where  they  often  sat  in  the 
summer  evenings,  and  Gloden  made  her  way  towards  it.  She 
was  fevered  with  fatigue  and  trouble  of  mind,  and  even  her 
hat  oppressed  her.  She  took  it  off,  and  unloosened  the  little 
silk  kerchief  she  wore  round  her  throat. 

Mr.  Logan  did  not  at  once  sit  down ;  he  stood  watching 
her  quick,  nervous  movements.  The  signs  of  trouble  on  her 
young  face  affected  him  strangely.  The  brightness  of  her 
eyes  was  quenched  with  weeping,  and  the  reddened  eyelids 
told  their  own  tale ;  but  she  seemed  unaware  of  his  close 
scrutiny. 

"  Miss  Carrick,  I  wish  that  I  could  see  some  improvement 
in  you." 

Something  in  his  tone  startled  her,  and  she  looked  up  ;  but 
he  was  drawing  an  imaginary  line  with  his  stick  on  the  grass, 
and  his  face  was  quite  impassive. 

"  You  are  taking  your  trouble  hard,  as  I  told  you  before," 
he  went  on.  "  What  is  the  use  of  fighting  against  it  ?  Cir- 
cumstances are  too  strong  for  you." 

"  Yes,  they  are  too  strong  for  me." 

"  They  would  be  too  strong  for  any  girl  of  your  age.  You 
are  not  weak ;  but  the  odds  are  too  great,  and  you  have  not 
proved  your  armour.  Miss  Carrick,  I  am  going  to  disobey 
you.  I  must  remind  you  of  a  conversation  that  passed  be- 
tween us  on  this  very  spot  a  year  ago ;  you  have  not  forgotten 
it,  I  dare  say.  To  me  it  was  the  most  important  conversation 
that  I  had  ever  held  in  my  life." 

There  was  no  mistaking  Gloden's  start  now.  But  she 
drew  up  her  long  neck  with  an  annoyed  gesture.  She  had 
been  so  unsuspecting ;  she  had  brought  him  to  this  very  spot, 
never  imagining  that  he  would  venture  to  speak  to  her  again 
in  the  way  she  had  forbidden.  But  there  was  something 
uncompromising  in  his  very  attitude.     She  would  have  risen 
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and  left  him,  but  lie  was  standing  before  her,  and  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  put  out  a  hand  and  check  her  retreat. 
Once  before — she  remembered  it  well — she  had  so  risen  in 
passionate  protest,  and  he  had  effectually  barred  her  passage. 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  leave  me  until  I  make  my  meaning 
clear  to  you,"  he  had  said  very  quietly ;  and  she  had  sat 
down  again,  feeling  that  he  was  too  much  for  her. 

But  in  the  end  she  had  silenced  him.  "  There  can  never 
be.  anything  between  us  two  but  friendship,"  she  had  said  to 
him,  almost  brusquely.  ^^  Please  do  not  tell  me  again  that 
you  love  me ;  it  is  useless,  and  it  only  gives  us  both  pain." 

"  I  will  certainly  not  tell  you  so  again,  if  you  forbid  it," 
had  been  his  answer.  ^^  No  man  has  any  right  to  persecute 
a  girl ;  but  the  fact  will  remain  that  I  do  love  you ;"  and  in 
her  heart  she  felt  that  he  had  answered  her  well. 

Bat  now  this  allusion  to  the  scene  that  had  passed  between 
them  troubled  her  not  a  little.  Was  this  the  time  to  speak 
to  her  of  love,  when  she  was  bowed  down  with  sorrow  ?  The 
silent  rebuke  in  her  eyes  warned  him  that  he  was  treading 
on  dangerous  ground,  but  he  took  no  apparent  notice. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  have  either  of  us  forgotten  that  con- 
versation. To  me  it  ended  most  disastrously ;  it  certainly 
left  me  in  no  doubt  of  your  meaning." 

"  Truth  is  always  the  best,"  she  returned,  with  that  hard- 
ening of  features  he  knew  so  well. 

"  You  mean  that  if  a  girl  has  to  refuse  a  man,  she  must 
be  careful  to  cut  away  the  ground  utterly  from  under  his 
feet.  When  I  left  you  that  evening  I  certainly  felt  as  though 
my  last  shred  of  hope  had  been  taken  away  from  me." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Logan ;  but  surely  you  have  not 
borne  a  grudge  against  me  all  this  time." 

In  her  nervousness  she  had  said  the  wrong  thing,  and  a 
dull  flush  came  to  Ewen  Logan's  face.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  misunderstood  by  the  girl  that  one  worships. 

"  No,  Miss  Carrick  ;  I  owe  you  no  grudge.  You  had  every 
right  to  refuse  me,  and,  as  far  as  I  understand  matters,  you 
have  that  right  still." 

Gloden  winced ;  he  intended  to  repeat  his  offer.  At  all 
costs  she  must  try  to  silence  him. 

^^  Mr.  Logan,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine  I  must  implore 
you  to  say  no  more." 

'*If  I  were  thinking  of  myself,  Miss  Carrick,  I  should 
probably  take  your  advice.     But  it  is  for  your  sake  that  I 
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speak,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  hear  me  patiently.  Under 
other  circumstances  I  should  not  have  spoken  ;  I  should  have 
waited  until  I  saw  my  way  clearly.  But  I  cannot  be  silent 
in  your  trouble.  To  spare  you  pain  or  annoyance  I  would 
willingly  cut  off  my  right  hand." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  murmured,  for  she  was  touched 
in  spite  of  herself  by  this  generous  and  persistent  affection. 

"  No,  I  am  not  good,"  he  returned,  with  stubborn  honesty. 
^'  It  is  as  natural  for  me  to  love  you  as  to  breathe  this  air ; 
I  cannot  help  myself.  From  the  first  I  felt  that  I  must  win 
ou  for  my  wife.  Your  faults  are  very  real  to  me,  but  I 
ove  you  in  spite  of  them,  and  if  you  could  only  bring  your- 
self to  care  for  me  and  to  overlook  my  defects  of  manner,  I 
would  do  my  best  to  work  for  you,  and  to  shield  you  from 
adversity." 

Gloden  was  silent ;  she  was  trying  to  find  words  in  which 
to  express  her  gratitude,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  though 
no  words  would  come.  He  had  been  very  good  to  her  in  her 
trouble,  and  she  would  never  forget  his  kindness  to  her  father. 
If  she  could  only  care  for  him  !  She  looked  up  at  him  as  he 
stood  before  her,  still  tracing  those  mysterious  cabalistic  signs 
with  his  stick.  There  was  something  ungainly  and  awkward 
in  his  attitude,  something  irregular  and  ungraceful.  His 
sallow  face  had  no  redeeming  features  in  her  eyes ;  to  her  it 
was  utterly  commonplace  and  insignificant.  Was  it  her  fault 
if  she  failed  to  recognize  the  inner  beauty  of  the  man's 
character,  its  honesty  and  unselfishness  ?  She  liked  him  as 
a  friend — a  trusty,  reliable  friend )  but  even  in  that  capacity 
he  failed  to  interest  her. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  hesitating  voice, 
'^  but  there  is  no  difference  in  my  feelings.  There  never  will 
be.  You  have  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Logan,  in  speaking  to 
me  again.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  a  hundred  times,  my 
answer  could  never  be  different.  I  grieve  to  tell  you  this, 
but  I  cannot  help  myself." 

"  No,  you  cannot  help  yourself;  neither  can  I.  I  shall  not 
ask  you  a  hundred  times.  Miss  Carrick" — with  a  grim  smile. 
^^  No  man  would  court  humiliation  to  that  extent ;  but  if  you 
ever  want  me  you  will  find  me  ready ;"  and  then  he  put  out 
his  hand. 

Gloden  felt  a  momentary  compunction  as  she  gave  him 
hers.  "  Do  not  think  me  unkind,"  she  said  hurriedly ;  '*  I 
shall  always  look  upon  you  as  my  friend." 
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"  I  shall  be  that,  whatever  jou  think  of  me,"  he  said 
grayely  ;  and  then  he  dropped  her  hand  and  raised  his  felt 
hat,  and  the  next  moment  Gloden  heard  the  click  of  the 
gate. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HABVI^T  SCORES  ONE. 

^  There  is  no  dearth  of  kindnea 
In  this  world  of  ours ; 
Only  in  our  blindness 
We  gather  thorns  for  flowers." 

Massit. 

''  Good-bye  to  Eltringham.  Good-bye  to  m^  dear  old  life 
and  to  happiness/'  whispered  Gloden,  as  she  dropped  her 
thick  yeil  and  shrunk  back  into  a  corner  of  the  railway  com- 
partment as  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station. 

Harvey  still  hung  out  of  the  window,  waving  his  straw  hat 
wildly.  "  Good-bye,  dear  old  chaps !"  he  shouted  hoarsely 
to  a  group  of  loutish-looking  lads,  who  grinned  back  at  him 
sheepishly,  and  touched*  their  caps  in  response.  ^^  What  a 
lot  of  people  to  see  us  off  I"  he  continued  excitedly.  "  Why, 
the  station  was  quite  full ;  wasn't  it,  Uncle  Reuben  ?  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Logan  for  a  long  time,  until  he  came  up  to  speak 
to  us.     Aren't  you  glad  people  were  so  kind,  Gloden  ?" 

But  his  uncle  made  a  sign  to  him  to  be  quiet.  His  keen 
eyes  told  him  that  hot  tears  were  falling  one  by  one  under 
the  thick  veil. 

Gloden  had  found  no  words  to  thank  pretty  Sally  Stubbs 
for  the  posy  that  she  had  handed  in  a  few  minutes  ago  at 
the  window.  She  had  had  no  answer  for  Mr.  Logan's  grave 
and  kindly  farewell,  though  she  noticed  how  pale  and  sad  he 
had  looked.  The  crowd  of  friendly  faces  oppressed  her.  If 
she  had  had  her  will,  she  would  have  stolen  out  of  her  old 
home  silently  and  unperceived.  But  the  good-bye  greetings 
of  his  old  chums  afforded  Harvey  infinite  consolation. 

Reuben  Carrick  showed  t^ct  and  real  consideration  when 
he  unfolded  his  paper  and  loft  the  grieving  girl  to  her  own 
sad  thoughts. 

Gloden  was  not  only  bidding  good-bye  to  a  happy  past,  to 
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her  much-loyed  home  and  her  parents'  grave,  but  she  was 
saying  farewell  to  everything  she  most  prized — friends,  posi- 
tion, the  homage  and  consideration  of  her  poorer  neighbours ; 
to  the  sovereignty  and  empire  that  had  been  so  sweet  to  her. 

There  are  some  natures  who  are  born  rulers,  to  whom 
to  be  first  in  a  village  would  seem  more  desirable  than  to 
be  on  equality  with  others  in  a  city.  Gloden  was  one  of 
these.  Her  dominion  had  been  small,  but  she  had  governed 
it  absolutely ;  and  Miss  Carrick  of  Eltringham  Vicarage  had 
been  an  authority  in  her  own  and  her  neighbours'  eyes. 

It  had  always  been  a  secret  grievance  to  Gloden  that  her 
father  had  not  been  her  mother's  equal  in  birth.  Mrs.  Car- 
rick had  had  good  blood  in  her  veins,  and  had  been  the  last 
representative  of  a  fine  old  family,  but  her  husband  had 
belonged  to  the  people. 

She  had  been  too  good  a  wife  to  remind  him  of  this  fact, 
but  she  had  never  accepted  his  family.  Her  only  visit  to  her 
brother-in-law  had  had  unhappy  results,  and  the  relations 
between  her  and  Clemency  had  become  so  strained  that  her 
husband  had  never  asked  her  to  repeat  it.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  shop  and  Clemency's  homeliness,  had  been  hateful  to 
her,  and  the  idea  that  her  husband  had  spent  his  youth  amid 
such  surroundings  had  been  galling  to  her  pride. 

Gloden  had  inherited  much  of  •  this  sensitive  exclusive- 
ness.  Like  her  mother,  she  laid  an  undue  stress  on  environ- 
ment and  culture.  Refinement  was  engrained  in  her  very 
nature.  To  her,  want  of  polish,  an  outer  roughness  of  man- 
ner, was  equal  to  a  defect  in  nature. 

Poverty  was  no  crime  in  her  eyes.  She  would  have  borne 
uncomplainingly  any  loss  of  fortune ;  but  the  loss  of  con- 
sideration, the  knowledge  that  she  must  move  henceforth  on 
a  lower  social  plane,  was  wormwood  and  bitterness  to  her. 

"  If  I  lose  caste,  and  my  equals  refuse  to  acknowledge  me 
because  of  Uncle  Reuben,"  she  had  said  to  herself,  "  I  will 
live  alone.  At  least  I  will  respect  myself."  Truly  the  spirit 
of  Felicia  Carrick  breathed  in  her  daughter. 

Reuben  Carrick  knew  all  about  it  as  he  tried  so  painfully 
to  read  his  leader.  No  fallen  princess  ever  posed  more 
proudly  in  her  hour  of  humiliation  than  Gloden ;  but  in 
his  honest  heart  he  read  her  truly.  "  She  is  young,  and  Nat 
has  spoilt  her,"  was  the  excuse  he  had  always  ready.  He 
could  not  forget  the  evening  when  she  had  wept  so  bitterly, 
and  he  had  stood  beside  her,  smoothing  her  hair  as  though 
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she  were  a  child.  The  remembrance  still  softened  him 
strangely. 

"  If  only  Clemency  will  mother  her  a  bit  I"  he  thought,  as 
again  he  set  himself  to  read  his  paper.  "  She  has  love  enough 
in  her  heart  for  half  a  dozen  women,  only  she  is  so  quiet  that 
folks  are  slow  in  finding  it  out." 

The  journey,  short  as  it  was,  seemed  long  to  Harvey,  who 
was  compelled  to  find  amusement  in  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  inciting  Griff  to  growl  at  imaginary  cats — a 
proceeding  that  made  his  uncle  shift  uneasily  on  his  seat. 
Presently  he  coughed,  cleared  his  throat,  and  finally  ad- 
dressed his  nephew. 

''  Look  here,  my  lad."  There  was  something  appealing 
and  remonstrant  in  Reuben  Carricks's  tone. 

"  All  right.  Uncle  Reuben ;  I  am  looking  at  you  hard 
enough ;"  and  Harvey  turned  round  lazily. 

'^  I  am  a  bit  bothered  about  that  dog.  I  have  been  think- 
ing where  we  can  put  him  to-night,  as  you  object  to  the  back 
yard." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  object,"  returned  Harvey,  briskly,  de- 
lighted at  this  chance  of  opening  conversation  at  last ;  '^  it 
is  Griff,  Uncle  Reuben.  You  see,  back  yards  are  always  so 
suggestive  of  cats  and  water-butts,  that  no  gentlemanly  dog 
would  put  up  with  them  for  a  moment.  Griff  has  rather  an 
alarming  mode  of  stating  his  objections  by  howling;  you 
see,  it  relieves  his  feelings — only  if  you  have  neighbours, 
th3y  might  object  as  well  as  Griff." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  my  boy,"  returned  his  uncle,  in 
rather  an  irritable  manner,  for  the  idea  of  having  his  slum- 
bers broken  by  the  yelping  remonstrances  of  a  broken  haired 
terrier  hurt  in  his  tenderest  feelings  was  not  exactly  pro- 
ductive of  comfort ;  "  but  we  have  to  consider  other  people 
besides  Griff.     The  question  is,  where  can  he  sleep  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  trouble  your  head  about  that,"  returned 
Harvey,  cheerfully ;  while  Griff,  perceiving  himself  to  be  the 
subject  of  altercation,  suddenly  sat  up  and  begged  in  rather 
an  abject  manner.     "  Griff  always  sleeps  with  me." 

"  With  you  ?"     Reuben  Carrick  actually  gasped. 

''  He  has  a  quilt  of  his  own,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed," 
went  on  Harvey,  with  confiding  frankness ;  "  Gloden  made 
it  for  him.  But  I  am  afraid  he  never  uses  it ;  he  likes  to 
curl  himself  up  by  the  bolster,  and  sometimes,  when  it  is 
very  cold,  he  lies  on  me.     You  see,  cats  and  water-butts 
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aren't  in  his  line  at  all/*  finished  Harvey,  with  an  engaging 
drawl. 

"  Humph  1"  was  Uncle  Reuhen's  sole  answer ;  but  he  got 
rather  red  as  he  folded  his  paper.  ^^  Clem  will  have  to  tackle 
them/'  he  thought ;  and  he  affected  not  to  see  Griff,  still  on 
his  hind  legs,  looking  like  a  dumb  embodiment  of  woe  with 
a  brown  patch  over  one  eye. 

Harvey  chuckled  as  he  turned  to  the  window  again.  The 
victory  was  far  too  easy  to  suit  his  taste ;  he  was  so  low  in  his 
mind  that  a  skirmish  or  two  were  necessary  to  enliven  the 
general  misery  and  flatness.  A  boy  of  thirteen,  however 
dearly  he  may  love  his  father,  cannot  shed  tears  for  ever ; 
circumstances  might  be  wretched,  but  the  spirit  of  boyhood 
would  not  be  utterly  quenched.  As  long  as  he  had  Gloden 
and  Griff,  he  could  put  up  with  a  good  deal ;  and  even  the 
shop,  deeply  as  he  loathed  it,  held  various  consolations  for 
him  in  the  shape  of  adventurous  books,  wonderful  knives, 
and  myriads  of  uncut  pencils,  and  in  his  secret  heart  Harvey 
had  unholy  thoughts  of  cajoling  Aunt  Clemency  out  of  some 
of  these  treasures. 

Gloden  had  taken  no  part  in  this  conversation.  They  were 
approaching  Grantham,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they  were 
rumbling  along  in  the  little  omnibus  through  the  clean  wide 
streets  of  the  old-fashioned  country  town.  Grantham  was 
not  one  of  those  sleepy  old  towns  where  the  grass  grows 
between  the  stones,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  drowsiness 
and  somnolence ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  briskness  and  animation  about  it. 

The  fresh,  sweet  country  breezes  blow  down  the  wide  hilly 
streets.  A  spacious  market-place,  a  fine  old  church,  and  a 
beautiful  hospital  were  its  salient  features.  In  the  narrower 
streets  there  were  quaint  old  shops,  worthy  of  being  photo- 
graphed, and  in  the  suburbs  there  were  plenty  of  pleasant 
dwelling-houses. 

Under  other  circumstances,  Gloden  would  have  found  much 
to  admire  in  the  grey,  harmonious  tints  of  the  buildings,  but 
her  lips  only  closed  in  a  firmer  line  of  pain.  Her  inward 
sight  was  picturing  a  far  different  scene :  a  grey  church  tower, 
with  jackdaws'  nests,  and  an  old  moss-grown  church-yard, 
bordered  by  dark  sycamores.  In  the  vicarage  porch  stands 
a  girl,  waiting,  looking — for  whom  ?  "  Oh,  father,  father  !" 
she  whispers  dumbly.  And  then,  with  a  final  creak,  the 
omnibus  stops,   and   Reuben   Carrick   descends  and  offers 
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his  hand  to  her.  Gloden  was  so  disturbed  by  that  inward 
vision  that  she  was  about  to  enter  the  shop,  not  noticing  that 
her  uncle  had  rung  at  the  private  door ;  but  the  next  moment 
he  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass  into  the  narrow  passage,  with 
its  spotless  floorcloth  and  mahogany  umbrella-stand.  But, 
in  spite  of  her  abstraction,  she  noticed  that  the  neat,  rosy- 
cheeked  maid  drew  back  her  skirts  with  a  suppressed  shriek, 
as  Griff  bounded  playfully  after  his  young  master. 

"  Dear-a-mercy — ^the  dog  1"  gasped  Patty.  "  Whatever 
will  the  missus  say  ?" 

As  Gloden  entered  the  sunny  little  back  parlour,  looking 
over  the  very  back  yard  and  water-butt  that  Harvey  had  so 
graphically  described,  a  bright-eyed  little  woman  in  brown 
merino,  with  a  red  woollen  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  came 
through  the  curtained  door  that  opened  on  the  shop. 

"  You  are  very  punctual,  Reuben,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  So 
this  is  your  niece  Gloden.  You  are  welcome,  my  dear,  and 
I  hope  you  will  make  yourself  at  home." 

"  Thank  you.  Aunt  Clemency,"  returned  Gloden,  shaking 
hands  with  her.  "  This  is  Harvey ;  you  have  not  seen  him 
before." 

"  No,  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  ;"  and  Clemency  looked 
at  him  wistfully,  as  she  held  his  hand.  Harvey  had  followed 
his  sister's  example.  He  was  not  going  to  kiss  an  aunt  he 
had  never  seen,  a  frumpish  little  woman  with  a  red  shawl 
over  her  shoulders,  who  looked  no  better  than  a  cook.  This 
was  Harvey's  unvarnbhed  criticism. 

"  Not  that  she  was  bad-looking,  you  know,"  he  added.  "  I 
rather  like  that  sort  of  crumply  grey  hair,  and  her  eyes  were 
almost  as  pretty  as  Griff's  when  he  is  waiting  for  a  lump  of 
sugar  ;  Griff's  eyes  are  always  so  expressive  then." 

Reuben  knew  what  that  sudden  softening  of  Clem's  eyes 
meant,  as  she  looked  into  the  lad's  pale  face ;  and,  though 
she  did  not  kiss  him,  her  hand  was  put  out  to  straighten  the 
brown  lock  that  would  drop  into  his  eyes,  and,  as  she  did  so, 
a  sort  of  inspiration  came  to  Harvey. 

"You  must  speak  to  Griff  too.  Aunt  Clemency.  Griff, 
come  here,  you  rascal,  and  sit  up  like  a  gentleman.  Look 
at  him" — as  Griff  resumed  his  woe-begone  expression,  and 
winked  one  eye  slowly — "he  is  waiting  for  you  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  or  pat  him  ;  and  perhaps"— with  a  sugges- 
tive glance  towards  the  t«a-tray — "  if  you  were  to  give  him 
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a  lump  of  sugar,  he  would  be  friendly  with  you  ever  a^r. 
Griff  is  such  a  gentleman  ;  he  never  forgets  his  friends." 

Clemency  hesitated.  She  hated  dogs  with  a  good  unrea- 
soning hate,  and  in  her  private  opinion  Griff  was  an  ugly, 
ill-favoured  mongrel ;  all  mongrels  had  brown  patches  over 
their  eyes.  The  very  sight  of  him  made  her  squirm,  as  Patty 
would  have  phrased  it ;  and  yet  when  Harvey  raised  his  eyes 
and  looked  at  her  in  that  innocent  confiding  way,  "  for  all 
the  world  like  a  brown  eyed  baby,"  as  she  said  afterwards  to 
her  husband.  Clemency's  obdurate  heart  melted.  She  took 
the  largest  lump  of  sugar,  and  held  it  out  to  him,  and  Griff 
knew  better  than  to  snap  at  it. 

"  Thank  you.  Aunt  Clemency ;"  and  Harvey  rubbed  his 
h^ds  furtively.  He  had  scored  another  victory ;  he  winked 
aside  to  Golden,  who  made  a  very  feeble  response,  and  then 
he  stuck  his  fingers  in  his  pockets,  and  took  private  notes  of 
the  back  yard. 

"  You  will  like  to  go  up  and  get  rid  of  the  dust  of  the 
journey,  while  I  mask  the  tea,"  observed  Mrs.  Carrick,  turn- 
ing to  her  niece. 

Gloden  had  seated  herself,  and  had  taken  off  her  veil  and 
gloves,  and  they  lay  huddled  up  together  in  her  lap.  ^'  She 
was  to  make  herself  at  home" — at  home,  good  heaven^  1  and 
something  strangling  seemed  in  Gloden's  throat  as  she  looked 
round  the  little  oddly  shaped  room,  with  its  horsehair-covered 
chairs  and  mahogany  chiffonier,  and  the  big  round  table  in 
the  middle.  Clemency's  knitting-needles  were  sticking  out 
of  the  work-basket,  and  a  shelf  near  the  fireplace  held 
Reuben  s  tobacco-jar  and  a  modest  pipe  or  two. 

"May  I  come  too?"  asked  Harvey,  with  sudden  interest; 
and  a  smile  came  over  Clemency's  grave  face.  It  faded, 
however,  when  she  heard  the  pattering  of  four  feet  behind 
her.    She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  as  though  to  remonstrate. 

"  Aren't  you  going  on  ?  Do  the  stairs  tire  you,  Aunt 
Clemency  ?"  asked  Harvey,  innocently.  "  What  jolly  blue 
jars  those  are !     Did  Uncle  Reuben  buy  them  ?" 

And  Clemency's  lips  closed  as  she  resumed  the  ascent. 

"  It  is  ever  so  much  nicer  up  here,"  went  on  the  boy ; 
'^  one  cannot  see  the  back  yard,  and  there  is  such  a  big  pas- 
sage. Take  care  of  that  step,  Gloden,  or  you  might  come  a 
cropper  in  this  dark  corner.  I  suppose  this  is  the  drawing- 
room  ?"  and  Harvey  marched  into  the  best  room,  as  it  was 
called — a  long  narrow  room  with  two  windows  overlooking 
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the  street,  with  a  fine  display  of  blue  china  on  the  low  old- 
fashioned  cupboards,  and  a  big  roomy  couch  covered  with 
spotless  antimacassars,  on  which  Griff  playfully  rolled. 

"  Harvey  1"  Clemency's  tone  was  ominously  quiet ;  when 
she  was  annoyed  she  never  raised  her  voice. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Clemency" — coming  to  her  side  at  once. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  strict,  my  dear,  but  I  think  dogs 
are  out  of  place  in  a  best  room ;  you  see  he  is  tumbling 
those  antimacassars  that  Patty  has  just  washed  and  ironed." 

"So  he  is.  Come  off  at  once,  you  disreputable  fellow. 
Can't  you  hear  what  Aunt  Clemency  says?  Hands  off! 
There,  you  see  him" — as  Griff  lay  down  on  the  rug ;  "  he 
will  never  touch  an  antimacassar  again.  ^  Hands  off,'  he 
knows  what  I  mean  at  once.  Oh !  he  is  the  cleverest  dog 
you  ever  saw ;  he  is  as  intelligent  as  a  child.  He  knows 
everything  I  say,  take  my  word  for  it.  Aunt  Clemency.  You 
will  never  mind  him  in  your  best  room,  though  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful room,  of  course" — glancing  round  with  an  air  of  con- 
descension. 

Harvey  was  talking  fast ;  perhaps  he  was  a  trifle  nervous. 
But  his  aunt  made  no  further  remonstrance.  She  led  the 
way  silently  to  a  room  with  a  view  of  the  very  back  yard 
that  Harvey  hated ;  but,  happily,  the  sight  of  a  bow  over 
the  mantelpiece  distracted  his  attention. 

"  What  a  jolly  bow.  Aunt  Clemency !  I  suppose  that 
belonged  to  Cousin  David ;  he  had  lots  of  things,  of  course. 
Was  this  David's  room?"  and  some  happy  instinct  made 
Harvey  drop  his  voice,  and  go  so  close  to  his  aunt  that  she 
again  straightened  the  unruly  brown  lock. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  this  was  David's  room.  You  will  find 
plenty  of  his  things  in  that  cupboard ;  we  will  look  at  them 
by-and-by.  This  was  his  little  bed ;"  and  she  touched  the 
quilt  reverently.  "  My  room  is  close  by,  and  if  you  knock 
on  the  wall  I  should  hear  you.  David  always  knocked  when 
he  wanted  me." 

"  Did  he.  Aunt  Clem  ?"  He  was  still  regarding  the  bow, 
and  in  his  abstraction  he  had  abbreviated  her  name.  ^^  It  is 
a  nice  little  room,  isn't  it,  Gloden  ?  though  it  is  not  as  big  as 
my  room  at  home,  and  there  is  no  garden,  and  one  can't  see 
the  jackdaws."  But  here  Harvey  glanced  at  his  sister's 
quivering  lip,  and  held  his  peace. 

"  Your  sister  is  tired,  Harvey,"  observed  his  aunt,  quickly, 
"  Your  room  is  upstairs,  Gloden ,  it  is  in  the  front.     I  chose 
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it  because  it  was  large  and  airy  and  would  hold  your  things ; 
this  is  a  grand  house  for  cupboards."  Clemency  was  exert- 
ing herself  to  talk,  but  Gloden's  lips  had  scarcely  unclosed. 
She  murmured  a  word  or  two  of  thanks  when  her  aunt  pre- 
pared to  leave  her.  "  I  must  mask  the  tea,  and  see  that 
Patty  does  not  burn  the  tea-cakes/'  she  said,  as  she  withdrew. 

Gloden  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  quite  motionless 
for  a  moment.  It  was  a  large  bare-looking  room,  with  a 
slightly  sloping  roof  in  one  corner,  and  a  good-sized  window, 
underneath  which  stood  a  handsome  chest  of  drawers  with 
a  looking-glass.  The  ordinary  toilet-table  was  missing.  The 
bed,  washstand,  and  cupboard  occupied  the  other  angles,  and 
a  new  green  Kidderminster  carpet  covered  a  good  portion  of 
the  floor.  It  was  a  spacious  room,  but,  in  spite  of  the  spot- 
less dimity  hangings,  it  had  a  comfortless  look.  There  was 
no  restful  chair,  no  book-shelves  or  table ;  but  this  could 
easily  be  remedied.  Gloden  had  plenty  of  treasures  to  beau- 
tify the  bare  walls.  One  moment  of  deadly  heart-sickness, 
and  then  Gloden  pulled  herself  together. 

"  I  will  not  give  way — I  will  not — I  will  not !"  she  said, 
and  she  resolutely  turned  away  and  began  bathing  her  burn- 
ing face  with  the  clear  cold  water. 

She  had  just  smoothed  her  hair,  when  Harvey  interrupted 
her.  "  Come  along,  Gloden,"  he  said,  impatiently ;  "  don't 
you  want  your  tea  r  There  is  an  uncommonly  good  smell, 
like  ham  frying ;  and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  What  did 
Aunt  Clemency  mean  when  she  said  she  was  going  to  mask 
the  tea  ?  She  seems  rather  a  good  sort,  doesn't  she  ?"  and 
Harvey  put  his  arm  round  his  sister's  slender  waist  in  his 
usual  coaxing  fashion. 

She  stooped  down  and  kissed  him  with  a  sudden  passionate 
impulse.  "  Harvey  darling,  we  must  be  brave,  and  try  and 
make  the  best  of  things.  We  must  help  each  other,  you 
and  I."  •^  . 

"  Oh,  we  shall  get  along  somehow" — in  a  reassuring  tone. 
"  Of  course  it  is  beastly  hard  lines  to  live  in  a  shop ;  and 
don't  you  hate  that  pokey  little  parlour  ?  But  this  room 
isn't  bad.  You  have  a  jolly  look  out  over  the  roofs.  Why, 
there  is  a  church  spire  and  a  bit  of  blue  sky ;  and  do  you 
see  those  pigeons,  Glow  ?  Look  at  that  white  fantail  strut- 
ting about  just  opposite  us !  Somebody  in  this  street  must 
keep  pigeons.  We  will  spread  food  for  them  on  this  ledge 
underneath  your  window,  and  then  they  will  get  tame.    Per- 
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haps  Uncle  Reuben  wo^cL  let  me  keep  pigeons  or  rabbits  and 
things  in  that  horrid  5rard.     Do  you  think  he  would  ?" 

"  We  can  ask  him  by-and-by,"  returned  his  sister,  gently. 
'^  I  am  quite  sure  neither  he  nor  Aunt  Clemency  will  refuse 
anything  reasonable.  But  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
that.  Gome,  dear,  I  am  quite  ready  ;"  and  they  went  down 
hand-in-hand. 

"  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  happy/'  thought 
Gloden.  ^'  He  is  so  young  that  he  will  learn  to  adapt  him* 
self  to  circumstances.'' 

And  there  was  certainly  no  fault  to  find  with  Harvey's 
appetite  that  evening.  He  did  full  justice  to  the  excellent 
viands  that  Clemency  had  provided  for  her  guests,  and  her 
kind  eyes  brightened  as  he  declared  the  tea-cakes  were  first- 
rate. 

^'  Patty  makes  them,  my  dear,"  she  said. 

"Is  Patty  your  cook,  Aunt  Clemency?"  asked  Harvey, 
with  boyish  curiosity. 

''  She  is  cook,  housemaid,  and  parlour-maid  all  in  one," 
returned  his  aunt,  dryly.  "  We  only  keep  one  servant,  my 
dear." 

And  Harvey  exchanged  an  alarmed  glance  with  his  sister. 
One  servant !  Would  he  be  expected  to  black  his  own  boots  ? 
But  Reuben  broke  an  awkward  silence  by  addressing  his  wife. 

''  I  suppose  everything  has  been  going  on  much  as  usual 
to-day  ?" 

"  We  had  a  large  order  from  Frampton,"  returned  Mrs. 
Carrick,  quietly.  "  And  oh,  I  forgot,  Reuben  ;  Mr.  Lorimer 
is  back  at  the  Hall.  He  came  in  for  some  magazines  this 
afternoon,  when  Miss  Logan  and  Miss  Wentworth  were  in 
the  shop." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  wife  I"  and  Reuben  lay  down  the  toast 
he  was  spreading  with  marmalade,  and  glanced  at  hex  ^^^h 
an  air  o£.interest.  '*  And  how  did  the  poor  fellow  look, 
Clem  ?" 

''  Well,  to  my  mind  he  looked  older  and  thinner,  and  he 
has  got  rarely  brown  with  his  travels.  He  looked  less  of  a 
lad  since  his  trouble.  The  ladies  were  talking  to  him ;  but 
of  course  I  could  not  help  hearing  what  they  said.  It  seems 
he  is  expecting  his  sister  down  again." 

'^  Dear  me,  dear  me  1"  returned  Reuben,  in  such  an  impres* 
sive  tone  that  Harvey  began  questioning  him  at  once. 

<<  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours,  Uncle  Reuben  ?" 
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"  No,  no,  my  lad ;  we  are  talking  about  Mr.  Lorimer,  of 
Silcote  Hall.  He  is  a  customer  of  ours.  He  lost  his  wife 
about  eight  months  ago,  and  he  has  got  a  bit  of  a  girl.  Oh, 
it  was  a  sad  business !  She  was  a  fine  woman.  Lady  Car — 
as  handsome  a  woman  as  one  would  wish  to  see/' 

"  Where  is  Silcote  Hall,  Uncle  Reuben  ?    Is  it  a  big  place  ?" 

'^  Yes ;  it  is  a  fine,  large  place.  There  is  a  park,  with 
plenty  of  timber ;  but  it  is  a  lonesome  place  for  a  young  man 
to  live.  Why,  the  house  is  as  big  as  a  barrack.  There  is  a 
music-room  that  Lady  Car  had  built  that  is  the  admiration 
of  the  county.  I  saw  it  when  they  gave  the  big  fite.  Oh, 
she  was  a  grand  hostess  I  She  liked  to  have  her  guests 
about  her,  and  to  give  them  the  best  of  everything.  Don't 
you  remember  the  ball  they  gave,  Clem  ?  Miss  Logan  told 
us  about  it.  She  said  Lady  Car  looked  like  a  queen  in  her 
green  velvet  and  diamonds.'' 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  Reuben." 

But  Harvey  struck  in.  "  I  like  big  places.  There  was  a 
park  at  Eltringham.  I  used  to  go  with  Bentham  when  he 
shot  rabbits.  He  was  the  keeper.  I  dare  say  there  are 
hundreds  of  rabbits  in  Silcote  Park.  May  I  go.  Uncle 
Reuben  ?  Is  it  far  from  here  ?  I  can  muzzle  Griff,  or  take 
him  in  a  leash." 

'^  It  is  a  matter  of  three  miles,  or  perhaps  two  and  a  half, 
from  here.  Oh  yes ;  the  park  is  open  to  every  one.  Silcote 
Church  is  down  by  the  north  lodge.  It  will  be  a  nice  walk 
for  you  and  Gloden  one  fine  afternoon." 

"  We  will  go  there  to-morrow,"  returned  Harvey,  decidedly. 
He  was  never  slow  in  making  his  plans. 

"  Reuben,  if  you  will  return  thanks,"  observed  Clemency, 
in  her  quiet  tones,  ^^  I  will  go  into  the  shop  and  send  Ben  to 
his  tea.  I  dare  say  Gloden  will  be  glad  to  see  to  her  unpack- 
ing, and  to  put  things  straight  for  the  night." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  was  Gloden's  answer ;  and  she  rose  at 
once  with  a  look  of  relief. 

Harvey's  eyes  followed  his  aunt  wistfully.  He  glanced 
through  the  half-opened  door.  The  shop  looked  delightfully 
snug  and  inviting ;  it  would  be  amusing  to  stroll  about,  and 
watch  the  customers  and  passers-by.  No  one  would  notice 
him ;  Aunt  Clemency  and  Uncle  Reuben  would  be  far  too 
busy  making  up  parcels ;  Gloden  had  disappeared.  He  hesi- 
tated, looked,  longed,  and  finally  crept  through  the  door ;  and 
then  began  reading  the  titles  of  the  looks  in  the  glass  cases, 
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and  finally  selecting  one,  a  popular  story  for  boys  by 
Henty,  he  sat  down  in  a  corner  and  became  absorbed  in  its 
contents. 

No  one  disturbed  him.  Keuben  was  busy  at  accounts  in 
the  cashier's  box,  and  Clemency  had  her  customers ;  but  now 
and  then  her  qliiet  footfall  lingered  a  moment,  and  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  bent  curly  head.  "  It  is  the  very  place  where 
Davie  loved  to  sit,"  she  murmured  to  herself ;  "  it  might  have 
been  Davie  himself,  helping  himself  to  books,  and  sitting 
there  like  a  mouse  in  its  comer ;"  and  her  hand  touched  his 
shoulder. 

**  Don't  try  your  eyes,  my  dear ;  it  is  getting  dark." 

Harvey  started  up.  "  Is  it,  Aunt  Clem  ?  I  have  got  hold 
of  such  a  Jolly  book;  I  quite  forgot  where  I  was.  Come 
along,  Griff;  we*ll  have  a  turn  down  the  street  and  wake 
ourselves  up ;"  and  Harvey  caught  up  his  hat  and  marched 
off. 

""What  a  pretty  boy,  Mrs.  Carrickl  Is  he  one  of  Dr. 
Woodhouse's  boys?"  asked  Miss  Logan,  who  had  come  to 
order  some  book. 

*'  No,  Miss  Logan  ;  lie  is  my  husband's  nephew.  He  and 
his  sister  have  come  to  live  with  us." 

^^  Your  husband  is  to  be  congratulated  on  liaving  such  a 
nephew," Returned  Miss  Logan,  in  her  pleasant  way;  and 
then  she  took  up  her  parcel. 

Harvey  was  still  at  the  shop  door  as  she  passed.  As  she 
smiled  at  him,  h.e  coloured  and  raised  his  cap.  "  Poor  boy ! 
tirhat  a  come-down  from  the  vicarage  at  Eltringham  1"  she 
said  to  herself;  "  and  he  looks  such  a  thorough  little  gentle- 
man. I  wonder  if  he  would  have  liked  me  to  speak  to>him  ? 
I  might  have  told  him  that  I  was  Ewen^s  cousin ;  but  he 
looked  so  shy.  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  acquaintance ;"  and  then  she  quick- 
ened her  footsteps.  The  soft  September  twilight  was  fast 
stealing  on,  but  Winifred  Logan  had  only  just  finished  her 
day's  work. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"YOU  ARE  VERY  GOOD,  AUNT  CLEMENCY." 

"  Tangbt  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them." 

Goldsmith. 

Gloden  made  her  fatigue  a  pretext  for  retiring  early  that 
evening,  and  persuaded  Harvey  with  some  difficulty  to  put 
aside  his  hook  and  accompany  her.  Harvey  was  comfortahle 
and  unwilling  to  move,  the  story  was  engrossing ;  hut  his 
sister's  gentle  persistence  as  usual  ohliged  him  to  yield,  and 
he  went  off  grumbling  good  humouredly.  Neither  Reuben 
nor  Clemency  interposed  a  word  during  the  brief  contest, 
but  when  the  door  closed  on  the  trio — for  Griff  had,  of 
course,  followed  his  young  ms^^ster — Reuben  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  his  tobacco-jar  and  pipe,  while  Clemency  moved 
quietly  about  the  room,  straightening  the  chairs,  and  putting 
things  in  order.  Once  she  nearly  stumbled,  and  with  diffi- 
culty recovered  herself.  She  had  set  her  foot  on  a  small 
round  pebble  that  Harvey  had  dropped  out  of  his  pocket ;  it 
was  a  grey  stone,  well  rubbed  and  polished.  Clemency  laid 
it  carefully  by  in  her  work-basket. 

Even  when  she  took  up  her  knitting,  the  silence  was  not 
at  once  broken  between  the  husband  and  wife.  Reuben 
smoked  his  pipe  a  little  dreamily.  The  unaccustomed  move- 
ments overhead,  the  quick  boyish  footsteps  passing  and  re- 
passing, the  sound  of  a  window  flung  up  and  then  closed, 
seemed  to  vibrate  strangely  out  of  the  past.  The  thought  of 
the  young  creatures  overhead,  to  whom  he  had  promised  to 
do  a  father's  part,  moved  and  agitated  him.  "  It  is  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  us  old  folk,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but  it  will 
bring  its  blessing.  Who  would  have  thought  that  we  should 
have  had  young  faces  about  us  again  ?  But,  *  He  maketh 
poor  and  maketh  rich,'  and  some  day,  maybe,  we  shall  know 
the  meaning  of  it  all." 

Reuben  was  trying  to  reason  himself  into  tranquil  acqujes- 
cence,  and  to  silence  certain  natural  pangs  that  seemed  tug- 
ging at  his  heart-strings.  The  childless  man  had  determined 
that  his  dead  brother's  children  should  be  much  to  him.   "  It 
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stands  to  reason  that  their  up-bringing  has  been  different 
from  Clem's  and  mine/'  he  thought,  '^  but  at  the  bottom  we 
are  the  same  flesh  and  blood.  When  they  know  us  better 
they  will  feel  more  drawn  to  us,  and  that  sort  of  thing  grows 
— not  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  night,  perhaps,  but  still  it 
will  grow ;  and  we  are  old,  and  we  have  learnt  to  wait  for 
our  good  things." 

After  all  it  was  Clemency  who  spoke  first. 

"  Keuben,"  she  said,  '^  I  am  thinking  you  are  right  about 
Gloden ;  she  is  her  mother's  image.  More  than  once  this 
evening  I  fairly  started ;  it  might  have  been  Felicia  herself. 
She  has  Felicia's  way  of  holding  her  head  and  casting  her 
eyes  down  when  she  has  finished  speaking." 

'^  Nay,  nay ;  she  is  not  as  fine  a  woman  as  her  mother,"  he 
returned,  slowly.  "  I  remember  that  first  evening  when  Nat 
brought  her,  and  she  came  down  to  our  parlour  dressed  for 
the  evening,  a  slim,  dark-eyed  creature  all  in  white,  with  a 
cluster  of  tea-roses  in  her  bosom.  I  thought  she  looked  all 
the  world  like  a  picture  ;  and  to  see  Nat's  pride  in  her,  and 
the  way  he  hung  about  her ;  do  you  mind  it,  Clem  ?" 

"  Ay,  I  remember  it  plainly.  It  was  the  longest  week  I 
ever  passed.  But  it  is  not  Gloden's  looks  I  meant.  She  is 
no  beauty,  certainly,  with  her  pale  face ;  not  that  we  can 
judge  of  her,  poor  thing,  for  she  looks  as  though  she  had 
cried  for  weeks.  I  felt  sorry  and  sad  for  her,  but  one  might 
as  well  try  and  lay  a  finger  on  a  sensitive  plant  as  tell  her  so. 
She  just  shrinks  into  herself  at  a  word." 

"  Ah !  we  will  let  her  be  for  a  bit.  She  has  had  her  hurt, 
and  it  will  take  time  to  heal.  But  what  of  the  lad,  Clem  ? 
Isn't  he  a  knowing  little  chap,  and  as  bright  and  busy  as 
a  bee  ?" 

"  Ay,  he  is  all  that,  Reuben ;  and  if  he  lives  he  will 
make  a  far  handsomer  man  than  ever  Nathaniel  was.  But 
my  heart  misgives  me  when  I  look  at  him ;  he  is  but  deli- 
cate, I  fear." 

"  Nay,  wife ;  that  is  an  over-dark  view  to  take.  Harvey 
is  a  bit  pale  and  puny ;  but  then,  he  is  a  growing  lad,  and  he 
has  been  humoured  not  a  little,  I  can  see  that  plainly.  Why, 
Gloden  fairly  worships  the  ground  he  walks  on,  any  one  can 
see  that ;  and,  upon  my  word,  no  one  can  blame  her,  for  he 
is  a  fine  little  chap.  Why" — ^with  an  attempt  at  his  old 
cheery  manner — ^^  you  will  be  spoiling  him  yourself." 

"  Maybe  you  are  right,"  was  Clemency's  quiet  answer  ;  and 
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then  she  came  a  little  closer  to  her  husband,  and  laid  het 
hand  on  his.  The  perfect  understanding  that  had  grown  up 
between  them  during  these  long  years  of  wedded  life  told 
her  plainly  all  that  he  was  thinking.  The  little  lad  who  was 
sleeping  in  David's  bed  could  anly  be  the  son  of  their  adop- 
tion ;  the  boy  they  had  lost,  and  for  whom  their  desolate 
hearts  still  craved,  was  still  their  boy,  their  loving,  faithful, 
David — to  them  always  "  the  boy,"  as  Clem  had  phrased  it ; 
for  her  simple  literal  nature  would  hardly  have  grasped  the 
belief  of  growth  which  breathed  in  the  poet's -words— 

''  Kot  as  a  child  shalt  thou  again  behold  her; 
But  when,  with  rapture  wild* 
Jjx  thy  embraces  thou  again  enfold  ther^ 
She  will  not  be  a  child.*' 

No,  this  would  not  have  suited  Clem  at  all.  The  sweet  hope 
that  gave  her  strength  and  cheerfulness  was  the  thought 
that  when  her  eyes  closed  on  earthly  scenes,  and  she  opened 
them  on  the  green  pastures  of  Paradise,  that  no  unknown 
and  heavenly  youth,  but  her  own  boy,  radiant  with  divine 
health,  and  her  boy  still,  should  be  the  first  to  -welcome  her, 
and  to  lead  her  to  her  Master's  feet. 

€lem's  gentle,  soothing  touch  was  full  of  comfort  to  her 
husband.  Then  she  rose,  with  the  accustomed  formula  that 
it  was  growing  late. 

She  hesitated  long  as  she  stood  outside  Harvey's  door. 
She  would  not  wake  him  for  worlds,  but  if  he  should  not  be 
asleep,  and  felt  strange  and  lonesome ;  and  then  she  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door  very  gently. 

"  Is  that  you,  Olow  ?"  exclaimed  Harvey,  eagerly.  "  No  ; 
it  is  Aunt  Clemency" — as  the  faint  light  showed  him  a 
smaller  figure.  "  No,  I  am  not  asleep ;  I  am  only  tossing 
about,  and  making  hay  of  my  bed-clothes.  Griflf,  poor  old 
fellow,  can't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  either." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Griff  is  on  the  bed  ?"  began  Mrs.  Car- 
rick  ;  and  then  she  gasped.  Her  hand  had  come  in  contact 
with  a  wet,  rough  tongue.  "  My  dear  Harvey,  this  is  "^Qtyf 
wrong." 

"No,  it  isn't  anything  of  the  kind,"  returned  Harvey, 
crossly.  ^*  It  is  no  use  your  worrying  me  about  Griff,  Aunt 
Clem,  for  if  he  sleeps  on  the  floor  I  shall  sleep  there  too ;  if 
it  is  good  enough  for  Griff,  it  is  gpod  enough  for  nae."  And 
then  he  repented  of  his  crossness,  and  continued,  in  «  coax- 
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iilg"  voiee,  "  Clome,  yoti  Ti^iU  soon  get  ujsed  to  it,  Aunt  Clem, 
attd^  tken'  you  won't  mind  it  in  the  least  ;•  it  is  such  a  little* 

thing,  and  if  it  makes  me  happy "  and  Harvey  put  a  hot» 

friendly  little  hand  into  hiis  aunt's; 

'^  You  kdiow,  my  dear,  that  I  wotdd  do  anything  to  make 
you  happy,"  she  said^  gently. 

^'  All  right,  then ;  We  will  settle  it  so,"  was  the  unexpected 
retort.  "  Tha&k  you,-  Aunt  Clem.  I  dare  say  th^re  are  lotS' 
of  things^thatl  can  do'fbr  you  iff  return;  you.  will  tell  me 
some  of  them,  won't  you  ?  As  to  being  hap^,"  he  went  on, 
confidingly,  as  she  sat  down  beside  him,  '^  you  can't  expect 
a  fellow  to  be  happy  who  has  just  lost  his  father." 

'^  lio^  my  boy^-^no ;"  and  she  be&t  over  him,  straightening 
the  crumpled  bed-clothes  and  smoothing  the  hot  pillow  with 
motherly  hands,  quite  obiii^ioUs  of  the  long  hairy  body 
stretched'  out  beside  her.-  From  the  hour  that  Harvey  thrust 
that  hot^  clammy  little  hand  into  hers  Griff's  cause  had.  been 
won ;  whoever  else  interfered  wif b  his  privileges)  it  would 
not  be  Aunt  Clemency. 

"  I  wonder  why  people-a  fathers  are  allowed  to  die  ?"  went 
on  Harvey,  with  boyish  scepticism.  "  It  doesn't  seem  right' 
somehow.  Bad  was  awfully  good  to  us.  He  gave  me  a 
watch  last  birthday,  because  I  told  him  the  other  fellows  had 
watches;-  and  do  you  know" — dropping  his  Toice — "that 
Glode&  told  me  that  he  had  gone  without  a  new  great^coat^ 
that  he  really  wanted*  I  wish^I  wish  now  that  she  had  not' 
told  me  that." 

"She  thought  it  would  make  you  love  him  all  the 
better." 

"  So  it  did ;"  and  here  Harvey  bethought  himself  remorse- 
fully of  some  of  his  boyish  shortcomings.  He  was  so  quiet 
tliat  Clemency  feared  he  was  crying. 

"We  must  find  time  to-mowow  to  sort  David's  books' 
and  things,"  she  said,  cheerfully;  "You  will  like^to  help  me' 
with  that,  Harvey  ?" 

«  Oh  yes.  Aunt  Clem;" 

"  There  is  his  bow  and  arrows  that  his  father  got  for  him 
from  London — they  are  real  beauties — and  his  cricket-bat,- 
and  a  theatre-  he  was  very  fond  of.  I  did  not  much  hold 
with  the  theatre  myself ;  I  was  afraid  it  would  make  him. 
over-fond  of  play-going.  But  there,  his  fathfer  thought 
different,  and  David  was  so  clever.  He  had  real  lightis,  and 
some  of  the  plays  were  beautifuk     He  and  one  of  his  friends^ 
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did  all  the  characters,  and  at  the  end  they  had  real  blue  and 
red  lights,  though  I  was  scared  a  bit  for  fear  of  the  parlour 
curtains." 

^^  I  should  like  to  see  the  theatre." 

Harvey's  voice  was  getting  pleasantly  drowsy.  A  dim 
notion  came  into  his  mind  that  he  might  consult  Aunt 
Clemency  about  the  rabbits  and  a  young  jackdaw  that  he 
would  like  to  keep  in  the  back  yard,  and  then  he  thought  the 
subject  would  keep.  Aunt  Clemency  was  getting  decidedly 
prosy ;  she  seemed  saying  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again.     He  was   a   little   tired   of  hearing  about   David's 

cleverness But  here  Harvey  passed  sweetly  into  the 

land  of  dreams,  and  Clemency,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  stole 
out  of  the  room. 

A  light  footstep  beside  her  made  her  turn  quickly,  and 
then  she  absolutely  started  at  the  sight  of  the  tall  girlish 
figure.  Grloden,  in  her  white  dressing-gown,  with  her  brown 
hair  hanging  loose  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  small  pale  face 
and  plaintive  eyes,  looked  so  young  and  childish,  so  unlike 
the  stately  young  lady  from  whom  she  had  parted  little  more 
than  an  hour  ago. 

"  Is  Harvey  asleep?  I  was  just  going  to  him  ;  he  is  very 
excitable,  and  sometimes  he  lies  awake  for  hours." 

^^  He  was  awake,  and  I  talked  to  him  a  bit,  but  he  is  fast 
asleep  now,"  was  Clemency's  reply.  "  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you,  Gloden  ?  K  there  is,  I  shall  be  glad  and 
willing  to  do  it." 

^^  There  is  nothing,  thank  you,"  returned  Gloden,  in  a  soft, 
cold  voice.  ^^  Good  night.  Aunt  Clemency ;"  and  she  went 
back  to  her  room.  '^  She  is  kind ;  she  means  to  be  kind," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  stood  at  her  window  looking  at  a 
patch  of  moonlight  that  was  silvering  the  opposite  roofs ; 
"  and  she  has  taken  to  Harvey.  I  ought  to  be  glad.  I  ought 
to  like  people  to  be  good  to  my  darling,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am 
very  wicked  and  selfish.  He  is  all  I  have ;  all  that  remains 
to  me  out  of  the  old  life,  the  dear  old^  life.  I  want  to  tIo 
everything  for  him,  and  not  to  share  him  with  Aunt 
Clemency." 

Gloden  was  very  human  and  one-sided  in  her  affections. 
She  had  not  been  aware  herself  of  this  element  of  jealousy 
in  her  nature  until  the  sight  of  her  aunt  leaving  the  boy's 
room  had  suddenly  roused  it,  and  she  felt  as  though  her  law- 
ful monopoly  were  infringed. 
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In  vain  she  straggled  with  the  rising  enemy.  She  was 
too  weary  and  dispirited  to  wage  a  successful  combat.  The 
insidious  poison  that  works  so  subtly  in  human  nature,  and 
that  festers  like  a  serpent's  sting,  was  tainting  and  leavening 
her  sorrow  with  bitterness.  Thousands  are  the  thorny 
crowns  woven  by  men  and  women  alike,  but  there  are  none 
BO  sharp  and  cutting,  so  cruelly  wounding,  as  jealousy. 

Another  time  Gloden  would  have  crushed  down  the  un- 
worthy feeling,  and  fought  against  it  with  all  her  might; 
but  to-night  she  only  brooded  heavily  over  her  troubles. 

"  What  does  it  matter  how  I  feel  about  Aunt  Clemency  ?" 
she  thought.  "  There  is  no  love  between  us ;  there  never 
will  be.  I  am  only  a  burden  to  her.  She  and  Uncle  Reuben 
only  think  about  Harvey.  They  would  like  to  have  him  to 
themselves,  and  bring  him  up,  as  they  did  David.  My 
darling !  as  though  I  would  let  them  I"  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  convulsively  in  the  darkness. 

If  Gloden's  first  night  under  her  uncle's  roof  was  a  miser- 
able one,  Mrs.  Carrick's  was  an  anxious  one.  She  slept  little. 
Every  half-hour  she  imagined  that  she  heard  Harvey  move, 
and  more  than  once  she  stole  silently  to  his  door  to  listen  to 
his  breathing.  A  hundred  little  plans  and  projects  for  her 
niece's  comfort  kept  her  wakeful.  Hitherto  her  life,  with  all 
its  troubles,  had  presented  no  complications.  It  had  been  a 
simple  working  life.  All  her  ambitions,  humble  as  they 
were,. had  been  buried  in  her  boy's  grave.  For  herself  she 
wanted  nothing.  Her  husband  was  respected  in  Grantham. 
Their  business,  old  fashioned  as  it  was,  was  flourishing. 
Reuben  was  a  solid  man,  and  had  put  money  by.  What 
more  could  any  one  want  ? 

"  But  matters  will  be  different  now,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  Things  that  content  us  won't  content  Gloden.  I  must  have 
a  bit  of  talk  with  her,  and  tell  her  that  we  are  plain  people 
and  are  too  old  to  change  our  ways,  and  that  she  must  try  to 
put  up  with  us  as  we  are.  It  is  always  best  to  come  to  an 
understanding  when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion." 

So  when  their  simple  breakfast  was  over  the  next  morning, 
and  Reuben  had  gone  into  the  shop,  and  Harvey  was  inves- 
tigating the  back  yard  with  a  view  to  rabbit-hutches,  while 
his  sister  stood  at  the  window  watching  him,  Clemency  took 
up  her  knitting-needles  and  opened  the  conversation  with 
a  premonitory  clearing  of  her  throat. 

"  If  you  are  not  doing  anything,  could  you  spare  me  a 
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minute,  Gloden  ?''     And  tl^e  girl  turned  with  a  start..    She 
had  no  idea  that  any  one  was  in  the  room. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do,  Aunt  Clemency" — ^with  a  forced 
smile.  ''  Harvey  wants  me  to  go  out  with  him  presently ;, 
that  is  all." 

"  Then,  if  you  will  sit  down  for  five  minutes,  we  will  have 
our  talk.  Patty  is  not  needing  me  just  now,  and  I  shall  not. 
go  into  the  shop  for  a  bit.  I  was  afraid,  from .  your  looks 
and  the  bad  breakfast  you  have  made,  that  you  had  a  {>opr 
night  of  it." 

"  I  did  not  sleep  well,  certainly." 

'^  Bear,  dear  1  that  is  a  sad.  pity.  And  I  made  your  bed. 
myself  to  be  sure  it  was  comfortable." 

"  It  was  not  the  bed,  Aunt  Clemency." 

"  Noj  I  suppose  not.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean  welL 
enough.  Many  are  the  nights  when  I  have  laid  awake  from 
night  to  morning,  just  staring  at  the  darkness,  and  thinking, 
of  my  troubles.  But  you  are  young,  dear— far  too  young 
to  miss  your  sleep." 

"  No  one  is  too  young  to  have  troubles" — with  a  sigh.. 

"  You  are  about  right  there,  Gloden.  And  to  my  mind 
the  loss  of  a  parent  is  a  grievous  trouble.  You  .may  be  sure, 
of  my  sympathy,  and  your  Uncle  Reuben's  too.  And,  my 
dear,  if  you  will  let  me  say  it,  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
make  you  as  comfortable  as  we  can  under  the  circumstances." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Aunt  Clemency." 

"  No,  my  dear,  begging  your  pardon,  I  am  not  good,  but  I 
wish  to  be  kind.  I  am  afraid ' — hesiitating  slightly  at  the^ 
sight  of  the  grave,  impassive  face  before  her — "  that  things  are 
very  different  from  what  you  have  been  accustomed.  Reu- 
ben and  I  are  only  old-fashioned  folk,  and  our  up-bringing 
has  been  rough  compared  to  yours.  We  do  not  pretend  tO; 
be  gentlefolks.  Pretence  is  what  no  one  can  accuse  us  of," 
finished  Clemency,  with  a  modest  dignity  that  somehow  im- 
pressed Gloden  in  spite  of  herself,  and  in  her  heart  she 
respected  her  all  the  more  for  this  speech. 

"  You  must. not  let  me  be  a  trouble  to  you,"  she  interposed, 
hurriedly.  "  Of  course  I  mean  to  help  myself.  I  shall 
work.  I  mean  to  give  lessons — violin-lessons — if  I  can.  Or 
I  would  teach  children  who  were  not  too  old.  It  would  not 
be  right  for  Uncle  Reuben  to  have  to  work  for  us-  He  is 
getting  old,  and  we  have  no  claim,  I  mean " 

But  her  aunt  checked  her.     "You  have  every  possible 
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claim,  yon  mean,"  she  returned  quietly,  "  being  bis  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  the  children  of  his  only  brother.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  shirking  the  truth,  Gloden,  however 
it  goes  against  you  to  own  it."  Clemency  spoke  with  unusual 
severity.  Gloden's  evident  pride  was  a  serious  defect  in  her 
^es.  And  then  her  tone  softened  again.  ''  Very  likely  it 
was  only  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  and  you  meant  well.  And  as 
for  work,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  your  uncle  or  I  would 
hinder  you  doing  anything  you  thought  your  duty ;  but  I 
will  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  there  is  enoi]^h  and  to  spare, 
if  only  you  wilt  be  content  with  our  simple  way  of  living. 
So  you  may  please  yourself  about  work." 

Gloden  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes  on  her  aunt's  face.  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,  Aunt  Clemency,"  she  said,  coldly. 
'^  But  if  you  put  yourself  in  my  place,  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand my  position..  Though  I  am  Uncle  Reuben's  niece,  I 
am  almost  a  stranger  to  him;  We  have  never  been  brought 
up  to  look  to  htm  in  things,  and  now  I  feel  it  would  be 
wrong  to  take  advantage  of  his  goodness  and  yours.  Harvey 
will  be  a  terrible  expense  to  you ;  but  it  will  make  me  happier 
to:  earn  what  I  can.  I  am  proud,  Aunt  Clemency" — her 
voice  becoming  loss  controlled.  '^  It  is  my  fault,  I  know  it ;. 
but  I  think  I  am  right  too." 

''  I  am  not  saying  you  are  wrong,  Gloden ;  perhaps  in  a. 
way  I  agree  with  you.  I  have  never  been  idle  myself,  and 
I  don't  hold  with  idle  folks,  so  you  are  free  to  take  your  own 
way ;  only  I  want  you  to  know,  once  for  all,  that  you  are 
welcome  to  your  sup  and  bit,  and  that  neither  Rei:d>en  nor 
me  will  begrudge  you  anything  we  can  give  you." 

<<  Thank  you-  very  much.  Aunt  Clemency." 

"  So  there  is  no  hurry  about  your  violin-lessons.  You  need 
not  turn  to  until  you  are  ready  for  work.  And,  Gloden, 
there  is  something  else  I  was  going  to  say.  This  parlour  has 
suited  us,  for  we  are  plain  people,  and  never  like  to  lose 
sight  of  the  shop ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  use  the  best  room,  if  you  like.  I  have  been  talking  it 
over  with  your  uncle,  and  he  agrees  with  me.  We  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  only  using  it  on  Sundays,  or  when  we  have 
visitors,  and  I  have  my  best  black  silk  on ;  but,  dearie  me  I 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  wearing  out  the  carpet — it  is  a  good 
stout  one.  So  if  you  like  to  sit  there  you  will  find  it  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  and  you  can  practise  your  violin  as  much  as 
you  like.     When  it  gets  wet,  Patty  will  light  a  bit  of  a  fire, 
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and  then  you  will  be  snug.  Patty  is  a  good  girl,  and  never 
minds  trouble ;  and  if  you  would  lend  her  a  helping  hand 
by  dusting  the  best  china,  it  will  not  make  a  mite  of  dififer- 
ence,  except  perhaps  the  curtains  may  have  to  be  washed 
oftener." 

Then  Clemency  took  a  long  breath  when  she  had  finished 
her  speech.  How  Keuben  would  have  stared  if  he  had 
heard  her !  But  she  had  prepared  it  all  beforehand,  in  the 
dark  watches  of  the  night. 

Gloden  may  be  pardoned  if  she  failed  to  understand  all 
that  this  speech  involved — the  sacrifice  of  long-established 
usages  and  custom,  the  sense  of  sacrilege  in  thus  invading 
the  sanctity  of  the  best  room  by  constant  use,  not  to  mention 
the  soiling  of  the  spotless  antimacassars.  Never  since  the 
summer  day  when  Reuben  Carrick  brought  her  there  as  a 
bride  had  she  ever  sat  down  in  that  room  except  on  Sundays 
and  special  occasions,  to  pour  tea  out  of  her  best  yellow 
china  for  her  friends,  or  to  listen  to  Reuben  reading  her  a 
sermon  on  the  Sunday  evenings  he  stayed  at  home  with  her ; 
and  this  cherished  room  was  to  be  oflfered  Gloden  for  her 
private  and  particular  use.  No,  Gloden  did  not  understand  ; 
but  all  the  same  she  was  grateful  for  this  kind  consideration. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Aunt  Clemency" — in  a  far  more 
natural  manner  than  she  had  yet  spoken.  ^*  I  shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  use  the  room,  for  of  course  I  must  practise  a  good 
deal.  I  always  dusted  the  china  in  our  own  drawing-room 
at  home,  and  washed  it  too ;  and  I  will  dust  my  own  room 
and  Harvey's,  if  that  will  help  Patty.  And  you  are  very 
kind  to  us.  Aunt  Clemency,"  finished  the  girl,  with  a  tremor 
in  her  voice,  as  at  that  moment  the  shop  bell  rang,  and  Mrs. 
Carrick  laid  down  her  knitting. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN   SILCOTE  PARK. 

"  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks." 

Hichard  TIL 

While  Mrs,  Carrick  waited  on  her  customers  with  her 
usual  cheerful  readiness,  Gloden  went  thoughtfully  up  to  her 
room.  She  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  herself.  She  felt 
that  she  had  not  responded  with  sufficient  warmth  to  her 
aunt's  kindness ;  that  her  thanks  had  been  expressed  some- 
what awkwardly.  That  this  was  owing  as  much  to  shyness 
ta  to  coldness  could  scarcely  excuse  her  in  her  own  eyes. 
Aunt  Clemency  had  been  kind  ;  she  had  been  more  than 
kind.  She  had  tried  to  make  her  understand  that  she  was 
no  burden  in  her  eyes — ^that  they  would  grudge  her  nothing 
that  was  needful.  The  very  severity  of  her  rebuke  had  been 
tempered  with  kindness. 

"  You  have  every  possible  claim,"  she  had  said,  speaking 
of  her  husband,  ''  being  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
children  of  his  only  brother.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  shirking  the  truth,  however  much  it  goes  against  you  to 
own  it."     Was  not  that  true,  every  word  ? 

Gloden  was  to  be  pitied  as  well  as  blamed.  It  was  no 
fault  of  hers  that  all  these  years  she  had  never  seen  her 
Uncle  Reuben's  wife.  When  the  green-curtained  door  had 
opened,  and  the  little  woman  in  brown  merino,  with  the  red 
shawl  wrapped  round  her  shoulders,  had  come  up  to  her, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  that  kind  smile,  she  had  only  been 
sensible  of  a  shock  of  repulsion.  "  That  Aunt  Clemency, 
that  common  looking  little  person  !"  had  been  her  thought ; 
and  that  utter  absence  of  all  response  from  Felicia's  daughter 
had  struck  a  chill  to  Clemency's  heart.  Those  shrewd, 
bright  eyes  had  read  the  girl's  thoughts  only  too  truly. 

G-loden  was  too  self-absorbed  to  be  a  fair  critic.  It  was 
not  until  she  was  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room  that  she 
remembered  that  more  than  once  she  had  heard  her  father 
speak  in  warm  commendation  of  his  sister-in-law.  "  Clemency 
IB  a  good  woman,^"  he  said  once  in  her  hearing ;  '^  she  is  just 
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the  wife  for  Keuben,  and  lie  thinks  no  end  of  her.  He  says 
sometimes  that  it  puts  him  to  shame  to  see  the  way  she  lives 
her  religion.  There  is  no  talk  about  what  she  is  going  to 
do,  but  she  just  goes  and  does  it;  that's  Clem's  way." 

"  Dear  father  was  sorry  that  he  never  took  us  down  to  see 
her,"  thought  Gloden.  "  It  seemed  to  worry  him  when  he 
was  ill.  *  I  meant  no  harm,  but  I  just  put  it  off  from  week 
to  week.  I  was  always  the  feckless  chap  that  Keoben  called 
me.'  I  remember  his  saying  that  with  a  smile,  and  yet  he 
looked  sad  too.  He  seemed  to  long  so  for  Uncle  Reuben ; 
and  how  troubled  he  wa»  whe&'  we  got  Aunt  Clemency's 
letter,  telling  us  he  wa)s  ill !" 

These  reminiscences  softened  Gioden,  and  she  made  a 
mental  resolve  she  would  try  and  do  her  duty  to  the  kindly' 
people  who  had  offered  her  a  home.  "  I  must  do  my  best 
not  to  notice  little  things,"  she  said  to  herself,  ''  or  littler 
mannerisms  that  jar  on  me.  At  leaet,  I  can  be  thankful 
that  Aunt  Clemency  has  not  the  faintest  touch  of  vulgarity 
about  her.  She  is  too  sensible  to  pretend  to  be  other  than 
she  is." 

Gloden,  in  her  youthful  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency,, 
thought  that  she  was  stating  the  case  very  fairly,  and  that, 
there  was  something  magnanimous  in  her  resolve  to  tolerate 
Aunt  Clemency,  and  to  overlook  her  little  peccadilloes  against- 
good  taste,  not  being  the  least  aware  that  she  was  as  inferior 
to  her  aa  a  crude,  unfinished  study  of  a  beginner  is  to  a 
finished  work  by  his  master. 

Gloden 's  twenty  years  of  life  had  not  shown  her  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  ^^gentlewoman,"  so  it  was  no  Wonder 
if  she  failed  to  perceive  that  the  sweet  homeliness  of  Clem-* 
ency's  nature,  her  simplicity  and  perfect  truthfulness^  and 
her  hatred  of  all  shams,  proved  her  to  be  one  of  Nature's 
patricians,  and  fit  for  a  king's  palace.  Gloden,  with  all  her^ 
faults,  had  the  making  of  a  noble  woman  in^  her.  The  md* 
lowing  influences  of  age  and  the  shaping  hand  of  adversity 
were  needed  to  mould  her  into  fitness.  But  Clemettcjt  had 
been  schooled  and  disciplined,  and  had  learned  her  lesson, 
and,  for  all  her  tears,  her  eyes  were  still  young  and  bright,, 
for  she  knew  that  her  treasures  were  in  safe  keeping  in  her 
Father's  house. 

Gloden  had  nothing  to  occupy  her  that  morning.;  her. 
books  and  other  belongings  had<  not  yet  reached- her^  and  shot 
had  no  heart  to  touoh  her.  violin.     When  she  was  tined  of 
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waiting  for  Harr ey,  she  went  down  to  the  best  room — ^^  the 
Chinese  room"  Harvey  called  it  ever  afterwards,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  some  curious  old  willow-pattern  china  that  Aunt 
Clemency  greatly  treasured,  and  which  she  had  arranged 
with  questionable  taste  on  the  tops  of  the  low  cupboards. 
<jlloden  looked  about  her  far  more  curiously  than  she  had 
the  previous  evening.  In  many  respects  it  was  a  very  com- 
fortable room.  The  low  window-seats  were  cosey ;  the  big 
coueh  and  easy-chair  inviting,  and  some  of  the  china  was 
good.  Perhaps — here  Gloden  hesitated — perhaps  one  day 
she  might  be  a.llowed  to  replace  those  croehet  and  knitted 
antimaoassars  with  art  work  or  Madras  muslin  ;  and  yet,  she 
thought  bitterly,  what  did  it  matter?  Who  would  ever 
come  to  see  her  ?  She  had  already  decided  that  Aunt  Clem- 
ency's friends  could  not  be  hers.  The  grocer's  wife  and  the 
chemist'fi  lady  would  hardly  be  fit  acquaintances  for  Miss 
Carriek  of  Eltringham  Vicarage.  "  I  will  be  civil — I  will  be 
as  civil  as  I  know  how  to  be  to  every  one,"  thought  poor 
Oloden,  feeling  that  there  were  limits  even  to  good  resolu- 
tions, '*  but  they  cannot  expect  me  to  be  friendly  and  inti- 
mate with  such  people  ;  father  was  always  so  particular  about 
the  people  to  whom  he  introduced  me." 

Gioden  was  obliged  to  go  in  search  of  Harvey  at  last.  To 
Yiex  dismay  she  found  him  in  the  shop,  investigating  a  case 
of  knives.  He  grew  rather  red  when  he  saw  her,  and  joined 
her  at  the  door.  But  Gloden,  witli  much  tact,  took  no  notice 
of  his  confusion ;  he  was  cmly  a  boy,  and  of  eourse  he  would 
amuse  himself. 

They  walked  up  and  -down  fthe  town,  and  went  into  the 
char  eh,  and  looked  into  all  the  shop-windows  that  attracted 
Harvey,  but  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
taking  a  regular "^alk.  The  dinner-hour  was  at  one,  and  it 
was  neasly  iwelv^e  bef(»re  Harvey  had  been  ^Munted  out  of  the 
shop. 

^^  We  viil  go  after  luncheon-^ — dinner,  I  mean,"  suggested 
Harvey.  "How  funny  to  have  six  o'clock  tea,  isn't  it? 
And  I  say.  Glow,  if  you  axe  not  tired  we'll  hav«  a  look  aA 
that  park,  and  see  if  there  are  any  raibbits." 

"  Very  well,  dear,"  was  Gloden's  answer.  So  long  as  Har- 
vey was  pleased,  she  did  not  eare  in  what  direction  she  went ; 
her  object  in  life  was  to  make  him  happy.  "  There  are  sure 
io  be  rabbits,"  she  went  on,  humouring  him. 

Uncle  Reuben  looked  a  litde  dubious  when  Harvey  volun- 
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teered  the  information  that  he  and  Gloden  were  going  to 
Silcote  Park. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lad ;  I  fear  there  is  a  bit  of  a  storm  brew- 
ing. It  has  been  uncommonly  close  and  sultry  for  Septem- 
ber. Macintosh — he  is  one  of  our  farmers,  and  lives  over 
against  Silcote — says  it  is  more  like  an  August  day  for  close- 
ness ;  *  We  shall  have  rain  before  night' — those  were  his  very 
words,  my  boy." 

"  Gloden  and  I  don't  care  about  weather.  Uncle  Reuben," 
returned  Harvey,  with  boyish  scorn.  "  Rain  doesn't  hurt  us ; 
we  have  got  wet  through  and  through  over  and  over  again, 
and  Gloden  only  laughs.  It  is  just  fun  to  us,  you  see" — for- 
getting, poor  boy,  that  there  was  no  fun  to  be  got  out  of 
Gloden  just  now. 

"  There's  rain,  and  rain,"  returned  Reuben,  who  was  not 
easily  talked  out  of  his  opinion.  ''  No  one  minds  a  shower 
or  two,  but  I  am  doubting  this  will  be  a  rare  down-pour. 
We  have  had  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  and  the  farmers 
are  prophesying  that  there  will  be  a  deal  of  rain  ;  so  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  my  lad,  you  will  keep  to  a  mile  out,  and 
no  further." 

"  Oh,  we  will  see  about  that.  Uncle  Reuben !"  returned 
Harvey,  easily ;  **  anyhow,  I  will  take  an  umbrella  for 
Gloden.  So  hurry  up.  Glow,  and  I  will  give  Griff  his  dinner. 
May  I  get  it  ready,  Aunt  Clem  ?" 

And  Clemency  graciously  gave  her  permission. 

Gloden  was  not  long,  but  when  she  returned  the  parlour 
was  empty.  Her  uncle  was  turning  over  his  account-books, 
and  Harvey  was  standing  in  the  shop  door,  talking  rather 
eagerly  to  a  fresh-coloured  youth,  who  was  carrying  a  heavy 
parcel. 

"  Who  was  that,  Harvey  ?"  she  asked,  as  he  took  hold  of 
her  arm  affectiMiately.  ^'  I  am  sure  I  saw  you  talking  to 
him  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  that's  Ben  ;  he  is  a  sort  of  shopman,  or  errand  boy, 
or  general  factotum.  Ben  is  a  first-rate  fellow.  He  says  he 
has  rabbits  himself  up  at  his  place,  and  that  there  are  lots 
of  old  boxes  about  that  could  be  made  into  rabbit-hutches, 
and  that  he  would  help  me  with  all  the  will  in  the  world  if 
he  had  time.  He  is  awfully  nice ;  you  would  say  so  your- 
self if  you  spoke  to  him.     Ben  Bolt — that  is  his  name." 

"  Yes,  dear."  And  then  Gloden  was  sensible  of  a  sudden 
sinking  of  heart.     Was  Ben  Bolt  to  be  another  thorn  in  her 
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side?  Harvey  was  the  most  sociable  little  fellow  in  the 
world ;  he  made  friends  with  every  one.  Whatever  she 
might  do,  he  would  certainly  refuse  to  live  without  com- 
panionship. The  society  of  Ben  Bolt  was  preferable  to  his 
own  company ;  here  was  the  first  difficulty. 

"  Harvey,  dear/'  she  began  again, "  I  am  not  sure  that 
Uncle  Reuben  would  like  you  to  talk  so  much^to  his  shop- 
boy,  for  Ben  cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen.'' 

"  He  was  eighteen  last  birthday,"  retorted  Harvey.  "  The 
Bolts  are  aU  small  for  their  age.  And  he  has  four  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  and  his  mother  is  a  widow  and  lets  lodgings." 

"  However  did  he  find  time  to  tell  you  all  that  ?" 

•^  Oh,  I  was  helping  him  sort  the  newspapers  before  break- 
fast, and  we  got  talking.  I  did  a  lot,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Uncle  Reuben  found  us  at  it,  and  he  looked  so  pleased. 
'  That's  right,  my  lad,'  he  said,  and  I  heard  him  chuckling 
to  himself,  like  an  old  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg ;  and 
then  he  told  me  to  choose  any  knife  I  liked  for  my  very  own, 
and  I  meant  to  show  it  you  when  we  got  out.  It  has  four 
blades  and  a  corkscrew,  and  it  is  a  regular  stunner ;"  and 
Harvey  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  exhibit  its 
beauties. 

"  How  kind  they  are  to  you,  Harvey  1"  and  Gloden  spoke 
in  no  grudging  tones. 

"  Yes,  awfully.  Uncle  Reuben  is  a  regular  brick,  and  so 
is  Aunt  Clem.  She  came  and  tucked  me  up  last  night,  just 
as  you  do,  and  was  ever  so  nice ;  and  we  are  going  to  haul 
over  David's  things.  I  think" — frowning  slightly,  as  though 
he  were  solving  some  psychological  problem — "  that  she 
rather  likes  having  a  boy  about  the  place  again ;  it  wakes 
them  up,  and  seems  more  natural.  I  say,  Glow,  when  do 
you  think  I  can  ask  them  about  the  rabbits  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  just  now,  Harvey ;  do  be  patient  for  a  little. 
We  have  not  been  here  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  they  have 
not  had  time  to  get  used  to  Grifif  yet;  the  rabbit-hutches  will 
keep."  And  then,  to  divert  his  attention,  she  told  him  about 
the  best  room.  '*  I  may  sit  there  always  and  practise  my 
violin ;  Aunt  Clemency  says  so." 

Harvey  was  delighted  to  hear  this.  "  There,  now,  didn'fc 
I  say  she  was  a  good  sort?  Well,  the  Chinese  room  isnt 
bad,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  make  ourselves  jolly  comfort- 
able. I  tell  you  what,  Glow — I  will  learn  my  lessons  there 
in  the  evening,  and  one  of  these  days  I'll  get  a  fiddle,  and 
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then  we  will  have  dnefts.  If  it  were  n6t  for  the  grammttr 
school  and  all  those  awful  cads,  we  should  get  on  pretty  well. 
I  don't  hate  it  quite  so  much  as  I  thought  I  should." 

"  My  darling,  I  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that ;"  but  Gloden  wore  her  saddest  face. 

"  Well,  you  are  glad,  aren't  you  ?  What  is  the  good  of 
being  more  miserable  than  one  can  help  ?  and  I  am  precious 
miserable  sometimes,  I  can  tell  you.  Wait  a  moment,  Gloden, 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  man  the  way  to  Sileote.  I  fancy  we 
are  going  wrong  somehow." 

"  I  thought  we  had  given  up  Sikote.  XUncle  Reuben  said 
it  was  going  to  rain." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  we  are  going  there  fast  enough.  We 
must  be  half-way  there,  I  shouM  say ;"  and  then  he  r^eed 
off  to  question  the  man,  and  came  tearing  back  to  say  they 
were  all  right,  and  they  had  only  another  mile  to  go. 

"  Gloden  offered  no  further  remonstrance ;  the  heavy,  sun- 
less atmosphere  oppressed  her,  and  she  felt  unusually  weary. 
In  reality,  she  was  strong  and  an  excellent  walker,  but,  as 
Shakespeare  says — 

**  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way, 
Your  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile-a;" 

and  Gloden's  footsteps  flagged,  but  she  hid  her  fatigue 
bravely,  though  she  felt  secretly  relieved  when  Harvey  told 
her  they  were  in  the  village  of  Sileote,  and  that  in  a-notb^ir 
two  or  three  minutes  they  would  be  in  tbe  park. 

"  But  you  aren't  tired,  Antelope  ?"  he  adbed,  with  xough 
tenderness.    *'  You  are  never  tired,  you  know." 

"  My  head  aches  a  fittle,  dear.  I  think  there  must  be 
thunder  in  the  air.  I  am  afraid  we  are  very  foolish  to  coiue 
so  far." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Harvey,  in  a  tone  of  great 
assurance.  "  I  don't  believe  it  will  rain  for  another  two  or 
three  hours*,  it  is  just  a  muggy  sort  of  afternoon.  I  suppose 
that  is  the  school-house.  Well,  it  is  not  euch  a  bad  little 
village" — with  an  air  of  condescension — **  though  it  won't  do 
after  Eltringham.  Dear  old  Ekringham  !"  And  here  Hajr- 
vev  heaved  a  prodigious  sigh,  and  was  actually  silent  for  five 
minutes,  during  which  time  they  made  their  way  down  a 
wooded  lane,  shadowed  by  the  meeting  branches  of  some 
large  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  cottage,  set  pleaisantly  in 
its  plot  of  garden  ground. 
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The  next  minute  they  came  in  sight  of  the  little  church 
and  churchyard,  and  beyond,  the  grassy  slopes  of  Silcote 
Park,  with  its  old  oaks  and  elms,  stretching  as  far  as  they 
could  see. 

They  looked  over  the  church,  and  sat  down  for  a  few 
minutes  to  rest  in  the  wide  stone  porch.  Gloden  would  will- 
ingly have  remained  there.  The  quiet  tranquillity  of  the 
place  seemed  to  soothe  her  worn  spirits ;  the  grey  headstones 
and  grassy  mounds,  with  here  and  there  a  garden  grave,  and 
the  bosky  shade  and  long  grass  aisles  of  the  park  beyond, 
made  a  wonderfully  peaceful  scene.  She  could  imagine  how 
the  sunshine  would  filter  through  the  branches,  and  the  soft 
breezes  sway  them  with  light  tremulous  motion,  until  the 
flicker  and  green  radiance  would  almost  dazzle  the  eyes. 

"  I  like  this ;  I  am  glad  to  be  here,''  she  said,  half  dreamily ; 
but  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek  as  she  spoke,  and,  to  conceal 
her  emotion,  she  rose  hastily  and  walked  across  the  grass  to 
inspect  a  beautiful  marble  cross  that  stood  somewhat  apart 
from  the  other  graves.  It  had  evidently  been  freshly  erected, 
for  there  was  no  stain  on  the  spotless  marble.  ^'  To  the 
Memory  of  Lady  Car,  the  beloved  wife  of  Reginald  Lorimer, 
aged  thirty-four,"  was  the  inscription. 

"  Gome  along  I"  exclaimed  Harvey,  impatiently.  "  The 
park  is  a  big  place,  and  we  shall  not  have  time  to  see  half 
of  it." 

And  Gloden  roused  herself  reluctantly,  and  the  next  in- 
stant they  had  passed  through  the  little  gate  and  were 
threading  one  of  the  green  aisles. 

Harvey  soon  had  his  wish.  A  grey  furry  tail  whisked 
down  a  hole  close  to  him,  and  Griff  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
tugged  at  the  leash  with  a  whine  tHat  told  too  plainly  that 
he  would  fain  be  rabbit-hunting.  Gloden  followed  them 
patiently,  now  down  a  long  green  glade,  and  then  into  a 
copse,  with  nut  trees  and  gorse  and  golden-brown  bracken, 
and  by-and-by  they  came  to  a  sort  of  spinney  closed  round 
with  brushwood,  and  then  to  a  narrow  grass  alley ;  and  here 
Gloden  suddenly  flung  herself  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  had 
been  newly  felled,  and  declared  herself  beaten. 

"  I  cannot  go  any  further,"  she  said,  wearily.  "  You  must 
let  me  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  must  really  think 
of  going  back ;  there  are  at  least  four  miles  between  us  and 
Grantham." 

Harvey  felt  a  little  conscience-stricken.     Gloden  certainly 
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looked  very  tired.  He  had  been  thoughtless  to  bring  her  all 
this  way;  but  he  never  remembered  her  complaining  of 
fatigue  before.     He  gave  her  a  penitent  kiss. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said,  remorsefully.  "  You  shall  just 
sit  and  rest  until  you  feel  fit  to  walk  back.  There  is  not  a 
bit  of  hurry.  I  will  just  take  another  look  £^t  the  rabbit- 
warren,  and  then  I'll  come  back  to  you,  You  won't  mind  my 
leaving  you  ?" 

And  Gloden  smiled  and  said,  "  No." 

She  was  mentally  as  well  as  physically  exhausted,  and 
when  Harvey  had  disappeared  she  leant  against  the  gnarled 
trunk  of  an  elm,  and,  closing  her  eyes,  fell  into  a  half-doze. 
She  was  not  asleep,  but  she  had  a  sense  of  being  lulled  and 
rested  by  the  strange  stillness.  A  faint  distant  rumbling 
roused  her  by-and-by.  It  was  growing  darker,  and  the  sense 
of  oppression  grew  heavier.  She  felt  convinced  that  a  storm 
was  impending,  and  the  idea  of  being  ^mong  all  those  treea 
made  her  anxious.  If  only  Harvey  had  not  left  her,  they 
would  have  hurried  back  through  the  park,  and  taken  refuge 
in  the  church  porch.  He  had  been  gone  a  long  time-r-more 
than  half  an  hour.  He  was  amusing  himself,  and  forgetting 
how  late  it  was.  Boys  were  so  thoughtless  and  irresponsible. 
Then  a  fear  came  over  her.  Had  he  gone  too  far  ?  Would 
he  lose  himself  and  fail  to  find  her  ?  She  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  the  park,  and  the  thought  that  Harvey 
might  miss  his  way  filled  her  with  sudden  apprehension.  She 
rose,  called  out  his  name,  startling  a  tomtit  that  had  taken 
refuge  overhead,  and  then,  remembering  that  it  was  worse 
than  useless  to  go  in  search  of  him,  she  sat  down  again. 

The  next  moment  she  heard  voices.  Yes,  that  was  Har- 
vey's voice.  Perhaps  he  4iad  come  across  some  keeper.  Thea 
there  was  a  rustle  in  the  underwood,  and  Griff  suddenly 
sprang  up  beside  her  with  a  reassuring  bark.  ^^  It  is  all 
right,"  he  seemed  to  say ;  and  then  Harvey  came  in  sight. 
He  was  uot  alone.  A  fair-haired  young  man  in  a  tweed  suit 
was  talking  to  him,  and  a  small  fox-terrier  was  following 
them. 

"  Here  I  am,  Glow  I'*  exclaimed  Harvey,  eagerly.  "  I 
thought  I  should  never  find  you.  I  have  been  all  over  the 
place,  and  this  gentleman  has  been  helping  me ;  and  presently 
we  let  Griff  loose.     He  tracked  you  soon  enough." 

And  then  the  young  man  came  up  to  her  and  raised  his 
hat.     He  had  a  pleasant  smile,  and  he  looked  very  young ; 
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bat  Gloden  knew  at  once  that  this  must  be  the  master  of  the 
place,  Mr.  Lorimer. 

"  Your  brother  had  lost  his  bearings  and  was  getting  anx- 
ious. There  is  a  heavj  storm  brewing,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  down  on  us  directly.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
take  you  a  short  cut  to  the  house.  We  shall  be  there  in  ten 
minutes." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  returned  Gloden,  a  little  nervously, 
for  she  had  not  expected  this ;  *^  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  you  would  direct  us  to  the  church.  We  could  then 
shelter  in  the  porch  until  the  worst  of  the  storm  is  over." 

"  Impossible,"  returned  Mr.  Lorimer,  with  friendly  insist- 
ence. ^^  You  would  be  wet  through  before  you  could  cross 
the  park.  The  Hall  will  be  your  nearest  refuge,  and,  pardon 
me" — speaking  with  still  more  decieaon — "  it  is  not  very  safe 
standing  under  these  trees.  There  was  an  oak  struck  this 
amnmer.     I  will  show  it  you  as  we  pass." 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  safe  I"  exclaimed  Harvey,  impatiently. 
<^  You  know  dad  always  told  us  so.  And  as  for  sheltering  in 
the  porch,  we  must  be  mileg  away  from  the  church.  So  come 
along,  Gloden,  as  this  gentleman  is  sa  kind  as  to  offer  us 
shelter." 

"  My  name  is  Lorimer,"  observed  the  young  man,  quietly. 
"  Your  brother  is  giving  you  sound  advice.  Ah  I  there  is  a 
flash." 

And  startled  by  the  blue  gleam,  and  thinking  only  of 
Harvey's  safety,  Gloden  no  longer  refused  Mr.  Lorimer's 
kindly  offer,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  all  hurrying 
through  copse  and  thicket,  followed  by  the  dogs. 

Harvey  had  drawn  his  sister's  arm  through  his,  and  was 
inciting  her  to  fresh  effort. 

"  There's  the  house,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  "  What  a 
big  place !  Ah  t  here  comes  the  rain.  We  must  run  across 
the  open  space,  Antelope,  or  you  will  get  drenched.'.' 

And  then  Gloden  forgot  her  fatigue,  and  ran  with  her  old 
lightness,  and  in  another  moment  they  were  standing,  panting 
and  out  of  breath,  under  the  lofty  porch  of  Silcote  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   squire's   hospitality. 

**  Celxa,    Here  oom^  Monsieur  le  Bean. 
Ro»alind.     With  his  mouth  fnll  of  news. 
Celia,    Which  he  will  put  on  us  as  pigeons  feed  their  young. 
Rosalx  id.    Then  shall  we  be  news-crammed." 

As  Ton  Like  It. 

Gloden  felt  a  little  dazed  as  Mr.  Lorimer  ushered  them 
into  the  large  square  hall,  but  she  shranjs:  back  with  unmis- 
takable reluctance  as  he  threw  open  the  door  of  the  library. 

"  We  will  wait  here,  please.  There  is  no  need  to  trouble 
you  any  further,"  she  said,  with  the  shy  coldness  that  was 
natural  to  her,  and  which  made  strangers  think  her  the 
proudest  girl  they  ever  knew. 

Gloden  herself  had  no  idea  how  repellent  she  could  be  on 
occasions  when  her  environment  displeased  her.  She  seemed 
to  freeze  up  in  a  moment.  She  had  a  way  of  arching  her 
long  neck  and  carrying  her  head  with  almost  a  queenly  air. 
"  He  does  not  know  who  we  are.  I  must  not  accept  his 
hospitality,*'  she  was  saying  to  herself,  in  an  agony  of  shyness. 

Mr.  Lorimer  was  half  amused  and  half  repelled  by  the 
girl's  stiffness.  He  wondered  who  on  earth  she  could  be  to 
give  herself  such  airs.  With  his  usual  impulsive  good  nature, 
he  was  desirous  of  sheltering  these  young  strangers.  The  boy 
had  given  him  no  trouble  at  all.  He  was  a  handsome,  well- 
bred  little  fellow,  and  had  chummed  with  him  at  once.  At 
his  first  question  he  had  told  him  everything ;  how  he  had 
lost  his  way,  and  how,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  re- 
member where  he  had  left  his  sister.  "  And  she  is  awfully 
tired ;  quite  done  for.  So  I  really  must  find  her,"  he  had 
added ;  and  they  had  set  out  together  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  The  boy  was  a  thorough  little  gentleman,  but  this 
pale,  stately  young  lady  was  hardly  to  his  taste.  Then,  at 
the  sight  of  her  tired  face  and  deep  mourning,  he  relented. 

"  The  storm  will  last  some  time,  I  fear,"  he  said,  courte- 
ously ;  "  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  make  our- 
selves uncomfortable.  Of  course,  if  you  prefer  the  hall  I 
will  remain  here."    And  then  Gloden  felt  as  though  she  had 
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been  guilty  of  some  gaucherie^  and  when  Harvey  nudged  her 
she  followed  Mr.  Lorimer  at  once. 

"  We  have  no  right  to  intrude  on  you  in  this  way,"  she 
said,  almost  resentfully,  for  she  would  rather  have  been  bat- 
tling through  the  storm  than  be  accepting  this  hospitality. 
"  He  little  knows  who  we  are,"  she  thought,  and  a  flush  of 
embarrassment  rose  to  her  face. 

Mr.  Lorimer  took  no  notice  of  his  guest's  ungraciousness. 
He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  boy,  and  determined  that  he 
should  not  suffer  for  his  sister's  pride.  He  drew  an  easy- 
chair  a  little  farther  from  the  window  for  Gloden ;  then  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  desired  Norton  in  an  undertone  to  bring 
in  tea. 

Meanwhile  Harvey  looked  about  the  room  with  wondering 
curiosity. 

''  This  is  a  nice  place,"  he  said,  in  a  patronizing  tone. 
"  What  lots  of  books  and  pictures  you  have  got  I  If  I  were 
rich  I  should  buy  heaps  of  pictures ;  I  think  they  make  one 
feel  cheerful.  This  is  a  nice  picture" — standing  before  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  fair  placid  face  in  evening  dress. 
"  She  is  rather  handsome,  isn't  she.  Glow  ?" 

Mr.  Lorimer  changed  countenance  slightly.  "  That  is  the 
portrait  of  my  poor  wife,"  he  said,  quietly ;  and  Harvey 
coloured  up  to  his  forehead.  He  remembered  too  late  the 
marble  cross  in  the  churchyard,  with  the  inscription,  ^^  Lady 
Car,  the  beloved  wife  of  Reginald  Lorimer,  aged  thirty-four." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  muttered,  sheepishly ;  but  Mr. 
Lorimer  put  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry  ?"  he  said,  quietly.  "  Every 
one  admires  that  picture.  It  was  done  by  Montagu.  He  is 
an  R.A.,  you  know.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  perfectly 
life-like.  I  think;  as  you  admire  this  room,  I  will  show  you 
the  music-room.  .  This  door  leads  into  it.  It  was  Lady  Car's 
idea,  and  was  only  finished  last  year.   It  was  all  her  creation." 

"  Gloden,  you  must  see  it  I"  exclaimed  Harvey,  as  he  stood 
within  the  curtained  recess.  "  I  never — no,  I  never  saw  such 
a  room  in  my  life.  Why,  it  is  grand  enough  for  a  palace, 
and  it  is  ever  so  pretty  I"  and  of  course  Gloden  was  obliged 
to  join  them ;  but  she  made  up  her  mind  to  remonstrate  with 
Harvey  afterwards.  These  free  and  easy  manners  of  his 
must  be  laid  aside  for  the  future. 

"  He  is  talking  to  Mr.  Lorimer  as  though  he  were  his 
equal.     He  does  not  even  remember  the  shop" — which  was 

9* 
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certainly  true.  Harvey  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  forgetting 
unpleasant  things. 

But  even  Gloden's  stiffness  was  not  proof  against  the  fas- 
cination of  the  music-room.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  room,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

Mr.  Lorimer  sighed.  This  room  had  been  Lady  Car's 
glory,  but  he  no  longer  delighted  in  it. 

It  was  an  immense  apartment,  and  would  have  made  an 
excellent  ballroom.  It  was  lighted  chiefly  from  above  by  a 
clerestory,  though  there  were  other  windows  overlooking  the 
park.  There  was  a  balcony  alcove,  with  a  grand  piano ;  but 
the  chief  charm  of  the  room  was  the  flne  old  ingle  nook, 
with  its  recessed  seats  and  soft  cushions.  A  small  table  or 
two  and  a  half-circle  of  deep  easy-chairs  furnished  the  upper 
part  of  the  room ;  the  rest  had  been  left  empty.  The  soft 
•grey -green  tints  of  the  whole  were  wonderfully  harmonious 
and  restful ;  and  Gloden,  who  loved  all  beautiful  things,  felt 
a  strange  pang  as  she  looked  at  it.  The  wOman  who  had 
created  all  this  loveliness  was  in  her  grave.  What  was  the 
good  of  it  all  ?  And  her  expression  softened  as  she  looked 
at  Mr.  Lorimer. 

"  You  are  right ;  I  do  not  care  for  it,"  he  answered,  inter- 
preting her  look  aright.  "  We  have  only  used  it  once. 
Sometimes  my  little  daughter  plays  in  it,  that  is  all." 

And  then  they  went  back  to  the  library,  where,  to  Harvey's 
secret  delight,  Norton  had  spread  a  tea-table  with  a  tempting 
array  of  good  things. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  give  you  some  tea,"  Mr.  Lorimer 
said,  in  a  friendly  voice,  as  Gloden  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  uneasily  at  the  rain.  It  was  coming  down  in  a  steady 
downpour,  while  the  muttering  of  thunder  still  sounded  in 
the  distance.  And  then,  as  he  brought  her  a  cup,  he  added, 
persuasively,  "  Do  sit  down  again ;  you  have  no  idea  how 
tired  you  look." 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  she  returned,  and  she  looked  at  him 
fully  for  the  first  time,  and  he  saw  how  large  and  dark  her 
eyeis  were.  "  You  are  very  good  to  us,  Mr.  Lorimer ;  and 
we  have  no  right  at  all  to  intrude  on  you  in  this  way." 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  a  boon  a  fresh  face  is  in  these 
parts.  May  I  ask  if  you  are  staying  in  this  neighbourhood, 
or  if  you  are  only  passing  through  ?" 

But  Harvey  struck  in  before  Gloden  could  answer. 

*'  We  have  come  to  live  at  Grantham,  worse  luck  for  us, 
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isn't  it,  Glow?  Of  course,"  with  the  Utmost  friendliness, 
"  you  don't  know  anything  about  us.  You  see,  We  used  to 
lire  at  Eltringham,  at  the  vicarage ;  but  now ^" 

Here  Harvey  began  to  stammer,  and  finally  came  to  a  full 
stop.  With  all  his  good  intentions,  the  shop  stuck  in  his 
throat.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  poor  lad !  but  Gloden, 
with  an  impulse  of  despair,  came  to  his  help.  Better  be 
htitniliated  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  eyes  thaii  break  bread  with  him 
under  false  pretences.  She  put  down  her  cup,  her  fingers 
trembling  as  she  did  so. 

"  I  must  explain,"  she  said,  proudly.  "  Our  name  is  Car- 
rick,  and  father  was  the  vicar  of  Eltringham.  We  have 
come  to  live  with  otir  uncle,  Mr.  Reuben  Carrick.  He  lives 
in  Matket  Street,  Grantham.  I  dare  say  you  know  the 
shop." 

"  Truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  though 
it  kills  me  to  tell  it" — that  was  what  Gloden's  brusque  speech 
said  to  Reginald  Lorimer.  For  one  moment  he  was  con- 
scious of  intense  surprise.  Was  it  possible  that  this  exceed- 
ingly haughty  young  woman  could  be  Reuben  Carrick's 
niece  ?  The  next  instant  a  sense  of  pity  made  him  avert 
his  eyes.  What  it  must  have  cost  her  to  tell  him,  a  stranger, 
that ! 

"  You  must  Aot  let  your  tea  get  cold,"  he  said,  very  gently, 
**  or  1  shall  pour  you  out  a  fresh  cup." 

And  then  he  collared  Harvey,  fixing  a  kindly  grip  on  his 
jacket,  atid  led  him  to  the  table.  Harvey  found  himself 
supplied  with  a  liberal  share  of  the  good  things,  to  which  he 
did  ample  justice  like  a  true  British  bdy,  with  no  nonsense 
about  him. 

"  This  \A  an  uncommonly  good  cake,"  he  said,  quite  seri- 
ously. 

"  Is  it  ?"  returned  Mr.  Lorimer,  looking  veiy  much  amused. 
"  Look  here,  you  have  not  told  me  yout*  name,  but  I  am 
going  to  cut  yoii  another  slicci.  I  was  a  boy  myself  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  remember  I  was  partial  to  a  good 
currant  cake  with  plenty  of  peel  in  it." 

"  I  know  the  sort,"  returned  Harvey,  eagerly ;  "  our  cook 
used  to  make  first-rate  ones  for  me  to  take  back  to  Repton." 

'*  Oil,  you  were  at  Repton  !  Why,  that  wis  my  school ;  I 
Was  hcidd  prefect  there  till  I  went  to  Oxford.'* 

Harvey  gazed  at  him  with  intense  fascination.  To  be 
hfysA  ptefect  of  Re|rtoii  was  ik  greater  hoiioiit  and  glory  in 
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Harvey's  eyes  than  being  owner  of  Silcote  Park  with  all  it» 
rabbit  warrens. 

"  I  am  not  going  back  there  next  term,"  he  said,  mourn- 
fully. ^^  Uncle  Reuben  can't  afford  it ;  so  he  means  to  send 
me  to  the  grammar  school  at  Grantham.  It  won't  be  nice, 
will  it,  with  a  lot  of  cads  ?  But  there  is  no  help  for  it" — 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders — "  so  there  is  no  good  grum- 
bling. You  were  asking  me  my  name,  were  you  not? 
Harvey  Godwin  Carrick  ;  it  isn't  a  bad  name." 

"  No  indeed."  And  then  Mr.  Lorimer  crossed  the  room  to 
fetch  Gloden's  cup.  He  was  wondering  what  he  should  say- 
to  her ;  it  was  so  much  easier  talking  to  Harvey,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  boyish  confidences.  He  was  beginning  to  wish 
himself  that  the  rain  would  stop ;  then  a  bright  idea  came 
to  him.  He  hesitated,  glanced  furtively  at  Miss  Carrick's 
pale  face,  made  up  his  mind,  and,  with  a  slight  apology,  left 
the  room. 

**  Isn't  he  a  brick  ?"  observed  Harvey,  almost  before  the 
door  closed.  "  I  think  he  is  awfully  nice  ;  don't  you  ?  There 
is  no  stuck-up  pride  in  him  ;  one  can  talk  to  him  as  easily  as 
to  any  other  fellow.  And,  just  fancy,  he  was  head  prefect 
of  Repton  I" 

"  My  dear  Harvey,"  began  Gloden,  in  a  distressed  tone,  "  I 
do  .wish  you  would  remember  that  things  are  different  now. 
People  don't  care  to  know  us  when  they  hear  we  livcf  with 
Uncle  Reuben.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  very  kind,  but  I  quite 
noticed  how  his  manner  changed  when  I  said  that;"  for 
Gloden,  in  her  excessive  morbidness,  had  misconstrued  Mr. 
Lorimer's  sudden  embarrassment. 

This  view  of  the  case  did  not  please  Harvey  at  all,  and 
his  face  clouded.  "  Not  care  to  know  us  1  Why,  Glow,  we 
are  just  the  same,  you  and  I ;  we  aren't  a  bit  changed  be- 
cause we  have  to  live  in  a  pokey  little  shop.  Dad  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  mean  to  be  one  too ;"  and  Harvey,  in  his  boy- 
ish indignation  and  disgust,  spoke  so  loudly  that  Mr.  Lorimer, 
who  was  just  re-entering,  heard  every  word. 

"  I  have  brought  my  little  girl  to  see  you,"  he  said,  pleas- 
antly. ^*  Tottie  is  a  most  friendly  little  person,  and  loves  to 
see  visitors." 

^'  Is  her  name  Tottie?"  asked  Gloden.  She  thought  how 
sad  it  was  to  see  Mr.  Lorimer,  looking  so  young  himself,  with 
this  mite  of  a  child  in  her  black  frock  holding  his  hand. 
'*  Will  you  come  to  me,  my  dear  ?"  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 
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But  Tottie,  peeping  out  from  her  curls,  put  up  her  face 
to  be  kissed.     "  I  am  Tottie,"  she  said,  calmly. 

"  Her  name  is  Sybil — Sybil  Grace,"  explained  Mr.  Lori- 
mer,  "  but  she  has  always  called  herself  Tottie,  and  it  some- 
how suits  her.  Now  you  must  speak  to  this  young  gentleman. 
Tottie  adores  boys." 

But,  as  though  to  prove  the  contradictoriness  of  her  sex, 
Tottie  shrugged  one  little  shoulder  at  Harvey,  and  hid  her 
face  on  Gloden's  lap. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  amused  at  this  baby  coquetry, 
and  one  of  Gloden's  rare  bright  smiles  swept  over  her  face, 
almost  startling  Mr.  Lorimer  with  the  sudden  radiance. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  she  could  smile  like  that?"  was 
his  inward  thought ;  but  Gloden,  who  loved  children,  only 
pressed  the  little  one  closer  to  her. 

"  Won't  you  speak  to  poor  Harvey,  darling  ?" 

"  I  likes  you  best,"  returned  Tottie,  with  doubtful  veracity, 
and  peeping  through  her  long  eyelashes  at  Harvey  all  the 
time.  ^'  This  is  my  black  frock  that  I  wears  because  mammie 
is  an  angel ;  but  nurse  says  I  shall  soon  wear  my  blue  one. 
I  likes  my  pretty  blue  one  best." 

"  You  shall  wear  whatever  you  like,"  returned  Mr.  Lori- 
mer ;  "  we  will  ask  Aunt  Con  what  Tottie  is  to  wear.  Vanity 
begins  early,  does  it  not,  Miss  Carrick  ?"  And  then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  ^^  I  have  been  talking  to  my  coachman. 
He  is  a  walking  barometer — ^he  is  the  most  weather-wise  per- 
son I  ever  knew,  and,  as  he  persists  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
the  storm  passing  off  just  yet,  and  as  a  three  miles'  walk  in 
muddy  roads  would  not  be  a  very  desirable  proceeding,  I  have 
ordered  the  brougham  to  be  round  in  five  minutes,  and  you 
shall  be  deposited  safely  at  your  door." 

Gloden  put  down  Tottie  and  rose  to  her  feet.  "  Mr.  Lori- 
mer, this  is  too  much.  I  cannot  think  of  putting  you  to  this 
inconvenience ;  you  must  please  countermand  this  order.  The 
rain  will  stop — it  is  stopping  now.  My  brother  and  I  are 
country-bred — we  think  nothing  of  walking  three  miles ;  and 
as  for  muddy  roads,  as  though  we  cared  for  that  I  Harvey, 
do  come  here  and  tell  Mr.  Lorimer  that  we  cannot  possibly 
take  his  horses  out." 

But  Mr.  Lorimer  only  regarded  her  with  an  amused  smile. 
"  The  horses  are  growing  disgracefully  fat  for  want  of  exer- 
cise ;  it  will  simply  be  an  act  of  charity  to  use  them.  The 
only  favour  I  will  ask  is  that  you  will  not  keep  them  stand- 
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ing."  Then,  as  i3li6  only  looked  at  him  With  that  aiir  of 
proud  distress,  he  continued,  kindly,  "  How  could  t  be  b6 
inhuman  as  to  allow  you  to  walk  all  those  miled  when  you 
look  so  utterly  done  up  ?  Draper  will  do  one  or  two  things 
for  me  in  the  town,  so  you  hate  really  nothing  for  which  to 
thank  me  ;*'  and,  as  though  to  chanee  the  subject,  he  took 
Harvey  off  to  look  at  a  new  gun  he  had  just  had  ffom  Lon- 
don, and  (lloden  was  left  alone  With  Totti^,  who  Was  staring 
at  her  with  dark  puzzled  eyes. 

*^  Was  you  cfoss  with  dad  ?"  she  said  at  last. 

Then  Gloden  laughed  in  spite  of  hei*self.  "Cross  With 
dad  ?     No ;  he  is  very  kind — ^far  too  kind,  my  little  Tottie." 

And  then  Tottie  jumped  off  her  lap  and  began  to  play 
with  Griff,  while  Gloden  watched  them  aniiously ;  and  then 
Mr.  Lorimer  came  back  to  tell  her  that  the  brougham  was  at 
the  door. 

"  Come  again  soon,**  whispered  Tottie,  in  an  engaging  way, 
as  Gloden  kissed  her.     "  I  likes  yoil  Wety  milch. 

^*  Tottie  is  very  frank  and  outspoken,  is  she  not  ?**  laughed 
Mf .  Lorimer.  "  But  she  is  rather  exclusive  in  her  tastes ; 
she  is  not  equally  gracious  to  all  visitors  ;"  and  then,  as  the 
footman  opened  the  carriage  door,  he  shook  hands  with  her. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  any  the  worse  for  your  fatigue,  Miss 
Carrick.  Your  brother  has  promised  to  look  me  up  again. 
No,  please  do  not  thank  me" — as  Gloden  tried  somewhat 
lamely  to  express  her  gratitude ;  "  I  am  very  glad  to  do  you 
this  little  service.** 

"  Isn't  he  a  rare  good  sort  ?'*  exclaimed  Harvey,  in  a  tone 
of  intense  satisfaction,  as  he  threw  himself  back  on  the  lux- 
urious cushions.  ^*  It  is  like  a  chapter  out  of  the  *  Arabiafi 
Nights,'  for  you  and  me  to  be  driving  together  in  this  fine 
carriage.  Did  you  notice  the  horses  ?  They  are  chestnut, 
and  regular  beauties.  He  told  me  that  he  had  bought  them 
for  his  wife's  use.  He  told  me  lots  of  things  when  we  wer^ 
looking  at  the  gun ;  and  I  say.  Glow,  he  says  I  may  come 
here  whenever  I  like,  and  that  he  shall  always  be  pldased  to 
see  me.** 

"  But,  Harvey  darling^^ — " 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  6ay"^n  a  vexed 
voice.  "  Bother  the  shop !  I  can't  alwdjs  be  thinking  of 
that.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  finish.  Well,  he  said  it.  you 
know,  as  though  he  meant  it, '  You  will  eome,  I  hope ;  and 
he  looked  at  me  in  a  8har|»  sort  of  way,  as  if  h6  thottgbi  I 
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should  back  out  of  it.     ^  Don't  let  your  sister  keep  you 
away.'     There,  he  said  that." 

"  Not  really,  Harvey  ?" 

"  Yes,  be  said  those  very  words,  *  Don't  let  your  sister  keep 
you  away.'  You  see,  be  thought  you  proud ;  and  you  were 
stiff  with  him — awfully  stiff." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?"  and  Gloden  sat  bolt  upright  and 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  He  thought 
we  were  his  equals  when  he  saw  us  in  the  park,  but  directly 
I  mentioned  Uncle  Reuben,  his  manner  changed.  Harvey, 
you  are  so- young  you  do  not  understand.  In  a  little  country 
town  like  this  everything  is  so  narrow.  He  is  the  squire,  the 
richest  man  in  the  place ;  every  one  mentions  him  with  re- 
spect. Lady  Car  was  an  earl's  daughter ;  some  one  told  me 
so.  Do  you  suppose  that  he  is  on  visiting  terms  with  his 
bookseller?" 

"  Oh,  bother  I"  was  all  Harvey's  answer  to  this,  but  he 
coloured  up  a  little. 

"  Well,  it  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes 
to  our  position.  We  are  living  with  Uncle  Keuben,  and  we 
must  take  the  consequences ;  no  one  will  visit  us,  and,  of 
course,  we  shall  not  care  for  Uncle  Reuben's  friends." 

"  I  don't  believe  things  are  as  bad  as  all  that,"  returned 
Harvey,  obstinately.  *'  It's  Uncle  Reuben's  shop,  not  ours ; 
we  shan't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Lorimer  knows 
all  about  that,  and  he  said  something  very  nice  to  me.  I 
was  grumbling  about  the  grammar  school,  and  he  gave  me  a 
friendly  pat.  *  Don't  bother  your  head  about  that,'  he  said. 
*  I  know  Mr.  Rossitor.  He  is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow ; 
he  turns  out  good  scholars.  Why,  Blenkinsoff — ^you  have 
beard  of  Blenkinsoff;  he  is  in  the  House  of  Commons 
now — ^well,  he  was  educated  at  the  Grantham  Grammar 
School.  You  will  get  a  sound  education  there.  You  look 
me  up,  and  we  will  have  a  talk  about  it.'  Wasn't  it  nice  of 
bim  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear ;"  and  Gloden  owned  to  herself  that  Mr.  Lori- 
mer had  been  very  kind.  Certainly  it  would  be  grand  for 
Harvey  to  have  such  a  friend. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  drive  she  had  to  listen  to 
Harvey's  enthusiastic  praises  of  Silcote  Park  and  its  owner. 
He  was  far  too  pleased  and  excited  with  their  adventure  to 
be  silent  for  a  moment. 

Mr«  Garriek  was  at  his  shop  door  as  they  drove  up ;  he  was 
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watching  the  weather  uneasily.  His  eyes  opened  widely 
when  Harvey  called  out  to  him.  "  Here  we  are,  all  right ; 
not  a  hit  damaged.  Come  along,  Uncle  Reuhen,  and  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  We  have  had  a  first-rate  afternoon  ;" 
and  then  Gloden  followed  them  into  the  parlour,  where  Clem- 
ency was  rearranging  the  tea-table. 

"  We  have  had  our  tea.  Aunt  Clemency,"  she  said,  quietly ; 
'^  and  we  are  not  at  all  wet.  Mr.  Lorimer  found  us  in  the 
park ;  he  took  us  into  the  house  for  shelter,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  send  us  home  in  the  carriage.  I  was  very  much 
troubled  at  the  idea  of  putting  him  to  so  much  inconvenience, 
but  he  insisted  on  it." 

"  Dear  me,  Reuben,  just  think  of  that !"  and  Clemency's 
eyes  grew  wide  with  pleasure.  "  I  call  that  really  kind 
and  friendly  of  the  squire."  * 

"  Oh,  he  has  a  good  heart,  has  Mr.  Lorimer,"  returned  her 
husband,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  together.  "  He  is  always 
ready  to  do  a  good-natured  turn  for  anybody.  But  I  am  fine 
and  glad  that  you  lost  a  wetting.  Here  your  Aunt  Clemency 
and  I  thought  you  would  be  drenched  to  the  skin ;  but  there, 
you  would  not  take  my  advice." 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  have  stayed  at  home  for  the  world," 
returned  Harvey,  excitedly.  "  It  has  been  rare  good  sport, 
Uncle  Reuben.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  a  brick.  He  showed  us  the 
music-room  and  the  pictures  and  things,  and  gave  us  a 
scrumptious  tea ;  and  then  he  took  me  into  his  den,  as  he 
called  it,  to  show  me  his  new  gun,  and  I  am  to  go  and  see 
him  again  just  when  I  like." 

"  Nay,  you  don't  say  so  I"  and  Mr.  Carrick's  voice  had  a 
tone  of  awe  in  it.  Grloden  slipped  away  unnoticed.  When 
she  returned  an  hour  later,  Harvey  was  still  holding  forth, 
the  supper-table  was  laid,  and  Reuben  was  in  his  slippers. 
Harvey  had  drawn  his  chair  quite  close  to  him,  and  was  ex- 
pounding some  matter  with  great  eagerness,  while  Clemency 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  knitted  and  listened. 

"  So,  you  see,  he  meant  what  he  said.  Uncle  Reuben,  and, 
of  course,  I  shall  go  and  see  him  ;  and  perhaps  he  will  take 
me  out  when  he  goes  shooting." 

"  Clemency  looked  up  rather  anxiously.  "  I  don't  hold 
with  guns,  Reuben,"  she  said,  a  little  tremulously. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  your  head  about  that.  Aunt  Clem," 
returned  Harvey,  with  condescending  friendliness ;  "  every 
gentleman  knows  how  to  shoot,  and  it  is  best  to  learn  early. 
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I  used  to  go  out  with  Bentham  sometimes  ;  be  was  tlie  keeper 
at  the  Grange.     Father  never  objected,  did  he,  Glow?" 

"  No,  dear,  of  course,  not ;  he  knew  he  could  trust  you  with 
Bentham — he  was  such  a  careful  man." 

"  Yes ;  and  Mr.  Lorimer  will  be  careful  too,  so  you  need 
not  be  scared,  Aunt  Clem.  Perhaps  he  will  let  me  bring  you 
a  rabbit  or  two ;  Uncle  Reuben  said  he  liked  rabbits ;"  and 
so  Harvey  chatted  on. 

Gloden  smiled  to  herself  once  or  twice  as  she  listened  to 
the  conversation.  It  evidently  gave  Uncle  Reuben  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  know  that  the  squire  had  taken  to  the 
lad. 

"  And  he  was  a  Repton  boy  himself.  Dear  me,  Clemency, 
just  think  of  that !  What  a  little  world  it  is,  after  all ! 
Well,  I  am  fine  and  glad  that  he  said  a  good  word  for  Mr. 
Rossitor ;  that  will  put  you  in  better  heart,  won't  it,  my  boy  ? 
for,  of  course,  the  squire's  opinion  is  worth  having." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  suppose  I  shall  just 
have  to  put  up  with  it,"  returned  Harvey,  with  a  yawn.  "  If 
any  of  the  cads  bother  me,  I  shall  thrash  them,  that  is  all. 
Now  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed."  But  when  Harvey  kissed  his 
sister  he  inadvertently  kissed  Aunt  Clemency  too,  and  never 
noticed  he  had  done  it. 

One  of  Clemency's  old  blushes  came  to  her  cheek,  and 
there  was  a  wonderful  softness  in  her  eyes,  but  she  said 
nothing.  And  Harvey  went  off  to  dream  of  Silcote  Park, 
and  to  imagine  that  he  was  striding  through  gorse  and 
bracken  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  while  white  and  grey 
tails  whisked  into  numberless  holes,  and  that  when  he  tried 
to  shoot,  his  gun  somehow  metamorphosed  into  a  broomstick. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


"I  AM  A  WORKINQ  WOMAN." 


"  There  is  a  sort  of  instantaneous  brotherhood  between  victims  of  mis- 
fortune. When  jou  have  been  long  in  mourning,  jou  feel  attracted  by 
every  blaek  coat  you  me«A,*^-^TkouffkU  of  a  Queen, 

Wbils  Harvey  dreamt  the  careless  dreams  of  bojhoody. 
Gloden  lay  open-eyed  in  the  darkness,  brooding  over  the. 
incidents  of  the  afternoon  with  an  added  sense  of  soreness 
and  bitterness.  She  was  in  that  state  of  bruised  sensibility 
when  every  pin-prick  seemed  to  throb  like  a  wound.  A 
miserable  self-consciousness  had  robbed  her  of  true  dignity  ; 
she  felt  she  had  received  kindness  ungraciously,  almost  with 
hostility. 

'^  I  know  Mr.  Lorimer  thought  me  proud  and  disagree- 
able," she  said  to  herself.  ''  Every  one  will  misjudge  me 
now.  I  shall  not  dare  to  be  natural  or  like  my  aid  self ;  I 
shall  always  be  on  the  defensive.  Oh,  how  is  one  to  breathe, 
in  such  an  atmosphere !  and  yet  it  must  be  endured  ;"  and. 
such  a  wave  of  despair  swept  over  Gloden  that  she  shivered 
as  though  with  physical  cold.  In  the  darkness  and  silence 
her  miseries  seemed  to  magnify  themselves  and  to  stretch 
like  a  pall  over  her  future  life.  If  any  one  had  told  Gloden 
that  night  that  she  was  ever  to  be  happy  again,  she  would 
have  laughed  out  of  sheer  scora ;  for  a  morbid  nature  has 
marvellous  implements  of  torture  in  reserve  for  weak 
moments.  Under  any  other  circumstances  Gloden  would 
have  revelled  in  such  an  adventure.  By  nature  she  was 
sociable  and  fond  of  society,  and  her  imaginative  and  artistic 
temperament  delighted  in  all  forms  of  beauty ;  and  even  now, 
on  the  background  of  her  thoughts,  she  recalled  the  music- 
room  at  Silcote,  and  then  the  marble  cross  in  the  churchyard. 
"Poor  Lady  Car!"  she  thought;  ^*how  happy  she  must 
have  been,  and  yet  she  had  to  leave  it  all !  Under  such 
circumstances,  when  one  has  everything  one  wants,  it  cannot 
be  easy  to  die."  And  when  Gloden  reached  this  point,  and 
could  spare  pity  for  another  woman,  she  forgot  her  own  sor- 
rows and  fell  asleep. 

The   next  morning  she  was  happily  distracted  by  the 
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arrival  of  her  helongings,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
daj  she  and  Harvey  were  busily  engaged  in  putting  up  book- 
cases, hanging  pictures,  and  arranging  books  and  ornaments. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Qarvey  had  grown  weary  and 
had  gone  down  to  the  shop  for  amusement,  Mrs.  Carrick 
came  in  search  of  her  niece,  and  stood  on  the  thr^hold  iu 
silent  surprise  at  the  changed  aspect  of  the  room. 

"  Dear  n^e,  Glodep,"  she  said  at  last^  "  whatever  have  you 
done  tQ  the.  place?  It  looks  almost  too  beautiful  for  £k  bed- 
room;" for  to  Clopieney'a  humble  notions  cleanliness  and 
neatness  were,  the  piily  i^ecessary  adjuncts  of  a  sleeping-. 
room. 

The  hare  attie-like  room  was  quite  transformed.  Gloden's 
pictures  and  books  furnished  the  walls ;  an  easy-chair  and 
table  and  an  inlaid  Davenport  that  had  belonged  to  her 
mother  gave  it  an  air  of  comfort ;  the  chest  of  drawers  had 
been  moved  from  the  window,  and  Gloden  had  improvised  a 
dainty  looking  toilet-tabje,  on  which  lay  her  ivory  brushes. 

Mrs.  Carrick  looked  round  on  everything  with  wondering 
admiration. 

"I  am  glad yotflike  it,  Aunt  Clemency,"  returned  Gloden, 
smiling.  "  Harvey  and  I  have  worked  very  hard,  and  we 
have  not  finished  yet.  I  think  myself  that  it.  looks  very 
nice* 

"  Nice  I.  Why,,  it  looks  fit  for  ^  queen,"  returned  Mrs. 
Caorrick,  in  an  awestruck  tone.  '^  Do  you  use  those  brushes 
e^very  day,  Gloden  ?  They  seem  to  me  almost  too  good  to 
use.  And  that  silver  box ;  why,  I  should  keep  it  under  lock 
and  ke^  if  it  were  mine.  Not  that  Patty  is  not  as  honest  as> 
the  day,  and  to.  be  trusted  with  a  room  full  of  gold ;  but  \xk 
our  way  of  life  such  things  are  too  fine-like  for  general  use." 

^'  Do  you  mean  my  little  Indian  casket  ?"  returned  Gloden, 
carelessly.  "  Mother  always  had  it  on  her  toilet-table ;  most  of 
these  things  were  hers.  She  was  very  fond  of  pretty  things, 
and  liked  to  have  everything  nice  about  her,  and  I  am  just 
the  same.  I  have  some  lovely  Madras  curtains  for  the  win- 
dow, and  a  little  embroidered  cloth  for  that  table,  and  then 
the  room  will  be  finished." 

"  Dear,  dear !"  was  all  Clemency  could  say.  To  the  sim- 
ple, homely  woman  there  was  something  rash  and  almost 
sinful  in  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  taste  and  luxury  in  a, 
s)eeping-room>  Gloden' s  Indian  casket  and  ivory  brushes, 
h^  pietureSi  and.  bpoks  and  dainty  bit9  of  china,  were  oujtr 
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ward  and  visible  signs  to  Clemency  of  that  different  sphere 
in  which  her  sister-in-law  and  niece  had  moved.  "  She  will 
never  take  kindly  to  the  place,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a 
sigh,  as  she  went  downstairs ;  ^^  she  will  be  like  the  Israelites 
when  they  sighed  for  the  leeks  and  cucumber  of  Egypt.  We 
shall  never  give  her  what  she  wants,  poor  lassie  I"  and  she 
was  rather  subdued  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

"  What's  to  do  with  you  to-night,  Clem  my  woman  ?" 
asked  her  husband,  kindly,  as  she  sat  beside  him  as  usual, 
when  the  young  people  had  retired ;  but  when  Clemency  had 
given  her  version  of  the  transformed  attic,  he  fairly  laughed. 

"  Don't  you  be  getting  notions  in  your  head,  wife,"  he 
said,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  ^^  Gloden  is  not  to 
blame  for  her  fads ;  they  come  from  her  up-bringing,  and 
will  do  her  no  harm.  Let  her  make  her  place  as  pretty  as 
she  likes ;  it  will,  perhaps,  reconcile  her  to  her  home." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  blame  her,  Reuben,"  returned  Clemency, 
seriously ;  "  she  is  kindly  welcome  to  have  her  pictures  and 
things  about,  and  I  never  said  a  word,  though  they  were 
knocking  nails  in  the  walls  most  of  the  morning.  It  is  only 
the  feeling  that  comes  to  me,  that  she  will  pine  and  dwindle 
in  a  life  like  ours.  A  young  creature  like  her  should  be 
lively  and  happy,  and  when  she  has  done  grieving  for  her 
father,  she  ought  to  turn  to  and  take  interest  in  things." 

"  Oh,  it  will  come  1"  was  Reuben's  answer.  *^  You  can't 
hurry  growing  things.  Do  you  remember  when  Davie's  little 
white  rose^ree  died,  that  he  had  set  such  store  by  as  never 
was,  and  how  he  cried  about  it  ?  *  I  watered  it  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  father,  and  yet  it  wouldn't  grow,  and  it  has  all 
turned  yellow.'  Dear  heart !  how  we  laughed  at  him,  didn't 
we,  Clem  ?  But  it  taught  me  a  lesson,  too,  not  to  be  over- 
careful,  and  over-ready  with  our  remedies.  I  understand 
what  you  mean  about  Gloden ;  she  has  not  come  down  to 
our  level,  and  we  aren't  keeping  step  with  her  somehow. 
But  you  must  give  her  time ;  don't  you  lose  heart  about  her, 
and  it  will  come  right  one  of  these  days;"  and  Reuben's 
cheerful  philosophy  was  full  of  comfort  to  Clemency. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  Gloden  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  room,  and,  in  spite. of  fatigue,  looking  all  the 
brighter  and  better  for  the  occupation,  Mrs.  Carrick  again 
tapped  at  the  door. 

"  There  is  a  visitor  asking  for  you,  Gloden,"  she  said,  with 
an  important  air.     "  I  havs  told  Patty  to  show  her  into  the 
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best  room.  It  is  Miss  Logan,  and  I  call  it  real  kind  and 
neighbourly,  and  I  am  sure  jou  will  be  pleased  with  the 
attention/' 

"  Winifred  Logan  ?"  exclaimed  Gloden.  She  was  intensely 
surprised,  but  she  was  not  quite  sure  about  the  pleasure.  In 
spite  of  her  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Logan,  she  was  a  little 
dubious  of  the  desirability  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
family ;  it  might  place  her  in  an  awkward  position.  And 
yet,  in  her  friendless  condition,  any  congenial  society  must 
be  welcome. 

"  Yes,  her  name's  Winifred,"  returned  Mrs.  Carrick  ;  "  I 
have  seen  it  written  a  score  of  times.  She  is  a  pleasant,  well* 
disposed  young  woman,  and  your  uncle  thinks  a  deal  of  her. 
They  have  long  talks  about  the  books.  Then  you  will  come 
down,  Gloden  ?  It  is  nearly  an  hour  to  tea-time,  so  you  will 
enjoy  your  chat ;"  and  Clemency  withdrew,  leaving  Gloden 
in  rather  a  perplexed  state  of  mind. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  am  glad  or  not  ?"  she  thought,  as  she  has- 
tened down  to  the  best  room.  ^'  At  least  I  can  be  natural 
with  her,  for  she  knows  all  about  my  life." 

Miss  Logan  was  sitting  in  the  low  window-seat.  She  rose 
as  Gloden  entered,  and  came  forward  with  an  outstretched 
hand  and  smile,  and,  in  spite  of  Winifred  Logan's  plain  face, 
she  had  a  very  sweet  smile. 

'^  Ewen  asked  me  to  call,"  she  said,  speaking  with  the 
utmost  friendliness — ^^  my  cousin  Ewen,  you  know.  He 
wrote  to  me  this  morning,  and  begged  me  not  to  lose  a  day. 
So,  as  Saturday  is  a  half-holiday  with  me,  I  thought  I  would 
come  at  once." 

"  It  was  very  kind,"  returned  Gloden ;  her  colour  had 
risen  a  little  at  the  mention  of  the  curate.  ^^  We  only  came 
on  Tuesday,  and  of  course  it  is  all  very  strange  to  us.  I 
think  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon." 

"  Ewen  insisted  on  it,  and  his  orders  are  always  obeyed.  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  claim  any  merit." 

Miss  Logan  had  a  brisk  manner  and  a  pleasant  voice ; 
when  she  talked,  people  always  forgot  how  plain  she  was. 
Perhaps  one  reason  was  that  she  never  thought  of  herself  at 
all,  but  always  of  the  person  with  whom  she  was  conversing. 

She  regarded  Gloden  as  she  spoke  with  an  air  of  great 
kindliness.   Gloden's  brief  flush  had  died  away,  but  her  dark 
eyes  were  more  expressive  than  ever  in  their  sadness ;  they 
seemed  to  appeal  to  Winifred  almost  irresistibly. 
A  10* 
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"  Oh,  I  know  how  you  feel !"  she  said,  impulsively.  "  Just 
as  thoughyou  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  flung  down 
anyhow — not  even  planted.  You  know,  I  felt  just  the  same 
when  Uncle  Will  died,  and  we  had  to  turn  out  of  the  rectory. 
I  know  I  hated  Grantham  far  more  than  Aunt  Janet  did ; 
she  said  all  places  were  the  same  to  her  when  Uncle  Will  was 
gone.  But  you  and  I,  Miss  Carrick,  are  not  like  that,  I 
hope  ;  only  a  widow  could  ever  feel  that  pitch  of  desolation." 

"  No,  indeed" — with  a  sigh.  "  Mr.  Logan  has  often  talked 
to  me  about  Felton  Rectory ;  it  must  have  been  a  beautiful 
place." 

"So  it  was,  and  we  all  dearly  loved  the  old  home.  Bwen 
was  born  there,  and  I  was  only  a  tiny  mite  of  three  when 
Aunt  Janet  mothered  me.  Well,  we  clergy- women  have 
always  to  endure  this  sort  of  rooting  up,  but  all  the  same  it 
is  hard  to  bear.  I  dare  say  it  will  be  long  before  you  care 
for  Grantham." 

"  I  shall  never  care  for  it.  I  shall  never  cease  to  miss 
Eltringham  and  my  dear  old  home,"  returned  Gloden,  pas- 
sionately. 

But  Miss  Logan  only  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  Don't 
think  me  unfeeling  if  I  contradict  you.  I  am  just  aching 
with  pity  for  you ;  you  see,  I  have  gone  through  it  all  myself, 
BO  I  have  a  right  to  feel  for  you ;  and  then,  I  am  a  few  years 
older.  Things  will  not  always  seem  so  horrid.  It  is  like 
learning  to  swim — do  you  remember  how  one  flounders  at 
first,  and  gets  one's  mouth  full  of  cold  water,  and  all  the 
spluttering  and  the  failures  ? — expertness  does  not  come  at 
once.     You  will  get  used  to  Grantham  by  degrees,  as  I  did." 

"  Things  were  different  with  you,"  was  Gloden's  mournful 
reply. 

^ut  Miss  Logan  would  not  have  this.  "  How  do  you 
know?"  she  asked,  shrewdly.  "  Has  Ewen  given  you  a  daily 
journal  of  our  doings?  I  assure  you.  Miss  Carrick,  it  was 
terribly  uphill  work  at  first.  Let  me  tell  you  a  few  things, 
because  we  are  going  to  be  good  friends,  I  know.  In  Ihe 
first  place,  instead  of  the  big  roomy  rectory,  with  all  its  com- 
forts, we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  a  narrow  little  slip  of 
a  house  in  Chapel  Street ;  not  a  pretty,  romantic  cottage,  but 
just  a  commonplace  little  house,  with  two  parlours  just  big 
enough  to  hold  us,  and  one  little  maid-of-all-work." 

"  We  have  only  one  servant  here,"  returned  Gloden,  unable 
to  refrain  from  a  smile. 
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"  Oh,  here !"  observed  Miss  Logan,  contemptuously.  "  Do 
you  suppose  we  have  a  room  as  comfortable  as  this  ?  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  this  room ;  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Carrick  so 
when  I  go  downstairs.  But  wait ;  you  have  not  heard  me 
out.  Secondly,  instead  of  being  a  fine  young  lady,  wasting 
ail  my  time  among  my  flowers  and  bees,  I  am  a  working 
woman.  I  teach  Mrs.  Parry's  children — Dr.  Parry  ia  the 
doctor  here.  There  are  four  little  girls  and  a  boy>  to  whom 
I  teach  Latin  and  arithmetic.  So,  you  see,  I  have  no  sine- 
cure^s  office." 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  to  be  pitied  too." 

"  No,  that  was  not  my  meaning ;  I  only  meant  to  show  you 
that  other  people  beside  yourself  had  their  difficulties.  I 
should  not  like  to  be  pitied  at  all.  I  love  my  little  pupils, 
and  I  love  my  work.  I  am  a  very  cheerful  person,  and  am 
disposed  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  Please  do  not 
think  me  egotistical,  Miss  Carrick,  for  telling  you  so  much 
about  myself." 

"  You  are  telling  it  with  a  purpose,  I  can  see,"  returned 
Gloden,  speaking  far  more  cheerfully.  "  And  I  think  you 
will  be  the  best  person  to  help  me,  for  I  shall  have  to  be  a 
working  woman  too." 

"  Then  I  will  help  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  we  will 
shake  hands  upon  it ;  but  I  shall  not  let  you  speak  in  that 
doleful  tone.  I  think  it  just  splendid  to  be  a  working  woman ; 
it  makes  life  so  much  more  interesting." 

"  Oh  no,  you  cannot  mean  that  seriously." 

"  There,  you  are  just  like  Aunt  Janet ;  she  is  always  so 
full  of  pity  for  me  when  the  day  is  wet  or  cold,  though  I 
laugh  at  her  all  the  time.  I  don't  expect  you  to  believe  me, 
Miss  Carrick,  because  you  do  not  know  me  yet,  but  often 
when  I  wake  up  in  the  morning  I  feel  as  happy  as  a  child, 
because  my  day  is  all  planned  for  me,  and  I  know  there  will 
not  be  an  unoccupied  minute  in  it.  Oh,  how  I  should  hate 
to  be  idle  now  I" 

"  I  suppose  I  must  believe  you,"  returned  Gloden,  in  such 
a  dubious  voice  that  Miss  Logan  laughed  heartily. 

"  You  will  find  I  am  a  truthful  person,  though  I  am  not 
quite  so  blunt  as  Ewen.  Is  he  not  the  very  bluntest  person 
you  ever  met  in  your  life  ?" 

"  My  dear  father  often  said  so." 

"  Ah,  the  vicar  I  How  attached  Ewen  was  to  him  I  He 
seems  in  wretched  spirits  now,  poor  fellow — utterly  cast  down,* 
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Aunt  Janet  quite  fretted  over  his  last  letter.  He  was  so 
happy  at  Eltringham ;  he  liked  the  people  and  the  place,  and 
you  were  so  good  to  him." 

"  He  was  very  good  to  us  during  my  poor  father's  illness ; 
I  hardly  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  him." 

"  It  made  him  so  happy  to  be  of  use" — and  here  Winifred 
looked  a  little  keenly  at  the  girl,  as  though  some  half-formed 
suspicion  were  taking  root  in  her  mind — "  but  that  is  Ewen*s 
character.  To  help  people  is  a  natural  instinct  with 
him." 

"  He  used  to  say  very  much  the  same  of  you,  Miss  Logan. 
*  You  ought  to  have  my  cousin  Winifred  here ;  she  helps 
everybody.'     I  have  heard  him  say  that  more  than  once." 

Then  there  was  a  pleased  and  happy  expression  in  Wini- 
fred Logan's  eyes.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said,  very  simply.  "  I 
am  glad  you  have  told  me  that ;  I  think  a  great  deal  of  my 
cousin's  opinion.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  good  men  are 
scarce." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not." 

"  Out-and-out  good  men  are  scarce.  But  how  I  am  chat- 
tering, and  all  this  time  I  have  never  given  you  Aunt  Janet's 
message !  I  dare  say  Ewen  has  told  you  that,  since  her 
accident  last  year,  she  cannot  walk  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  called  on 
you,  and  she  wants  you  to  waive  ceremony  and  to  come  to 
tea  with  us  on  Monday;  I  mean  a  substantial  working- 
woman's  tea  at  six  o'clock.  I  am  never  home  before  that 
hour  except  on  Saturdays." 

"  I  should  like  to  come  very  much  ;"  and  then  Gloden 
hesitated.  "  Oh  no,  I  cannot  leave  on  Monday  I  Harvey  is 
going  to  the  grammar  school ;  it  will  be  his  first  day  there, 
poor  boy,  and  he  must  not  find  me  absent  on  his  return." 

"  Then  we  will  say  Tuesday,  and  we  will  hold  a  regular 
council  of  three,  a  sort  of  mutual  aid  society,  and  you  shall 
be  formally  elected  into  the  guild  of  working  women.  Do 
you  know,  there  is  one  question  I  am  dying  to  ask  youv  Is 
not  that  a  violin-case  ?  Does  it  belong  to  your  brother  or 
you  ?" 

"  To  me." 

"Oh,  I  thought  so.  I  was  meditating  over  the  case  before 
you  came  into  the  room,  but  directly  I  saw  your  hand  I  knew 
it  was  yours.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  play  exceedingly 
weU." 
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"  I  Lave  been  well  taught,"  returned  Gloden,  modestly. 
"  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  Signor  Torriauo  ?" 

'^  Oh  yes ;  I  heard  him  once  at  St.  James's  Hall.  He  was 
a  well-known  violinist." 

"  He  was  a  great  friend  of  my  mother's,  and  he  often 
stayed  with  us.  He  was  such  a  dear  old  man,  and  I  was  so 
found  of  him ;  his  death  was  a  great  trouble  to  me.  I  was 
only  seven  when  he  taught  me  to  play  first,  and  when  I  was 
twelve,  he  persuaded  my  mother  to  take  me  up  to  town 
for  six  weeks  every  season,  that  I  might  have  a  course  of 
lessons,  and  he  often  came  down  to  the  vicarage.  I  think  I 
was  fortunate,  for  another  old  gentleman  living  near  us  was 
a  violin-player." 

"  You  must  let  us  hear  you  play  on  Tuesday,"  replied 
Winifred,  quickly.  "  I  am  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
so  is  Aunt  Janet.  Now  I  must  really  go ;  it  is  past  six,  and 
Aunt  Janet  will  be  waiting  for  her  tea.  Good-bye  until 
Tuesday ;"  and  Winifred  warmly  pressed  her  hand. 

"  Q^od-bye,  and  thank  you ;  you  have  done  me  so  much 
good,"  replied  Gloden,  in  a  low  voice ;  and  then  she  stood  by 
the  window  until  Winifred  was  out  of  sight. 

"I  like  her;  she  is  true  and  kind,"  she  said  to  herself; 
and  something  like  a  glimmer  of  hope  stirred  within  her. 
A  friendly  helping  hand  had  been  held  out  to  her ;  she  no 
longer  felt  so  utterly  stranded.  "  It  was  good  of  Mr.  Logan 
to  send  her,"  she  went  on.  ^'  He  was  always  so  anxious  that 
I  should  know  his  mother  and  his  cousin  Winifred.  Why 
do  people  say  she  is  so  plain  ?  I  like  her  face ;  her  eyes  are 
beautiful.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  is  so  shortsighted.  I 
wonder  how  old  she  is  ?  Perhaps  seyen  or  eight  and  twenty. 
She  does  not  look  at  all  young ;  and  how  plainly  she  dresses ! 
I  am  afraid,  from  what  she  says,  they  are  very  poor."  But 
here  Gloden's  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  Harvey. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  to  tea,  Gloden  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
an  injured  tone.  "  We  are  all  waiting ;  and  the  hot  pikelets 
look  first-rate."  Then,  as  he  tucked  her  hand  under  his  arm, 
'^  How  did  you  like  Miss  Logan  ?  She  is  not  much  to  look 
at,  is  she  ?     But  she  is  niceish,  rather." 

"  Oh,  she  is  much  more  than  that.  I  liked  her  very  much 
indeed." 

And  Harvey  opened  his  eyes  rather  widely  at  his  sister's 
enthusiastic  tone.  Gloden  seldom  praised  people ;  she  was 
a  little  difficult  to  please. 
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"  So  Miss  Logan  has  been  to  see  you,"  observed  Mr.  Car- 
rick,  as  his  niece  entered  the  room.  "  She  is  a  very  intel- 
ligent person ;  she  often  comes  into  the  shop  with  her  little 
pupils.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  known  a  pleasanter  young 
woman.     I  have  often  said  so,  haven't  I,  Clem  ?" 

'^  Indeed  and  you  have,  Reuben.  Miss  Logan  is  one  of 
your  favourites." 

"  Ay,  that  she  is.  We  get  on  politics  sometimes,  when 
there  are  no  other  customers  in  the  shop  ;  she  is  a  rare  talker, 
is  Miss  Logan,  and  has  a  clear,  sound  head  of  her  own.  She 
will  be  a  comfortable  sort  of  friend  for  you,  Gloden." 

"  I  think  so  myself,  Uncle  Reuben.'* 

And  when  Gloden  told  them  about  her  invitation,  a 
pleased  twinkle  came  to  Uncle  Reuben's  eyes. 

"  I  am  fine  and  glad  about  Miss  Logan's  visit  to  Gloden," 
he  observed  later  on  to  his  wife.  "  She  looks  more  natural 
to-night,  poor  lassie,  and  has  a  bit  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 
Miss  Logan  will  rouse  her ;  she  is  a  sensible,  sprightly  young 
woman,  and  she  will  get  her  to  take  interest  in  things.  Old- 
fashioned  folk  like  us,  Clem,  can't  deal  with  a  young  thing 
like  our  girl  here.  Our  experience  is  not  hers,  and  it  is  like 
teaching  a  new  langtiage  to  a  deaf  person  to  make  her  under- 
stand how  we  feel  about  things.  It  is  the  young  folk  that 
hold  together,  and  small  blame  to  them." 

Gloden  had  retired  tb  bed  that  night  feeling  a  little  more 
hopeful,  but  she  woke  with  the  old  depression.  It  was  her 
first  Sunday  at  Grantham,  and  through  the  long  day  she 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  battle  with  the  home-sickness 
that  oppressed  her.  She  and  Harvey  went  to  church  together, 
and  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  pew  that  had  belonged  to  Reuben 
Carrick.  Harvey  had  entreated  her  to  walk  over  with  him 
to  Silcote  Church,  but  she  had  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so, 
and  he  was  somewhat  sulky  in  consequence. 

"  It  would  be  ever  so  much  nicer  going  to  that  dear  little 
church  in  the  park,"  he  grumbled.  "  I  hate  a  big  roomy 
church  like  this ;  and  then  I  could  have  seen  Mr.  Lorimer." 

But  to  this  Gloden  only  repeated  her  former  objections : 
she  was  tired,  and  not  inclined  for  a  six  miles'  walk,  and  they 
must  not  inconvenience  Aunt  Clemency  on  the  first  Sunday 
by  keeping  dinner  waiting.  But  she  kept  her  principal 
reason  in  the  background — that  she  had  no  intention  of 
crossing  Mr.  Lorimer's  path  again  if  she  could  help  it.  It 
was  therefore  a  shock  when  Harvey  nudged  her  as  the  service 
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commenced,  and  she  saw  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  just  entered 
the  pew  a  little  in  front  of  them.  The  sight  of  his  fair  hair 
and  smooth,  boyish-looking  face  made  her  cheeks  suddenly 
burn  with  the  remembrance  of  that  afternoon.  At  that 
moment  he  half  turned  and  caught  sight  of  her  and  Harvey, 
and  Gloden  quickly  averted  her  eyes.  But  during  the  service 
her  look  wandered  more  than  once  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  pew. 
She  could  not  help  wondering  if  that  lady  in  slight  mourning 
could  be  his  sister.  She  was  a  very  striking-looking  person, 
and  had  a  beautiful  face ;  Gloden  had  never  seen  a  more 
lovely  woman.  There  was  another  gentleman  and  two  little 
boys  in  sailor  suits  with  them.  The  younger  of  the  boys, 
a  pretty  little  fellow,  kept  turning  round  to  look  at  Harvey, 
and  was  gently  admonished  by  his  mother  in  consequence ; 
but  Harvey  was  evidently  too  strong  a  fascination,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  sinning  again. 

Harvey  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  church  the  moment 
service  was  over ;  but  his  uncle  took  no  notice  of  his  impa- 
tience. Mr.  Lorimer  and  hid  party  were  in  the  porch  before 
Mr.  Carrick  rose  from  his  seat. 

"Did  you  see  Mr.  Lorimer  smile  at  me?"  asked  Harvey, 
in  a  breathless  whisper.  But  Gloden  had  seen  nothing ;  she 
had  not  dared  to  lift  her  eyes  from  her  book. 

"  Who  were  those  people  with  the  Carricks  ?'*  asked  Mrs. 
Wyndham  of  her  brother,  as  they  stood  in  the  churchyard 
waiting  for  the  carriage  ;  "  a  young  lady  in  deep  mourning 
and  a  nice-looking  boy.  He  seemed  to  know  you,  Reggie, 
for  he  gave  you  a  beaming  smile." 

"  They  are  a  niece  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Carrick's  who  have 
come  to  live  with  him,"  replied  Mr.  Lorimer.  "  You  know, 
his  brother  was  the  vicar  of  Eltringham ;  Logan  was  his 
curate.  I  am  afraid  it  is  hard  lines  for  them,  poor  things ! 
they  have  been  used  to  a  different  life.  They  had  lost  them- 
selves in  a  thunderstorm  near  the  hall  the  other  day,  and  I 
gave  them  shelter.     The  boy  is  a  jolly  little  fellow." 

"  So  Ninian  seemed  to  think.  What  a  naughty  boy  you 
were,  Ninian  darling !  Oh,  there  goes  Violet !  She  does 
not  see  us ;  she  little  thinks  I  am  just  behind  her.  I  must 
send  her  a  note,  and  ask  her  to  luncheon  to-morrow  ;  may  I, 
Reggie?" 

"May  you  !  Is  it  not  your  house  as  much  as  mine,  Con- 
stance ?  Look  here,  Harcourt" — turning  to  a  quiet,  gentle- 
manly looking  man  beside  them — "  I  vote  we  put  Constance 
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and  tlie  boys  into  the  carriage,  and  that  you  and  I  walk  on  ; 
it  will  give  us  an  appetite  for  luncheon." 

"  That  is  always  the  way  when  we  come  to  Grantham 
Church,"  returned  Mrs.  Wyndham,  discontentedly.  "  Don't 
let  him  take  you  any  farther,  Harcourt;  remember,  yoa 
have  promised  the  boys  a  walk  in  the  afternoon." 

'^  I  don't  think  Ninian  deserves  his  walk,"  returned  Mr. 
Wyndham,  quietly,  as  he  put  his  hand  under  the  boy's  chin. 
"  What  do  you  say,  my  lad  ?" 

And  Ninian  drooped  his  head,  and  turned  very  red. 

"  There  I"  whispered  Mrs.  Wyndham  a^ide  to  her  brother, 
in  a  vexed  voice,  ^^  poor  Ninian  will  be  lefb  at  home  this  after- 
noon. Harcourt  is  so  terribly  firm.  He  says  that  the  boys 
must  learn  to  obey  me — that  a  mother's  look  or  word  should 
be  all-sufficient ;  and  really  Ninian  was  very  troublesome.  I 
thought  Harcourt  was  taking  no  notice,  but  he  must  have 
seen  everything." 

"  Don't  you  bother  your  head  about  the  boys,"  returned 
Mr.  Lorimer ;  "  Harcourt  knows  what  he  is  about.  You  are 
far  too  soft-hearted.  Con,  and  the  little  rogues  take  advantage 
of  you.     Now  let  me  put  you  in  the  carriage." 

As  Mr.  Lorimer  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away,  he  came 
full  upon  the  Carrick  party.  Mrs.  Carrick,  in  her  little  close 
grey  bonnet,  was  walking  first  with  her  husband  ;  Gloden  and 
Harvey  were  following  them.  Mr.  Lorimer  would  have 
stopped  and  spoken  to  them,  but  Gloden  bowed  to  him  very 
stiffly  and  passed  on.  For  the  first  moment  she  thought 
Harvey  was  following  her,  but  she  found  herself  alone.  She 
had  nearly  reached  Market  Street  before  he  had  overtaken 
her. 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  in,  Glow !"  he  said,  reproachfully. 
"You  might  have  waited  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lorimer;  he 
seemed  to  expect  it.  He  was  ever  so  nice ;  he  introduced 
me  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wyndham — ^that  was  his  wife 
and  two  boys  who  drove  oflF  in  the  carriage — and  he  says  I 
may  go  and  see  him  next  Saturday.  He  knows  Saturday  is 
a  half-holiday ;  and  he  hoped  you  had  recovered  from  your 
fatigue,  and  sent  his  compliments ;  and  he  is  a  regular  good 
sort  I"  finished  Harvey,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

VIOLET    WINTER. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  acquaintances  in  the  world,  hat  very  few  real 
friends." — Ghinae  Moral  Maxima, 

Mrs.  Wtndham  sat  alone  in  the  morning  room  at  Silcote 
Hall.  Since  Lady  Car's  death  it  had  been  unoccupied.  Mr. 
Lorimer  had  only  needed  the  library  and  dining-room  for 
his  own  use.  But  since  his  return  from  Switzerland  there 
had  been  some  attempt  to  resume  his  old  habits,  and  the 
arrival  of  his  sister  and  her  family  furnished  him  ivith  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  throwing  open  all  the  disused  apartments. 

Constance  Wyndham  jvas  one  of  those  women  whose  mere 
presence  diffuses  an  air  of  comfort  and  homishness  to  any 
place.  When  Constance  took  possession  of  the  morning 
room  on  the  day  after  her  arrival,  Mr.  Lorimer  felt  somehow 
soothed  by  the  sight  of  her  familiar  presence.  It  even  gave 
him  pleasure  to  see  her  there.  Constance  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  remove  any  of  her  sister-in-law's  belongings. 
Lady  Car's  embroidery-frame  still  stood  in  its  accustomed 
coiner ;  her  basket  of  assorted  silks,  her  inlaid  workbox,  and 
other  trifles,  still  occupied  the  table ;  and  when  Constance 
seated  herself  at  the  writing-table  she  used  the  very  blotter 
and  pen  that  Lady  Car  had  used. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  soon  finished  her  notes,  but  she  did  not  at 
once  betake  herself  to  any  other  occupation. '  She  lay  back 
in  her  chair,  and  watched  with  quietly  amused  eyes  the  little 
group  gathered  on  the  lawn.  Her  two  boys.  Rex  and  Ninian, 
were  playing  lawn-tennis,  and  Tottie,  with  round  admiring 
eyes,  was  watching  them.  They  were  handsome,  sturdy 
little  fellows,  and  Constance  might  be  forgiven  for  the  moth- 
erly pride  that  swelled  her  heart  as  she  watched  them. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  was  an  exceedingly  lovely  woman.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  delicacy  of  her  bloom  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  features  that  people  so  much  admired,  as  a  certain 
brightness  that  seemed  to  radiate  from  her,  and  which  at- 
tracted old  and  young  alike  to  her.  Her  v^ry  unconscious- 
ness of  her  own  beauty  heightened  its  effect ;  and  she  had 
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none  of  those  little  affectations,  tliose  small  coquetries  and 
graces,  that  so  often  mar  a  pretty  woman.  Constance  was 
quite  aware  that  she  was  handsome ;  her  beauty  was  one  of 
the  many  good  things  that  had  come  to  her;  she  neither 
despised  nor  overvalued  it.  It  was  delightful  to  feel  that 
people  liked  to  look  at  her,  but  she  cared  still  more  to  be 
loved.  She  was  a  demonstrative  woman  by  nature,  and 
■thought  much  of  the  outward  signs  of  affection ;  but  though 
her  husband  was  a  marked  contrast  to  her,  she  was  perfectly 
happy  in  her  married  life.  "  I  often  wonder  that  you  and 
Harcourt  get  on  so  well  together,'^  Reginald  had  said  to  her 
once.  "  Of  course,  he  lets  you  do  a§  you  like  ;  as  far  as  that 
goes  he  is  a  model  husband,  but  I  thought  you  always  wanted 
such  a  lot  of  petting." 

"  Harcourt  gives  me  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  me," 
returned  his  sister,  with  a  charming  blush.  ^^  But  he  hates 
any  demonstration  between  married  people  in  public ;  he  says 
it  is  bad  form,  and  of  course  he  is  right." 

"  I  never  thought  Con  would  have  taken  up  with  a  quiet 
fellow  like  Harcourt,"  he  remarked  another  time  to  his  wife, 
when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  confidential  mood.  *^  He  is 
one  of  the  best  fellows  I  know  ;  and  certainly  it  has  turned 
out  splendidly." 

"  Those  quiet  men  can  be  demonstrative  when  they  like," 
returned  Lady  Car,  with  her  usual  shrewdness.  "  Any  one 
can  see  Mr.  Wyndham  worships  his  wife.  Do  you  notice 
how  he  insists  that  Rex  and  Ninian  should  show  her  little 
attentions  ?  I  never  saw  boys  of  their  age  so  well  behaved ; 
and  it  is  not  Constance's  training,  for  she  would  spoil  them. 
Constance  spoils  every  one." 

"  Poor  little  darling !"  said  Constance  to  herself,  as  Tottie 
began  dancing  with  little  skipping  steps,  hither  and  thither, 
out  of  mere  joyousness  of  heart.  Tottie  no  longer  wore  her 
black  frocks ;  her  dark  curls  tossed  wildly  under  a  little  grey 
hood.  She  held  up  her  smock  daintily  with  both  hands  as 
she  danced. 

"  The  leaves  are  dancing  too.  Look  at  the  red  and  yellow 
ones  I  They  run  away  from  me,  they  do ;  nobody  can't  catch 
them,"  laughed  Tottie. 

"  Miss  Winter,  ma'am,"  announced  Norton  at  that  moment ; 
and  Constance  rose  eagerly  from  her  chair,  as  a  tall  young 
lady  in  brown;  with  some  dark  red  chrysanthemums  in  her 
hand,  entered  the  room. 
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"  My  dear  Violet  I  Howglad  I  am  to  see  you  !"  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham  took  the  girl  affectionately  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
her  on  either  cheek. 

"  Not  half  so  glad  as  I  am  to  see  your  dear  face  again  ;'* 
and  Violet's  voice  was  a  little  choked.  "Oh,  Constance, how 
I  have  wanted  you,  and  to  see  you  in  this  room  again  I" 

Mrs.  Wyndham's  face  grew  grave  for  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  poor  Car  I  This  was  always  where  she  sat  in  the 
morning.  Beggie  looked  pleased  when  he  saw  me  here.  Sit 
down  there,  Vi,  and  let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you.  Felix 
told  me  you  were  looking  thin  and  rather  pale  when  he  met 
you  in  town." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ahout  me !"  rather  hurriedly  ;  "  people 
often  get  thin  as  they  grow  older.  I  want  to  look  at  you, 
Constance.  Yes,  I  thought  so ;  you  have  grown  lovelier  than 
ever." 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  Look  at  those  great 
hoys !  Do  you  know,  I  have  been  married  eight  years — 
actually  eight  years  I  Can  you  believe  it,  Vi  ? — it  is  more 
than  eight  years  since  you  and  I  chose  the  bridesmaids' 
dresses  in  this  very  room." 

"  Oh,  I  can  well  believe  it.  The  years  have  been  longer 
to  me  than  to  you." 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  say  that." 

"  Why  should  I  not  say  it,  if  it  be  true  ?  You  are  a  sat- 
isfied woman,  Constance-— one  can  see  it  in  your  face ;  it  is  as 
smooth  as  a  child's.  You  dear  old  thing  1  I  do  love  to  know 
that  you  are  so  happy." 

'<  I  think  I  have  more  than  my  fair  share  of  happiness.  I 
often  tell  Harcourt  so.  Look  at  poor  Reggie;"  and  then 
she  sighed,  and  Violet  sighed  too,  out  of  sympathy. 

"  You  know,  I  have  not  seen  him  yet,"  she  said,  softly. 
"  Mother  wrote  to  him,  and  we  had  cards,  and  then  he  went 
away.  Cousin  Tess  told  me  that  you  were  all  at  Grantham 
Church  yesterday,  but  I  never  saw  you." 

"  No ;  you  passed  us  in  the  porch — there  was  such  a  crowd. 
But  it  does  seem  so  strange  that  you  have  not  seen  Reg  all 
this  time.  Why,  it  is  nine  months — nearly  ten — since  poor 
Car  died ;  but,  of  course,  Reg  has  been  so  much  away." 

"  Is  he  better  ?" — in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  much  better,  I  am  thankful  to  say  ;  he  is  quite  natu- 
ral, and  like  his  old  self  now.  He  begged  Harcourt  to  come 
down  for  the  shooting  as  usual,  and  to  bring  me  and  the  boys. 
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Felix  is  coining  down  later  in  the  week,  so  we  shall  all  be 
together.     It  will  be  like  old  times,  will  it  not?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  quickly.  "  The  old  times  can  never  come 
back.  We  were  young  and  light-hearted  then,  and  life  was 
not  quite  so  complex  as  it  is  now ;  our  old  quartette  is  broken 
up  for  ever.  Don't  look  so  shocked,  Constance.  We  are 
not  all  as  contented  as  you." 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  not.  Dear  Vi,  do  you  know,  it  makes 
me  quite  sad  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  melancholy  fashion — 
you,  who  ought  to  be  so  happy." 

"  I  wonder  what  constitutes  happiness  ?"  observed  Violet, 
with  a  slight  frown,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  solve  a 
problem  that  she  found  unusually  hard.  "  That  is  always  what 
I  am  telling  myself,  that  I  ought  to  be  happy.  Sometimes, 
when  I  am  in  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  I  count  up  my  blessings, 
and  am  then  amazed  at  my  own  ingratitude.  You  once 
told  me  I  was  a  very  discontented  person,  and,  upon  my 
word,  you  were  right." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know,"  returned  Constance,  in  a  delight- 
fully sympathetic  voice.  "  Felix  and  I  always  agreed  on  one 
point — ^that  your  home-life  has  been  spoilt  for  you." 

A  painful  flush  crossed  Violet's  face ;  but  she  did  not  at 
once  answer. 

"  You  have  such  a  beautiful  home,"  went  on  Constance, 
gently.  "  The  Gate  House  is  such  a  charming  old  place, 
and  you  have  everything  that  heart  can  wish ;  and  your 
mother  is  nice — she  is  a  thoroughly  good  woman  ;  and  so  is 
Miss  Wentworth ;  and  yet " 

'^  And  yet  I  am  not  satisfied  ;"  and  now  there  was  unmis- 
takable bitterness  in  Violet's  tone.  "  Constance,  you  are  too 
kind  to  say  what  you  think.  You  know  that  I  am  not  neces- 
sary to  my  mother;  all  my  life  Cousin  Tess  has  come  between 
us. 

"  You  are  putting  it  a  little  too  strongly,  Vi,"  remonstrated 
her  friend ;  "  you  know  I  always  told  you  you  were  morbid 
on  this  point.  Your  mother  is  very  fond  of  you — she  al- 
ways has  been ;  but  she  is  accustomed  to  depend  so  much 
on  Miss  Wentworth.  Of  course,  with  a  grown-up  daughter, 
this  is  a  pity ;  nay,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake.  But  there  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  troubles. 
You  are  your  mother's  only  child,  and  she  loves  you  far  more 
than  you  imagine.  If  you  were  ill,  or  in  trouble,  you  would 
soon  find  this  out  for  yourself." 
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.  "  Is  it  affection  to  allow  me  to  live  in  such  isolation  ?  Con- 
stance, you  do  not  know  how  utterly  out  in  the  cold  I  feel. 
Granted  that  my  mother  is  never  actively  unkind — is  there 
DO  deeper  un kindness  in  the  fact  that  my  opinion  is  always 
disregarded  and  set  aside  ;  that  whatever  I  say  or  whatever 
I  wish  is  overruled  by  a  word  by  Cousin  Tess  ?  that  her 
will,  the  will  of  an  alien,  governs  my  mother  and  the 
house ;  and  that  I,  her  daughter,  am  treated  like  an  irre- 
sponsible child  ?" 

"  Vi  dear  1  Surely— surely  things  are  better  than  in  the  old 
days?" 

"  No,  they  are  not  better,  Constance.  It  is  true,  I  do  as 
I  like  and  go  where  I  like ;  that  a  series  of  stand-up  fights 
with  Cousin  Tess  have  brought  me  independence ;  but  I  am' 
no  nearer  to  my  mother's  confidence.  If  I  were  ever  alone 
with  her,  if  I  ever  had  a  chance  of  using  my  influence  !  But 
Cousin  Tess  never  leaves  us  for  a  single  night ;  when  she 
goes  she  takes  us  with  her." 

"  I  suppose  she  feels  that  she  is  necessary  to  your  mother." 

"  She  has  made  herself  necessary.  Do  you  know,  mother 
is  perfectly  lost  without  her ;  she  seems  incapable  of  deciding 
the  smallest  thing.  Do  you  think  that  any  human  being 
should  so  entirely  influence  another ;  that  a  mere  friendship 
should  exclude  the  rightful  ties  of  nature  ?'* 

"  Dear  Violet,  if  you  had  only  married  !" 

''  Ah  1  that  is  what  people  always  say.  If  the  right  man 
would  but  come  I  But  what  if  he  fail  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance ? '  Is  there  to  be  no  life  for  a  single  woman  ?  I  am 
seven  and  twenty,  Constance ;  the  best  and  sweetest  part  of 
my  life  is  over,  the  bloom  of  youth  gone,  and  I  am  necessary 
to  no  one.  Yes,  that  is  the  sting,  the  hateful  secret  sting — 
that  I  am  not  necessary  to  a  single  human  being  !  Ah  !" 
she  continued,  still  more  bitterly,  "  if  I  died  to-morrow,  my 
mother  would  be  very  sorry ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  would 
mourn  for  me  sincerely.  But  Cousin  Tess  would  comfort 
her ;  they  would  go  and  put  flowers  on  my  grave  together, 
and  they  would  be  my  favourite  flowers,  too.  Grood  Cousin 
Tess  is  very  observant  and  kind-hearted ;  she  never  makes 
mistakes  about  people's  tastes." 

"  Don't,  Vi ;  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you !"  and  Constance's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  felt  quite  a  pain  at  her  heart, 
as  she  listened  to  the  girl's  wild  talk.  Why  were  some  lives 
so  full,  and  others  so  empty  ?     Why  was  she,  of  all  women, 

11* 
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to  be  so  blessed— to  be  surrounded  by  love  and  sweet  obser- 
vance, and  all  the  tender  ministries  of  life,  while  all  Violet's 
natural  cravings  were  unappeased  ? 

And  she  was  speaking  the  truth.  Every  one  in  Grantham 
knew  that  Miss  Wentworth,  the  handsome,  strong-minded 
woman,  ruled  the  Gate  House.  Mrs.  Winter  had  lost  her 
husband  after  a  very  few  years  of  married  life.  Miss  Went- 
worth had  gone  to  her  in  her  trouble,  and  had  never  left  her 
since;  the  poor  weak  creature  had  clung  to  the  stronger 
nature  in  her  desolation  and  helplessness,  and  Miss  Went- 
worth's  influence  had  only  increased  with  the  years.  While 
Violet  was  still  a  child,  there  had  been  no  complications ; 
she  had  always  been  wayward  and  contradictory,  but  her 
jealousy  of  the  older  woman  had  been  unmarked  in  those 
days.  But  with  her  growing  womanhood  had  come  heart- 
burnings and  divided  interests,  and  an  ever-increasing  bitter- 
ness. "  No  wonder  she  has  lost  some  of  her  old  freshness 
and  brightness,"  Constance  thought.  It  is  only  inward 
tranquillity  and  quietness  of  heart  that  preserve  youth. 
But  she  will  always  be  sweet-looking,"  she  went  on. 
"  Violet  is  not  just  an  ordinary  pretty  girl ;  there  is  so 
much  in  her  face."  And  then  the  busy,  kindly  brain  began 
plotting  innocent  mischief.  "  Reg  always  admired  her  so 
much  in  the  old  days ;  I  remember  his  telling  me  once  that 
she  was  the  nicest  girl  he  knew.  I  think  it  would  be  sweet  to 
have  Violet  for  my  sister,  and  then  she  would  be  so  good  to 
Tottie.  My  poor  dear  boy  cannot  go  on  living  by  himself  in 
this  big  place.  I  am  quite  sure  Car  would  not  wish  it ;  she 
was  so  sensible  about  things  ;"  and  so  on. 

Violet  little  guessed  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through 
her  friend's  mind.  In  the  old  times  that  lay  so  far  back  in 
the  distance,  she  and  Keginald  Lorimer  had  had  a  secret  un- 
confessed  liking  for  each  other.  Violet  had  been  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  feelings ;  she  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  what  a  blank  Reginald's  marriage  had  made  in  her  life. 
"  It  was  bad  enough  losing  Constance,"  she  thought ;  "  but 
Lady  Car  seems  to  spoil  everything.  Reginald  is  not  a  bit 
the  same  ;  he  never  seems  to  want  me  now,  or  to  care  to  talk 
to  me.  I  suppose  it  is  always  so  when  a  man  is  married." 
But  this  bold  philosophy  did  not  comfort  her ;  she  had  not 
so  much  in  her  life  that  she  could  afford  to  lose  an  old  friend. 

Violet,  in  her  urgent  need  for  companionship  and  sym- 
pathy, had  tried,  sorely  against  the  grain,  to  make  a  friend 
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of  Reginald's  wife;  but  all  her  efforts  to  pierce  through 
Lady  Car's  serene  coldness  had  been  in  vain. 

Lady  Car  had  not  cared  much  for  Violet  Winter.  She 
thought  her  fanciful  and  discontented.  An  impulsive,  emo- 
tional girl  was  not  to  her  taste.  To  her  well-balanced  mind 
Violet's  talk  was  reckless,  and  in  bad  form.  Lady  Car  dis- 
liked confidences  out  of  her  own  family.  In  vulgar  parlance, 
she  thought  every  one  should  sift  their  own  grievances  and 
their  own  dust  heaps,  and  not  winnow  them  in  public. 

Miss  Wentworth  was,  in  her .  opinion,  a  very  delightful 
woman ;  she  was  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Grantham  people. 
It  was  so  absurd  of  Violet  to  be  jealous  of  such  a  charming 
person,  and  to  make  herself,  miserable  with  imaginary  trou- 
bles. And  so,  in  her  wise  way.  Lady  Car  lectured  poor 
Violet,  and  preached  patience  to  her,  and  told  her  she  was  a 
foolish  child  to  set  herself  against  her  mother's  friend.  And 
so  it  came  bo  pass  that  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them. 

The  gong  for  luncheon  sounded  at  this  moment,  and,  as 
Violet  lay  aside  her  hat  and  jacket,  Mrs.  Wyndham  explained 
to  her  that  the  gentlemen  were  shooting  in  the  far  covers, 
and  that  they  had  taken  their  luncheon  with  them,  and  that 
Rex  and  Ninian  must  be  their  father's  representatives. 

Violet  tried  not  to  feel  disappointed  when  she  heard  this. 
She  was  dreading  her  first  meeting  with  Reginald  after  his 
trouble,  and  she  would  have  much  preferred  meeting  him 
here  than  at  the  Gate  House,  with  Cousin  Tess's  critical  eyes 
watching  everything.  She  hated  talking  to  her  friends  in 
her  mother's  pretty  drawing-room.  Cousin  Tess's  clear 
dominant  voice  somehow  controlled  the  conversation,  and 
kept  it  from  straying  into  any  delicious  little  by-ways  or 
short  cuts  to  confidence.  Violet's  girlish  sophistries  and 
small  beguiling  fancies  died  a  natural  death  under  those 
distinct,  matter-of-fact  tones.  In  her  own  home  Violet 
seldom  talked  except  to  utter  some  brief  sarcasm.  ^^  No  one 
talks  but  Cousin  Tess  ;  her  voice  seems  to  penetrate  to  every 
corner  of  the  room,"  Violet  said  once  to  Lady  Car,  when  the 
latter  was  as  usual  dilating  on  Miss  Wentworth 's  excellences. 
"  Do  you  admire  a  deep,  sibilant  voice  ?  Cousin  Tess  always 
lisps  her  ^'s.  Mother  says  she  has  what  is  called  the 
Welsh  splutter ;  to  me  it  is  intensely  disagreeable." 

"  I  rather  like  Miss  Wentworth's  voice,"  Lady  Car  had 
returned,  coldly.  "  You  do  exaggerate  so,  Violet ;  no  one 
except  you  would  call  it  a  lisp." 
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Violet  tried  to  look  tmconcerned  as  Constance  made  her 
playful  little  remark  about  Bex  and  Ninian.  The  little 
boys  were  awaiting  their  arrival  eagerly.  When  Violet  had 
kissed  them,  Rex  placed  a  chair  for  his  mother,  and  Ninian, 
not  to  be  behindhand,  unfolded  her  napkin. 

"  My  sons  always  take  care  of  me,"  observed  Constance, 
placidly.  ^'  Thank  you,  Ninian  darling.  Isn't  he  a  big  boy, 
Violet,  for  five  and  a  half?  Bex  is  like  me,  but  Ninian 
takes  after  his  father." 

Violet  made  a  suitable  response,  the  little  boys  chattered 
freely,  and  they  were  soon  as  merry  as  possible,  and  there 
was  great  joy  when  their  mother  promised  that  they  should 
go  out  with  her  and  Violet  presently. 

^^  I  told  Reg  that  we  would  go  and  meet  them  ;  they  will 
be  coming  back  about  four.  Will  that  suit  you,  Violet  ?  We 
will  come  back  to  tea,  and  then  you  shall  start  as  soon  as  you 
like ;  you  need  not  be  home  before  seven." 

"  No,  that  will  do  nicely.  Will  you  order  the  pony-carriage 
to  be  round  by  a  quarter-past  six  ?"  and  when  this  was  settled, 
they  went  back  to  the  morning  room. 

There  was  so  much  to  talk  about  that  the  time  passed  far 
too  quickly.  Violet  wanted  to  hear  particulars  of  Lady  Car's 
illness ;  and  when  they  had  fully  discussed  this  painful  sub- 
ject, Constance  dried  her  eyes  and  began  talking  eagerly 
about  their  Swiss  trip  ;  and  then  the  little  boys  rushed  in  to 
remind  her  of  her  promise,  and  to  beg  her  to  put  on  her  hat. 

<^  I  have  not  had  such  a  delicious  time  for  months !"  ex- 
claimed Violet,  when  Constance  came  down,  looking  hand- 
somer than  ever  in  her  Rubens  hat.  It  never  seemed  to 
matter  what  Constance  wore ;  everything  suited  her.  "  It 
has  done  me  good  only  to  sit  opposite  you  and  look  at  you." 

^^  I  am  so  glad,"  returned  Constance,  simply.  "  I  wanted 
to  do  you  good.  I  shall  come  over  to  the  Gate  House  one 
day  this  week,  and  have  a  long  talk  with  your  mother.  I 
shall  tell  her  and  Miss  Wentworth  that  I  mean  to  run  off 
with  you  pretty  often  when  I  go  back  to  town.  You  must 
come  and  stay  with  me,  Violet;  it  is  so  long. since  you  have 
been.  Let  me  see.  The  Heathcotes  are  coming  up  at  the 
end  of  October;  and  then  we  have  promised  to  take  in 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ramsay.  They  are  coming  back  from 
India  with  Nettie,  and  Harcourt  wants  me  to  put  them  up 
until  they  find  a  house ;  but  after  that " 

'^  After  that  will  come  Christmas,  and  you  told  me  you  in- 
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tended  to  spend  it  at  Silcote.  Do  not  trouble  about  me, 
Constance ;  I  know  what'  a  busy  person  you  are.  I  should 
dearly  love  to  stay  with  you,  but  I  should  want  you  to  myself." 

"  Then  we  will  wait  and  see  what  turns  up,*'  returned  Con- 
stance, easily.  "  I  will  fit  you  in  somehow  between  this  and 
Christmas;  but,  anyhow,  you  must  come  over  and  spend 
another  long  day  with  me  here.  Felix  will  be  down  soon ; 
he  is  another  of  your  cronies.  But  there,  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  gentlemen ;  they  are  too  busy  killing  to  be  any  use 
to  us.*' 

"  There's  father  I"  exclaimed  Rex  ;  "  and  Uncle  Reggie  is 
with  him !"  and  immediately  two  pairs  of  sturdy  little  legs 
were  put  into  active  motion.  "  How  many  birds  have  you 
killed,  Uncle  Reggie  ?  May  Ninian  and  I  count  them  ?  And 
oh  I  do  let  me  carry  your  gun,"  pleaded  the  little  boy. 
"  Father  let  me  carry  his  once,  and  it  did  feel  so  nice." 

*<  You  will  find  it  pretty  heavy,  youngster ;  and  mind,  no 
tricks  with  it.  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Winter  ?" — raising  his 
cap.  '^  It  is  awfully  good  of  you  and  Constance  to  come  and 
meet  us.'* 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  so,  Reg ;"  and  then  Constance 
turned  to  her  husband,  who  was  just  then  shaking  hands 
with  Violet.  "  Have  you  had  a  successful  day,  Harcourt  ?" 
And  Mr.  Wyndham  informed  them  in  a  satisfied  voice  that 
they  had  had  capital  sport. 

"  I  am  awfully  glad  to  see  you  again,''  observed  Reginald, 
presently.  He  and  Violet  were  walking  side  by  side  down  a 
narrow  woodland  path.  Rex  was  strutting  before  them,  with 
his  uncle's  gun  on  his  shoulder ;  it  was  heavier  than  he 
thought,  and  he  was  rather  red  in  the  face  with  his  exer- 
tions ;  Ninian,  who  was  a  trifle  envious,  followed  him  closely. 
'^  I  ought  to  have  called  at  the  Gate  House  and  paid  my  re- 
spects long  ago.  .1  am  afraid  I  shall  get  black  looks  from 
Miss  Wentworth  for  my  remissness." 

"  Cousin  Tess  is  rather  punctilious,  certainly ;  but  I  do  not 
think  she  will  be  hard  to  you,  Mr.  Lorimer."  She  had  never 
called  him  Reginald  since  his  marriage,  and  though  once  he 
had  transgressed  and  called  her  by  her  Christian  name  in  his 
wife's  presence,  he  had  been  so  severely  admonished  by  Lady 
Car  for  his  breach  of  manners  that  he  had  been  careful  not 
to  offend  again. 

"  You  think  she  will  be  good  enough  to  overlook  my  de- 
ficiencies ?" 
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"  OH,  certainly !     Cousin  Tess  is  very  good  natured." 

"I  will  drive  Constance  over  one  afternoon,  then,  and 
make  my  peace  with  the  ladies.  How  do  you  think  Con- 
stance is  looking,  Miss  Winter  ?'* 

"  I  think  she  is  lovelier  than  ever." 

"  Isn't  she  a  darling  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  hardly  know 
what  I  should  do  without  Con ;  she  is  a  tower  of  strength  to 
me.  When  a  man  has  lost  his  right  hand,  he  needs  all  the 
help  a  sister  can  give  him.'* 

"  Yes,  indeed" — and  here  Violet's  voice  grew  very  soft ;  and 
then  she  added,  "  you  knew  how  sorry  we  all  were  for  you.' ' 

"  Yes,  thank  you.  Your  mother  wrote  me  a  very  kind 
letter." 

"  Oh,  mother  is  always  kind.  She  remembers  her  own 
trouble.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  express  all  one  feels,  but 
the  sympathy  is  there.  It  did  seem  so  hard  that  you,  of  all 
persons,  should  be  singled  out  for  such  a  misfortune."         • 

This  is  what  Reginald  himself  felt;  but  from  his  old 
friend  Violet's  lips,  such  sympathy  was  very  sweet.  But 
Violet  herself  feared  that  her  words  needed  explanation. 

"  When  I  said  that,  I  meant  that  you  were  always  so 
bright  and  full  of  life,  one  could  never  imagine  you  in 
trouble.  With  Mr.  Hamerton  it  was  different ;  he  could  be 
grave  at  times,  and " 

Here  Violet  paused.  Her  meaning  was  plain  to  herself, 
but  she  was  expressing  it  awkwardly.  What  she  would  have 
said  was  this :  How  could  fate  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  inflict 
this  blow  on  Reginald  Lorimer,  with  his  light  heart  and  gay 
insouciance^  and  boyish  fund  of  spirits  ? 

"  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  Hamerton !"  exclaimed  Reginald, 
feeling  that  his  friend  would  be  a  safer  topic  of  discussion. 

Violet  was  very  kind.  She  was  saying  all  that  an  old 
friend  ought  to  say  under  such  circumstances,  and  he  felt 
very  grateful  to  her ;  but  he  winced  from  any  more  direct 
mention  of  his  trouble. 

"  Do  you  know,  Hamerton  will  be  down  here  on  Friday  or 
'  Saturday.  You  must  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
again,  Miss  Winter,  while  he  is  here.  Constance  must  arrange 
it  somehow ;  it  will  be  the  old  quartette  party  again." 

"  You  forget  Mr.  Wyndham,"  was  Violet's  answer. 

And  then  Reginald  laughed ;  and  Constance,  hearing  her 
brother's  voice,  quickened  her  steps  to  ask  the  reason  of  this 
sudden  mirth,  and  they  were  no  longer  alone. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

"WERE  YOU  THINKING  OP  HAMEETON?" 

"  Viola,     Ipity  you, 
Olivia,    That  ia  a  degree  of  love." 

Ttcel/th  Night. 

"  An  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind." 

Muek  Ado  about  Nothing, 

As  they  entered  the  house,  Mrs.  Wyndham  carelessly  an- 
nounced that  tea  was  ready  in  the  drawing-room,  but  she 
avoided  looking  at  her  brother  as  she  spoke  ;  and  a  moment 
later  she  added,  "  Tottie  and  the  boys  will  be  with  us,  so  we 
shall  be  quite  a  large  party ;  there  would  not  be  room  for  us 
all  in  the  library." 

"  I  leave  everything  in  Constance's  hands  when  she  is 
here,"  observed  Mr.  Lorimer,  in  a  low  voice  to  Violet.  "  I 
am  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  save  me  trouble.  You  see, 
I  am  as  lazy  as  ever.  Do  you  recollect  how  you  used  to 
abuse  me  for  my  laziness  ?  You  were  so  hard  on  me,  that 
actually  Constance  took  my  part." 

"  One  cannot  remember  all  one's  idle  words,"  replied 
Violet,  lightly.  "  I  think  I  am  more  merciful  than  I  used 
to  be."  .      . 

And  then  Mr.  Lorimer  drew  up  a  cosey-looking  chair  for 
her  near  the  t^-table,  and  found  another  for  himself  beside 
her,  while  Mr.  Wyndham  took  up  his  favorite  position  on 
the  hearthrug ;  and  the  little  boys  stood  like  watchful  senti- 
nels on  either  side  of  their  mother,  ready  to  wait  on  every- 
body. 

The  presence  of  the  children  was  a  master  stroke  of  policy 
on  Constance's  part ;  their  bright,  eager  faces  gave  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  the  scene.  The  big  stately  room  seemed  to  be 
more  habitable  at  once,  and  the  sight  of  Tottie  stumping 
about  with  a  plate  of  frosted  cakes  in  her  fat  hands  drove 
all  gravity  away. 

Tottie's  <;urls  were  wilder  than  ever,  and  she  looked  such 
a  quaint,  picturesque  little  figure  in  her  white  smock. 

"  Does  you  want  lots  of  cakes  weally,  Uncle  Harcourt  ?" 
she  asked,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  coolly  abstracted  half  a  dozen. 
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'^Dad,"  she  continued,  in  indignant  remonstrance,  as  slie 
showed  her  empty  plate,  "  Uncle  Harcourt  is  welly  greedy ; 
he  has  put  all  the  cakes  in  his  pocket." 

"  Shooting  is  hungry  work,  Tottie,"  returned  her  father, 
lifting  her  on  his  knee.  "  See,  there  are  two  cakes  left  for 
you  and  me ;  come,  you  shall  choose  first." 

Tottie  shook  her  curls  out  of  her  eyes;  she  had  still  a 
grievance. 

"The  biggest  cakes  is  in  Uncle  Harcourt's  pocket;  he 
oughtn't  to  put  them  there,"  she  remarked,  as  she  nibbled 
daintily  at  her  cake,  with  her  head  against  her  father's 
shoulder. 

"  Isn't  she  a  darling  ?"  whispered  Constance.  "  I  do  love 
to  see  Reg  with  her,  and  yet  it  makes  me  ready  to  cry  ;  he 
does  look  such  a  boy." 

But  Reginald,  unaware  of  his  sister's  affectionate  scrutiny, 
suddenly  broke  into  one  of  his  old  laughs  at  some  new  droll- 
ery on  Tottie's  part.  His  day's  shooting  had  exhilarated 
him.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  himself  surrounded  by  familiar 
faces;  somehow  he  felt  more  like  his  old  self  that  even- 
ing. 

"  I  shall  certainly  drive  Constance  over  one  afternoon  next 
week,"  were  his  parting  words  when,  an  hour  later,  he  stood 
beside  Violet's  pony-cart.  "  I  shall  make  Hamerton  come 
too.     You  will  like  to  see  Hamerton." 

And  Violet  cordially  acquiesced  in  this.  She  would  be 
delighted  to  see  any  one  or  every  one. from  Silcote  Hall. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Vi  ?"  asked  Constance,'  a  little 
eagerly,  when  her  brother  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  chilciren  had  gone  off  for  a  romp  in  the  nursery,  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  had  betaken  himself  to  the  library  to  write 
his  letters.  Constance  was  lying  back  in  one  of  the  deep 
easy-chairs  close  to  the  fire,  with  a  glass  screen  between  her 
and  the  blaze.  The  September  evenings  were  sufficiently 
chilly  to  warrant  such  an  indulgence,  and  Reginald  felt  a 
sense  of  inward  comfort  as  she  turned  her  beautiful  face 
towards  him.  The  presence  of  this  dearly  loved  sister  made 
him  forgetful  of  his  trouble.  If  only  ConstanciB  and  Wynd- 
ham and  the  boys  could  always  be  with  him,  he  thought,  he 
should  in  time  be  content. 

Reginald  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  society*  of 
women  was  an  imperative  necessity.  He  had  little  caressing 
ways  that  made  him  a  favourite  with  them.     When  Con- 
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stance  put  back  her  bead  and  looked  at  bim,  be  bent  over 
her  and  kissed  her  hair. 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  see  you  here,  Con." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear," — ^in  a  soft,  affectionate  voice. 
"  Come  and  sit  here  by  me.  And  now  tell  me,  what  do  you 
think  of  Vi  ?" 

"  She  is  not  so  pretty  as  she  used  to  be,"  he  replied,  a  little 
reluctantly,  for  he  knew  of  old  that  Constance  hated  to  have 
her  friends  disparaged.  "  She  is  awfully  nice — she  always 
was — but  she  looks  ever  so  much  older." 

"  Oh,  Reg,  how  can  you  be  so  unkind  ?"  and  Constance 
looked  quite  injured;  this  was  too  disappointing,  that  he 
should  pick  holes  in  Violet.  "  I  think  Violet  is  one  of  the 
sweetest-looking  girls  I  know." 

"  Well,  I  said  nothing  about  sweetness,"  he  returned,  try- 
ing to  defend  himself.  "  She  is  awfully  nice,  of  course — I've 
just  told  you  so ;  but  she  was  quite  out  of  the  common  a 
few  years  ago.  Don't  you  recollect  what  a  colour  she  used 
to  have  when  she  came  in  from  riding,  and  how  that  horrid 
Mrs.  Finch  once  asked  her  if  she  used  rouge  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  but  her  complexion  is  lovely  still. 
She  was  rather  pale  this  afternoon.  I  think  she  was  a  little 
nervous  at  meeting  you  again.  Violet  is  so  full  of  feeling ; 
she  is  always  so  sorry  for  people  when  they  are  in  trouble." 

"  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean  I"  and  then  he  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  This  view  of  the  case  had  not  occurred  to  him ; 
he  had  not  imagined  that  Violet  would  be  nervous  with  him. 
He  remembered,  of  course,  that  he  had  not  seen  her  since 
Car's  death,  but  he  had  been  absorbed  with  his  own  feelings. 
Her  manner  had  been  very  kind,  and  she  had  spoken  to  him 
very  gently  and  quietly,  but  he  had  not  realized  that  the 
meeting  had  been  a  little  trying  for  her  as  well  as  for  himself. 

"  I  think,"  he  added  after  a  time,  as  though  to  atone  for  his 
disparaging  remark,  "  that  Miss  Winter  is  nicer  than  ever." 

"  You  need  not  call  her  Miss  Winter  to  me.  I  did  not 
know  you  were  on  such  formal  terms  with  Violet,"  returned 
his  sister,  with  a  look  of  pettishness ;  *^  and  such  friends  as 
you  used  to  be  I"  And  then  she  repented  of  her  petulance, 
and  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  arm. 

"  Dear  old  Reg  !  It  does  seem  so  delicious  to  be  talking 
to  you  over  the  fire  like  this  again,  and  there  is  so  much  I 
want  to  say  to  you  before  Felix  comes." 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  no  getting  you  to  myself  when  Felix  is 
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here,"  replied  Reginald,  in  a  grumbling  tone ;  "  lie  is  such  a 
fellow  for  monopolizing  you.  We  must  have  Violet  over  one 
evening  while  he  is  here." 

*^  There  1  you  said  her  name  as  naturally  as  possible/'  re- 
turned his  sister,  triumphantly  ;  "  so  I  will  forgive  you  for 
thinking  her  not  quite  so  pretty.  Good  looks  are  not  every- 
thing. If  I  were  choosing  a  wife,"  she  continued,  artfully, 
"  and  wanted  some  one  who  would  always  be  good  and  loving 
and  amiable,  I  would  choose  Violet." 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  Hamerton  ?"  asked  Keginald,  in- 
nocently ;  for  it  certainly  never  entered  his  head  that  Con- 
stance should  be  thinking  of  him.  He  did  not  even  know 
whether  in  her  heart  she  approved  of  second  marriages  ;  he 
rather  thought  not.  He  had  heard  her  severely  condemn 
one  of  her  friends  who  had  just  married  again.  "  If  you 
are  thinking  of  Hamerton,"  he  continued,  dryly,  "  you  are 
just  throwing  away  good  powder  and  shot  on  an  idea.  Felix 
would  not  look  at  Violet." 

"  And  why  not,  may  I  ask  ?*' — somewhat  sharply.  "  But 
all  the  same,  I  was  not  thinking  of  Felix  in  particular,  or  of 
any  one." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  right,"  he  returned,  in  a  relieved  voice. 

But  Constance  was  down  on  him  in  a  moment.  "  Why 
was  it  all  right  ?"  she  demanded,  severely.  She  thought  it 
was  all  ivrong  for  him  to  encourage  Felix  in  his  ridiculous 
one-sided  views.  He  was  the  last  man,  the  very  last  man  in 
the  world,  to  be  an  old  bachelor;  he  was  far  too  kind-hearted 
and  generous,  too  large-minded  altogether.  Felix  deserved 
the  very  nicest  woman  possible.  She  had  set  her  heart  on 
his  marrying.  Why  should  not  Violet  do  for  him  ?  Come, 
now,  he  had  put  the  idea  in  her  head  ;  she  would  do  very  well 
indeed  for  him,  and  she  challenged  him  to  deny  it. 

This  was  a  little  finesse  and  stratagem  on  Constance's  part ; 
some  feminine  subtlety  made  her  suggest  this,  but  she  was 
not  speaking  seriously.  She  did  not  in  the  least  wish  Felix 
Hamerton  to  fall  in  love  with  Violet ;  as  she  truly  observed, 
such  an  idea  had  not  occurred  to  her.  In  reality,  she  would 
much  rather  see  Keginald  seek  comfort  and  consolation  in 
his  old  friend's  society.  She  thought  it  might  come  grad- 
ually and  naturally  ;  and,  though  she  would  not  have  dared 
to  hint  this  to  Reginald,  she  certainly  intended  to  give 
those  little  opportunities  and  pushes  that  help  so  much  to 
lubricate  the  matrimonial  wheel. 
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"  He  will  find  out  for  himself  Violet  would  be  tbe  .most 
suitable  person  for  him,"  she  thought  to  herself;  "  when  he 
sees  more  of  her  he  cantiot  help  getting  fond  of  her."  And 
certainly  there  was  some  elementary  truth  in  this  idea,  for 
propinquity  and  sympathy  have  much  to  do  in  some  love- 
affairs  ;  and  it  was  far  from  impossible  that,  in  his  loneli- 
ness, Reginald  Lorimer  might  turn  to  his  old  friend  for  con- 
solation. So  it  was  sheer  diablerie  and  stratagem  that  made 
Constance  drag  in  Felix's  name. 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  leave  Felix  alone,"  replied  Reg- 
inald, gravely.  Reginald's  gravity  was  a  mistake — a  gross 
masculine  error ;  he  ought  to  have  laughed  it  off,  and  Con- 
stance would  have  laughed  with  him.  But  when  Reggie  put 
on  that  solemn  face,  her  curiosity  was  at  once  piqued. 

"  You  speak  as  though  Felix  were  not  free  to  marry,"  she 
said,  in  surprise.  "  Of  course  you  are  in  his  secrets.  Is  he 
in  love  with  any  one  ?  But  no" — interrupting  herself  indig- 
nantly— "  he  would  never  be  in  love  with  any  one  without 
telling  me.  He  treats  me  as  though  I  were  his  sister ;  you 
know  that,  Reggie." 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  that  you  are  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  Don*t  look  at  me  so  suspiciously,  Con.  Felix  hasn't 
told  me  any  of  his  secrets ;  as  far  as  I  know,  he  might  pro- 
pose to  Violet  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  do  be  quiet  about  Violet  I'*  returned  Constance.  "  I 
was  not  serious.  I  dare  say  Vi  would  not  have  him  if  he 
asked  her ;  she  has  refused  several  offers — I  know  that. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  Why  did  you  look  so  solemn 
when  I  talked  that  nonsense  about  Felix  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  I  looked  solemn  at  all." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  did,  Reggie  ;  you  quite  frowned." 

But  though  Reginald  disclaimed  this  vehemently,  and  per- 
sisted that  Felix  had  never  honoured  him  with  his  confi- 
dence, and  that  they  did  not  talk  over  their  love-secrets 
like  a  couple  of  schoolgirls,  Constance  failed  to  be  convinced. 
She  was  sure  that  Reggie  knew  or  guessed  something  about 
Felix,  and  for  the  first  time  she  doubted  whether  he  was  in 
reality  fancy-free.  Could  it  be  possible  that  anything 
should  be  troubling  him  all  this  time  ?  This  consideration 
so  absorbed  her  that  she  forgot  her  harmless  little  plans  for 
Reginald.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  be  comfortable  until 
she  had  seen  Felix  and  questioned  him  herself.  Certainly 
he  was  grave  at  times,  but  she  had  always   thought  that 
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sucli  gravity  had  well  become  him,  and  she  had  never  for 
one  moment  thought  that  he  was  unhappy.  The  very  idea 
troubled  her.  She  longed  to  see  him,  to  convince  herself 
how  matters  really  stood  with  him.  Next  to  Reginald,  no 
one  stood  nearer  to  her  than  Felix  Hamerton.  The  friend- 
ship between  them  was  a  very  real  one.  The  mere  thought 
that  he  had  su£Pered  any  disappointment  affected  her  poig- 
nantly. She  had  always  pictured  him  coming  to  her  at  once- 
in  any  trouble,  and  seeking  her  sympathy. 

While  Constance  was  jumping  to  conclusions  in  her  im- 
pulsive way,  and  making  herself  supremely  uncomfortable, 
Violet  was  driving  herself  rapidly  down  the  Grantham 
road. 

The  contact  with  the  crisp  September  air  had  brought  back 
some  of  the  old  colour  to  her  cheeks.  If  Reginald  had  seen 
her  then,  he  would  scarcely  have  thought  her  so  changed. 
Violet  had  not  felt  so  happy  for  a  long  time.  The  knowl- 
edge that  Constance  would  be  at  Siloote  for  the  next  few 
weeks  filled  her  with  delightful  anticipations.  They  would 
meet  often ;  she  would  have  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoy- 
ing the  sisterly  sympathy  of  which  she  had  been  so  long 
deprived.  Constance  would  advise  her,  would  help  her  to 
shape  out  her  life  better.  She  would  give  her  some  idea 
how  to  fill  up  the  void  and  emptiness  of  her  present  exist- 
ence, which  was  her  chief  trial.  Violet's  thoughts  approached 
the  subject  of  her  old  friend  Reginald  with  some  reluctance ; 
she  hardly  liked  to  admit  to  herself  that  she  found  him  a 
little  perplexing. 

"  One  does  not  like  to  reason  about  such  things,''  she  said 
to  herself,  as  she  touched  up  Vixen  a  little  smartly ;  "  it 
seems  hardly  fair  and  honourable.  I  am  sure  he  misses  her. 
I  suppose  a  man  would  always  miss  a  good  wife,  and  he  has 
such  an  affectionate  nature  that  he  would  attach  himself  very 
strongly  to  any  one  who  was  good  to  him.  He  is  a  little 
older  and  graver — one  would  expect  that ;  but  he  is  not  so 
much  changed,  after  all,  to  hear  him  laughing  with  Tottie — 
the  old  boyish  laugh.  No  man  whose  heart  was  really  broken 
could  laugh  like  that. 

*^  Constance  makes  herself  unhappy  about  him,"  she  went 
on  ;  "  she  thinks  that  he  will  never  get  over  Lady  Car's  loss, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  She  dominated  him,  she  ruled 
him  completely,  but  I  doubt  whether  she  really  understood 
him.     She  was    not  young  enough}   there  was  no  youth 
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abont  her.  I  think  as  a  child  she  could  not  have  been 
very  childlike." 

Violet  pulled  herself  up  at  this  point.  Mr.  Lorimer^s 
happiness  or  unhappiness  in  his  married  life  was  no  business 
of  hers.  She  would  always  be  profoundly  interested  in  his 
well-being;  that  was  all.  And  here  Vixen  stopped  before 
the  handsome  bronze  gates  that  had  given  the  house  its 
•name,  and  the  groom  jumped  down  to  open  them. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time,  and  Violet  drove  almost 
at  a  walking  pace  down  the  short  avenue.  The  Gate  House 
was  an  old  Elizabethan  house,  and  wto  full  of  rambling 
passages  and  small  oddly-shaped  rooms  leading  one  out  of 
another.  Mrs.  Winter  had  lived  in  it  all  her  married  life. 
It  had  belonged  to  her  husband,  and  nothing  would  have 
induced  her  to  leave  it.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  stood  in  a  most  secluded  position.  A  short  lane 
turning  off  from  the  Grantham  road  led  to  it.  It  was  called 
Golden  Lane,  from  the  number  of  oxlips  that  grew  there, 
and  which  in  spring  quite  carpeted  the  tiny  wood  that  grew 
on  one  side  of  the  lane. 

Strangers  always  fell  in  love  with  the  Gate  House,  its  en- 
vironment was  so  charming.  The  little  lane,  with  its  tangle 
of  boughs  meeting  overhead,  and  its  hedgerows  with  long 
trails  of  briony  and  meadow-sweet ;  the  miniature  wood,  with 
its  nut-trees  and  wild  roses,  stretching  to  the  moat ;  and  the 
somewhat  incongruous  magnificence  of  the  heavy  Flemish 
gates,  a  freak  of  Mr.  Winter's  father,  who  had  imported 
them  from  Belgium  at  vast  expense.  There  was  something 
in  the  sequestered  look  of  the  place,  with  its  great  gardens 
and  wide  meadows,  that  made  Reginald  often  call  it  the 
moated  grange. 

When  Violet  had  given  Vixen  her  customary  two  lumps 
of  sugar,  she  went  into  the  long  shadowy  hall  that  no  lamps 
ever  properly  illuminated,  as  the  dark  oak  panelling  seemed 
to  absorb  all  light,  and,  turning  down  a  side  passage  with  a 
red  hanging  lamp,  she  entered  a  sort  of  nest  of  rooms  all 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  all  of  small  size,  the 
last  being  the  inner  drawing-room,  which  was  Mrs.  Winter's 
favourite  room,  and  where  she  generally  sat. 

''  The  rest  are  all  passage  rooms,"  she  would  say,  plain- 
tively. "There  is  no  comfort  in  the  morning  room,  or 
library,  or  the  Japanese  room ;  people  are  always  passing 
through  them,  or  pouncing  out  upon  one  from  behind  the 
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curtains."  And  so  it  was  tliat  Mrs.  Winter  was  always  to 
be  found  in  the  red  drawing-room ,  in  a  snug  comer  by  the 
fire,  with  a  handsome  screen  drawn  round  her  chair  to  keep 
off  draughts,  and  her  favourite  reading-lamp  beside  her — not 
that  she  was.  an  invalid,  but  she  was  self-indulgent  by  nature, 
and  certain  comforts  were  necessities  to  her. 

To  Violet's  surprise  she  found  her  mother  alone,  a  most 
unwonted  thing.  8he  was  working  as  usual,  and  looked  up 
at  her  daughter  with  a  greeting  smile. 

In  her  early  life  Mrs.  Winter  had  been  considered  a  beauty, 
and  she  was  still  very  attractive.  She  was  a  tall,  graceful- 
looking  woman,  and  her  slight  languor  and  want  of  anima- 
tion were  due  more  to  natural  indolence  than  to  lack  of 
health.  She  made  much  of  small  ailments;  always  laid 
great  stress  on  her  delicacy  of  constitution  and  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness, and  was  somewhat  injured  if  people  failed  to  per- 
ceive this.  In  reality  she  was  one  of  those  amiable,  non- 
descript characters  that  are  closely  allied  with  selfishness, 
and  which  are  generally  dominated  by  a  stronger  will.  Much 
of  Miss  Wcntworth's  influence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
indulged  Mrs.  Winter  in  her  fads  and  fancies.  If  it  pleased 
her  to  call  her  indolence  ill  health,  Miss  Wentworth  had  no 
objection ;  she  was  quite  willing  to  pet  and  wait  on  her.  If 
only  Violet  would  have  done  the  same,  she  would  not  have 
so  completely  lost  all  influence  with  her  mother;  but  Violet 
was  too  truthful  by  nature  to  pander  to  her  meanness. 
^'  Cousin  Tess  encourages  her  and  makes  her  worse,"  she 
would  say,  indignantly.  "  She  is  bracing  with  every  one  else, 
but  not  with  mother.  If  mother  only  says  her  finger  aches, 
Cousin  Tess  makes  a  fuss  as  though  she  were  really  ill.  I 
have  no  patience  with  such  nonsense.  It  is  not  right  to  spoil 
people  in  that  ridiculous  way,"  finished  the  girl,  with  healthy 
scorn. 

When  Violet  saw  that  her  mother  was  alone,  her  eyes 
brightened  involuntarily.  It  was  not  often  that  she  got  such 
a  lucky  chance.  She  sat  down  on  the  rug  and  began  pulling 
off  her  gloves.  She  was  just  in  the  humour  for  a  comfort- 
able chat.  It  would  be  nice  to  tell  her  mother  all  about  her 
pleasant  afternoon. 

"  You  are  very  late,  my  dear  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Winter, 
languidly.  "  Theresa  was  saying  so  just  now.  She  has  been 
reading  to  me  ever  since  tea.  You  are  quite  right,  Violet ; 
the  book  is  beautiful.    I  have  been  listening  to  such  a  pa- 
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thetic  scene.  I  could  not  help  crying  over  it,  and  that  made 
my  head  ache ;  so  Theresa  shut  the  book,  and  advised  me  to 
have  a  nap  while  she  changed  her  dress  for  dinner." 

"  Yes,  mother  f  and  then,  forgetting  to  sympathize  with 
her  mother's  headache,  she  continued,  eagerly,  "  I  have  had 
such  a  nice  afternoon.  Dear  Constance  is  looking  lovelier 
than  ever.  I  am  sure  you  would  say  so.  She  and  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  are  coming  over  to  call  on  you.  Constance  sent  her  love 
to  you." 

"  And  how  does  Mr.  Lorimer  look  ?  No,  don't  tell  me, 
Violet.  We  will  wait  until  Theresa  comes  down ;  she  will  be 
so  interested  in  everything.  She  has  been  quite  impatient 
for  your  return.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  a  great  favourite  with  her. 
She  was  so  grieved  when  Lady  Car  died." 

"Yes,  I  know,  mother;  but  I  will  tell  her  about  it  too — 
only  it  is  so  nice  to  get  you  alone  sometimes.  I  want  to  give 
you  Constance's  message  properly.  She  longs  for  you  to  see 
Tottie  ;  she  is  such  a  darling." 

"  Theresa  wants  to  see  Tottie  too,"  replied  Mrs.  Winter, 
languidly.  "  Won't  you  scorch  your  face  if  you  sit  so  close 
to  the  fire,  Violet?  You  have  got  such  a  nice  colour  for 
once.  Theresa  was  only  saying  just  now  that  she  was  afraid 
you  were  losing  your  good  looks — that  you  did  not  wear  as 
well  as  most  girls ;  but  I  am  sure  she  would  not  say  so  just 
now." 

"  Never  mind  about  my  looks,  mother  dear ,  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  Mr.  Lorimer." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know ;  but  hadn't  we  better  wait  until 
Theresa  comes  down  ?   She  does  so  long  to  hear  all  about  it." 

Then  Violet  got  up  from  the  rug  with  a  sort  of  resigned 
desperation  in  her  face.  She  knew  her  mother's  mild  ob- 
stinacy too  well.  Mrs.  Winter  was  determined  that  Violet's 
account  should  not  be  solely  for  her  ears.  She  wanted 
Theresa  to  hear  it  too,  if  only  Violet  had  been  in  a  yielding 
mood ;  but  she  was  in  that  dangerous  state  of  suppressed 
excitement  that  so  often  leads  to  reaction.  As  usual,  she  felt 
checked  and  repulsed,  and  all  desire  to  tell  her  story  left  her. 

"  I  may  as  well  go  and  dress  too,"  she  said,  rather  moodily. 

A  few  minutes  later  Miss  Wentworth  entered  the  room. 
She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  rather  dark  complexioned, 
but  most  people  called  her  handsome.  She  dressed  well,  and 
had  a  good  carriage,  and  her  brisk  energy  contrasted  some- 
what favourably  with  her  friend's  lymphatic  manners.     She 
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was  a  great  talker,  and  smiled  a  good  deal,  showing  a  set  of 
very  white  teeth.  When  she  chose,  her  voice  was  not  at  all 
unpleasant,  although  it  had  a  slight  suspicion  of  a  lisp,  and 
she  spoke  with  great  rapidity.  On  the  whole  people  liked 
her,  and  found  her  amusing. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  Violet,  Amy  ?'*  she  asked,  in 
surprise.     "  I  hurried  down  to  hear  her  news." 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  returned  Mrs.  Winter,  in  a  distressed 
tone,  "  and  I  hegged  her  to  wait  for  you.  But  you  know 
Yiolet^s  way,  Tessie ;  if  one  opens  one's  mouth  she  is  off  at 
a  tangent." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  Violet's  way,"  returned  Miss  Wentworth ; 
but  she  frowned  slightly,  and  her  pleasant  smile  died  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  EVENING   IN   CHAPEL   STREET. 
''  Recollection  is  the  only  paradise  from  which  we  cannot  be  turned  out." 

— ^RlCHTBR. 

Harvey  returned  home  after  his  first  day  at  the  grammar 
school  in  rather  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and  Gloden,  after 
much  anxious  questioning,  drew  from  him  the  unexpected 
avowal  that  it  had  not  been  half  so  bad  as  he  had  expected. 
He  rather  liked  his  master ;  the  playground  was  capital ;  and 
though  the  boys  were  certainly  an  awful  lot  of  cads,  and  he 
should  positively  enjoy  fighting  some  of  them,  he  thought 
one  or  two  seemed  a  better  sort.  On  the  whole  things  might 
be  worse ;  and  though  he  still  sighed  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  beloved  Repton  and  his  old  chums,  it  became  evident  to 
Gloden  that  Harvey  would  soon  adapt  himself  to  his  altered 
circumstances,  and  she  hardly  knew  whether  to  admire  his 
cheerful  philosophy,  or  to  take  fright  at  the  idea  that  such 
easy  adaptability  would  lead  to  ultimate  deterioration. 

As  the  days  went  on,  she  began  to  hear  a  good  deal  about 
a  certain  Bernard  Trevor.  He  was  Harvey's  age ;  they  had 
played  together  on  the  first  day,  and  some  mutual  attraction 
made  them  seek  each  other  out. 

*^  He  is  really  a  nice  fellow,"  explained  Harvey,  in  one  of 
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his  nocturnal  confidences — '^  a  real  good  sort,  I  mean.  I  am 
sure  you  would  like  him  awfully." 

"  Should  I,  dear  ?" 

'^  By  Jove  I  I  should  think  so ;  Bernard  is  as  jolly  as  pos- 
sible. Bo  you  know,  I  saw  his  mother  the  other  day.  We 
were  walking  down  High  Street,  and  Bernard  suddenly 
shouted  out,  *  Why,  there's  my  little  mother  1'  and  she  came 
up  to  us,  and  talked  for  a  long  time." 

"  And  you  liked  her  ?" 

'^  I  should  think  I  did.  She  is  all  right.  Glow.  She  is  as 
much  a  lady  as  you  are,  and  she  is  so  pretty  and  young- 
looking  ;  and  she  is  a  widow,  you  know.  Bernard  told  me 
about  everything,"  he  went  on.  "  His  father  died  two  years 
ago,  and  they  are  as  poor  as  possible.  He  was  an  officer — 
Captain  Trevor — and  Bernard  says  he  will  show  me  his  uni- 
form and  sword  one  day.  They  live  in  such  a  little  house  in 
Chapel  Street,  and  they  know  Miss  Logan."  And  this,  and 
much  more,  did  Harvey  pour  in  his  sister's  attentive  ears. 

"  Bo  you  think  Aunt  Clemency  will  let  me  ask  him  to 
tea  ?"  he  asked,  rather  anxiously ;  and  then  Qloden  laughed 
outright. 

Harvey  was  not  at*  all  modest  in  his  demands.  He  had 
already  mooted  the  subject  of  the  rabbits  to  his  aunt,  and 
had  obtained  from  her  a  promise  to  speak  to  his  uncle  about 
it.  The  result  had  been  that  Ben  was  in  treaty  for  a  lop- 
eared  grey  rabbit,  and  he  and  Harvey  had  already  set  to 
work  on  some  empty  book-boxes.  Mrs.  Carrick  had  watched 
them  from  an' upper  window.  To  her  it  was  a  moving  sight 
to  see  Harvey,  in  his  shabbiest  jacket,  sitting  astride  an  old 
box  and  sawing  vigorously,  while  he  chattered  all  the  time  to 
Ben.  As  she  looked  the  tears  coursed  slowly  down  her 
face. 

"  He  does  so  remind  me  of  our  Bavie,"  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  wiped  them  patiently  away ;  ^^  it  is  almost  too  much 
for  me  at  times.  It  seems  as  though  I  had  got  my  boy  back ; 
but,  thank  Qod,  He  has  him  safe  in  His  keeping.  Reuben 
and  me  are  getting  so  soft  on  the  lad  that  it  seems  as  though 
we  could  refuse  him  nothing.  He  fairly  masters  us,  does 
Harvey,  and  he  is  clever  enough  to  know  it. 

"  Bless  his  heart  1"  she  went  on ;  ^'  he  does  seem  happy 
amongst  all  those  chips  and  shavings.  Bavie  was  fond  of  a 
mess,  that  he  was.  He  is  settling  down  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  and  Reuben  and  me  would  find  the  greatest  comfort 
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in  him  if  Oloden  would  not  pat  notions  in  his  head  ;*'  and 
Clemency  sighed,  for  her  niece  was  still  her  chief  difficulty. 
As  the  days  passed  on,  they  did  not  come  closer  to  each 
other ;  the  cold  gentleness  with  which  the  girl  repelled  her 
kindly  overtures  kept  them  apart. 

'^  She  will  never  take  to  us ;  she  almost  resents  Harvey 
being  so  comfortable  with  us,"  she  thought,  as  she  went 
down  to  give  Patty  some  order.  "  She  has  never  entered  the 
shop  since  she  first  came ;  I  think  it  vexes  her  to  see  Reuben 
and  me  serving  the  customers.  The  best  room  is  more  to  her 
taste.  But  there,  I  must  not  judge  her  too  harshly ;  it  is 
her  up-bringing,  as  Reuben  says." 

Gloden  felt  a  slight  quickening  of  her  pulses  as  she  took 
up  her  violin-case  that  Tuesday  afternoon.  She  was  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  Miss  Logan  again.  In  spite  of  her 
sorrow^  the  youth  within  her  refused  to  be  starved  and  set 
aside.  This  utter  blankness  was  not  to  be  borne ;  even  in 
her  exile  she  must  find  some  compensation,  some  oasis  in  the 
wilderness  where  she  could  refresh  her  arid  spirit  with  some 
comforting  draught.  She  must  seek  work  and  interests ; 
"  something  that  will  take  me  from  the  shop — that  will  help 
me  to  forget  it,"  she  thought,  bitterly,  as  she  walked  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  Chapel  Street. 

A  quick  step  behind  her  made  her  turn  round  involun- 
tarily, and  Miss  Logan  joined  her. 

'^  Do  you  always  walk  so  fast  ?"  she  asked,  pausing  a  little. 
"  I  saw  you  in  Market  Place,  and  tried  to  overtake  you.  I 
had  to  run  after  you  at  last." 

"  I  always  walk  fast  when  I  am  alone,"  returned  Gloden, 
with  a  smile.  "  At  Eltringham,  when  there  was  no  one  to 
see  me  except  the  cows,  I  have  often  run  to  get  over  the 
ground  quicker.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  boy — Harvey  often 
tells  me  so.  I  do  so  love  running  and  climbing  stiles.  When 
I  see  children  racing  and  chasing  each  other,  I  feel  it  quite 
an  effort  not  to  join  them.  Not  that  I  feel  like  that  now" — 
checking  herself  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  your  old  self  again  one  of  these  days," 
was  the  cheerful  response ;  but  Miss  Logan  told  her  aunt 
afterwards  that  she  never  saw  any  one  walk  like  Miss  Car- 
rick,  with  such  alertness  and  lightness.  ^^  She  holds  her  head 
very  high  when  she  walks,  and  her  feet  seem  scarcely  to 
touch  the  ground.  I  always  thought  Miss  Winter  a  graceful 
walker,  but  Miss  Carrick  beats  her." 
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"I  hope  I  am  not  too  early?"  asked  Gloden  rather 
anxiously  the  next  moment. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  it  is  I  who  am  a  little  late.  Freddie  was  a 
naughty  boy,  and  I  had  to  argue  with  him.  This  is  the 
house,  Miss  Carrick ;  I  told  you  we  lived  in  a  pokey  little 
place."  And  then,  as  she  put  her  key  in  the  door  to  let  her- 
self in,  a  nice-looking  boy  took  off  his  cap  to  her  as  he  ran 
past. 

"  That  is  a  neighbour  of  ours.  .  Isn't  he  a  pleasant-looking 
boy,  Miss  Carrick?" 

But  Gloden  at  that  time  had  not  been  the  recipient  of 
Harvey's  confidence,  so  she  made  no  remark  when  Miss 
Logan  added  that  his  name  was  Bernard  Trevor,  and  that  he 
was  a  great  favourite  of  hers. 

"  I  believe  I  am  fond  of  all  boys,"  she  continued ;  and 
then  a  homely-looking  little  woman  in  spectacles,  with  auburn 
hair  and  a  widow's  cap,  came  out  into  the  passage,  and  wel- 
comed her  in  the  kindest  manner.     • 

"  My  son's  friends  are  mine,  are  they  not,  Winifred  ?"  she 
said,  pleasantly ;  and  Gloden  told  herself  that  Mr.  Logan's 
mother  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person  she  had  expected  to 
see.  All  the  Logans  were  plain,  but  Winifred  and  her  aunt 
made  up  for  their  want  of  beauty  by  their  pleasing  expres- 
sion and  brisk,  agreeable  manners. 

The  folding  doors  were  open  between  the  parlours ;  Gloden 
had  just  time  to  see  that  one  was  furnished  very  nicely  as  a 
sitting-room,  and  the  other  was  apparently  used  for  meals. 
A  neat  little  maid  was  just  bringing  in  the  tea-tray,  when 
Winifred  carried  her  up  to  take  off  her  hat  and  jacket. 

"  This  is  my  room,"  she  said  ;  "  Aunt  Janet's  is  just  oppo- 
site ;  there  is  a  small  room  always  kept  for  Ewen  ;  and  that 
is  Rebecca's.  It  is  a.  mere  nutshell  of  a  place,  is  it  not.  Miss 
Carrick  ?" 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  collection  of  books,"  ob- 
served Gloden ;  and  certainly  books  seemed  to  overfl.ow  and 
almost  swamp  the  little  house.  Every  available  space  was 
occupied  by  them ;  they  lined  the  narrow  passage  and  one 
wall  in  Winifred's  room,  and  even  the  tiny  hall  had  its  book- 
cases. 

"  They  were  Uncle  Will's  books  ;  but  we  were  obliged  to 
sell  a  great  many — it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  all  here. 
They  are  Ewen's  now.  They  give  Aunt  Janet  plenty  of 
work  to  dust  and  air  and  see  that  the  damp  does  not  get  to 
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them.  Uncle  Will  was  so  proud  of  bis  collection,  and  Ewen 
tells  us  there  are  very  valuable  books  amongst  them.  I 
always  call  this  house  '  the  Bookery  f  it  is  a  name  I  have 
invented.  It  does  just  as  well  as  the  Bookery  that  people 
think  so  pretty." 

"  I  suppose  you  read  a  good  deal  ?"  asked  Gloden.  She 
had  just  noticed  that  Miss  Logan's  hair  was  very  pretty ;  it 
was  the  colour  of  a  ripe  chestnut,  and  it  was  so  abundant 
that  she  had  arranged  it  in  two  thick  plaits  round  her  head 
in  rather  an  unusual  style.  Her  figure  was  neat  and  compact, 
and  she  had  exceedingly  pretty  hands.  "  She  has  her  good 
points  as  well  as  other  people,"  she  thought,  ^^  and  she  does 
not  look  nearly  so  plain  to-day,"  which  was  what  people  often 
said  of  Winifred. 

Gloden  found  it  impossible  to  be  shy  and  distant  as  she 
sat  at  the  round  table  covered  with  homely  delicacies,  an3 
joined  in  their  friendly  talk.  She  was  disposed  to  smile 
when  Mrs.  Logan,  with  pardonable  maternal  pride,  began 
descanting  on  her  son's  perfections,  while  Winifred  laughed 
and  encouraged  her.  Ewen's  opinions  evidently  dominated 
the  little  household ;  the  simple  women  believed  that  there 
was  no  one  like  him.  His  brief  visits  constituted  their  red- 
letter  days ;  they  were  epochs  in  their  lives.  "  When  Ewen 
was  here  at  Midsummer" — how  often  Gloden  was  to  hear 
this  I 

She  even  discovered  that  a  sort  of  reflected  glory  sur- 
rounded herself.  Ewen  thought  so  much  of  her;  young 
ladies  were  not  generally  to  his  taste.  This  was  from  Mrs. 
Logan,  but  it  struck  Gloden  most  forcibly  that  Winifred 
always  annotated  her  aunt's  remarks  in  such  a  way  that  Mrs. 
Logan  felt  herself  encouraged  to  go  on.  They  seemed  to 
play  into  each  other's  hands  in  a  simple,  good  humoured  way. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Aunt  Janet,"  Winifred  would  say; 
"  Ewen  does  not  like  every  one.  Don't  you  remember  how 
hard  he  used  to  be  on  the  Harper  girls  ?  He  would  have 
it  that  all  Kate  Harper's  little  mannerisms  and  affectations 
were  so  absurd,  and  yet  she  was  a  nice  girl,  too." 

"  Dear  me  I  yes,  Winnie ;  and  he  was  so  vexed  when 
either  Kate  or  Mary  were  asked  to  tea.  Naughty  boy,  he 
was  barely  civil  to  them.  I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  that 
trait  in  my  son,  Miss  Carrick — that  when  he  does  not  care 
for  people,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  be  pleasant  to  them  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  quite  know  Mr.  Logan's  way.     I  used  to  tell 
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kim  sometimes  that  he  shut  himself  as  tightly  as  an  oyster 
in  its  shell." 

'*  So  that  makes  it  all  the  more  flattering  when  he  really 
likes  a  person,"  struek  in  Wini^ed,  eagerly.  '^  Don't  you 
remember.  Aunt  Janet,  when  -  Ewen  came  after  Christmas 
«nd  saw  AH  Saints,  that  he  said  he  wondered  the  Grantham 
workers  had  not  more  taste  ?  Miss  .Garrick  and  two  or  three 
of  the  farmers'  daughters  had  decorated  Eltringham  church 
so  beantifitlly ;  bat  that  Miss  Garrick  was  so  clever, 
and " 

'^  To  be  sure  he. did ;  he  was  singing  your  praises  half  the 
evening." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  Gloden  grew  auite  giddy  with 
it.  It  reminded  her  of  an  incessant  game  or  battledore  and 
shuttlecock.  She  was  really  thankful  when  Mrs.  Logan 
interrupted  herself  to  say  Bebecca  must  really  take  away  the 
tea-things,:  as  she  had  to  go  out ;  and  then  Winifred  observed 
that  they  would  go  into  the  other  room,  and  then  perhaps 
Miss  Garrick  would  be  good  enoygh  to  play  to  them.  They 
mnst  not  waste  any  more  time  talking  about  Ewen.  Didn't 
(Jioden  think  his  ears  must  bum,  as  he  sat  in  his  solitary 
parlour? 

Gloden  was  quite  willing  to  take  her  violin  out  of  its  case, 
where  it  had  lain  untouched  for  so  long.  As  she  took  up 
the  bow  with  unsteady  fingers,  she  tried  to  forget  that  she 
bad  not  touched  it  since  the  evening  her  father  had  been 
taken  ill. 

^'  Play  just  what  you  like,  and  go  on  from  one  thing  to 
another,"  Winifred  said  to  her^-  '^  I  shall  be  able  to  judge 
so  much  better  if  you  will  play  to  please  yourself."  And 
then  Gloden  tuned  up  her  violin,  and  then  leant  her  cheek 
tenderly  against.it,  and  Winifred  began  dreamily  to  admire 
the  thin,  delicate  hand  and  wrist,  which  looked  so  white 
against  her  black  dress. 

A  low,  soft  prelude,  and  then,  half  unconsciously,  Gloden 
began  to  play  a  slow  melody  with,  exquisite  feeling.  Her 
dark  eyes  grew  large  and  bright,  and  there  was  a  rapt  ex- 
pressiott  on-  her,  face  ;  for  always  as  she  played  the  spirit  of 
the  music  would. wrap  her  round  and  enthrall  her.  At  such 
moments  Gloden  was  beautiful,  and  Winifred  quoted  softly 
to  herself  Wordsworth's  lovely  words 


''And  beauty  bom  of  murmnring.sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

13 
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^<  No,  do  not  stop ;  go  on,  go  on.  Aunt  Janet,  git  dowtf 
and  listen ;"  and  Winifred's  eyes  were  a  little  dim  as  she 
spoke,  and  there  was  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  for  Jliose  plaintive, 
long-drawn  chords  seemed  to  villrate  strangely  in  her  heart, 
and  some  longing  that  was  not  pain,  and  yet  was  closely  akin 
to  it,  took  possession  of  her.  This  was  the  music  that  Ewen 
had  loved,  and  to  which  he  had  so  often  listened.  If  he 
could  only  be  here  now  1" 

As  for  Gloden  she  was  far  away-^the  walls  ci  the  little 
parlour  no  longer  enclosed  her ;  she  is  standing  in  the  porch 
of  the  vicarage.  The  freshness  of  a  June  evening  is  round 
her ;  there  is  a  scent  of  lilies  in  the  air ;  her  hands  are  full 
of  roses ;  a  great  brown  bee  is  buszing  round  her.  Hark  I 
there  is  the  well-known  tinkle  of  a  bell.  ''  I  am  ready,  my 
dear."  A  large  firm  hand  is  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and  she  and 
her  father  walk  slowly  towards  the  lichgate.  Oh,  how  peace- 
ful it  looks  1  The  children  are  playing  on  the  green ;  the  geese, 
in  single  file,  are  making  their  way  to  the  little  pond.  Marget, 
in  her  white  sun-bonnet,  copies  out  to  look  at  them.  '^  It  is  a 
fine  evening,''  she  mutters  vacantly,  as  she  drops  her  curtsy. 

The  melody  is  changed  now ;  it  grows  deeper  and  more 
intense.  The  sunshine  has  faded,  and  the  vicarage  garden 
is  bathed  in  the  pale  silvery  moonlight.  The  lilies  look  like 
a  row  of  white  sentinels  against  the  dark  walls,,  but-  their 
faint  sweet  fragrance  seems  to  permeate  everything.  She  is 
sitting  alone,  with  Griff  at  her  feet,  and  the  tears  are  falling 
- — falling  on  her  cold  hands ;  by  the  lichgate  she  can  see  the 
heaped-up  flowers  on  the  little  mound.  It  is  all  over,  her  old 
happy  life ;  good-bye — good-bye  to  Eltringham,  to  the  dear 
past,  to  everything  1 

Mrs.  Logan  is  crying  quietly  ;  the  music,  so  plaintive  and 
penetrating,  has  touched  a  painful  chord.  Winifred  has 
taken  her  -  aunt's  hand,  but  her  own  eyes  are  not  dry. 
What  is  this  strange  feeling  of  unrest,  of  trouble*— of  some 
shadow  that  seems  to  come  closer  and  closer  ?  If  only  £wen 
were  here  I  And  then  the  refrain  seemed  to  go,  '^  If  only 
Ewen  were  here  1" 

It  was  almost  a  relief  when  Gloden  stopped  of  her  own 
accord,  and  her  arm  fell  wearily  to  her  side. 

'^  Have  I  tired  you  ?  Have  I  played  too  long  ?"  she  askB 
a  little  anxiously,  for  she  is  troubled  at  the  silence. 

"  You  have  given  us  a  perfect  treat  I"  exclaimed  Winifred, 
jumping  up  from  her  seat.     "  It  was  beautiful,  only  far  too 
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sad.  It  hiafi  made  Aunt  Janet  oTj.  Ob,  how  I  envy  yon  for 
being  able  to  play  like  that  1"  and  then,  with  a  sndden  im* 
pnlse,  she  put  her  arm  round  the  girl  and  kissed  her. 
*'  Thank  you,  dear ;  thank  you  so  much." 

"  I  am  glad  my  playing  has  pleased  you,"  returned  Glo- 
den,  simply.  The  wondeiful  light  had  died  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  she  looked  a  little  pale  and  drooping.  ^^  Do  you  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  anything  with  it  ?"  And  this  question 
roused  Winifred  at  onoe. 

"To  be  sure.  We  must  talk  business  now,  and  Aunt 
Janet  must  give  us  her  advice.  I  am  brimful  of  ideas.  I 
think  your  playing  has  inspired  me.  I  shall  talk  to  Mrs. 
Parry  about  you  to-morrow.  She  is  such  a  kind-hearted 
creature,  die  would  do  a  good  turn  for  any  one,  and  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  she  said  that  she  wanted  Hilda  to 
have  violin-lessons.  Hilda  is  my  eldest  pupil,  Miss  Carrick. 
She  is  nearly  thirteen,  and  such  a  clever  girl." 

"That  would  be  delightful;"  returned  Gloden.  "One 
pupil  would  lead  to  another ;  that  is  why  I  am  so  anxious  to 
make  a  beginning." 

"  Oh,  I  have  another  idea  in  my  head  I"  interrupted  Wini- 
fred. "  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  Miss  Winter  by  name — 
Violet  Winter  ?"  And,  as  Gloden  shook  her  head,  she  went 
■on,  "  She  is  a  very  nice  girl.  I  have  often  seen  her  at  Mrs. 
Parry's,  and  Mrs.  Winter  has  called  on  Aunt  Janet  once  or 
twice.  They  are  very  rich,  and  live  at  the  Gate  House,  a 
little  way  down  the  Grantham  road.  They  asked  me  to  tea 
once,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  the  place.  Well,  Miss  Winter 
plays  the  violin,  and  I  overheard  her  once  telling  Miss  Parry, 
that  her  playing  had  got  very  rusty,  and  that  she  wished  she 
could  have  some  good  lessons." 

'^I  am  afraid  I  should  hardly  be  up  to  that.  I  only 
thought  of  teaching  very  young  pupils." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Winter  does  not  play  very  well,"  replied  Wini- 
fred, quickly.  "  She  had  some  lessons  when  they  were  in 
town  one  season,  but  she  has  not  made  great  progress ;  it  is 
quite  a  fresh  idea  of  hers  to  take  it  up  in  earnest.  I  fancy 
she  is  in  want  of  an  occupation,  for  she  talked  about  learning 
Italian  too." 

"  I  know  a  little  Italian,"  returned  Gloden,  modestly. 
^  Mamma  and  I  used  to  read  it  together.  I  had  an  Italian 
master  when  we  went  to  town.  I  can  speak  it  a  little  too; 
it  was  always  a  favourite  study  of  xnine«  * 
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"  I  will  tell  you  what  I-  will  do,"  observed  Wiuifred,  with 
her  asaal  briskness.  "  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Parry  to  give  me  an 
extra  half-holiday  this  week,  and  I  will  go  off  straight  away 
to  the  Qate  House  and  talk  to  Miss  Winter,  and  I  will  have 
a  talk  with  Mrs.  Parry  too,  about  Hilda  and  Rosalie.  I  do 
not  see  why  Rosalie  should  not  learn  the  violin  too ;  she  is 
eleven,  and  it  is  well  to  begin  young.  I  suppose  you  will 
not  ask  high  terms  at  first.  I  mention  this  because  the 
Parry's  are  not  rich,  and  have  a  large  family.  With  Miss 
Winter  the  question  is  not  so  important ;  the^  can  afford  to 
gratify  any  amount  of  whims." 

^^  I  should  leave  all  that  to  you ;  you  will  know  best  what 
I  ought  to  ask.'* 

"  Very  well,  then ;  I  will  talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  Parry. 
She's  thie  clearest-headed  woman  I  know.  She  never  mud- 
dles things.  You  think  a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Parry,  don't 
you,  Aunt  Janet  ?" 

"  Yes,  Winnie  dear;  but  I  think  my  principal  reason  is 
that  she  thinks  so  much  of  you.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
favourite  Winifred  is  with  people,  Miss  Carrick.  Her  little 
pupils  dote  on  her ;  they  think  she  knows  everything.  My 
son  Ewen,  now,  will  not  do  a  thing  without  asking  Winifred's 
fidvice.  They  have  been  like  brother  and  sister  all  their 
lives,  and  he  has  grown  to  depend  on  her.  '  Let's  ask  Win- 
nie'—that  is  always  his  first  speech  when  anything  is 
wanted." 

"  Never  mind  all  that.  Aunt  Janet."  But  Winifred  had 
a  pleased  look  as  her  aunt  said  this.  "  Why,  you  are  never 
going.  Miss  Carrick  ?     It  is  hardly  nine  yet." 

But  Gloden  persisted  that  she  must  go. 

"  Anyhow,  you  must  wait  until  you  have  had  a  slice  of 
seed-cake  and  a  glass  of  Aunt  Janet's  ginger  wine.  Every 
one,  even  Mrs.  Parry,  who  is  such  a  famous  housekeeper, 
praises  our  ginger  wine.  No  one  leaves  the  Bookery  without 
tasting  it,  under  pain  of  Aunt  Janet's  displeasure."  And 
Gloden  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  good-humoured  tyranny. 

^^  I  have  had  such  a  pleasant  evening,"  said  Gloden,  grate- 
fully, as  she  bade  them  good-bye.  *^  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
come  and  see  you  again." 

^^  Come  as  often  as  you  like,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see 
you,  my  dear ;"  and  Mrs.  Logan  gave  her  a  motherly  kiss  as 
she  spoke. 

'^  It  made  me  fed  bad  to  hear  her  play,  Winifred,"  she 
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obsetred,  as  slie  and  Ler  niece  stood  at  the  door  watching 
G4oden  as  she  walked  down  the  long  dark  street  under  the 
quiet  starlit  sky.  ><  It  brought  back  the  old  rectory  days, 
and  made  me  sore  all  over.  Dear,  dear  1  what  a  world  this 
is  I  Do  you  remember  the  lavender  bed  down  by  the  pump 
in  the  kitchen  .garden  ?  I  could  smell  the  lavender  plainly 
all  the  time  she  was  playing,  and  could  see  you  in  your 
litde  red  frock,  quite  smothered  in  curls,  with  Ewen  swing* 
i|ig  you  under,  the  elm  trees ;  and  now  to  think  of  us  two 
living  together  in  this  close  little  house,  with  Will  gone,  and 
my  boy  Ewen  away  f ' 

.  ^^  He  will  come  to  us  at  Midsummer,"  returned  Winifred, 
cheerfully.  **  Don't  you  get  fretting  over  old  days.  Aunt 
Janet,  or  you  will  not  sleep,  and  then  I  shall  be  vexed  that 
I  ever  asked  Misa  Carrick  to  play.  Gome  in  now,  and  I  will 
read  the  evening  Psalms  to  you  and  Rebecca,  and  then  we 
will  go  to  bed." 

Bat  it  was  Winifred  who  did  not  sleep  that  night,  who 
was  shaping  strange  thoughts  and  surmises  in  her  busy 
brain.  "  If  he  cares  for  her  he  has  never  told  me  so,  and 
Ewen  always  tells  me  everything.  When  I  see  them 
together  I  shall  soon  find  out  what  he .  thinks  about  her. 

Poor  dear  Ewen  1  I  should  like  him  to  be  happy,  but " 

Here  Winifred  sighed  a  little  heavily. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


gloden's  first  pupil. 


**  mie  labour  we  delight  in  physios  pain." 

Shakispiars. 

Whbn  Gloden  gave  Harvey  an  account  of  her  evening 
with  the  Logans,  he  seemed  a  little  dissatisfied. 

**  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  teaching  the  fiddle.  Glow," 
he  said,  rather  discontentedly.  "  Just  you  wait  until  I  am 
.grown  up,  and  I  will  help  you  right  enough.  K  you  don't 
like  the  shop,  we  will  go  away  and  have  a  nice  little  house 
somewhere." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  must  work,'*  returned  Gloden,  firmly. 

13* 
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^'We  csnnot '  possibly  five  on  Uncle  Reuben,  and  you  knoir 
how  fond  I  am  of  my  violin.  It  will  be  no  hardship.  It 
would  be  ever  so  much  worse  to  live  here  and  have  nothing 
to  do ;  I  think  it  would  kill  me  in  time.  You  see,  Harvey 
dear,  you  have  your  lessons,  and  your  games  with  the  boys 
to  occupy  your  thoughts,  and  I  have  nothing — not  even  a 
rabbit-hutch  to  build." 

Whereupon  Harvey  gave  her  a  mighty  hug,  and  then  made 
a  wry  face,  as  though  he  had  to  swallow  something  very 
unpalatable. 

'^  I  hate  to  think  of  your  doing  anything.  It  is  a  beastly 
shame  !'^  and  he  seemed  so  low  in  his  mind  that  Gloden 
thought  it  wiser  to  change  the  subject. 

^'  He  will  get  used  to  the  idea  by-and-by,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  It  is  no  use  troubling  him  about  it."  But  neverthe- 
less she  waited  anxiously  for  some  news  from  Winifred. 

It  came  soon.  The  very  next  evening  Winifred  ran  in 
on  her  way  home  with  a  message  from  Mrs.  Parry,  that  she 
would  be  much  obliged  if  Miss  Carrick  would  call  on  her 
the  following  afternoon. 

^'  Both  she  and  the  doctor  are  so  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
Hilda  having  violin-lessons ;  but  Mrs.  Parry  is  not  quite  sure 
about  Rosalie.  She  says  they  cannot  afford  too  many  luxu- 
ries at  once.  She  owned  that  the  terms  were  most  moderate 
— you  know,  you  left  all  that  to  me — but  she  thought  it 
wiser  to  begin  with  Hilda  first.  I  am  sure  you  will  get  on 
with  Mrs.  Parry ;  she  is  such  a  nice  motherly  woman.  It  is 
the  large  red  house  by  the  hospital ;  any  one  will  tell  you ;" 
and  Gloden  promised  she  would  call. 

^<  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  Gate  House  until  Saturday," 
continued  Winifred^ "  as  Mrs.  Parry  has  some  visitors  staying 
with  her,  and  I  cannot  possibly  be  spared ;"  and,  of  course, 
Gloden  insisted  that  there  was  no  hurry  at  all. . 

"  Whatever  brought  Miss  Logan  again  so  soon,  Gloden  ?'* 
asked  Mrs.  Carrick,  anxiously,  as  Gloden  came  back  into  the 
parlour ;  but,  as  Harvey  was  there  learning  his  lessons,  she 
did  not  mention  Miss  Logan's  errand,  and  her  brief  evasive 
answer  seemed  to  disappoint  Clemency,  but  she  said  noth- 
ing further. 

A  few  minutes  later  Gloden  followed  her  into  the  shop. 
She  wished  to  explain  matters,  and  there  was  no  one  there. 

"  I  did  not  want  to  speak  before  Harvey,"  she  began.  "  He 
does  not  like  the  idea  of  my  doing  anything,  and  I  cannot 
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Dear  to  vex  him.  Miss  Logan  only  brought  me  a  message 
from  BIrs.  Parry.  I  am  going  to  give  yiolin-lessons  to  her 
little  girl.*' 

*'  Dear  me  I  this  is  fine  news,  Gloden  f  and  Mrs.  Carriek's 
eyes  brightened.  "  Why,  every  one  thinks  a  deal  of  Mrs. 
Parry,  and  of  the  doctor  too,  for  that  matter.  If  they  take 
you  by  the  hand,  your  name  is  as  good  as  made.  Teaoh  her 
little  girl,  did  you  say?  Yonr  uncle  will  be  fine  and  glad  to 
hear  that.  It  is  not  that  we  want  you  to  work,  Gloden.  I 
have  told  you  that  before,  and  that  you  are  kindly  welcome 
to  the  best  we  can  do  for  you ;  but  if  your  heart  is  set  on 
doing  something,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  the  doctor  and 
Mrs.  Parry  to  back  you. 

'^  I  am  glad  you  think  Uncle  Reuben  will  be  pleased  about 

Iv. 

''Ay,  I  can  answer  for  him.  He  thinks  a  deal  of  the 
doctor  since  he  attended  Davie.  He^  and  Mrs.  Parry  too, 
were  as  feeling  as  possible.  Well,  they  have  their  quiver 
fall ;  the  Red  House,  as  they  call  it,  is  full  of  young  life. 
He  had  not  been  long  married  when  he  was  fetched  to  our 
poor  lad,  but  I  remember  as  well  as  it  were  yesterday  the 
kind  message  she  sent  me,  and  how  she  came  over  to  our  shop 
the  very  next  week  and  talked  to  me  and  Reuben.  There 
are  some  things  that  are  never  forgotten,"  finished  Clemency, 
in  her  simple  way, ''  especially  the  kind  words  that  people 
give  us  in  our  trouble ;  they  seem  to  stick  to  one's  memory 
ever  after." 

Mrs.  Carrick  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  subject  to 
notice  that  a  customer  had  entered  the  shop ;  and  Gloden, 
who  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the  door,  was  equally 
oblivious  of  the  fact. 

And  so  it  was  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  plenty  of  time  to  scan 
the  dim  girlish  figure  and  the  graceful  little  faCad  and  brown 
hair  with  its  ruddy  gleams,  and  he  could  hear  every  word 
that  she  spoke  in  those  clear,  quiet  tones. 

''  You  are  right,  Aunt  Clemency,"  she  returned,  with  un- 
usual feeling ;  ''  the  friends  who  stand  by  us  in  trouble  are 
more  to  us  than  any  number  of  fair-weather  friends."  And 
then,  at  a  movement  behind  her,  she  turned  round  and  en- 
countered Mr.  Lorimer's  eyes.  How  long  had  he  been  there  ? 
He  was  leaning  against  a  case  of  books,  and  had  a  slightly- 
amused  expression  in  his  face  ;  but  it  changed  into  friendU- 
ness  as  he  stepped  up  to  her  and  held  out  his  hand. 
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"  I  hope  you  are  no  worse  for  your  fatigu.e,  Miss  Carriok  ? 
I  think  you  are  looking  better."  He  might  well  say  so,  fot 
the  annoyed  flush  that  suffused  her  face  had  given  lier  the 
colour  she  needed. 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  stiffly. 

She  could  not  refuse  his  outstretched  hand,  much  as  she 
would  have,  liked  to  do  so.  Could  <any  position  be  so  awk- 
ward as  hers?  Mr.Lorimer  was  standing  just  in  front  of 
the  glass  door  with  its  drawn  green  curtains,  and  she  could 
not  effect'  her  escape.  But  Mrs.  Qarriek,  unoonseious  of  her 
niece's  embarrassment,  struck  in  cheerfully — ^ 
i  >f  Indeed,  Mr; -Lorimer,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  niece 
is  a  sight  better  the  last  two  days.  I  am  thinking. our 
wholesome  air  is  telling,  on  hier;  it  is  fine  and  bracing  for' 
young  folks." 

^^  Yes,  it  is  a  healthy  place,  Mrs.  Carrtck ;"  but  he  looked 
at  Gloden  as  he  spoke.  ^^  I.  hope  you- will  choose  a  filler  after* 
noon  when  you  next  walk  over  to  8ilcote."  He  was  quite 
aware  that  she  Wanted  to  pass  him,  but  he  felt  unwilling  te 
iet  her  go.  Perhaps,  it  was  a  little  unfeeling  on  his  part, 
but  it  amused  him  to  see  her  standing  there  looking  sp  icily 
repellent,  with  her  downcast  eyes  and  closely  shut  lips;  but 
the  next  moment  his  good  nature  prevailed.  ^^  Poor  girl  I 
she  is  suffering  tortures  of  wounded  pride.  I  will  not  vei^ 
her;"  and  he  was  moving  back  with  a  kindly  smile  on.  his 
lips,  when  Harvey  suddenly  burst  out  of  the  parlour. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice,"  he  said,  rushing  up  to 
them.  "  How  do  you  do,-  Mr.  Lorimer  ?  1  am  awfully  glad 
to  see  you.  Uncle  Reuben  says  I  may  come  on  Saturday  t; 
and — oh,  I  forgot  1  we  had  such  a  jolly  drive  back  that 
afternoon.  The  horses  went  at  such  a  rate ;  didn't  they,  Glow  ? 
and  we  are  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you." 

Harvey's  friendly  speech  gave  Gloden  a  sudden  pang.  She 
had  forgotten  her  manners ;  as  usual,  she  was  only  thinking 
about  herself. 

'^  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice ;  and  then  there  was  a  vexed  look  in  her  dark 
eyes.  *^  Harvey  has  reminded  me  that  I  was  very  re« 
miss." 

"  No,  nonsense,"  returned  the  young  man,  hastily.  "  It 
was  a  mere  act  of  humanity  on  my  part  to  send  you  home ; 
you  were  so  utterly  done  up.  So  you  are  coming  up  to  my 
place  on  Saturday,  are  you»  old  fellow  ?" — putting  his  hand 
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(m.  t^e  boy^s  slioulder,  ^'just  as  though  he  were  his  own 
brother,"  as  Clemency  expressed  it  afterwards. 
-  But  now,  though  there  was  plenty  of  space  for  Gloden  to 
pass,  and  the  greea-cartained  door  stood  invitingly  open,  she 
actually  remained,  and  the  next  moment  addressed  Mr« 
Lorimer  in  a  voice  that  was  at  once  appealing  and  humble. 

"Will  you  be  so  very  kind,  Mr.  Lorimer?  Harvey  is  not 
used  to  guns,  and  he  is  very  rash  and  incautious,  and ^" 

Here  Harvey  would  have  interrupted  her  with  much  in- 
dignation, but  Mr.  Lorimer  forcibly  restrained  him. 

"  Shut  up,  young  man,  and  let  your  betters  speak."  Then, 
in  the  kindest  possible  voice,  "  I  quite  und^stand,  Miss  Car* 
rick ;  you  want  me  to  look  after  him,  and  see  that  he  does 
not  get  a  stray  shot.  But  you  need  not  have  a  inoment's 
uneasiness  on  that  score.  If  I  cannot  attend  to  him  myself, 
I  will  put  him  in  charge  of  Andrews ;  he  has  boys  of  hu; 
own,  and  is  a  most  reliable  man.  Besides,  on  Saturday  there 
will  be  only  three  of  us,  and  we  shall  just  amuse  ourselves 
with  potting  a  stray  partridge  or  two.  .  Pheasant-shooting 
begins  on  Thursday,  and  we  shall  not  set  to  work  properly 
until  then." 

Gloden  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker  through  his 
long  speech.  Then  one  of  her  quick,  sudden  smiles  lighted 
up  her  face,  dazzling  Beginald  in  almost  the  same  manner  as 
though  a  sudden  sunbeam  had  flashed  across  his  eyes. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said,  gratefully,  and  now  there 
was  no  ooldn^  in  her  voice.  And  then  she  bowed  and 
.entered  the  little  parlour,  while  Harvey  remained  in  deep 
consultation  with  his  new  friend.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  shop ;  in  fact,  in  Harvey's  opinion  it  was  just  as  handy 
as  any  other  place  for  a  talk,  especially  when  it  was  not 
blocked  up  with  customers.  Harvey,  comfortably  seated  on 
the  counter,  with  his  legs  dangling  down,  and  his  handsome 
boyish  face  all  aglow  with  excitement,  and  the  squire  regard- 
ing him.  with  amused  indulgence,  was  a  delightful  sight  to 
Clemency,  hovering  modestly  in  the  background, 

"  To  see  him  talking  to  Mr.  Lorimer  as  pleasant  and  free 
as  though  he  were  talking  to  you  or  me,  she  said  to  her 
husband  afterwards — "  why,  it  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  see  him  ;  and  the  squire  looked  as  pleased  as  Punch." 

"  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  that  nephew  of  yours,  Mrs. 
Carrick,"  observed  Mr.  Lorimer,  when  Harvey  had  rushed 
off  for  something  he  wanted  to  show  him  \  "  he  Isl  the  nicest 
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little  cliap  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  I  inean  to  see 
more  of  him.'' 

^^  Harvey  is  always  talking  about  you,  sir,"  replied  Clem- 
ency; "be  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you  too.  He  is  always 
chattering  about  his  afternoon  at  Silcote.  K I  may  make  so 
bold,  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  would  ask  you  to  excuse  him  if  he  is  a 
little  ft'ee-spoken  for  a  boy  of  his  age  and  in  his  position ; 

but  my  brother-in-law  has  spoiled  him,  and " 

'  "  My  good  Mrs.  Garriok,"  returned  Mr.  Lorimer,  with  a 
smile,  "  there's  nothing  to  excuse.  It  is  just  his  freedom  from 
humbug  that  I  like.  He  is  such  a  thorough  little  gentleman ; 
but  hush !  here  he  comes ;"  and  then  they  went  on  like  two 
schoolboys. 

"  I  say,  Glow,"  exclaimed  Harvey,  half  an  hour  afterwards^ 
'^  Mr.  Lorimer  is  twice  the  brick  I  thought  him !  He  is 
going  to  give  me  two  white  rabbits  with  pink  eyes — he  says 
he  has  got  a  splendid  pair ;  and  that  Andrews  will  get  me  a 
first-rate  young  jackdaw.  He  wanted  to  go  into  the  y^rd 
and  see  the  hutch  Ben  and  I  are  making,  but  Aunt  Clem 
looked  so  shocked.  She  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  the 
jackdaw,  but  Mr.  Lorimer  said  that  it  would  not  be  any 
trouble,  so  it  is  to  be  called  Jim  Crow.  Isn't  he  scrumptious  ? 
Upon  my  honour,  I  do  not  know  a  word  good  enough  for 
him.  He  is  an  out-and-out  stunner ;  and  you  do  like  him, 
Glow  ?"  putting  his  hand  under  her  chin  to  look  into  her 
eyes — one  of  Harvey's  little  tricks. 

Gloden  did  not  shake  it  off;  she  met  his  anxious  look 
smilingly.  "Yes,  dear;  I  like  him.  He  is  very  kind  to 
you." 

"  Oh,  he  would  be  kind  to  you  too,  if  you  would  let  him," 
returned  Harvey,  with  a  knowing  twist  of  his  mouth ;  "  only 
you  snub  him  so.  I  am  afraid" — ^regarding  her  with  gravely 
considering  eyes — "  that  is  a  way  you  have  yrith.  young  men. 
I  suppose  you  would  call  Mr.  Lorimer  a  young  man.  But  it 
is  not  nice ;  it  spoils  you,  Antelope — it  does  indeed.  SVhy, 
when  you  are  with  me  you  are  as  different  as  possible.  He 
would  never  believe  how  jolly  you  can  be — ^a  regular  dear." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Gloden,  with  an  air  of  sadness. 
"No  one  here  will  ever  understand  me;"  and  then  she 
checked  herself,  and  truthfulness  obliged  her  to  add,  "  unless 
it  be  Miss  Logan." 

"  Bother  Miss  Logan  I"  returned  Harvey,  in  a  bored  tone. 
^<  Who  cares  what  a  j&umpish  little  person  thinks  ?    I  want 
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Mf .  Loiimer  to  know  you  properly,  and  then  lie  would  under- 
stand things." 

"  What  things  do  you  mean  ?" 

But  Harvey  would  not  explain ;  perhaps  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  do  so.  In  a  dim  childish  way,  he  felt 
that  Qloden  was  standing  in  her  own  light ;  that  her  inner 
loveliness  was  ohscured  by  a  false  mannerism.  Not  that  he 
was  oapable  of  even  saying  this  to  himself;  but  he  did  long 
for  everybody  to  know  how  jolly  and  good  (Hoden  really  was. 
But  how  were  they  to '  find  it  out,  when  she  froze  them  up 
when  they  said  a  kind  word  to  her  ? 

But  he  was  wrong,  for  Mr.  Lorimer  thought  more  of  that 
vivid  bright  smile  than  of  the  girl's  brief  haughtiness.  Her 
timid  little  appeal  had  touched  and  interested  him.  She  had 
not  been  able  to  disguise  her  anxiety  for  Harvey.  "  She 
dotes  on  that  boy ;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  wonder  at  it," 
he  thought,  as  he  drove  himself  back  to  Silcote.  And  more 
than  once  that  evening  he  seemed  to  recall,  as  though  in.  a 
picture,  the  long  dim  shop,  with  its  overhanging  eaves  and 
small  bow  windows,  and  the  slight,  pale  girl  in  her  black 
dress,  looking  so  strangely  incongruous  with  her  surround- 
ings. ''  She  makes  one  smile  with  her  stiff  little  air  of  con- 
descension, and  yet  one  cannot  help  wanting  her  to  unbend 
and  thaw,"  he  thought ;  ^'  but  there  is  something  pathetic 
about  her,  after  all." 

Gloden's  visit  to  the  Red  House  was  very  satisfactory. 
Mrs.  Parry  received  her  kindly  and  in  a  simple  motherly  way 
that  put  her  at  once  at  her  ease ;  and  she  saw  the  doctor, 
who  shook  hands  with  her,  and  told  her  in  quite  a  friendly 
manner  that  Grantham  air  would  soon  put  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  and  advised  her  not  to  have  too  many  pupils  at  first. 

<<  Hilda  will  give  you  trouble  enough  for  two,"  he  said, 
pinching  his  daughter's  pretty  little  ear. 

Hilda  was  a  bright-faced,  well-grown  girl,  and  she  had  her 
mother's  genial  manners.  It  was  arranged  that  Gloden 
should  give  her  first  lesson  on  the  following  day ;  and  then 
Hilda  brought  down  her  violin,  and  at  her  request,  Qloden 
played  one'  or  two  simple  airs,  and  her  performance  seemed 
to  impress  all  her  auditors. 

'<  I  shall  never  be  able  to  play  half  as  well  as  that,"  ob- 
served Hilda,  in  a  tone  of  intense  conviction,  when  she 
returned  to  the  schoolroom. 

"  I.would  not  predict  that,  if  I  were  you,  Hilda^"  returned 
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Winifired,  in  bier  senisible  way.  '^Toii  haVe  no  idea  wbat 
steady  application  and  study  will  do  for  yon.  You  are 
musical  by  nature.  I  expect  Miss  Carrick  will  find  you  a 
pupil  after  her  own  heart ;''  and  by  this  judicious  praise, 
Hilda's  flagging  spirits  were  roused. 

Winifred  was  an  ideal  teacher,  as  Mrs.  Parry  often  told 
her  friends.  She  knew  exactly  when  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment or  commendation  was  needed,  and  the  right  moment 
for  saying  it ;  and,  though  she  praised  rarely,  she  would  do 
so  without  stint  and  limit  when  she  thought  it  necessary. 

"  You  really  think  that  I  shall  play  well  if  I  try  very 
hard?" 

'^  I  don't  think — I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  then  you  have  such 
nice  lissom  little  fingers,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  reflect  credit 
on  Miss.  Carrick.  Now  we  must  go  on  ¥rith  ^  Gorinne ;'  "  and 
Hilda  obediently  opened  the  book. 

Gloden  enjoyed  giving  her  lesson,  and  she  pleased  Mrs. 
Parry  by  telling  her  that  she  found  HOda  very  quick  and 
intelligent. 

"  I  think  teaching  agrees  with  you,  Gloden,"  observed  Mr. 
Carrick,  as  they  all  sat  at  tea  that  night.  *^  She  has  got  a 
bit  more  life  about  her,'  hasn't  she,  wife  ?" 

"  Ay,  Reuben,"  she  returned  quietly. 

<^  I  did  not  dislike  it,  certainly,"  was  Gloden's  reply. 
^^  Hilda  Parry  is  a  very  nice  girl ;  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
half  a  dozen  more  pupUs  just  like  her." 

<'  Why,  it  is  fine  to  hear*  you  say  that,"  was  Reuben's 
hearty  retort.  <^I  was  afraid  you  might  find  the  wrong 
notes  a  little  trying ;  but  there,  everything  in  this  life  has 
its  fors  and  againsU^  as  your  Aunt  Clemency  often  says. 
Why,  when  I  see  the  unripe  currants  and  green  gooseberries 
that  you  put  into  your  preserving-pan,  Qlem,  it  'most  sets  my 
teeth  on  edge  with  the  sourness ;  and  it  is  like  that  with  the 
fiddle,  I  should  say.  Well,  Heaven  help  them !  all  young 
beginners  are  trying,  and  all  teachers  need  patience*  What 
do  you  say,  my  woman  ?" 

'<  You  are  right  in  the  main,  Reuben ;  but  Gloden  knows 
her  own  tastes  best.  But  there  is  plenty  of  patience  for  the 
asking." 

'^  Ay,  so  there  is — so  there  is.  But  don't  you  lose  heart, 
Gloden.  Young  folks  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in 
Grantham ;  you  will  have  plenty  of  pupils,  I  warrant  you, 
before  the  year  turns.     Dr.  Parry  is  an  authority  in  the 
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town,  and  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  say  a  word  here  and 
there,  you  will  soon  form  a  connection.  Why,"  continued 
Reuben,  warming  with  the  subject,  "  what  could  be  easier 
and  more  natural  than  for  the  doctor  to  say,  '  There  is  a 
young  lady  who  gives  violin-lessons,  and  she  is  teaching  one 
of  my  girls,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  her  method  of 
teaching'?  ^Why,  it  would  be  a  splendid  rec<^mendation. 
I  should  not  object  to  hear  a  little  of  the  fiddle  myself  now 
and  then,  though  I  won't  pretend  that  I  am  educated  up  to 
it,  or  your  Aunt  Clemency  either ;  but  music  is  music  all  the 
world  over,  and  it  is  mostly  soothing  in  the  long  run." 

^'  Should  you  care  to  hear  me  play  a  little  now  ?"  asked 
Oloden,  with  slight  hesitation. 

She  rather  wondered  at  herself  as  she  put  the  question ; 
but  as  her  uncle  rambled  on  in  his  simple,  kindly  way,  some 
look  or  trick  of  speech  reminded  her  of  her  father,  and  she 
felt  a  sudden  wish  to  give  him  pleasure. 

"  Ay,  that  we  would,"  he  returned,  brightening  up.  "  I 
have  been  wanting  to  hear  you  play,  but  I  was  not  sure  how 
you  might  feel  about  it.  Let  the  girl  clear  away  the  tea- 
things,  and  we  will  have  a  tune  now  Ben's  in  the  shop." 

"  Better  wait  until  after  supper,  and  then  Gloden  will  not 
be  interrupted,"  suggested  Clemency,  with  her  usual  tact ; 
and  to  this  her  husband  agreed. 

So,  later  on  that  night,  Patty  crept  up  into  the  passage 
and  listened  with  wide^pen  mouth  and  eyes  to  the  strange, 
wonderful  musio  that  seemed  to  flood  the  house.  Harvey, 
with  his  head  on  his  hands,  listened  dreamily ;  but  the  quiet 
tears  were  rolling  down  Clemency's  cheeks,  as  she  sat  with 
her  hand  in  Reuben's. 

The  wife  and  husband  were  together  in  thought  beside 
their  boy's  grave.  ^'  David  Nathaniel  Carrick,  aged  12  years 
and  6  months."  They  can  read  the  inscription  plainly,  even 
in  the  dim  starlight.  The  grassy  mound  is  covered  with  the 
dead  leaves  from  the  acacia  overhead.  Everywhere  are  the 
white  gleaming  headstones.  What  are  the  words  graven  in 
the  stone  ?  "  Is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  It  is  well."  "  And 
it  is  well,  thank  my  heavenly  Father,"  murmured  Clemency 
to  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

"TOU  WOBLDLT  MINDKD  PSBSON." 

"  I  wonld  do  as  I  pleated,  and  doing  what  I  pleased,  I  should  have  my 
will,  and  having  my  will,  I  should  m  contented ;  and  when  one  is  con* 
tented,  there  is  no  more  to  be  desired ;  and  when  there  is  no  more  to  be 
desired,  there  is  an  end  of  it." — CBityAiiTBBy  Bon  Quixote, 

The  next  morning  Harvey  started  off  in  high  spirits  for 
Silcote  Park.  He  bad  wheedled  his  uncle  into  allowing  him 
a  whole  holiday.  Mr.  Lorimer  had  told  him  that  he  might 
come  as  early  as  he  liked,  and  share  their  luncheon ;  and  to 
Harvey  the  idea  of  lunching  under  a  hedge  greatly  added 
to  the  delights  of  the  whole  expedition.  Gloden  and  Mrs. 
Garrick  both  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  he 
turned  half  a  dozen  times  to  wave  his  cap  to  them. 

*^  Bear  heart  1  how  happy  be  is,  bless  him  T'  thought 
Clemency,  as  she  stole  away  to  her  duties ;  but  Gloden  stood 
for  a  minute  longer.  "  My  darling,  I  hope  I  do  not  love  you 
too  much,"  she  said  to  herself;  ^^  but"— clasping  her  hands 
a  little  nervously  together — ''  you  are  all  I  have.  Oh,  if  I 
were  to  lose  him !"  But  here  she  recoiled,  as  though  the 
mere  thought  stung  her,  and  she  turned  hastily  into  the  dark 
passage. 

All  love  has  these  sudden  tremors,  these  numbing  pauses 
of  fear  and  anguish,  when  one  seems  to  tighten  one's  grasp 
on  the  beloved  object.  No  possession,  however  absolute  and 
undivided,  can  ward  off  those  shadowy  terrors  that  reach 
out  of  the  darkness ;  not  here,  not  in  this  world  of  loss  and 
sorrow,  can  our  treasure  be  in  safe  keeping. 

"  I  like  your  protigi^  B.eggie,"  observed  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
graciously,  when  later  in  the  afternoon  she  joined  the  gentle- 
men. Harvey  had  just  dashed  off  to  the  stable-yard  to  see 
the  pink-eyed  rabbits,  escorted  by  Rex  and  Ninian.  "  What 
a  pretty  boy  he  is  !  and  then,  his  manners  are  so  good." 

*^  He  is  a  Bepton  boy,  you  see,"  returned  Mr.  Lorimer ; 
^^  all  Repton  boys  have  good  manners,  eh,  Harcourt  ?" 

And  then  they  both  laughed,  for  Mr.  Wyndham  had  been 
at  Repton  too. 
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^  He  is  a  well-bred  litde  fellow,  certainly,"  observed  his 
brother-iii4aw ;  ''  and  be  seems  very  intelligent/* 

^^  Tes ;  but,  Reggie"— ^nd  bere  Constance  looked  a  little 
puzzled — ^^  it  is  yery  kind  of  you  to  bave  bim  bere,  and  of 
course  be  is  as  nice  as  possible ;  but  won't  it  be  bad  for  tbe 
poor  boy,  if  you  take  too  mucb  notice  of  bim  ?" 

^'  Bad  I  Wbat  on  eartb  do  you  mean,  Con  ?  I  bope  tbere 
is  notbing  infectious  about  me." 

^'  Don't  be  absurd.  Beg  dear" — and  bere  Reginald  winced. 
It  was  bis  wife's  fayoorite  pbrase,  and  when  she  bad  used  it, 
it  bad  been  a  little  repressing.  '^  You  know  wbat  I  mean 
well  enougb.  Would  it  not  be  kinder  not  to  take  bim  too 
much  out  of  bis  proper  place  ?  I  beard  you  telling  bim  just 
now  tbat  be  could  come  as  often  as  be  liked." 

'*  So  I  did,  and  I  bojpe  be  will  come.  I  like  tbe  boy  im- 
mensely, and  so  does  Harconrt." 

*^  Yes,  dear ;  but  are  you  wise  in  encouraging  bim  ?  Re- 
memb^  be  is  Mr.  Garrick's  nepbew.  You  do  not  want  to  bave 
your  bookseller's  relations  claiming  intimacy  witbyou,  surely." 

''  You  are  putting  it  very  forcibly.  Sbe  does  not  mince 
matters,  does  sbe,  Harcourt?  Sbe  wishes  to  pose  as  an  astute 
woman  of  the  wcnrld,  and  to  take  the  shine  out  of  'US  demo- 
crats.  You  have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  Con ;  but  I 
don't  care  a  brass  farthing  about  all  tbat.  The  boy  is  a 
plucky,  gentlemanly  little  fellow ;  he  is  a  clergyman's  son, 
too,  and  he  has  been  well  brought  up.  And  it  is  not  bis 
fault  that  his  uncle  is  » little  country  bookseller;  it  does  not 
affect  Harv^  in  the  least,  and  he  shall  come  bere  and  shoot 
rabbits  as  onen  as  he  likes.  And  where's  the  harm  of  tbat, 
you  worldly  minded  person  ?" 

'^  No  barm  at  all,  dear,"  she  answered  eagerly,  for  she  was 
anxious  to  make  a  point  here,  ^'  as  far  as  the  boy  is  con- 
cerned ;  but,  you  see,  he  has  a  sister,  the  young  lady  you 
pointed  out  to  me  in  Grantham  Church." 

But  here  Mr.  Lorimer's  patience  failed  entirely.  ^'  So  had 
the  blind  beggar  a  sister,  or  a  brother,  which  was  it  ?"  he  re- 
turned, lugubriously.  "  And  the  blind  beggar,  or  the  sister, 
died ;  I  forget  which.  It  was  a  riddle,  I  remember ;  but  I 
have  got  mixed  somehow.  I  know  we  had  to  find  out  some- 
thing. Stop  I  I  have  it.  ^What  relation  was  the  blind 
beggar  to  the  brother  ?'     Ah,  it  was  a  brother." 

*^  If  you  are  going  to  be  foolish,  Reginald,  I  shall  hold  my 
tongue.'' 
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:  "Do  SO,  my  dear"-^uite  cheerfully^  *'I  mean  'youiriay 
guess  the  riddle  if  you  like,  though  I  hate  riddles.  Come 
now,  Constance,  pull  yourself  together.     The  hlind  beggar 

had  a  brother Why,  she  is  off!" — looking  round  him 

calmly,  as  Mrs.  Wyndham  walked  down  the  beech  avenue  in 
stately  fashion.  "  She  never  will  listen  if  any  one  asks  her 
a.  riddle ;  women  can  never  bear  to  be  puzzled." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  Constance  is  not  right  in  the  long 
run,"  obiserved  Mr.  Wyndham,  shrewdly.  "  Don't  make  too 
much  of  the  lad,  Reg ;  it  might  lead  to  awkwardness.  There 
is  no  law  of  caste  so  stringent  as  in  a  country  town.  Mr. 
Carrick  may  expect  you  to  nsk  him  to  dinner  some  day." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Con,"  remarked  Mr.  Lorimer,  as  he 
marched  into  the  drawing-room  and  found  his  sister  estab- 
lished at  the  tea-table,  "  you  have  not  improved  Harcourt  by 
marrying  him.  He  used  to  be  a  goodish  sort ;  but  he  has 
grown  almost  as  opinionadve  and  worldly  minded  as  yourself ; 
and,  as  evil  communications  corrupt  good  maimers,  I  am 
rather  glad  Hamerton  is  to  arrive  to-night.  I  shall  use  him 
as  a  sort  of  buffer  when  you  start  an  argument." 

But,  as  Constance  only  smiled  in  his  face  and  called  him  a 
goose,  it^could  not  be  said  that  she  was  much  impressed  willi 
this  eloquence.  And  she  was  very  kind  and  sweet  to  Harvey 
when  he  came  in  presently,  with  his  hair  nicely  brushed,  and 
his  face  glowing  with  exercise  and  soap  and  water. 

"  One  would  never  think  he  was  a  bookseller's  nephew," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  noticed  how  gracefully  and  well  he 
held  himself,  and  the  perfect  ease  of  his  manners. 

During  the  course  of  the  meal  there  was  a  pummelling 
match  between  him  and  Mr.  Lorimer.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  the 
aggressor,  but  Harvey  responded  with  the  spirit  of  a  Repton 
boy.  Finally  Reginald  drew  him  down  on  the  arm  of  his 
4;hair  and  kept  him  there  a  prisoner,  and  it. was  in  this  posi^ 
tion  Mr.  Hamerton  found  them  when  he  entered  unan- 
nounced ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  observed  to  Mrs. 
Wyndham  privately,  that  he  was  glad  to. see  Reginald  so 
much  like  his  old  self.  Constance  felt  as  though  she  must 
apologize  for  him. 

"Reggie  is  such  a  one  for  throwing  off  things,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  It  is  difficult  for  strangers  to  believe  that  he  feels 
so  deeply.  During  those  first  dreadful  months  I  was  afraid 
l^he  fun  was  crushed  out  of  him,  he  was  so  low  and  spirit- 
less ;  but  his  long  change  has  benefited  him." 
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'^I  was  never  afraid  for  him/'  returned  Mr.  Hamerton; 
"Reginald  has  wonderful  recuperative  powers.  I  really 
believe  that  he  will  never  grow  old ;  men  of  his  calibre  keep 
themselves  fresh  and  boyish  to  the  last — in  fact,  they  are 
old  boys  !'*  finished  Mr.  Hamerton,  decidedly. 

But  though  he  talked  in  this  manner  to  Constance,  all 
the  time  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  ^^  Reg  is  picking  up 
famously.  I  always  knew  he  would,  even  when  I  was  most 
sorry  for  him.  He  was  terribly  cut  up  at  first,  and  of  course 
that  was  natural.  Lady  Car  had  a  hold  over  him,  and  he 
was  lost  without  her.  But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  unless  a  man  be  married  to  a  woman  in  mind  and 
heart  and  soul,  he  is  not  utterly  widowed.  If  that  poor 
woman  had  lived,  the  best  part  of  Reginald  would  have 
atrophied,  literally  wasted  away,  through  defective  nourish- 
ment ;  and  yet  it  was  no  fault  of  hers  or  of  his,  either.  In- 
compatibility of  nature.  How  often  might  that  be  written 
up  against  many  a  marriage !" 

**  Upon  my  soul,"  went  on  Felix,  in  his  moralizing  way, 
for  he  was  much  given  to  inner  argument  and>.psy6hological 
disquisition,  ^^  many  and  many  a  fine  fellow,  ay,  and  woman 
too,  have  just  dwindled  and  wasted  with  what  Milton  calls 
'  pining  atrophy.'  " 

G-loden  felt  unusually  restless  that  afternoon.  She  would 
willingly  have  walked  a  mile  or  two  out  on  the  Silcote  road 
to  meet  Harvey,  but  how  could  she  be  sure  that  he  would  be 
alone?  Something  had  been  dropped  about  sending  him 
back  in  the  dogcart.  Anyhow,  she  thought  it  safer  to 
choose  another  road. 

By  chance  she  decided  to  go  in  the  direction  of  Stanbridge, 
but  she  had  not  walked  for  more  than  ten  minutes  before 
she  saw  Miss  Logan  in  the  distance.  She  was  just  turning 
out  of  a  little  wooded  lane,  and  she  quickened  her  steps  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  when  she  saw  Gloden. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come  and  meet  me !"  she  said,  in  a 
pleased  voice.  "  I  have  just  been  paying  my  promised  visit 
to  the  Q^te  House.  Mrs.  Winter  insisted  on  my  having  tea 
with  them,  and  then  Miss  Wentworth  would  show  me  the 
new  conservatory ;  so  I  am  dreadfully  late." 

"  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  meeting  you,"  replied  Gloden  ; 
*<  it  is  only  honest  to  tell  you  so.  Harvey  is  spending  the 
day  at  Silcote  Park ;  so  I  thought  I  would  take  an  aimless 
I  14* 
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walk,  jnst  to  walk  off  my  restlessness.  I  bad  a  notion  tliat 
I  was  on  mj  way  to  Stanbridge." 

"  So  you  are,  if  you  turn  down  tbe  nezt  comer  by  tbe  Bull 
and  Dragon;  this  is  tbe  Grantbam  road  at  present.  But 
if  you  bave  no  special  object  in  your  walk,  you  migbt  turn 
back  witb  me,  and  give  me  tbe  benefit  of  your  society.'* 

And  to  tbis  Q-loden  willingly  agreed. 

"  Did  you  say  your  brotber  was  spending  tbe  day  at  Silcote 
Park  ?"  continued  Winifred,  curiously.  Wben  G-loden  knew 
ber  better,  sbe  found  sbe  was  brimful  of  barmless  curiosities 
about  otber  people,  tbougb  sbe  never  said  ill-natured  tbings 
about  tbem.  "  I  bad  no  idea  you  knew  Mr.  Lorimer,  beyond 
tbat  cbance  encounter  you  mentioned." 

"Neitber  do  I.  I  bave  not  tbe  sligbtest  acquaintance 
witb  bim,  only  be  bas  taken  a  fancy  to  Harvey.  Harvey 
gets  intimate  witb  everybody ;  I  never  knew  sucb  a  sociable 
nature  as  bis.  But,  all  tbe  same,  it  was  very  kind  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  to  invite  bim." 

"  It  is  just  like  bim,"  was  Winifred's  reply.  "  I  used  to 
know  bis  poor  wife  sligbtly.  Sbe  was  not  a  person  wbo 
allowed  people  to  be  intimate  witb  ber  unless  sbe  cbose,  and 
in  my  case" — witb  a  wbimsical  look — "she  did  not  choose. 
But  Mr.  Lorimer  was  always  as  nice  as  possible.  He  never 
gives  himself  airs ;  if  he  likes  you  he  does  not  care  whether 
you  are  rich  or  poor,  or  whether  you  live  in  a  large  or  small 
house.  Lady  Car  was  different ;  a  person's  environment  was 
of  importance  to  her.     So  many  women  are  like  that." 

"  It  seems  rather  small." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am  putting  it  too  coarsely.  Lady  Car 
was  really  a  nice  creature,  and  most  people  thought  a  good 
deal  of  her ;  she  was  quite  an  authority  in  the  place.  She 
was  very  kind  to  the  poor — quite  a  Lady  Bountiful,  but  she 
was  a  little  exclusive  in  her  friendships.  To  quote  her  own 
words,  she  '  did  not  care  to  fill  the  Hall  with  nobodies.' 
And,  my  dear" — with  a  funny  look — "  I  really  cannot  claim 
to  be  somebody.  Oh  !  do  you  mind  my  stopping  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Trevor  a  moment  ?"  as  a  fair,  delicate-looking  woman 
in  deep  mourning  was  about  to  pass  them.  Gloden  had 
seen  her  once  before  in  the  town,  and  they  had  glanced  at 
each  other  in  rather  an  interested  manner.  On  Winifred's 
mentioning  Gloden's  name,  Mrs.  Trevor  held  out  her  hand 
at  once. 

"  Your  brother  and  my  boy  are  becoming  fast  friends," 
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die  said,  pleasariitiiy ;  "  so  I  feel  as  though  we  ought  to  know 
each  other.  I  hope  you  will  allow  him  to  come  to  tea  with 
us  sometimes.  He  and  my  Bernard  are  just  of  an  age,  and 
their  tastes  seem  to  be  similar." 

."  Thank  you — you  are  very  kind — ^if  you  really  wish  it." 
Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  hesitation  in  Oloden's  manner, 
for  Mrs.  Trevor  looked  at  her  rather  curiously. 

*'  I  do  most  certainly  wish  it.  Bernard's  friends  are  al* 
ways  mine ;  we  have  no  interests  apart."  Then,  in  a  sweet, 
winning  voice,  "  Miss  Logan  has  talked  of  you  to  me.  Wo; 
have  both  known  trouble,  Miss  Carrick.  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  call  upon  you  efome  day." 

"  I  shall  be.  very  pleased,"  returned  Gloden,  in  a  low  voice ; 
but  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face.  A  glance  told  her  that 
Harvey  was  right,  and  that  Mrs.  Trevor  was  a  thorough  gen- 
tlewoman. There  was  something  peculiarly  pleasing  in  her 
voice  and  manner.  Was  it  possible  that  she  meant  to  ignore 
the  shop,  and  to  meet  her  upon  an  equal  footing  ? 

"  I  hardly  thought  Mrs.  Trevor  would  care  to  call,"  she 
said,  as  they  walked  on.  ; 

«  Why  not  ?  She  is  most  interested  in  you.  She  noticed 
you  in  church  1^  Sunday.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  her. 
Miss  Carrick.  She  is  very  sweet  and  gentle,  and  yet  there 
is  so  much  in  her;  she  bears  her  change  of  position  so 
bravely.  They  are  dreadfully  poor.  She  is  obliged  to  have 
another  lady  to  live  with  her  to  make  ends  meet,  and  she 
embroiders  for  one  of  the  West  End  shops ;  she  works  most 
beautifully.  I  should  not  tell  every  one  that  in  Grantham. 
So,  you  see,  she  has  no  right  to  be  proud.  As  I  told  you 
before,  we  are  working  women,  and  there  ought  to  be  free- 
masonry between  us.     Mrs.  Trevor  is  very  liberal  minded." 

"  Does  she  know  Mr.  Lorimer  ?"  Gloden  could  not  have 
told  herself  why  she  asked  this  question. 

"  No.  She  only  came  to  Grantham  just  before  Lady  Car's 
illness,  so  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  meeting.  Besides, 
Mrs.  Trevor  goes  nowhere ;  she  keeps  very  much  to  herself. 
She  comes  in  to  us  sometimes,  when  Bernard  is  busy  with  his 
lessons,  but  she  seldom  stays  long.  Aunt  Janet  likes  her 
immensely.  But  there  1  you  have  never  questioned  me  about 
my  visit  to  the  Gate  House." 

'*  Your  looks  tell  me  you  have  been  successful." 

"  Indeed.  I  hoped  my  face  was  a  complete  blank ;  but 
you  are  right.     Miss  Winter  quite  jumped  at  my  delicious 
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bait.  I  had  a  grand  talk  in  committee  with  her  mother  and 
Miss  Wentworth,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  for  once  they 
were  all  agreed.  This  needs  interpretation/'  as  Gloden  looked 
puzzled.  And  thereupon  Winifred  entered  on  a  brief  and 
temperate  account  of  the  family  politics,  which  left  Gloden 
under  the  impression  that  Miss  Wentworth  was  a  strong- 
minded  woman  who  liked  to  have  her  say  in  everything, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  that  Violet  some- 
times felt  herself  too  much  coerced  by  the  dominating  influ- 
ence of  her  mother's  friend. 

*^  Miss  Winter's  position  is  a  little  difficult,"  went  en  Win- 
ifred. They  were  pacing  up  and  down  Chapel  Street,  for 
Gloden  had  declined  to  enter  the  house,  on  the  pretext  that 
the  evening  was  so  beautiful,  and  that  she  had  not  had  enough 
exercise.  "  Of  course,  a  grown-up  daughter  would  like  to 
be  her  mother's  sole  confidante— -that  is  only  natural,  and  a 
strong,  monopolizing  friendship  like  Miss  Wentworth's  must 
be  greatly  in  her  way.  We  all  want  Miss  Winter  to  get  mar- 
ried, but  she  is  a  little  fastidious  and  stand-offish.'' 

"  It  must  be  horrid  for  her,"  returned  Gloden,  who  had 
grasped  the  situation  at  once. 

^^  Well,  it  is  not  pleasant ;  but  now  let  us  get  to  business. 
Miss  Winter  would  be  very  glad  to  practise  the  violin  with 
you,  and  read  Italian,  if  you  could  give  her  two  afternoons 
a  week.  I  told  her  Hilda  was  to  have  an  hour  on  Monday 
and  Thursday  afternoons ;  so  she  said  at  once  that  she  would 
fix  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  So  I  have  settled  that  you  will 
go  to  her  at  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday." 

"You  have  really  settled  it?  You  are  loading  me  with 
benefits.  Miss  Logan.  I  am  really  so  grateful  to  you  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  express  myself.  Thanks  to  you,  I  shall 
have  two  pupils." 

"  Wiell,  that  will  do  tolerably  for  a  beginning,"  returned 
Winifred,  who  was  secretly  much  pleased  at  the  result  of  her 
benevolent  efforts ;  it  warmed  and  exhilarated  her  to  do  a  kind 
action  for  any  one.  "  Helping  lame  dogs  over  stiles"  was 
her  forte,  as  she  often  said.  "  I  am  going  to  write  to  Ewen 
to-morrow — he  always  has  a  Sunday  letter  from  me — and 
I  shall  tell  him  of  this  grand  opening.  Now  I  really  must 
say  good-bye,  for  Aunt  Janet  is  peeping  over  the  wire 
blind;  she  thinks  we  are  hatching  some  conspiracy  or 
other." 

"  Good-bye,  then ;  and  thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  re- 
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turned  Oloden,  gratefully ;  and  she  turned  ber  face  towards 
Market  Street,  feeling  cheered  and  far  more  hopeful. 

''  I  shall  not  have  to  live  without  friends,  after  all/'  she 
said  to  herself.  And  then  a  sudden  light  sprang  into  her 
eyes,  for  a  smart  dogcart  was  coming  down  the  street,  driven 
by  a  man  in  livery,  and  Harvey  was  beside  him,  waving 
and  gesticulating,  and  the  next  minute  he  had  jumped  down 
to  meet  her. 

'^  It  has  been  the  joUiest  day  I  ever  spent,''  he  shouted,  as 
soon  as  he  was  within  speaking  distance.  "  And  look  here, 
Glow,  what  Mr.  Lorimer  has  sent  you,  with  his  compli- 
ments 1"  and  Harvey  held  up  proudly  a  fine  brown  hare  and 
a  brace  of  partridges.  ^^  The  rabbits  are  in  a  basket  under- 
neath the  seat;  they  are  real  beauties  I"  finished  Harvey, 
almost  breathless  with  excitement.  ''  And  I  do  believe 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  is  the  nicest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  whole 
life  1" 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE   GATE  HOUSE. 

"  Witoh-elms  that  oounterohange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright ; 
And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 
Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore. 

•  •••••• 

*'  Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  association  blow, 
And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child.'' — In  Memoricm, 

It  was  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  that  Gloden  set  out 
to  keep  her  appointment  with  Miss  Winter.  She  had  given 
her  first  lesson  to  Hilda  Parry  on  the  previous  afternoon, 
and  it  had  been  very  successful.  Mrs.  Parry,  with  much 
tact,  had  left  her  alone  with  her  pupil ;  and,  as  Winifred 
was  shut  up  in  the  distant  schoolroom  with  the  other  chil- 
dren, Gloden  had  no  cause  for  nervousness,  and  she  and 
Hilda  were  soon  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other.  In 
teaching,  some  of  Gloden's  finer  qualities  came  into  play. 
She  was  patient  and  painstaking  by  nature,  and  her  own 
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enthusiasm  and  love  of  music  seemed  to  communicate  itself 
almost  magnetically  to  her  pupil ;  and,  as  usual,  when  Olodeit 
forgot  herself  and  her  dignity  she  was  charming.  When 
the  lesson  was  over,  Bosalie  hrought  a  message  that  her 
ioiother  would  be  pleased  to  see  Miss  Garrick  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  she  found  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  chat  with  Mrs. 
Parry  quite  refreshing.  From  that  day  she  only  looked  on 
her  visits  to  the  Red  House  in  the  light  of  a  pleasure.  The 
good-hearted' doctor  and  his  wife  soon  got  interested  in  her, 
and  as  time  went  on  they  mutually  liked  and  respected  one 
another.  Dr.  Parry's  large-hearted  benevolence  and  wide 
views  easily  triumphed  over-  mere  conventional  obstacles, 
and,  as  his  wife  always  shared  his  opinions,  they  soon  agreed 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  be  kind  to  Miss  Garrick. 

"She  is  a  thorough  gentlewoman,  any  one  can  see  that,** 
Mrs.  Parry  observed  to  her  husband ;  "  and  then  she  is  Miss 
Logan's  friend,  and  Hilda  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  her. 
Really  I  wonder  Miss  Logan  is  not  jealous  of  her.  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  objection  to  our  showing  her  a 
little  attention." 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  doctor  briskly ;  but  his  eyes 
twinkled  a  little,  for,  as  usual,  his  wife  had  assimilated  his 
opinions,  and  was  innocently  and  unconsciously  reproducing 
them  as  her  own.  Was  it  not  only  the  other  day  that  he 
had  remarked  that,  in  their  dealings  with  Miss  Garrick,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  her  on  her  own  merits,  and  not  re- 
member that  Reuben  Garrick's  shop  was  in  the  background? 
"If  only  our  Hilda  were  as  ladylike,  I  fancy  you  and  I 
would  be  satisfied,  Gecilia,"  he  had  concluded,  and  now  here 
was  Gecilia  endorsing  his  speech  with  annotations  of  her 
own. 

It  was  this  harmless  habit  that  made  certain  malicious 
folk  call  her  "  the  doctor's  echo."  "  Mrs.  Parry  has  no 
opinions  of  her  own ;  she  only  reflects  her  husband's,"  they 
would  say,  which  was  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  But 
the  doctor,  who  never  laughed  at  her,  only  looked  at  her 
now  with  kindly  amused  eyes,  and  suggested  that  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick should  be  asked  to  tea. 

But  Gloden's  first  visit  to  the  Gate  House  was  far  more 
formidable.  In  the  first  place,  she  and  Miss  Winter  had 
never  met,  and  Gioden,  shy  and  reserved  by  nature,  seldom 
got  on  well  with  strangers.  Her  retired  life  had  seldom 
brought  her  into  contact  with  fresh  faces,  and  during  her 
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yisifs  to  town  sbe  had  been  far  too  mucli  taken  up  with  her 
musical  studies  to  mix  in  society,  even  if  she  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

To  a  proud  and  sensitive  nature  like  Gloden's,  the  first 
steps  towards  achieving  independence  are  thickly  sown  with 
thorns.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  Miss  Carrick  of  Eltring- 
ham  Vicarage  to  enter  any  house  except  on  terms  of  equality. 
She  was  quite  willing  to  work  and  to  do  her  best  for  Miss 
Winter,  but,  in  her  present  prickly  state  of  mind,  it  was 
more  than  likely  that  her  first  impression  on  Violet  would  be 
as  unfavourable  as  possible.  '^  You  will  find  her  very  shy 
and  distant  at  first,"  Winifred  had  said ;  ^^  but  she  feels  her- 
self in  an  uncomfortable  position,  poor  girl  I'*  And  Violet's 
reply  to  this  had  been  that  she  got  on  with  most  people,  and 
that  she  did  not  expect  that  Miss  Carrick  would  be  an  ex- 
ception. 

Gloden's  nervousness  was  increasing  as  she  turned  off  the 
Grantham  road  and  entered  the  shady  little  lane  that  led  to 
the  Qtate  House.  Already  she  could  see  the  handsome 
bronze  gates  shimmering  in  the  distance.  Involuntarily  her 
steps  slackened.  The  next  minute  she  started  with  a  slight 
scream,  as  a  large  black  retriever  suddenly  cleared  the  low 
hedge  beside  her  and  alighted  at  her  feet ;  but,  as  the  animal 
only  wagged  his  tail  and  looked  up  in  her  face  in  a  friendly 
way  as  though  to  apologize  for  startling  her,  she  soon  recov- 
ered herself.  The  next  moment  a  young  lady  came  hur- 
riedly out  of  the  nut-copse.  <<  I  am  so  sorry  Captain  fright- 
ened you  I'*  she  exclaimed,  apologetically.  ^^  He  is  always 
startling  people  by  jumping  over  the  hedge,  but  he  means 
no  harm.  Look  I  he  wants  you  to  take  notice  of  him ;  he  is 
quite  ready  to  shake  a  paw  with  you  ;'*  and,  as  though  un- 
derstanding what  his  mistress  said,  Captain  held  out  a  black 
curly  paw. 

"He  is  a  beautiful  creature,"  observed  Gloden,  caressing 
him,  whereupon  he  circled  round  her  with  excited  barks  of 
pleasure. 

«  Be  quiet.  Captain,  and  behave  like  a  gentleman,"  remon- 
strated his  mistress.  Then  she  looked  at  Gloden  in  a  friendly 
manner.  "  You  are  going  up  to  the  Gate  House,  are  you  not? 
you  are  Miss  Carrick,  I  know"^ — with  a  glance  at  the  violin- 
case  that  Gloden  was  carrying.  "  Let  me  take  you  through 
the  copse — ^it  is  so  shady  and  pleasant ;  and  then  we  oaa  go 
in  by  the  garden  door."  ^ 
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''  I  hope  I  am  punctual,"  observed  Gloden,  in  rather  a 
professional  tone.  "  Miss  Logan  told  me  that  I  was  to  be 
here  at  three." 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  you,"  returned  Violet,  carelessly.  "  Is 
this  not  a  delicious  little  copse?  quite  a  miniature  wood. 
In  the  spring  it  is  quite  full  of  oxlips;  you  can  see  the 
pale  yellow  patches  everywhere.  Captain  and  I  spend  a 
good  deal  of  our  time  in  the  wood.  I  have  my  books,  and 
Captain  has  his  own  private  amusements." 

<'  It  is  very  peaceful  and  pleasant,"  returned  Gloden.  <'  I 
do  so  love  the  country,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone ;  but 
Violet  heard  her.  She  was  walking  a  little  in  advance,  but 
she  turned  round. 

'^  And  so  do  I.  I  should  hate  to  live  in  a  large  town.  I 
have  always  been  used  to  the  country.  Why,  I  was  born 
here.  Fancy  spending  twenty-seven  years  of  life  in  one 
place.  Miss  Carrick — ^that  is,  with  the  exception  of  brief 
visits  abroad.     No  wonder  I  feel  rooted." 

Gloden  looked  at  her  without  answering  for  a  moment, 
and  her  glance  was  very  grave  and  penetrating.  Violet's 
careless  ease  and  engaging  manners  had  taken  her  by  sur- 
prise. She  was  speaking  to  her  as  she  would  to  any  ordinary 
visitor,  and  with  the  utmost  friendliness.  How  pretty  she 
was  I  Gloden  was  moved  to  sudden  admiration ;  Violet's 
warm  hazel  eyes  and  soft  brown  hair  and  small  refined 
features  always  made  an  impression  on  strangers.  In  her 
gray  tweed  dress  and  deer- stalker's  cap  she  looked  young 
and  piquant,  and  the  worn  look  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
noticed  was  not  so  apparent.  Violet's  looks  varied  with  her 
moods,  but  to  those  who  had  known  her  in  her  fresh  young 
bloom  there  was  a  marked  change  in  her. 

"  When  one  is  rooted,  it  is  very  painful  to  be  transplanted," 
observed  Gloden,  slowly. 

And  then  it'  was  Violet's  turn  to  look  at  her  curiously. 
She  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Miss  Carrick  from  Wini- 
fred, and  was  quite  disposed  to  pity  and  befriend  her,  though 
she  kept  her  intentions  to  herself. 

"  Of  course,  you  will  only  be  on  terms  of  civility  with 
Miss  Carrick,"  Miss  Wentworth  had  observed  during  lun- 
cheon, laying  marked  sibilant  stress  on  her  words. 

"  On  terms  of  civility  ?  Oh,  of  course,"  she  had  returned ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  Miss  Wentworth  to  deduce  any- 
thing from  this  vague  answer. 
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Wlien  Oioden  made  this  little  speech  about  transplanting, 
ihe  sadness  of  her  voice  told  its  own  pathetic  story. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  1"  returned  Violet,  penitently.  "  I  am  so 
sorry  I  said  that;  of  course,  you  have  just  gone  through 
the  uprooting  process  yourself.  Miss  Logan  told  me  all 
about  it."  And  then  she  added,  with  charming  tact,  "  I 
once  passed  through  Eltringham  on  my  way  to  Stylehurst. 
I  thought  it  such  a  pretty  place.'* 

'^  You  have  seen  Eltringham  ?''  and  now  Glodeu*s  profes- 
sional dignity  was  quite  forgotten,  and  she  was  speaking  in 
quite  an  animated  manner.  They  were  crossing  the  moat 
by  means  of  a  slight  rustic  bridge,  and  before  them  lay  a 
wide  lawn,  with  old  shady  trees  and  thick  clumps  of  rhodo- 
dendrons and  other  shrubs,  with  only  a  low  fence  dividing  it 
from  the  green  meadows.  The  afternoon  sun  was  shining 
on  the  warm  red  walls  and  small-paned  windows  of  the 
Gh&te  House.  "  What  a  dear  old  place  I  It  looks  like  the 
Moated  Grange,"  she  continued,  interrupting  herself,  "  only 
the  moat  is  dry." 

"  Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  Tennyson,"  returned  Violet, 
smiling.     '*  I  know  what  you  mean. 

"  'About  ft  stone-oast  from  the  wall 

A  sluioe  with  blaoken'd  waters  slept. 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  smali. 
The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept.' 

The  moat  has  always  been  dry  in  my  time.  Look  at  the 
ferns  growing  in  it.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer  it 
was  quite  full  of  wild  flowers.  When  I  Mras  a  little  girl  I 
called  it  my  moat  garden." 

^'  It  is  so  peaceful  here,"  murmured  Gloden ;  and,  indeed, 
others  beside  Gloden  fell  in  love  with  the  quaint  old  Eliza- 
bethan house,  with  its  picturesque  setting  of  green  lawn  and 
meadows,  the  last  dotted  over  by  feeding  cattle.  "  When  I 
compared  it  to  the  Moated  Grange,  I  meant  in  its  happier 
times,  before  Mariana  came  to  it." 

'^  Its  happier  times  I  Bo  I  remember  them  ?"  observed 
Violet,  in  a  curious  inward  voice;  and  then  she  repeated, 
still  softly — 

« *  But  when  the  moon  was  very  low, 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  oell. 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow/ 
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There  is  the  very  poplalr" — ^pointing  to  it,  laughing,  "  and, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  I  actually  see  its  shadow  as  I  lie  in 
bed.  Now,  as  there  is  not  the  least  hurry,  let  me  take  you 
round  this  path  and  show  you  our  dahlias." 

Violet  was  acting  with  her  usual  impulsiveness.  Wini- 
fred's description  of  Miss  Carrick  had  already  prepossessed 
her  in  her  favor,  but  she  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  ex- 
treme refinement  and  grace  of  carnage  that  distinguished 
Gloden  from  other  girls.  She  was  very  fastidious  in  her 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  there  was  something  about  Miss  Gar-, 
rick  that  attracted  her  at  once.  '^  She  is  not  one  of  the  or- 
dinary everyday  people,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  they  walked 
down  a  side  path  leading  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

'^  You  said  just  now  that  you  passed  through  Eltringham," 
observed  Gloden,  unable  to  refrain  from  the  question.  '^  Did 
you  go  into  the  village  ?'* 

"  Oh  yes,"  returned  Violet ;  "  but  it  is  a  little  country 
town,  is  it  not  ?" 

<<  We  have  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  duster  of 
cottages  by  the  church  green  the  village,"  explainieid  Gloden. 

'^  Ah  !  I  understand  now ;  but  I  think  we  saw  everything. 
We  had  two  hours  to  wait  for  the  Stylehurst  train,  so  we 
had  luncheon  at  that  funny  old  inn  in  the  town ;  it  was 
crowded  with  farmers  that  day.  And  then  we  looked  over 
the  church.  There  was  a  low  grey  house  near  it,  with 
great  yellow  roses  climbing  over  the  porch,  and  my  friend 
and  I  decided  that  it  must  be  the  vicarage." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Gloden,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  that  house." 

'^  It  must  be  a  sad  change  for  you ;"  and  Violet's  voice 
was  full  of  sympathy. 

^^  How  sad  I  will  not  say.  I  should  not  care  to  live  again 
through  the  fortnight  that  I  have  just  passed.  One's  home 
seems  a  part  of  one.  When  I  first  came  to  Grantham  I 
seemed  hardly  sure  of  my  own  identity.  I  dare  say  you 
have  never  known  that  curious  feeling,  when  one  seems  a 
stranger  to  one's  self." 

^^  It  sounds  rather  like  a  paradox,  but  I  think  I  grasp 
your  meaning.  Yes,  Miss  Logan  told  me  all  about  it.  She 
seemed  to  pity  you  excessively." 

'^  Miss  LogaD  is  very  nice,  is  she  not  ?"  The  painful  con- 
traction of  Uloden's  throat,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  bitter- 
sweet memories,  warned  her  to  change  the  subject. 
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"Yes,  very  nice  indeed/*  returned  Violet;  but  she  spoke 
without  enthusiasm.  She  liked  Winifred  with  a  calm, 
equable  liking;  she  admired  her  straightforwardness  and 
thorough  honesty,  and  envied  her  for  her  cheerful  serenity, 
but  there  was  little  in  common  between  them.  Violet,  who 
was  critical  and  retrospective,  demanded  a  great  deal  of  her 
friends,  and  in  consequence  she  had  few  intimates.  Con- 
stance Wyndham  was  her  only  close  friend,  and  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  she  loved  her  dearly,  but  even  Con- 
stance at  times  had  failed  to  satisfy  her. 

''  A  thoroughly  happy  woman  cannot  understand  me,'* 
Violet  would  say  to  herself.  **  Constance  is  very  dear,  very 
large-minded  and  lovable,  and  she  has  plenty  of  imagination ; 
but  she  is  so  brimful  of  satisfied  life,  that  my  yearnings 
seem  to  her  to  border  on  discontent,  though  she  would  never 
tell  me  so.'* 

As  soon  as  Violet  had  opened  a  little  gate  that  admitted 
them  to  the  kitchen  garden,  a  blaze  of  color  met  their  eyes. 
A  grand  phalanx  of  dahlias  stood  in  stately  rows,  turning 
their  broad  solid  faces  towards  them,  and  forming  a  mass  of 
almost  dazzling  bloom. 

Gloden,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  fairly 
gloated  over  the  beautiful  sight.  The  wonderfully  varied 
shades  of  ruby  and  pink,  orange  and  yellow,  creamy  white 
and  pale  delicious  lilac,  formed  an  exquisite  foreground, 
while  the  delicate  tints  of  the  single  dahlias  made  them  look 
like  floral  ladies  against  the  broad  massiveness  of  the  gay 
knights  who  flaunted  their  bravery  beside  them. 

"  I  wonder  what  a  world  without  flowers  would  be  ?'*  mur- 
mured Gloden,  half  to  herself.  "  Fancy  the  poor  old  earth 
without  her  children  !** 

Violet  did  not  immediately  answer  this  speech.  She  re- 
volved it  slowly  as  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  house. 
It  pleased  her ;  in  the  dull  prose  of  her  daily  life,  it  was 
like  stumbling  on  a  line  of  poetry  that  suited  her.  No,  this 
was  no  ordinary  girl. 

"  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  mother  and  Miss  Wentworth 
l^fore  I  take  you  up  to  my  private  den,**  she  observed,  when 
they  had  reached  the  side  door.  "  I  have  a  little  growlery 
of  my  own  on  the  first  floor,  which  I  call  my  castle.  There 
are  plenty  of  sitting-rooms  down  below,  but  they  all  com- 
municate with  each  other  in  a  tiresome  way,  so  there  is  no 
chance  of  privaey.*' 
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Gloden  fully  endorsed  this  remark  as  she  followed  Yiolet 
through  room  after  room,  all  quaintly  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  full  of  pictures  and  choice  antiquities  gathered 
together  by  generations  of  Winters,  until  they  reached  a 
large  inner  drawing-room,  shut  in  with  heavy  red  silk  cur- 
tains, where  two  ladies  were  sitting,  one  working,  and  the 
other  reading  aloud,  their  ordinary  afternoon  employment. 
Both  of  them  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Winter  half  rose  from  her 
seat  as  Yiolet  introduced  Miss  Carrick;  but  Miss  Went- 
worth  drew  her  brows  together  and  addressed  Yiolet  a  little 
abruptly.  As  she  often  said,  she  never  minced  matters,  but 
always  came  to  the  point  at  once. 

'^  I  thought  your  lesson  was  to  be  -at  three,  Yiolet  ?  It 
has  just  chimed  the  half-hour.''  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
polite  inquiry,  rather  tempered  with  reproof. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  returned  Yiolet ;  "  but  it  is  such  a  lovely 
afternoon  that  Miss  Carrick  and  I  were  tempted  to  linger  out- 
of-doors.  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection,  Cousin  Tess  ?" — 
with  a  slight  curl  of  her  lip. 

"  It  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  returned  Miss  Wentworth, 
calmly ;  '^  only  your  mother  remarked  just  now  that  it  was  a 
pity  to  waste  Miss  Carrick's  valuable  time." 

"  I  don't  think  we  lost  our  time.  Anyhow,  we  shall  make 
up  for  it  presently,"  was  the  curt  answer.  "  Will  you  come 
with  me  now,  Miss  Carrick  ?" 

Then  Miss  Wentworth  coughed  a  little  meaningly,  and 
Mrs.  Winter  called  her  daughter  back. 

'^  I  was  thinking,  Yiolet,"  she  said,  languidly,  "  that  Miss 
Carrick  might  play  to  us  a  little,  if  she  would  be  so  good. 
Theresa  thought — ^that  is" — as  Miss  Wentworth  frowned — 
"  we  both  thought  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  judge  of  her 
style  of  teaching.  You  know  what  I  mean,  Miss  Carrick" — 
looking  at  her  pleasantly ;  ^'  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  and  would  give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  for 
we  heard  you  play  most  beautifully." 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  returned  Grloden,  stiffly,  "  I  can  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection." 

But  there  was  such  repressed  haughtiness  in  her  manner 
that  Yiolet  took  alarm. 

"  I  thought  I  told  you,  mother,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
troubling  Miss  Carrick, '  she  said,  impatiently.  "  I  dare  say 
she  will  play  for  us  by-and-by,  but  I  should  prefer  taking 
her  to  my  room  now.     When  we  have  finished,  I  will  bring 
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lier  back  to  have  some  tea.  Come,  Miss  Garrick ;  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  waste  your  valuable  time  any  longer  ;*'  and 
Violet's  tone  was  decidedly  sarcastic. 

^^  You  see,  my  dear  Amy,  bow  little  Violet  respects  your 
wishes,"  observed  Miss  Wentwortb,  taking  up  ber  book  again. 
"  It  was  only  at  luncheon  that  you  told  ber  that  you  would 
like  to  bear  Miss  Garrick  play ;  that  you  were  anxious  to 
see  if  Miss  Logan*s  account  of  her  wonderful  execution  were 
not  a  little  exaggerated." 

'^  I  thought  that  was  your  speech,  Theresa." 

'^  Was  it?  I  could  have  declared  the  words  were  vours; 
bat  we  always  think  so  alike,  Amy.  I  remember  I  did  tell 
Violet  that  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  judge  of  Miss  Gar- 
rick's  style  of  playing ;  but,  as  Violet's  sole  aim  in  life  seems 
to  thwart  every  wish  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  express,  no 
wonder  that  she  carried  Miss  Garrick  off." 

Miss  Wentwortb  spoke  with  real  bitterness;  she  looked 
warm  and  angry.  She  was  not  a  bad-natured  woman,  but 
she  had  a  quick  temper,  and  Violet  always  aggravated  her. 

"  Dear  Theresa,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so,"  observed 
Mrs.  Winter,  plaintively.  '^  It  is  such  a  trial  to  me  that  you 
and  Violet  do  not  get  on  better  together.  I  am  sure  I  try 
to  keep  the  peace,  but  it  seems  as  though  you  had  always  a 
grievance  against  the  poor  child;  and  she  was  looking  so 
pretty  and  bright  just  now,  quite  like  her  old  self."  For 
there  were  times  when  Mrs.  Winter  writhed  a  little  under 
the  yoke  of  her  devoted  friend,  and  natural  maternal  yearn- 
ings made  her  long  for  fuller  intimacy  with  her  daughter. 

^'  I  do  not  know  what  Violet's  good  looks  have  to  do  with 
it,"  returned  Miss  Wentwortb,  sharply ;  "  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  she  shows  such  self-will  to  the  best  of  mothers — ^for  you 
are  that,  with  all  your  faults,  Amy." 

Then  Mrs.  Winter,  whose  feelings  were  easily  touched, 
began  to  cry,  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  feel  injured.  It 
was  not  kind  of  Violet  to  take  Miss  Garrick  off  in  that 
abrupt  fashion. 

"  If  you  were  only  firmer,  and  put  your  foot  down ;  but 
where  Violet  is  concerned,  you  are  as  weak  as  water.  If 
Violet  were  my  daughter — which  Heaven  forbid,"  she  added 
piously  to  herself — "  do  you  think  that  I  should  allow  her  to 
master  me  on  every  occasion?  Why  did  you  not  say, 
'  Violet,  I  must  insbt  upon  having  my  wishes  carried  out.  I 
particularly  desire  to  hear  Miss  Garrick  play'  ?" 

15* 
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*^  I  do  bate  a  contest  of  wills  between  Violet  and  myself/^ 
righed  Mrs.  Winter.  ''She  is  masterful,  as  you  say,  and 
perhaps  I  am  a  little  weak." 

"  Weak  as  water/'  interpolated  her  friend,  with  more  truth 
than  politeness. 

''There  is  no  need  for  you  to  say  such  hard  things, 
Theresa.  We  are  not  all  alike,  and  I  suppose  I  was  bom 
so." 

^'That  is  a  mischievous  fallacy,  Amy.  I  have  often 
argued  this  with  you  before.  We  can  correct  and  overcome 
our  faults  of  nature.  There  is  a  sermon  on  that  subject  that 
I  will  read  you  next  Sunday ;  it  puts  all  this  so  lucidly  be- 
fore one.  Weakness  can  be  strengthened.  I  used  to  tell 
you  so  when  Violet  was  a  child,  and  you  refused. to  punish 
her  for  her  wilfulness." 

"  I  do  so  hate  giving  pain  to  any  one,  even  for  their  good," 
lamented  Mrs.  Winter.  "  I  like  people  to  be  comfortable, 
and  I  like  to  be  comfortable  myself.  You  may  smile,  Tessie, 
butyou  do  not  know  a  mother's  feelings." 

This  was  Mrs.  Winter's  reserve  arrow.  She  had  more 
than  once  seen  Theresa  wince,  as  though  it  struck  her.  The 
most  strong-minded  woman  has  her  weak  point,  some  unde- 
fended part,  where  the  enemy's  javelin  may  enter  with 
deadly  thrust.  And  there  had  been  a  time  in  Theresa 
Wentworth's  life  when  she  had  hoped  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother  like  other  women,  and  the  disappointment  had  been 
felt  keenly.  Even  now  she  did  not  love  to  be  told  that  she 
could  not  enter  into  a  mother's  feelings ;  it  seemed  to  hurt 
her  pride  and  her  heart,  and  it  invested  Amy  with  some 
sacred  and  mysterious  dignity. 

'^  Perhaps  not.  But  I  may  as  well  go  on  with  our  reading ; 
it  will  be  using  our  time  more  profitably  than  in  fruitless 
discussion." 

And,  without  waiting  for  her  friend's  permission,  she 
began  to  read  in  a  clear,  resonant  tone;  and  poor  Mrs. 
Winter,  who  never  ventured  to  contradict  her  when  she  was 
in  this  lofty  and  virtuous  mood,  sighed  wearily  as  she  went 
on  with  her  work,  and  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she 
were  more  like  Theresa,  and  that  she  were  not  such  a  poor 
weak  creature. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  YOUNO  VIOLIN-PLAYER. 
**  There  U  »  pleasure  that  is  bom  of  pain." — OwBir  Meredith. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  bearing,  Gloden  said,  grate- 
fully, '^  Thank  you  so  much  for  coming  to  my  relief ;  but  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  cowardly.  I  ought  to  haye  played  to 
your  mother  just  now." 

"  I  saw  how  much  you  disliked  the  idea." 

''  Yes ;  but  all  the  same  I  was  wrong.  I  must  try  to  con- 
quer this  tiresome  shyness,  and  to  take  everything  that 
comes  in  the  day's  work ;  but  I  have  never  been  asked  to 
play  just  in  that  way ;"  and  her  lip  quivered. 

"  Mother  meant  well,  but  she  expressed  herself  a  little 
awkwardly.  Miss  Logan  has  given  us  such  glowing  accounts 
of  your  execution,  that  I  hope  you  will  let  us  hear  you  some 
day,  when^  you  are  more  accustomed  to  us;"  and  Violet 
spoke  so  winningly  that  Gloden's  wounded  pride  was  inseur 
sibly  healed. 

"I  will  play  for  you  whenever  you  wish  it,"  was  her 
answer.  "  I  know  I  was  wrong ;  but  I  felt,  if  I  played  just 
then,  that  I  should  not  have  done  myself  justice.  My  poor 
violin  has  to  suffer  for  my  moods.'  With  a  sympathetic  au- 
dience, I  can  forget  everything  and  lose  myself  in  the  music ; 
bat  under  those  circumstances  this  would  have  been  impos- 
sible." 

"  Never  mind,"  returned  Violet,  gently ;  "  you  will  know 
us  better  soon.  Now,  this  is  my  den,  sanctum,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it." 

Gloden  looked  round  it  with  interested  curiosity.  It  was 
rather  an  oddly  shaped  room.  One  of  the  corners  had  been 
cut  oSy  and  the  only  window,  a  deep,  low  bay,  formed  an 
angle  of  the  room ;  a  low  padded  seat  occupied  the  entire 
recess.  The  view  was  restricted,  but  charming;  it  looked 
over  the  moat  and  rustic  bridge  to  the  nut-copse  and  the 
lane. 

The  room  was  low,  and  a  heavy  beam  ran  across  the  win- 
dow ;  but  all  available  space  had  been  utilized.     Bookcases 
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lined  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  and  the  upper  part  was 
wholly  covered  by  choice  engravings  and  photographs.  An 
old  oak  bureau,  a  curiously  carved  table,  and  two  or  three 
easy-chairs  composed  the  furniture. 

"  How  delightfully  quaint  I''  exclaimed  Gloden  ;  ^'  that 
window  rocew  is  charming.  I  am  afraid,  in  your  place,  I 
should  spend  most  of  my  time  there." 

*'  I  am  very  fond  of  my  dear  old  gable-room,"  returned 
Violet. 

And  then  they  established  themselves  cosily  in  the  recess, 
and  for  the  next  hour  worked  busily.  Now  and  then  Violet 
would  have  strayed  off  into  desultory  conversation,  but  Gloden 
refused  to  be  seduced  into  idleness. 

^'  We  must  not  waste  our  time,"  she  said,  firmly. 

And,  though  Violet  pretended  to  grumble,  she  respected 
her  young  teacher's  conscientiousness.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour  she  suddenly  interrupted  herself. 

^'  There  I  I  have  had  a  splendid  lesson,  and  am  entirely 
convinced  that  I  know  nothing  at  all,  which  is  a  wholesome 
frame  of  mind  for  a  beginner." 

"  I  cannot  endorse  that,"  returned  Gloden,  seriously ;  ''  but 
vou  have  been  badly  taught,  and  your  style  is  faulty.  You 
have  a  good  deal  to  unlearn  before  you  can  make  progress, 
but  you  have  a  good  touch." 

^'  You  are  trying  to  encourage  me,  but  I  am  quite  flattened 
out.  You  are  a  capital  teacher.  Miss  Carrick ;  you  seemed 
as  though  you  enjoyed  the  lesson  as  much  as  I  did."  And 
Gloden  did  not  deny  this. ' 

"  I  always  liked  the  idea  of  giving  violin-lessons,"  she 
replied.  '^  Dear  father  and  I  used  to  talk  about  it.  We 
planned,  if  anything  should  go  wrong,  that  I  should  turn 
my  talent  to  account.     Teaching  is  no  hardship  to  me." 

^'  So  I  see.  Now  I  propose  that  we  go  down  and  have 
some  tea,  and  then  we  will  read  some  Italian  afterwards. 
We  are  a  little  erratic  to-day,  but  it  does  not  matter.  I  hope 
that  Miss  Logan  gave  you  my  message." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  she  brought  me  any  special  message." 

"  Well,  I  will  refresh  your  memory.  I  particularly  re- 
quested that  there  should  be  no  hard-and-fast  rules;  that 
tne  two  hours'  study  should  not  be  too  rigidly  enforced.  I 
believe  I  need  companionship  and  occupation,  so,  if  you  are 
not  otherwise  engaged,  I  hope  you  will  sometimes  extend 
your  stay." 
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"Thank  yoa;  I  see  wbat  you  mean,  and  will  willingly 
oblige  you  until  the  evenings  get  shorter  and  darker.  If  wo 
are  going  downstairs,  I  think  I  will  take  my  violin.  My 
conscience  is  still  uneasy,  you  see,  and  I  want  to  get  the 
better  of  my  cowardice." 

''  That  is  plucky  of  you,  and  I  will  not  combat  so  good  a 
resolution.  You  shall  leave  it  outside  in  the  lobby,  and.  then 
it  will  be  handy  if  you  want  it.  This  is  the  quickest  way  to 
the  red-room;*'  and  she  preceded  Gloden  down  a  narrow 
passage  lighted  from  the  staircase  window,  and  opened  the 
door. 

Gloden  follow^  her  closely ;  and  then  a  sudden  wave  of 
shyness  assailed  her.  The  room  seemed  full.  A  lady  in  a 
long  grey  cloak  was  sitting  by  Mrs.  Winter,  and  a  dark, 
slight  man  was  talking  to  Miss  Wentworth. 

*'  Constance,  my  dear  Constance !''  exclaimed  Violet,  in  a 
delighted  tonid,  as  she  almost  flew  across  the  room ;  and  the 
next  moment  a  voice  that  sounded  strangely  familiar  ad- 
dressed Gloden.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  just  coming  out  of  the 
Japanese-room ;  he  stopped  short  as  he  saw  her. 

"  Miss  Carrick,  this  is  a  surprise.  I  had  no  idea  you 
knew  the  Gkte  House  people.  Let  me  find  you  a  seat,  and 
then  I  must  speak  to  Miss  Winter." 

*' Thank  you;  any  seat  will  do.  Please  do  not  let  me 
detain  you."  She  spoke  with  the  cold  sedateness  that 
always  veiled  extreme  nervousness. 

Mr.  Lorimer  glanced  at  her,  then  he  went  across  the  room 
and  talked  a  little  to  Violet;  while  Gloden  sat  holding  her 
head  high,  and  looking  very  dignified  and  unapproachable, 
but  trembling  inwardly  in  agonies  of  trepidation.  What 
was  she  to  do?  Miss  Winter  ought  not  to  have  exposed  her 
to  this  ordeal.  She  was  in  a  false  position  among  all  these 
people.  Mrs.  Winter  would  think  her  in  the  way.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  Italian  lesson,  she  would  slip  away  unob- 
served. She  could  easily  do  it ;  she  was  close  to  the  cur- 
tained recess.  She  would  find  her  way  back  to  the  gable- 
room,  and  await  Miss  Winter's  convenience ;  she  had  no 
right  to  intrude  on  the  family  in  this  manner.  At  this 
point  she  half  rose,  but  Mr.  Lorimer  was  making  his  way 
back  to  her. 

"  Miss  Winter  has  asked  me  to  bring  you  some  tea,"  he 
said,  pleasantly.     "  I  wish  you  would  not  exclude  yourself 
in  that  corner,  as  though  you  disliked  the  present  company." 
m 
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Then,  sitting  down  beside  ber,  be  continued,  in  tbe  same 
friendly  voice,  "Have  yon  known  the  Winters  long?  They 
are  very  old  friends  of  mine." 

"I  have  never  seen  them  before" — and  now  Gloden's 
cheeks  began  to  burn^"  I  am  giving  Miss  Winter  violia- 
lessons ;  we  had  the  first  lesson  this  afternoon." 

"Indeed" — ^in  a  tone  of  great  interest — ^^and  in  the 
gable-room,  I  suppose.  So  you  teach  the  fiddle,  Mis9  Gar- 
rick?  You  are  quite  in  the  fashion,  every  one  writes  li 
novel  or  plays  the  fiddle  nowadays." 

"  I  am  afraid  necessity  has  more  to  do  with  it  t^a 
fashion." 

.  "  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  jreturned  Mr.  Lorimer,  carelessly ;  but 
pf  course  he  knew  what  she  meant.  She  had  to  earn  her 
livelihood,  poor  girl,' and  very  likely  she  did  not  take  to  it 
kindly.  "  I  used  to  play  the  fiddle  myself  once,  but  my 
people  seemed  to  have  an  objection.  My  sister  was  almost 
abject  in  her  entreaties,  she  said  it  was  the  most  painful 
hobby  that  I  had  ever  indulged  in,  and  so  I  gave  it  up. 
One  does  not  like  to  be  a  nuisance." 

"  If  you  had  persevered  you  would  have  ceased  to  be  a 
nuisance,"  returned  Gloden,  quietly. 

"  By  Jove !  should  I  ?  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  I 
am  an  easy-going  fellow,  and  like  to  please  people^  so  I  just 
chucked  it  up.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  he  continued,  in 
a  confiding  way,  "  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my  doing 
much,  and  when  Hamerton — that's  Hamerton  over  there — 
called  it  beastly  caterwauling,  I  thought  I  had  had  almost 
enough  of  it." 

Gloden  smiled  ;  she  could  not  help  it.  The  frank  boyidi- 
ness  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  manner  seemed  to  drive  'away  her 
nervousness  and  to  put  her  more  at  her  ease.  She  began  to 
like  him,  and  to  feel  some  pleasure  in  his  society ;;  and  then 
a  sudden  recollection  put  her  on  her  guard  again. 

That  quick,  wavering  smile  gave  Beginald  a  feeling  of 
triumph.  The  very  difficulty  of  making  way  with  her  and 
of  disarming  her  cold  reserve  gave  a  piquancy  to  his  inter* 
course  with  her.  He  had  sought  her  out  in  her  distant 
corner  with  the  good-natured  intention  of  making  her  more 
comfortable,  but  he  became  interested  and  remained. 

He  was  quite  aware  that  she  snubbed  him  in  a  ladylike 
way,  and  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  the  experience  was  a 
hew  one;  he  never  remembered  having  been  snubbed  before. 
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The  discipline  was  wholesome;  besides,  it  showed  a  great 
mind  to  forgive  injuries.  So  he  began  talking  to  her  about 
Harvey,  until  he  saw  his  sister  looking  at  him,  and  then  a 
sudden  idea  came  into  his  head.  He  excused  himself  to 
61oden,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  drawing  his  sister 
aside. 

*^  Con,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  moment.  The  young  lady 
over  there  to  whom  I  was  talking  just  now  is  Miss  Gar- 
rick." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Miss  Wentworth  has  just  told  me  so;" 
and  Constance^s^  voice  was  a  little  indifferent.  "  She  looks 
rather  out  of  it,*  Reggie." 

"  No  wonder,  when  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  her.  That 
is  why  I  talked  to  her  myself." 

"  There  was  bo  need  for  you  to  absent  yourself  so  long. 
Miss  Wentworth  was  a  little  sarcastic  about  it.  She  said  you 
were  such  a  stranger  that  they  did  not  like  losing  a  minute 
of  your  company ;  and,  you  know,  Reg " 

'^  What  do  I  know  ?"^-quite  ignoring  her  meaning. 

"  Well,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  explain ;  and  you  always 
take  me  up  so.     You  are  so  dreadfully  democratic." 

"  Oh,  I  know  now  at  what  you  are  aiming.  We  will  drop 
all  that,  if  you  please.  I  want  you  to  talk  to  Miss  Carrick, 
Constance,  and  befriend  her  a  little.  I  think  it  would  be 
only  kind.  There  1  Violet  aad'Hamerton  are  with  her  now, 
but  you  can  watch  your  opportunity." 

Constance  threw  back  her  head  and  smiled  amiably  in  her 
brother's  face.  She  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  walk* 
ing  across  the  room  and  talking  to  Miss  Carrick ;  it  was  just 
one  of  Reg's  ridiculous,  lax  ideas  which  Car  had  always  so 
disliked.  He  would  associate  on  terms  of  equality  with  any 
one.  She  had  thought  it  a  mistake  of  his  to  single  out  Miss 
Carriek  and  to  talk  to  her  so  long.  There  were  positively 
no  limits  to  Reg's  good  nature ;  but  she  was  determined  not 
to  be  drawn  into  it. 

"  Thank  you,  dear,  I  will  see  about  it,"  she  said,  calmly. 
^  But  Mrs.  Winter  is  looking  at  us ;  go  and  talk  to  her  now ;" 
and  Reginald  was  just  making  his  way  to  his  hostess,  when 
Violet's  elear  voice  arrested  him. 

"  Mother  dear,  Miss  Carrick  will  play  for  us  now,  if  you 
«till  wish  it.     Mr.  Hamerton  has  been  asking  her." 

« I  shall  be  delighted,  Vi." 

"A  gentl^nan  caa  often  prevail  when  we  poor  ladies  meet 
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with  refusal/'  observed  Miss  Wentworth,  so  audibly  tbat 
Gloden  heard  her  and  coloured  with  annoyance. 

"  Miss  Carrick  brought  down  her  violin  on  purpose  to  play 
to  mother,"  returned  Violet,  firing  up  in  a  moment.  "  Neither 
of  us  knew  any  one  was  here,  so  your  speech  goes  for  nothing, 
Cousin  Tess.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  play  now,  Miss 
Carrick  " — in  a  low  voice. 

'^I  don't  think  I  need  be  so  foolish  as  that,"  replied 
Gloden,  very  properly.  "  Miss  Wentworth  is  only  punishing 
me  for  my  backwardness.  Next  time  I  will  do  as  I  am 
asked  at  once."  ^ 

"  Hear,  hear  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamerton,  clapping  his 
hands  softly.  "  I  applaud  your  good  resolution.  Where  is 
the  violin-case  ?     May  I  fetch  it  ?" 

But  Gloden  thanked  him,  and  declined ;  she  would  rather 
fetch  it  herself. 

"  Miss  Carrick  seems  a  very  peculiar  young  person,"  ob- 
served Miss  Wentworth  confidentially  to  Constance.  "  I  never 
saw  a  young  woman  in  her  position  give  herself  so  many  airs^ 
She  crossed  the  room  just  now  like  a  tragedy  queen,  and 
as  though  every  one  were  looking  at  her;  and  you  know 
that  she  is  just  a  mere  nobody,  and  has  to  work  for  her 
living." 

"  I  know  all  about  her,"  returned  Constance,  quietly.  But 
this  sort  of  talk  was  not  to  her  taste.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Winter" 
— cleaning  forward  a  little — "  I  do  hope  you  will  spare  Vi  to 
me  as  much  as  possible.     We  want  her  to-morroW  for  a  long 

day,  and  if  she  could  stay  the  night -"     But  while  this 

little  matter  was  being  argued,  Gloden  returned  with  her 
violin  and  took  up  her  position  against  the  curtains. 

Gloden  was  in  a  curious  mood,  bordering  upon  reckless- 
ness. She  had  informed  Violet,  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  play  to  an  unsympa- 
thetic audience,  and  yet  here  she  was,  crossing  the  room  in 
fileep-walker's  fashion,  hardly  alive  to  her  surroundings,  and 
with  her  violin  in  her  hand. 

<  But  all  the  time  the  proud  spirit  within  her  was  saying, 
'^  They  all  patronize  and  keep  me  at  a  distance.  Not  Mr. 
liorimer,  perhaps,  but  the  others.  I  will  show  them  that  I 
can  play ;  that  I  have  something  in  me  that  they  cannot 
touch.  I  will  not  allow  this  foolish  nervousness  to  get  the 
mastery  over  me.  An  hour  ago  I  could  not  have  played^ 
now  I  can.     I  feel  it."     And  it  was  under  the  irritant  of 
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some  unknown  pain,  for  which  she  could  find  no  name,  that 
Qloden  began  to  play. 

Mr.  Hamerton,  who  was  close  to  the  girl,  was  struck  with 
the  strange  proud  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  passed  him.  His 
profession  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  insight  into  charac- 
ter, and  the  few  words  he  had  exchanged  with  her  had  ex- 
cited his  interest.  He  now  watched  her  closely.  It  was  not 
that  he  admired  her,  for  he  thought  her  rather  plain  than 
otherwise;  but  she  somehow  attracted  him. 

Reginald  had  sunk  down  on  a  settee  beside  Violet,  with 
his  arms  lightly  crossed  over  the  arm  of  his  sister's  chair ; 
but,  as  Gloden  played  on,  he  straightened  himself,  and  his 
look  became  more  intent.  Except  at  St.  James's  Hall,  or  in 
other  concert-rooms,  he  had  seldom  heard  such  playing  as 
this. 

For  the  first  moment  the  music  had  dragged  a  little 
harshly,  as  though  the  player's  mood  affected  the  instrument. 
Then  there  was  a  change.  Gloden's  brow  cleared  as  though 
by  magic.  She  drew  her  bow  delicately  and  lightly  across 
the  strings  in  a  sort  of  tender  prelude.  Then  came  warmth, 
■colour,  and  melody.  A  passionate  protest  of  sound  seemed 
to  flood  the  room.  By^and-by  it  trembled  and  wavered  into 
plaintive,  pathetic  chords.  Was  it  a  miserere,  a  dirge  ?  It 
grew  slower  and  more  solemn.  v 

*  Good-bye  to  the  hopes  of  youth,  to  the  glorious  anticipa- 
tions of  manhood,  of  womanhood,  to  all  things  human. 
'>  Ma  ch^re  Gabrielle,  jamais,  jamais."  Why  should  those 
words  have  risen  suddenly  to  Reginald's  memory,  when  he 
saw  Felix  Hamerton's  fixed  dark  face  ?  Yet  it  came  again 
and  again,  <'  Jamais,  jamais,  ma  oh^re  Gabrielle."  But  in 
another  minute  he  had  forgotten  Felix.  Those  sweet,  long- 
drawn  chords  seemed  playing  on  his  own  heart-strings.  Why 
had  this  sadness  returned  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this 
sudden  feeling  of  strange  vacuum — this  divine  discontent? 
What  did  he  want?  Was  it  Car,  his  painstaking  and  affec- 
tionate helpmate,  whose  strong  white  hand  had  helped  him 
over  the  rough  places  of  life — was  he  pining  for  her  ?  But 
he  knew  that  the  grief  at  her  loss  had  settled  into  calmness. 
This  pain  was  more  subtle  and  penetrating  ;  it  stretched  into 
unknown  depths.  He  sighed  as  though  the  vagueness 
troubled  him,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  young  violinist. 

Gloden  had  no  idea,  as  she  took  up  her  position  against 
the  rjed  silk  curtains  that  divided  the  two  drawing-rooms, 
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wbat  ft  striking  background  it  would  make  to  tlie  straighi- 
ness  of  her  black  dress.  As  she  manipulated  her  bow,  he 
eould  see  the  delicate  white  wrist  and  thin  hand.  What 
had  become  of  her  paleness  and  her  proud  n^elancholj? 
Her  eyes  Were  bright;  there  was  warm  colour  ia  her  face  ; 
her  lips  were  parted ;  she  looked  transformed— •almost  beao- 
tiful.  ^^  Grood  heavens  1''  he  said  to  himself,  "  the  girl  is  a 
genius,  and  she  knows  it.  She  is  a  disguised  princess  of 
art."  But  what  more  he  would  have  told  himself  in  his 
dreamy  soUloquy  was  checked  by  the  sudden  silence.  Gloden 
had  struck  the  last  chord. 

The  neict  minute  Constance  had  started  from  her  chair 
and  was  halfway  across  the  room,  and  her  beautiful  face  was 
flushed,  audi  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Thank  you— thank  you  so  much,"  she  said  very  ear- 
nestly, and  holding  out  her  hand.  ^^  It  was  exquisite ;  it  was 
simply  perfect  I  How  have  you  ever  learnt  to  play  like  that? 
Miss  Carrick  is  a  wonderful  performer,  is  she  not,  Felix  ?" 

^^  Miss  Garrick  would  not  allow  us  to  remember  her  exist- 
ence," replied  Mr.  Hamerton,  quietly. 

Then  Oloden  turned  to  him  with  a  radiant  smile.  "  That 
is  the  greatest  compliment  you  could  have  paid  me,"  she 
said,  gratefully.  ''  So  few  people  understand  that  it  is  only 
the  music,  not  the  performer.  Until  I  can  forgpt  myself  I 
can  enjoy  nothing." 

'^  I  am  delighted  to  have  secured  such  a  teacher  for  dear 
Violet,"  murmured  Mrs«  Winter  aside  to  her  confidante. 
^^  She  is.  a  remarkable  player,  is  she  not,  Theresa  ?  She  re- 
minds me  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac's  playing  was  far  more  brilliant," 
returned  Miss  Wentworth,  grudgingly.  "  I  am  not  fond  of 
these  funeral  dirges;  but  Miss  Carrick  plays  well,  though 
there  was  affectation  in  her  style.  She  poses  too  much  for 
my  taste,  but  I  suppose  we  must  ask  her  to  play  again." 

"  Thank  you,  you  must  excuse  me,"  returned  Gloden,  as 
Miss  Wentworth,  with  much  volubility,  besought  her  to  give 
them  another  treat.  "  I  must  really  go  now ;  it  is  getting 
so  late." 

The  fire  was  fast  dying  out:  She  looked  wan  and  ex- 
hausted ;  whenever  she  played  in  this  passion  of  self-forget- 
fulness,  whenever  she  suffered  herself  to  be  carried  away 
and  possessed  by  the  music,  there  was  always  this  exhaustion 
fgr  a  time. 
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*^Qf  concse  you  shall  go  if  you  wish  it/*  observed  Violet, 
kindly;  but  when,  a  minute  afterwards,  she  and  Gloden 
walked  through  the  rooms,  Mr.  Hamerton  followed  them. 

"  One  day  I  hope  you  will  let  me  hear  you  play  again," 
he  said,  with  kindly  seriousness.  '^  I  never  pay  compliments, 
do: I,  Miss*  Winter?  sO' you  must  believe  me  when  1  tell  you 
that  you  have  given  me  intense  pleasure." 

^<  One  cannot  help  believing  you  when  you  speak  in  that 
way,"  returned  Gloden,  simply,  and  there  was  no  trace  of 
Gdldness  and  haughtiness  in  her  manner  as  she  shook  hands 
with  him.. 

She  knew  nothing  about  Felix  Hamerton.  She  had  never 
heard  of  him;  he  waa  a  stranger  among  strangers.  He  had 
just  crossed  her  path,  and  she  might  never  see  him  again ; 
but  his  look  und  manner  inspired  her  with  confidence,  and 
she:  felt  that  she  should  not  forget  him.  "  He  is  a  true  man^ 
and  there  are  not  too.  many  in  the  world,"  she  thought,  as 
she.  walked  down  the  little  lane,  with  red  hips  and  haws 
ahinii^  in  the  hedgerows^  '^But  something  tells  me  that 
he.  isL  unhappy,  or  my  violin  would  not  have  said  so  much  to 
him.  I  wonder  if  I  am  too  imaginative  about  people  when 
I  form  these  hasty  conclusions  ?  Sometimes  they  are  wrong, 
and  I  find  out  my  mistake ;  but  I  am  often  right.  It  is  in* 
teresting  to  make  up^  stories  about  people,  and  it  does  no 
harm.  Some  men  have  no  secrets  in  their  life ;  Mr.  Lorimer 
is  one  of  these.  To  look  at  him,  one  would  say  his  life  was 
perfectly  simple.  He  has  known  trouble.  Yes,  indeed,  we 
are  bom  to  trouble ;  but  there  is  no  background,  no  hidden 
mystery.  I  hardly  know  what  I  mean  ;  I  am  just  guessing 
about  strangers  in  the  dark;  but  there  is  a  worn  look  about 
Mr-.  Hamerton's  £EbGe,  as  though  he  has  sufiered." 

CHoden  was  amusing  herself  with  these  fanciful  specula- 
tions. It  was  a  favourite  habit  of  hers ;  but  by-and-by  a 
question  obtruded  itself.  Why  had  Mr.  Lorimer  not  thanked 
her  as  he  bade  her  good-bye  ?  Every  one  else  in  the  room 
had  paid  her  some  compliment,  but  he  had  been  perfectly 
silent.  "  Gbood-bye,  Miss  Carrick ;"  those  had  been  his  sole 
words,  and  he  had  scarcely  looked  at  her  as  he  had  given 
her  his  hand.  Was  it  her  fancy  that  then  there  was  a  slight 
coolness  in  his  manner?  Strange  to  say,  this  (jpiestion 
troubled  her  during  the  remainder  of  her  walk. 

'^  Reggie,"  observed  Constance,  as  they  drove  home  in  the 
twilight — ^they  were  in  Reginald's  dogcart,  and  Mr.  Hamer" 
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ton  sat  behind  them-^'^  I  am  very  muck  struck  with  Miss 
Carrick ;  she  looks  quite  a  gentlewoman,  and  then  she  plays 
So  beautifully.  It  is  such  a  pity  that  she  has  not  been 
trained  as  a  professional ;  she  could  play  at  concerts." 

'^  How  d6  we  know  that  she  would  like  that,  Constance  ?" 

'^  Why  not,  dear  ?  People  would  think  ever  so  much 
more  of  her,  and  then  she  would  inake  money;  even  now 
she  is  good  enough  to  play  at  ^  At  homes,*  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  really  feel  very  much  interested  in  her.  Miss 
Wentworth  told  me  just  now  that  she  was  dreadfully  poor, 
and  that  she  was  quite  dependent  on  Mr.  Carrick.  It  does 
seem  such  a  poor  sort  of  life,  living  in  a  back  parlour,  and 
giving  violin-lessons  in  Grantham.  She  ought  to  come  to 
town  and  study,  and  then  make  her  dibut,  I  wish  I  cotdd 
talk  to  her,  and  put  the  thing  properly  before  her." 

*'  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  you  should  not  talk  to 
her."  But  Reginald  spoke  in  rather  an  irritable  tone.  For 
almost  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  he  and  Constance  were 
not  quite  hitting  it  off;  she  was  not  in  touch  with  him, 
somehow.  She  had  at  first  refused,  or  as  good  as  refused,  to 
make  Miss  Carrick's  acquaintance,  and  now  she  wad  taking 
upon  herself  to  direct  the  course  of  her  life.  Why  should 
she  play  at  concerts,  and  be  turned  into  a  professional  hack  ? 
A  delicate,  shy  girl,  a  girl  with  plenty  of  pride  in  her,  too, 
was  not  the  best  sort  to  come  out  in  public ;  and  he  won* 
dered  at  Constance  for  making  such  a  proposition. 

"But,  Reg  dear,  how  could  it,  be  managed?"  went  on  his 
sister,  quite  innocent  of  the  fact  that  her  remarks  were 
making  Reginald  cross.  "  I  could  not  call  on  her ;  it  would 
look  too  patronizing,  and  she  would  not  like  it.  Perhaps" — 
Teflectively— "  Violet  might  think  of  something ;  or — —  I 
have  it — they  have  their  lesson  in  the  gable-room.  You  re- 
member the  gable-room,  Reg.  I  will  drive  over  one  after* 
noon,  and  run  up  there  as  I  used  in  the  old  days.  We  are 
much  too  formal  at  the  Gate  House  now ;  it  is  that  tiresome 
Miss  Wentworth,  I  believe.  But  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Winter 
that  I  must  have  one  of  my  old  chats  in  the  gable^room,  and 
then  I  shall  get  my  way." 

"  As  you  women  always  do,"  returned  Reginald,  diyly ; 
but  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  further  discussion  aoout 
Miss  Carrick's  fitness  to  make  her  dehvt.  He  drove  on, 
touching  up  the  mare  rather  smartly,  and  talking  incessantly 
about  the  boys  and  Tottie. 
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'  **  What  are  jou  and  Harcourt  going  to  make  of  Rex  ?"  be 
asked.  ^'  As  his  godfather  I  have  a  right  to  he  consulted, 
bat  Harcourt  is  so  confoundedly  close  about  the  hoys." 

But  all  the  time  he  talked,  and  Constance  answered,  Felix 
sat  silent,  looking  down  die  dark  road  and  at  the  faint 
moonlight  stealing  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  his  lips 
were  firmly  elosed ;  but  within  himself  he  was  saying  over 
and  over  again  j^^  Not  my  Gabrielle  now,  or  ever  will  be. 
All  that  was  finished  long  ago." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  FIRESIDE   CIRCLE. 

"  I  love  everything  that  is  old— old  friends,  old  times,  old  mMinerBi  old 
books^  old  wine."— Goldsmith's  She  Sioopt  to  Gmquer, 

*  Tdl  me  the  tales  that  to  me  were  so  dear, 
LoDgy  long  ago~-long,  long  ago." 

Thomas  Hatnkb  BAtLsr. 

'  OoNdTANCE  Wyndham  had  been  quite  in  earnest  when 
she  declared  her  intention  of  giving  Miss  Carrick  advice 
about  her  future.  She  was  one  of  those  large-minded,  lib- 
eral women  who  delight  in  playing  the  part  of  Lady  Boun- 
tiful to  their  less  fortunate  neighbours,  and  who  do  not 
object  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  minor  providence. 
Natures  of  this  calibre  are  bound  to  be  rash,  and  at  times  to 
act  impulsively ;  the  fuH  tide  of  their  sympathy  and  benevo- 
lence is  apt  to  overflow  its  marginal  boundaries,  and  to  fer- 
tilize alien  pastures.  Sheer  warmth  of  heart,  and  a  desire 
to  see  those  she  loved  as  happy  as  herself,  had  made  her  an 
unblushing  matchmaker.  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by, 
and  a  little  more,"  was  Constance's  motto,  and  the  mere 
urgency  of  need  was  a  sure  passport  to  the  inner  citadel  of 
her  tenderness. 

She  had  already  several  cases  of  shy  poverty,  as  she 
termed  them — needy  sempstresses,  broken-down  governesses, 
and  even  a  bankrupt  costermonger,  who  looked  upon  her  as 
a  sort  of  wingless  angel.  A  struggling  artiste,  a  genius 
whose  light  was  obscured  in  a  remote  country  town,  appealed 
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at  once  to  her  imagination  and  heart.  Here  was  another 
human  being  who  needed  help  and  guidance ;  for,  with  the 
seal  of  hasty  conversion,  Constance  had  already  repented  of  her 
momentary  lukewarmness.  She  remembered  now  that  Regi- 
nald had  appealed  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  befriend  Miss 
Garrick,  and  that  her  response  had  been  hardly  satisfactory. 
Since  then  she  had  changed  her  mind.  She  would  do  what 
ileginald  had  wished  her  to  do.  She  would  extend  the  SDgis 
of  her  beneficence  over  the  young  violin-player ;  she  would 
interest  Harcourt  in  her ;  their  house  should  be  thrown  open 
for  her  dibut.  Constance,  who  held  charming  little  recep- 
tions in  the  season,  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  furnish  some 
novelty  for  her  guests.  The  more  she  reflected  the  deeper 
grew  her  enthusiasm,  and  when  Violet  arrived  the  next 
morniug,  she  was  half  amused  and  half  provoked  to  find 
that  Constance  could  talk  about  nothing  but  Miss  Carrick 
and  her  wonderful  playing. 

"  She  is  a  natural  genius ;  she  only  wants  good  training," 
she  remarked,  almost  with  solemnity.  "She  almost  made 
me  cry.  I  thought  about  poor  Car,  and  the  tears  were  abso* 
lutely  running  down  my  cheeks.  And  did  you  see  Felixes 
face?" 

"  No ;  he  had  his  hand  over  his  eyes." 

'*  Ah  I  but  I  saw  him ;  he  looked  as  though  some  vision 
had  coine  to  him.  I  never  saw  such  an  expression  in  his 
eyes  before.  Then  he  got  up  and  shook  himself;  he  did  not 
think  that  I  noticed  him,  but  it  was  a  revelation." 

"  Of  what  ?" 

"  How  is  one  to  explain  ?" — ^rather  thoughtfully.  "  Felix 
is  an  enigma.  But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  him.  Was 
your  mother  pleased  with  Miss  Carrick  ?" 

Then  Violet  frowned  impatiently.  "  She  was  quite  enthu* 
siastic  until  Cousin  Tess  damped  her.  You  know  her  tire*- 
some  way  when  she  does  not  take  to  people ;  a  little  bit  of 
praise,  and  then  a  half-sneer  and  a  good  deal  of  fault-finding. 
She  calls  Miss  Carrick's  style  of  playing  afieoted  and  exag- 
gerated, and  she  will  have  it  that  i^e  poses  for  elFecU" 

'^  Miss  Wentworth  is  a  Philistine.  You  may  tell  her  so.  i£ 
you  like." 

*'  Yes ;  but  she  has  the  thews  and  sinews  of  war,  and  is 
terribly  strong.  And  now  mother  has  quite  changed  her 
opinion.  Miss  Carrick  has  too  many  mannerbms,  she  is 
l»ther.  Qonoeited,  she  give9  herself  airs,  and  so  on.    Pon't 
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jott  kaow  exactly  how  mother  would  echo  every  word  that 
Gousin  Tess  has  said  ?  It.  put  me  in  such  a  rage  that  I  went 
out  of  the  room." 

"  You  ought  to  have  stood  up  for  poor  Miss  Carrick.  She 
is  not  in  the  least  affected ;  she  is  a  little  stiff  and  reserved, 
perhaps,  hut  she  is  really  very  nice  in  her  manners/' 

''  What  is  the  use  of  saying  the  same  thing  over  a  hundred 
times  ?''  returned  Violet,  wearily.  *'  If  I  get  mother's  ear 
for  a  moment,  I  can  make  her  believe  anything;  but  if 
Cousin  Tess  chooses  to  contradict  me,  she  veers  round  like  a 
weathercock.  '  If  dear  Theresa  be  right — ^and  she  always  is 
right — then  I  must  be  wrong '  " — with  a  sad  mimicry  of 
Mrs.  Winter's  tone. 

"  You  poor  darling  I  how  trying  it  must  be  for  you  I"-^ 
kissing  her.  ''Well,  never  mind,  we  will  circumvent  the 
Eoorpress"— one  of  their  old  names  for  Miss  Wentworth ;  and 
thereupon  she  retailed  her  little  plan  for  Miss  Carrick. 

Violet  listened  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  Constance 
was  right,  and  Miss  Carrick's  talent  was  far  too  good  to  he 
wasted  on  Grantham ;  bqt  she  would  be  sorry  to  lose  her. 
She  was  already  interested  in  her,  and  was  looking  forward 
with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  her  next  lesson.  But  if  it 
were  for  Miss  Carrick's  good — and  then  she  accused  herself 
of  selfishness,  and  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  Coi^ 
stance's  scheme. 

''  You  know,  Violet,*'  Constance  was  saying  at  this  point, 
"  Harcourt  is  so  deaj  and  kind  that  he  will  do  anything  to 
please  me.  I  dare  say  that  he  would  advance  money  for  the 
training  if  I  have  not  Qnough  in  my  private  purse ;  you  see, 
it  would  only  be  a  loan,  an  investment,  as  I  should  tell  him, 
and  Miss  Carrick  would  repay  it.  He  did  \\  once  with  Caro- 
Hoe  Morgan ;  you  remen)>bec,  Vi,  when  we  set  her  up  in  her 
sohool  at  Brighton.  It  waa  ratbev  2k,  pull  on  us  at  first,  and 
Harcourt  grumbled  a  little ;  but  she  has  paid  ua  back  every 
penny.  Her. school  is  doing  splendidly,  and  she  has  two  of 
her  sisters  to  help  her.  Harcourt  was  so  pleased  when  I 
took  him  the  money  and  read  him  Caroline's  letter." 

''  I  dare  say  Mr.  Lorimer  would  help  you." 

*<  Oh,.  I  should  not  ask  Reggie,"  returned  Constance,  has- 
tily. ''  It  is  no  business  of  his ;  it  would  not.  do.  for  hm  to 
wix  himsdif  up  im  Mia»  Carrick's:  affairs." 

^'  I  suppose  not" — a  little  doubtfully. 

^'  iU^i  9  ^  iMk  ftHt^m  m  ^^  wqiM  ^;  l>e  CQi^sultadi*'  was 
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the  decided  answer ;  ^'  he  is  far  too  soft-hearted  and  unprac- 
tical. He  would  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  put 
himself  forward  to  help  Miss  Carrick,  and  in  his  position  it 
would  be  so  damaging.'* 

Violet  felt  inclined  to  ask  why,  but  some  inward  doubt 
made  her  abstain  from  putting  the  question.  Of  course, 
Constance  knew  best  about  such  things ;  she  had  her  brother's 
welfare  so  much  at  heart,  that  she  was  not  likely  to  make 
mistakes.  And  now  that  he  was  a  widower,  and  the  best 
match  in  the  county,  as  Miss  Wentworth  had  once  delicately 
put  it  in  her  hearing,  it  certainly  behoved  him  to  be 
careful. 

Violet  grew  a  little  weary  of  the  discussion  at  last ;  her 
bumps  of  benevolence  were  not  so  largely  developed  as  Con- . 
stance's.     She  endeavoured  to  wind  it  up  to  a  conclusion  by 
cordially  inviting  her  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  gable- room , 
to  open  negotiations  with  Miss  Carrick. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  talk  things  over  with  her  before 
we  make  plans  that  may  come  to  nothing,"  she  said,  quietly. 
'  And  at  this  strong  hint  Constance  reluctantly  changed  the 
subject.  Like  other  enthusiastic  people,  she  rode  her  hobbies 
a  little  long  and  heavily. 

After  all,  Violet's  visit  was  a  great  success.  In  the  after- 
noon they  drove  out  with  the  boys  in  search  of  the  sports- 
men, and  brought  them  back  in  triumph  to  tea ;  then  fol- 
lowed one  of  those  delicious  twilight  hours  which  the  quar- 
tette had  often  enjoyed  in  old  days,  when  they  gathered 
round  the  fire  in  the  library ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  a 
quintette,  as  Reginald  significantly  informed  his  brother-in- 
law. 

'  "  Could  you  not  take  yourself  off  somewhere,  Harcourt, 
and  have  a  smoke  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  persuasive  slap  on  the 
back.  ^^  Order  him  off,  Con ;  you  have  him  well  in  hand. 
He  is  an  interloper ;  we  want  to  be  just  the  old  quartette 
again,  don't  we,  Violet  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,.  I  mean  Miss 
Winter." 

But  Mr.  Wyndham  refused  to  be  turned  out ;  he  said  he 
meant  to  stay  and  keep  them  all  in  order. 

''What  makes  you  and  Violet  so  ceremoniouis ?"  asked 
Constance,  innocently.  ''  Why,  you  were  actually  apologiz- 
ing to  her  just  now  for  calling  her  Violet ;  it  is  so  odd  to 
hear  you." 

^'  I  have  no  wish  to  be  ceremonious  with  an  old  friend  and 
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playmate/^  returned  Reginald;  "but  Miss  Winter  always 
calls  me.  Mr.  Lorimer." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  returned  Violet,  hastily ;  "  but  tbere  is 
no  formality  in  my  feelings.  One  grows  out  of  such  things, 
and  we  have  seen  so  very  little  of  each  other  for  the  last  few 
years." 

"  You  began  it,"  he  half  whispered.  "  I  was  so  sur- 
prised when  you  first  mistered  me ;  it  made  me  feel  quite 
small." 

Violet  coloured  a  little ;  the  subject  embarrassed  her.  It 
was  foolish  of  Constance  to  make  such  a  personal  remark. 
How  well  she  remembered  the  occasion,  and  the  somewhat 
scornful  surprise  in  Lady  Car's  eyes,  when  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
addressed  her  carelessly  by  her  name !  From  that  moment 
she  had  decided  to  put  things  on  a  different  footing. 

"  She  does  not  recognize  old  friendships.  She  will  not 
approve  of  our  intimacy,"  she  had  said  to  herself,  with  a 
swelling  heart. 

She  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  respond  to  Mr.  Lorimer's 
jesting  remark.  He  was  in  a  mischievous  mood — she  could 
see  that  clearly ;  but  Mr.  Hamerton  came  to  her  relief. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Reg,  I  think  Miss  Winter  is  right,  and 
one  does  grow  out  of  these  things ;  and  in  my  opinion  the 
change  is  for  the  better.  I  remember  the  time — before 
Wyndham  put  in  his  claim — when  I  took  the  liberty  of 
calling  his  wife  by  her  Christian  name,  but  I  stopped  it  on 
her  wedding-day.  You  will  bear  me  out  in  that,  will  you 
not,  Mrs.  Wyndham  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  dreadfully  punctilious,  and  told  Harcourt 
so.  I  quite  cried  about  it ;  did  I  not,  dear  ?  And  he  only 
laughed  at  me.  But  I  shall  always  call  you  Felix  ;  you  may 
be  sure  of  that." 

"  And  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,"  he  returned,  with 
a  grave  smile.  "  I  have  only  you  and  Reg  in  England  to 
call  me  by  my  Christian  name.  By-the-by,  I  must  read  you 
a  letter  of  Laura's  about  her  son  and  heir ;  I  know  it  will 
interest  you." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  And  you  must  tell  me  about  Sophy  too, 
and  your  brother  Charlton.  There  are  a  hundred  things  I 
want  to  ask  you  when  1  get  you  to  myself;  but  you  and 
Reg  are  so  inseparable  just  now." 

.    "  You  see,  we  have  a  community  of  interest ;  we  are  just 
now  full  of  fii6  and  fury,  and  bent  on  shooting  partridges* 
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£yen  the  charm  of  your  cohversation,  Mrs.'  Wyndbanii 
could  not  tempt  me  to  forsake  Reginald." 

"  Ah,  I  know  1"  she  returned,  contemptuously.  *^  Yon 
are  all  the  same,  you  men.  Even  Harcourt,  good  as  he  is  to 
me  at  other  times,  cannot  be  induced  to  give  me  a  moment 
of  his  society  now.  Well,  I  will  bide  my  opportunity"—*- 
significantly. 

"  Is  it  not  time  to  dress  ?"  suggested  her  husband,  who 
had  been  all  this  time  trying  to  read  his  paper  by  a  distant 
lamp^  but  it  took  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  induce  Con- 
stance to  move.  She  liked  the  play  of  the  firelight  and  the 
desultory  talk  and  small  vague  sentenceSy  alternating  with 
silence.  During  dinner  the  gentlemen  always  talked  politics 
or  argued  with  Felix,  but  here  in  the  gloaming  the  woman- 
kind held  the  sway.  Of  course  they  were  wasting  their 
time,  as  Harcourt  said,  and  talking  infinite  rubbish.  Not 
altogether,  though.  For  example,  Reginald  was  recalling  a 
squirrel-hunt  they  had  had  one  autumn  afternoon,  and  how 
he  and  Felix  had  climbed  the  tree,  while  Constance  stood 
below  weeping  and  ringing  her  hands  for  fear  Reggie 
would  be  killed.  Certainty  the  branch  had  broken,  and  he 
might  have  had  an  awkward  tumble  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Felix's  presence  of  mind  and  ready  help.  And  did  Miss 
Winter  remember,  pray,  how  she  had  scolded  them  all 
around,  like  the  veriest  termagant,  instead  of  rejoicing  over 
his  escape? 

"  You  deserved  to  be  scolded,"  returned  Violet.  "  It  was 
cruel  of  you  to  frighten  Constance  in  that  way;  and  you 
know  Mr.  Hamerton  said  himself  that  if  you  had  fallen 
you  must  have  been  killed,  and  if  he  had  not  caught  you— ^ — 
Well,  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  that." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it,  Felix,"  observed  Constance^  '*  and 
\ow  grateful  I  was  to  you.  WeR^  de8i7  w^afr  »  itT  Must 
we  really  go?  and  wo  are  all  so  comfortable."  But  Mr. 
Wyndham's  sole  answer  to  this  appeal  was  to  hold  up  his 
watch  before  her  eyes,  and  then  she  yielded  and  went  off 
meekly  enough. 

But  that  evening  there  were  no  politics  discussed — ^perhaps 
Violet's  presence  restrained  them ;  but  at  dinner  and  after- 
wards it  was  still  of  the  old  days  that  they  talked,  and  Regi- 
nald and  Felix  capped  stories  which  Mr.  Wyndham  criticised 
and  annotated  in  his  riiiewd  clever  wsy.  Only  new  and 
hia  eyBS  softened  as  they  rested  on  his  wife's  bright 
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faoe.'  He  had  not  been  there.  How  strange  that  Bounded 
to  him  !  Had  there  really  been  a  time  in  his  life  when  the 
beautiful  woman  beside  him  had  not  been  the  very  heart  of 
his  heart  ?  And  as  though  she  guessed  his  thought,  Con- 
Btauee's  hand  stole  into  his  under  the  cover  of  the  table- 
eloth.  Married  though  they  were,  they  were  still  lovers, 
and  could  understand  each  other  without  a  word. 

^  You  shall  not  feel  yourself  oat  in  the  cold  while  we  are 
telling  our  foolish  stories" — that  is  what  her  warm  pressure 
told  him. 

'^Hasrcourt  is  laughing  «t  us.  But  it  was  before  your 
time,  old  msn.  We  tnuld  not  have  got  such  a  rnse  out  of 
Con  if  she  had  had  you  to  back  her.  There  was  not  much 
fua  when  you  began  prowling  about  the  place ;  even  Miss 
Winter  turned  sober."  And  then  Reginald  turned  to  Violet 
and  asked  her  if  die  had  no  special  little  reminiscence  which 
they  had  forgotten ;  whereupon  Violet  exchanged  an  amused 
look  with  Constance,  and  they  bodi  laughed. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  gentlemen  pressed  her  for 
an  expfauBtation ;  ishe^only  shook  her  head  and  laughed 
again. 

"  We  ma^  get  to  the  bottom  pf  this,  Eelix/'  observed 
Reginald.  '*  You  are  up  in  cross-examination,  and  all  that 
kind  of  dodge;  I  think  I  shall  leave  you  to  settle  the 
business." 

''  l^ere  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  me  to  cross-examine 
Miss  Winter,"  returned  Fdix,  looking  at  the  girl  meaningly. 
^'  I  recollect  the  occasion  perfectly.  Wyndham  was  expected 
that  evening ;  it  was  Christmas  Eve.  You  had  been  in  an 
insane  mood  all  the  afternoon,  and  had  teased  your  sister 
until  she  was  almost  beside  herself.  Miss  Winter  had  been 
singing  *■  The  Mistletoe  Bough'  to  us,  and  very  likely  that 
gave  them  the  idea,  but  Mrs.  Wyndham  suddenly  electrified 
vs  with  the  suggestion  that  she  and  Miss  Winter  should  hideu 
'  You  will  never  find  us,  if  you  search  from  now  until  mid* 
a^ht,'  she  Baid,  'und  the  exercise  will  do  Reggie  goed.^"^ 

^<  To  be  sure  *,  I  remember  now,"  int^^med  Reginald. 
^'  Don't  cut  it  short,  Felix ;  let  Wyiuluad  have  it ;"  und  then 
Violet  began  to  blush. 

^^  Oh,  I  always  finirii  a  story  that  I  have  begun,*  returned 
F'dix,  cooHy^  ^  You  had  only  been  engaged  about  a  week^ 
Wyndham,  and  wei»  coming  down  to  the  hall  for  Christmas. 
B  was  your  first  visit,  and  your  fiancBe  was  particulady 
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anxious  that  Reginald  should  be  on  his  best  behaviour,  and 
that  you  should  be  received  with  fitting  honours." 

^y  And  I  came  by  an  earlier  train  than  I  had  said." 

"Yes;  you  arrived  full  two  hours  before  you  were  ex- 
pected, and  we  were  still  searching  for  Miss  Winter.  I 
believe  Mrs.  Wyndham  had  come  out  of  her  hiding-place 
directly  she  heard  the  door-bell,  for  she  passed  us  looking 
very  flushed,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room.  Will  you 
continue  the  story^  Mrs.  Wyndham  ?" 

"Oh  dear  I  I  was  quite  shaking  with  nervousness,"  re-- 
turned  Constance,  unable  to  keep  silence  at  this  opportunity* 
"It  was  BO  dreadful  meeting  Harcourt  like  that,  and  I  did 
not  dare  tell  him  that  Violet  was  within  hearing.  I  was  too 
much  in  awe  of  you  then,  dear,  and  I  was  afraid  you  would 
think  our  game  childish.  I  only  felt  I  must  get  you  out  of 
the  room  somehow.  You  were  standing  just  by  the  grand- 
father's clock,  Harcourt,  and  I  could  not  induce  you  to  move,. 
I  kept  begging  you  to  come  into  the  library  and  see  R^,  but 
you  would  not  take  my  hints." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  wanted  you  all  to  myself,  and  I  only 
jthought  you  were  a  little  bit  shy  of  me." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  most  embarrassing  for  Yiolet  as  well  as 
myself,  and  there  she  was  listening  to  all  your  foolish  talk." 

"  Indeed  I  was  not  1"  interposed  Violet,  indignantly.  "  I 
had  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  and  I  never  heard  a  word." 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  did,  and  I  was  ready  to  sink  into 
the  ground ;  and  then  I.  heard,  or  pretended  to  hear,  Reg 
calling  me,  and  I  ran  away,  and  Harcourt  followed  me,  just 
as  Felix  entered  by  the  other  door." 

"  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  finish,  then,"  observed  Mr.  Ham- 
erton,  as  Constance  ceased  to  speak.  "  I  had  given  up  the 
search  in  disgust.  I  had  beaten  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
ground-floor,  eupboards  and  all,  and  Miss  Winter  was  stiH 
invisible ;  so  I  threw  myself  down  on  a  couch  and  took  up 
my  paper,  and  then  it  was  well  I  had  no  nerves,  but  I  eer* 
tainly  did  jump  when  a  voice  from  the  grandfather's  clock 
addressed  me,  '  Do  please  unlock  the  door,  Mr.  Hamerton, 
and  help  me  out,'  and  there  was  Miss  Winter.  To  this 
moment  I  don't  know  how  you  managed  it." 

"  In  the  grandfather's  clock  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wyndham, 
almost  unable  to  believe  his  ears;  and  then  he  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed.  "  Why  have  you  never  told  me,  Con- 
Stance?     Ah  I  I  understand  now  why  you  seemed  so  em* 
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barrassed.  But  how  on  earth  could  Miss  Winter  find 
room  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  under  repair ;  there  were  no  works, 
and  even  the  face  was  removed.  It  was  a  mere  skeleton 
case,  so  she  had  plenty  of  air." 

"  Yes.  but  I  was  horribly  cramped.  I  could  not  have 
borne  it  five  minutes  longer.  I  thought  once  of  putting  my 
head  through  the  hole  and  begging  to  be  released,  but  I  was 
ashamed  to  appear  in  such  a  guise  before  Mr.  Wyndham ; 
besides,  I  should  have  had  to  unstop  my  ears  and  open  my 
eyes." 

Violet  said  this  with  such  droll  naivete  that  all  three  gen- 
tlemen burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  merriment  was 
still  at  its  height  when  Constance  gave  the  signal  to  rise 
from  table. 

^^  I  never,  thought  we  should  have  such  an  amusing  even- 
ing," she  observed,  as  she  and  Violet  drew  their  low  chairs 
to  the  fire.  '^  Dear  Beg  is  quite  himself  to-night,  and  Har- 
court  does  love  to  hear  those  old  stories.  Felix  put  it  very 
nieely  and  delicately,  but  it  was  no  laughing  matter ;  Har- 
court  was  not  to  be  kept  in  order  at  all,  and  I  was  so  afraid 
you  would  hear  his  silly  compliments.  Ah  I  you  think  he  is 
quiet ;  he  was  never  a  great  talker,  but  when  we  are  alone 
he  is  so  different." 

^'  I  always  said  you  were  the  happiest  woman  I  know.  I 
told  Mr.  Uamerton  so  this  evening." 

"And  what  did  he  say  r' 

"  That  you  and  Mr.  Wyndham  exactly  suited  each  other, 
and  that  a  more  satisfactory  marriage  had  never  taken  place. 
He  spoke  with  so  much  feeling ;  you  would  have  liked  to 
have  heard  him." 

^'  Poor  dear  Felix  1"  And  then  she  said,  thoughtfully, 
"  One  ought  to  make  large  returns  for  so  many  blessings. 
Sometimes  when  I  am  happiest  I  feel  as  though  I  must  go 
out  and  do  good  to  somebody ;  as  though  it  would  be  a 
safety-valve,  and  would  let  off  my  surplus  happiness.  I 
have  more  than  my  share,"  she  added ;  and  now  her  eyes 
were  shining  with  feeling.  "  What  do  you  think,  Violet  ? 
Have  I  robbed  any  other  woman  of  her  share  ?  I  hope  not. 
But  when  I  look  round  on  Harcourt  and  my  boys  and  Reggie, 
not  forgetting  dear  old  Felix  and  you  and  all  my  friends,  I 
almost  tremble  to  think  that  I  am  beginning  my  heaven  on 
earth." 

n  17 
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*'  Yon  deserve  it  all,  Constance ;  you  are  the  most  generous- 
hearted  woman  I  know." 

"  Oh,  don't  praise  me  I" — ^putting  up  her  hands  imploringly. 
*<  Would  you  commend  a  traveller  who  is  walking  well  on  a 
smooth  road,  with  beautiful  prospects  round  him  ?  Harcourt 
and  Reggie  praise  me  far  too  much  for  my  souFs  welfare, 
but  all  this  cannot  last ;  I  must  grow  grey  and  old  like  my 
fellows,  and  the  troubles  will  come." 

"  Yes,  disarest" — touched  by  the  sadness  on  her  lovely 
face.     "  But  when  they  come  you  will  be  strengthened  to . 
meet  them.     I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  you  make  such  a 
foreboding  speech  before,  but  perhaps  I  have  forgotten  ;  no 
one  was  ever  less  morbid," 

'^  Is  it  morbid  to  talk  seriously  ?  You  should  hear  my 
conversations  sometimes  with  Harcourt, — on  Sunday  nights, 
for  example,  when  we  have  been  to  the  Abbey  service  and 
have  heard  a  grand  sermon.  Indeed,  we  have  always  been 
like  sisters,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  the  only  trouble 
I  could  not  bear  would  be  to  lose  Harcourt." 

'^  You  would  bear  that  too,  Constance,  for  your  children's 
sake." 

"  Should  I  ?  You  speak  very  decidedly,  but  I  am  not 
sure ;  but  it  is  the  one  thought  that  will  intrude  even  at  my 
happiest  moments— my  very  happiness  breeds  it.  But  it  is 
foolish  to  talk  in  this  strain,  and  they  are  all  coming  in.  Go 
and  sing  something,  only  for  heaven's  sake  let  it  be  lively." 

"  What  makes  you  so  pale,  love  ?"  whispered  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  a  little  anxiously,  as  he  made  his  way  to  his  wife's 
corner,  while  Mr.  Hamerton  and  Reginald  joined  Violet  at 
the  piano." 

"  We  were  only  groping  a  little  in  the  dark,  Violet  and  I," 
she  returned,  softly.  "  Sit  down  by  me,  Harcourt.  Violet 
is  going  to  sing  to  us,  and  I  like  to  have  you  near  me. 
When  the  boys  are  grown  up  and  have  gone  out  into  the 
world,  we  shall  be  a  regular  Darby  and  Joan,  shall  we  not  ?" 

He  assented  to  this  with  a  smile ;  but  her  answer  had  not 
satisfied  him,  and  before  he  slept  that  night  he  made  her 
tell  him  what  she  and  Violet  had  said,  and  when  she  had 
finished,  he  rebuked  her  with  grave  tenderness. 

"  What  faithlessness,  my  darling  I" 

"  But  it  is  there— always  the  fear.  Why  does  it  come, 
Harcourt  ?  You  are  so  much  stronger  than  I ;  you  ought 
to  teach  me  how  to  repel  it.'* 
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"  And  what  if  the  same  fear  assail  me  ?"  And  as  she 
looked  at  him  wonderingly,  he  half  smiled.  "It  must 
always  come  to  those  who  love  intensely.  The  fear  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  love.  Do  not  disquiet  yourself  about  it,  my 
sweet  wife.  I  shall  not  be  taken  from  you  an '  hour  sooner 
because  you  have  it ;  neither  shall  I  lose  you  a  moment  be- 
fore your  allotted  time.     Now  do  you  feel  more  satisfied  ?" 

'^  I  am  always  satisfied  when  I  have  you  to  talk  to  me," 
she  answered,  simply;  and  before  another  half-hour  had 
passed  she  was  sleeping  as  calmly  as  a  child. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  her  Dr.  Littleton's  opinion,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  went  back  to  his  dressing-room  to  finish  his 
letters.  "  It  would  be  a  shame  to  cloud  such  perfect  happi- 
ness ;  besides,  there  is  no  need  to  tell  her." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  do  not  overwork  yourself,  and 
you  may  outlive  me."  Those  were  Littleton's  words,  and  he 
meant  them  too.  "  A  weak  heart.  What  does  that  signify  ? 
Hundreds  of  men  have  weak  hearts.  Moderate  exercise, 
plenty  of  work,  and  a  quiet  conscience,  and  I  may  make  an 
old  man  yet.  God  grant  it  for  my  wife's  sake  1"  For  it 
was  of  her  he  had  thought  when  he  went  to  the  clever 
specialist  to  ask  him  the  reason  of  some  troublesome  symp- 
toms that  had  lately  troubled  him ;  of  her,  and  not  of  the 
brilliant  future  that  his  friends  had  prophesied  for  him. 

Two  years  before  he  had  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  since  then  he  had  been  regarded  as 
a  rising  man,  and  one  who  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
members  of  his  party. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

^  "  I  AM   NOT  FREE  " 

''  Duties  are  onn,  events  are  God's." — Cbcil. 

With  all  her  good  intentions,  Mrs.  Wyndham  found  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out  her  little  scheme.  Numerous 
engagements  obliged  her  to  defer  her  visit  to  the  Gate  House. 
There  were  shooting  breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  a  dinner  to 
which  she  and  her  husband  had  been  invited,  and  it  was  ten 
days  before  she  could  secure  a  leisure  afternoon. 
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In  the  mean  time  Gloden  had  again  accidentally  enconniiF 
tered  the  young  master  of  Silcote  Hall.  T 

It  happened  in  this  wise. 

Gloden  had  left  the  Gate  House,  and  had  just  turned  ovl 
of  the  little  lane  into  the  Grantham  road,  when  she  sawm 
young  man  in  shooting-dress  walking  down  the  middle  of  die 
road,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  two  dogs  following 
him  closely.  At  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  him  he 
turned,  and  to  her  surprise  she  saw  it  was  Mr.  Lorimer. 
He  pulled  off  his  cap  with  a  look  of  unmistakable  pleasure 
when  he  saw  her,  and  joined  her  at  once. 

^'  I  am  in  luck  to-day,"  he  said,  genially,  as  Gloden,  per- 
haps to  hide  her  shyness,  stooped  down  and  caressed  the 
dogs.  "  I  have  had  capital  sport  at  the  Gate  Farm,  and 
now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  We  are  going  as 
far  as  Grantham  together,  are  we  not  ?" — as  she  seemed  to 
hesitate  what  to  do  next.  But  Mr.  Lorimer  seemed  to  think 
it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  they  should  wa& 
on  together,  and  as  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  get  rid  of 
him,  Gloden  resigned  herself  to  her  fate. 

'*  Don't  you  find  that  thing  heavy  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a 
glance  at  her  violin-case. 

But  Gloden  only  shook  her  head  with  a  dissenting  smile ; 
and,  indeed,  as  he  noticed  her  light  springy  step  and  upright 
carnage,  and  the  alertness  of  her  movements,  there  seemed 
ho  need  to  offer  his  help. 

*^  You  have  been  to  the  Gate  House,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  always  there  two  afternoons  in  the  week." 

"  I  suppose  you  keep  regular  days  ?"  he  observed,  care- 
lessly. 

"  Tuesdays  and  Fridays."  Then  Gloden  felt  as  though 
she  had  been  a  little  indiscreet.  "  I  give  Hilda  Parry  violin- 
lessons  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 
"  The  Parrys  are  so  kind ;  they  have  promised  to  find  me 
some  more  pupils.     I  hope  soon  to  be  fully  occupied." 

"  The  work  seems  to  agree  with  you,"  he  returned,  looking 
at  her  a  little  keenly.  "  You  seem  as  fit  as  possible ;  ever  so 
much  better  than  when  I  found  you  in  the  plantation.  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  done  up  as  you  were  that  afternoon." 

"  I  believe  I  was  very  tired." 

"  I  should  think  so.  Grantham  seems  to  agree  with  you, 
after  all." 

"  Oh  no ;  please  do  not  say  so  1"  for  this  was  more  than 
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Qfaden  could  swallow.  ^'  If  you  ouly  knew  how  I  hate  it  !*' 
Then,  as  he  looked  rather  surprised  and  disconcerted  at  the 
energy  of  her  tone,  she  went  on,  apologetically,  "  Perhaps  it 
JB-iiorrid  of  me  to  say  that  when  people  are  so  kind  in  finding 
aae  work,  but  if  you  only  knew  what  heimweh — ^real  home- 
ttd^ness  meant,  you  would  understand  how  I  long  for  El- 
taiagham." 

^'  Should  you  care  to  go  back  to  it  now  ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
jiympathetic  tone.  He  was  not  sorry  to  hear  her  speaking  in 
tiiifi  way.  It  showed  that  under  her  coldness  there  was 
plenty  of  heart.  She  had  quite  lost  her  prim  manner,  and 
was  talking  to  him  as  naturally  as  possible. 

^*  You  mean,  should  I  care  to  go  back  with  strangers  at 
the  vicarage  ?  It  would  be  painful,  of  course,  but  I  think  I 
diould  choose  the  pain.  I  would  be  willing  to  live  in  a  cot- 
tage— a  little  whitewashed  cottage  on  the  green — if  I  could 
<Hily  wake  up  every  morning  and  find  myself  at  Eltring- 
ham." 

**  By  Jove  I  you  are  fond  of  the  place."  And  then  he 
stopped,  and  asked  a  little  curiously, "  Were  you  thinking  of 
Eltringham  when  you  played  to  us  on  Tuesday  ?" 

But  as  he  put  this  question,  the  blood  rushed  to  Gloden's 
face. 

''  No,"  she  said,  rather  shortly ;  and  then  she  turned  her 
head  away  and  bit  her  lip.  Why  had  he  asked  her  such  a 
question  ?  If  he  could  only  have  read  the  proud,  ambitious 
thoughts  that  had  surged  through  her  mind  when  she  had 
commenced  playing  1  Those  wild  yearnings  that  had  infused 
such  pathos  into  the  notes,  those  passionate  appeals  and 
regrets,  seemed  to  stretch  and  widen  into  infinity.  Gould 
she  give  them  a  name  ?  How  was  one  to  brand  or  label  the 
immeasurable  cravings  of  the  human  soul  ? 

Beginald  felt  somehow  as  though  he  had  said  the  wrong 
thing. 

^^  I  could  not  tell  you  that  afternoon  what  I  felt  about 
jofur  playing.  I  believe" — with  a  laugh,  as  though  to  hide 
deeper  feeling — '^  that  the  music  fairly  bowled  me  over.  I 
had  a  fit  of  the  blues  afterwards,  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
you,  Miss  Garrick." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  I" 

'^  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  be  sorry.  I  rather  liked 
it  myself,  only  it  has  filled  me  with  the  desire  to  hear  you 
play  again.     If  I  were  to  drop  in  at  the  Gate  House  on 
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Tuesday  afternoon  by  accident — ^the  Winters  are  such  old 
friends,  and  are  always  glad  to  see  me— would  yon  play  to 
us  again  ?" 

"  You  must  not  do  that,"  slie  returned,  decidedly.  "  My 
time  is  pledged  to  Miss  Winter,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our 
programme  that  I  should  entertain  her  visitors."  8he  spoke 
with  considerable  firmness ;  and  then  her  manner  changed. 
*'  Please  do  not  ex|)ect  me  to  do  that,  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  think, 
I  am  almost  sure,  that  Mrs.  Winter  does  not  care  for  my 
playing,  and  it  would  create  awkwardness.  If  there  be  any 
other  opportunity,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  play  to  you." 

"  Thanks  awfully.  I  am  quite  sure  lots  of  opportunities 
will  turn  up,  and  then  I  will  keep  you  to  your  promise." 

But  he  thought  it  safer  policy  to  change  the  subject.  He 
supposed  Miss  Wentworth  had  been  ungracious ;  he  knew  of 
old  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  gain  her  favour.  Very 
likely  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  keep  Miss  Carrick  in 
her  place,  and  not  to  encourage  Violet  in  any  intimacy  with 
her  young  music-teacher.  Perhaps  she  did  not  come  into 
the  drawing-room  at  all,  and  he  could  hardly  ask  for  admis- 
sion to  the  gable-room  unless  Constance  were  with  him.  He 
must  just  wait  and  see  what  turned  up ;  but  on  one  thing 
he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind — ^that  Miss  Carrick  should 
play  to  him  again. 

He  was  astonished  himself  at  the  persistency  with  which 
her  playing  haunted  him.  He  had  wakened  up  one  or  two 
mornings  with  those  wild  melancholy  strains  sounding  in  his 
ears ;  and  not  only  that,  but  her  striking  personality  that 
day  had  been  a  revelation  to  him. 

Was  she  always  transformed  in  the  same  way?  When 
she  played  he  wanted  to  hear  her  again,  and  to  answer  his 
own  question.  He  had  not  thought  her  at  all  pretty,  hardly 
good-looking,  when  he  had  first  seen  her— only  a  pale,  un- 
happy-looking girl  with  a  proud,  chilling  manner.  Not  in- 
significant, certainly — Miss  Carrick  could  never^  be  that ; 
but,  compared  to  other  women  that  he  knew,  to  Constance, 
to  his  own  poor  Car,  to  Violet  Winter,  she  was  almost  plain. 

He  looked  at  her  now  as  these  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  wrong  in 
his  first  hasty  criticism,  and  that  she  was  certainly  not  with- 
out her  good  points.  She  was  wonderfully  graceful,  and 
her  face  was  full  of  expression  ;  but  she  did  not  look  as  she 
had  looked  that  afternoon  at  the  Gate  House,  with  the  back- 
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ground  of  red  silk  curtains  behind  her,  and  the  glow  of 
some  strange  beauty  in  her  face.  Then,  by  an  odd  transi- 
tion of  thought,  he  wondered  what  Car  would  have  thought 
of  her.  He  imagined  her  sitting  in  his  place,  looking  fair, 
calm,  and  stately.  "  Good  execution,  but  too  many  man- 
nerisms for  my  taste,  Reginald  ;*'  he  could  almost  hear  her 
say  that. 

"  How  is  Harvey  ?"  he  asked,  rather  abruptly ;  for  they 
were  nearly  in  sight  of  Market  Street  now,  and  Miss  Car* 
rick  had  become  rather  silent.  ''  By-the-by,  I  shall  expect 
him  to  look  me  up  next  Saturday.'' 

^'  But  you  are  engaged ;  you  have  visitors,''  she  objected. 

"  What  of  that  ?"  he  returned,  airily ;  "  the  more  the 
merrier — ^that  is  the  motto  at  Silcote  Hall.  If  I  had  my 
own  way,  I  would  cram  the  house  from  now  to  Christmas. 
Well,  perhaps  not  this  year" — checking  himself  as  he  re- 
miembered  this  was  hardly  a  speech  for  a  disconsolate  widower 
to  make — "  but  most  years.  I  am  a  very  sociable  person. 
Miss  Carrick ;  I  am  fond  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  I  am 
especially  fond  of  giving  them  a  good  feed." 

"  Yes ;  but  about  Harvey,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  said,  colour- 
ing, but  keeping  to  her  point,  for  she  was  glad  of  having 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  ^'  You  are  very  kind 
to  my  dear  boy,  and  you  made  him  so  happy  in  giving  him 
those  rabbits,  but  you  must  not  encourage  him  too  much. 
Harvey  is  so  young,  he  does  not  quite  understand.  If  you 
are  too  kind  to  him  you  will  win  his  affection,  and  then  he 
will  be  always  wanting  to  go  to  Silcote,  and  you  will  find 
him  terribly  in  the  way." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  and  I.  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly," was  the  blunt  answer. 

''  Yes ;  but  you  must  not  be  so  kind,"  she  persisted,  though 
her  task  was  making  her  a  little  nervous,  and  she  was  stum- 
bling over  her  words,  f^  It  is  putting  Harvey  in  a  false  po- 
sition. You  must  see  that,  under  his  present  circumstances 
— in  our  present  situation" — correcting  herself — "  he  must 
not  expect  to  be  on  terms  of  equality  with  people.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  different,  and  people  were  glad  to  know  us ; 

but  now Surely  you  understand  what  I  mean,  Mr. 

Lorimer" — a  little  resentfully,  for  he  did  not  show  the  least 
intention  of  helping  her. 

^*  I  know  you  have  been  talking  awful  rubbish,  begging 
your  pardon,  Miss  Carrick.     Oh,  I  understand  what  you 
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mean  wdl  enough,  but  I  am  not  going  to  put  it  into  words. 
You  may  just  make  your  mind  easy  about  Harvey ;  he  is  a 
fine  litUe  chap,  and  I  am  going  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him. 
He  is  coming  up  to  Silcote  on  Saturday,  and  I  will  send 
him  back  in  the  dogcart.  You  are  not  afraid  to  trust  him 
with  me?" 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not." 

*^  All  right.  I  was  half  afraia  you  were  going  to  say  that 
next.  What  an  awfully  scrupulous  person  you  are,  Miss 
Carrick  I  Harvey  and  I  are  easy-going,  happy-go-lucky  peo- 
ple, not  your  sort  at  all.  On  second  thoughts,"  continued 
Beginald,  reflectively,  "  your  kind  of  conscience  would  not 
suit  me;  it  is  too  prickly.  It  would  give  me  moral  indiges- 
tion. Ah !  here  we  are  at  Market  Street,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  intend  to  leave  me.  Will  you  let  me  step  in  and 
give  Mrs.  Carrick  this  brace  of  partridges?  I  meant  to 
have  offered  them  to  you,  but,  on  my  honour,  I  dare  not  after 
this  amazing  display  of  scrupulosity.  I  see  plainly  that  yoa 
intend  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  me." 

Then  Gloden,  for  once  in  her  life,  acted  on  a  curious  im- 
pulse, for  she  put  out  her  hand  palm  uppermost  in  a  most 
suggestive  way. 

^'  If  you  Teally  meant  those  partridges  for  me,  I  will  take 
them,  and  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lorimer;  but  you 
must  not  be  so  extravagantly  generous.  Harvey  brought 
back  some  beautiful  game  from  Silcote  ten  days  ago." 

"Did  he?  I  forgot  that.  Well,  you  are  making  hand- 
some amends  for  all  the  rubbish  you  talked ;"  and  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  face  brightened.  It  brightened  still  more  a«  Gloden 
thanked  him  with  one  of  her  radiant  smiles. 

"  Aunt  Clemency,"  she  said,  a  little  breathlessly,  *'  I  met 
Mr.  Lorimer  just  now,  and  he  has  given  me  these  partridges ; 
he  has  just  shot  them.  Uncle  Eeuben  will  enjoy  them ;  he 
is  so  fond  of  game." 

"Yes,  but  he  rarely  tastes  it;  beef  and  mutton  are  more 
in  our  line.  I  don't  call  to  mind  that  the  squire  has  ever 
sent  us  even  a  rabbit  before ;  but  it  must  be  all  along  of 
Harvey." 

"  Of  course  it  is  Harvey,  Aunt  Clemency,"  returned  Glo- 
den, a  little  sharply ;  and  then  she  went  up  to  her  room. 

"  Was  I  wrong  to  take  them  ?  Was  it  forward  of  me  ?" 
she  asked,  tormenting  herself  in  her  usual  fashion.  "  But 
when  he  said  that,  that  I  meant  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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bimy  I  could  not  lielp  putting  oiit  my  hand  for  tlie  birds. 
He  is  so  kind  that  it  quite  pains  me  to  be  so  stiff  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  I  do  it  for  the  best."  And  she  sighed ;  for 
Q^ioden  was  young,  far  too  young  to  lead  this  self-dependent, 
repressive  life,  and  the  youth  within  her  was  beginning  to 
clamour  and  rebel  against  such  unnatural  conditions. 

Another  week  passed.  Harvey  had  paid  a  third  visit  to 
the  hall.  There  had  been  no  further  present  of  game ;  but 
G-loden  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  Harvey  intenclpd  to 
spend  all  his  weekly  holidays  there,  and  that  he  regarded 
Silcote  as  his  private  hunting-ground.  The  Wyndham  boys, 
young  as  they  were,  were  additional  attractions  to  him,  and 
when  Mr.  Lorimer  invited  him  to  bring  Bernard  Trevor  with 
him  on  the  following  Saturday,  Harvey's  cup  of  bliss  was 
filled  to  the  brim. 

^^ Isn't  it  awfully  jolly  of  him,  Glow?"  he  exclaimed  that 
evening,  as  they  walked  up  and  down  the  best  room  in  the 
twilight.  This  was  an  old  habit.  Harvey  called  it  "prowl- 
ing a  bit."  They  would  walk  up  and  down  with  arms  inter- 
laced, keeping  step  and  talking  hard,  until  Gloden  declared 
she  was  tired.  '^  Bernard  wants  to  go  dreadfully,  only  he 
says  his  mother  does  not  know  Mr.  Lorimer,  because  she 
never  goes  out.  Won't  he  be  fine  and  pleased,  as  Aunt 
Clem  is  so  fond  of  saying?  He  will  be  ready  to  jump  out 
of  his  skin  when  I  give  him  Mr.  Lorimer's  invitation." 

«  Will  his  mother  let  him  go  ?" 

**  Of  course  she  will,  like  a  shot.  Bless  you  !  everybody 
in  Grantham  thinks  no  end  of  Mr.  Lorimer.  The  boys  are 
as  envious  as  possible  when  they  hear  I  am  going  to  Silcote. 
Bob  Stourton — his  father  keeps  the  grocery  stores,  Stourton 
Brothers,  in  High  Street — ^he  is  a  mean,  carneying  sort  of 
chap,  and  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  hands  off  him.  Well, 
what  do  you  suppose  Bob  had  the  cheek  to  say  yesterday  ? 
Wouldn't  I  take  him  to  Silcote  just  to  see  the  rabbits? 
Catch  me.  Stourton  Brothers,  indeed  1"  and  Harvey  gave  a 
short  derisive  laugh. 

'^  But,  Harvey  dear,  our  position  is  not  much  better. 
Uncle  Reuben  says  that  Stourton  Brothers  are  so  rich  that 
they  mean  to  retire.  They  have  a  private  house  now  near 
the  Parrya',  and  there's  some  talk  of  my  giving  violin-lessons 
to  the  two  girls." 

"  Yes ;  but  they  are  awful  cads.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Lori- 
mer does  not  see  the  difference  ?" 
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"  Ah  !  but  think  of  Uncle  Reuben,  Harvey/*  She  ought 
not  to  have  said  it,  but  the  words  escaped  from  her  involun- 
tarily. 

"  Come  now,  I  call  that  too  bad,  Glow,"  replied  Harvey, 
in  an  injured  tone.  "  You  are  always  spoiling  things  for  a 
fellow,  and  it  is  not  fair,  either.  Why,  Stourton  Brothers 
wear  white  aprons,  and  you  can  see  Stourton  junior  any  day 
in  the  butter  department,  slicing  fat  bacon  for  the  old  women , 
and  dropping  his  A's  all  over  the  shop.  And  to  compare 
them  with  poor  old  Uncle  Reuben  !  It  is  not  nice  of  you  a 
bit,  Antelope ;  and  as  for  Aunt  Clem,  though  she  does  talk 
about  being  fine  and  proud,  well,  that  is  only  her  way,  and  I 
am  as  fond  of  her  as  possible !"  cried  the  lad,  bravely,  only 
his  cheeks  were  burning  in  the  darkness.  ^'  And  if  she  isn't 
a  lady  like  our  own  mother,  she  is  a  lady  in  her  way,  and  it 
is  a  grand  way,  too."  And  Gloden  had  nothing  to  answer 
to  this  tirade. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  Harvey  who  was  nearer  the  truth 
than  Gloden,  for  Clemency's  innate  gentleness  and  sweet  old- 
fashioned  notions  made  her  at  least  a  lady  of  the  new  king- 
dom, where  reality,  and  not  its  shadow,  shall  be  the  only 
coinage ;  where  all  disguises  of  mere  rank  or  circumstance 
shall  be  torn  away,  and  in  that  goodly  company  of  heaven's 
aristocracy  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first. 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Wyndham  found  her  opportunity,  and 
one  afternoon,  just  as  the  violin-lesson  was  over,  and  Gloden 
had  opened  Dante,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  that  Violet 
evidently  recognized,  for  she  jumped  up,  exclaiming, ''  That 
is  dear  old  Constance !"  and  brought  her  in  triumphantly. 

She  greeted  Gloden  with  much  cordiality,  and  then  set- 
tled herself  cosily  in  the  window-recess,  talking  all  the 
while. 

"  Is  this  n6t  like  old  times,  Vi  ?  only  Miss  Carrick  is  an 
interloper.  Now,  pray  do  not  look  alarmed.  Miss  Carrick, 
for  my  visit  is  to  you  as  well  as  to  Miss  Winter,  so,  you  see, 
you  are  not  a  bit  in  the  way.  Were  you  going  to  read 
Dante?  Never  mind;  the  gruesome  old  Florentine  will 
keep,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  instead,  and  this  is  my  first 
visit  to  the  gable-room  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  least.  Do 
you  remember  that  Reg  always  would  call  it  the  gabble* 
room,'  because  he  said  we  did  nothing  but  chatter  in  it?'* 

"  One  does  not  forget  that  sort  of  thing,  Constance." 

''  No  indeed  \  and  you  and  Reg  were  such  great  alliea. 
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Now,  I  am  going  to  make  a  daring  proposition.  Do  let  us 
have  tea  up  here  instead  of  in  the  drawing-room.'* 

"  By  all  means/'  returned  Violet,  easily.  "  Cousin  Tess 
will  be  in  a  nice  temper.  She  always  is  when  I  order  tea  up 
here,  but  I  often  do  it.  I  have  arranged  a  code  of  signals 
with  Dawson.  There  1" — as  she  manipulated  the  bell — "  he 
will  know  now  that  I  want  tea  for  three,  and  he  will  send 
Dorcas  up  with  it." 

And  Violet  was  right.  Ten  minutes  had  barely  elapsed 
before  a  neat-looking  housemaid  appeared  with  the  teatray. 
A  low  table  was  drawn  to  the  window-recess,  and  Constance 
examined  the  cups  with  childish  interest,  gloating  over  their 
quaint  shape. 

"  The  same  dear  old  cups !"  she  said,  enthusiastically. 

Constance  was  a  clever  strategist.  She  did  not  at  once 
open  her  mission.  She  waited  until  Gloden  seemed  at  her 
ease  with  her,  and  then  she  approached  the  subject  by  judi- 
cious praises  of  her  playing. 

"  You  have  real  genius,  Miss  Carrick,"  she  said,  seriously ; 
"  you  carried  us  all  away  the  other  day.  We  were  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Hamerton,  who  is 
no  mean  judge,  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a  sin  and  shame 
to  hide  such  a  talent." 

"  Do  you  call  this  hiding  it  ?"  returned  Gloden,  in  surprise, 
but  she  was  not  a  little  gratified  by  this  warm  commendation. 
'^  I  think  I  am  getting  on  famously.  I  have  two  pupils  already, 
and  I  expect  I  shall  soon  have  more." 

^'  Pupils  1  Ah,  I  dare  say !"  exclaimed  Constance,  con- 
temptuously; *^  but  fancy  wasting  such  execution  on  a  few 
Grantham  young  ladies  1  You  must  come  to  town,  Miss 
Carrick,  and  go  in  for  regular  training  under  Boski.  You 
have  heard  him  play,  of  course.  He  is  what  my  brother 
would  call  the  boss  of  violinists,  and  then  he  is  so  strict. 
He  never  takes  a  pupil  whom  he  thinks  will  not  do  him  credit, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  Boski  has  given  you  lessons  will  be  a 
brilliant  recommendation  in  itself." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  I  am 
a  devout  admirer  of  Boski ;  but  his  lessons  are  among  the 
good  things  that  are  not  for  me." 

^*  But  that  is  nonsense,"  returned  Constance,  speaking  so 
exactly  like  her  brother  that  Gloden  quite  started;  she 
seemed  to  hear  him  say  again,  ^^  You  have  been  talking 
awful  rubbish."    "  You  may  have  your  good  things  too  it 
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you  will  only  open  your  hands  widely  enough.  Let  me  finish 
what  I  was  saying,  and  we  will  discuss  details  afterwards.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a  year  under  Boski  would  enable  you  to 
play  at  concerts,  but  of  course  he  would  settle  all  that.  You 
would  have  to  take  lodgings  in  town.  I  know  of  some  nice 
rooms  in  Regent's  Park,  not  at  all  dear,  kept  by  an  old  ser- 
vant of  mine.  Mrs.  Drake  is  such  a  nice  woman.  3he  has 
a  permanent  lodger,  an  old  lady  who  pays  her  well,  and  then 
she  has  two  other  little  rooms.  You  would  not  be  too  far 
from  Boski's  there — ^he  lives  is  Connaught  Square.  It  would 
be  just  a  nice  little  walk,  and  I  would  come  and  look  after 
ou  and  introduce  you  to  some  nice  people ;  so  you  would  not 
e  dull.  Besides,  Boski  would  insist  on  six  hours'  practice  a 
day,  so  you  would  really  have  no  time  to  mope." 

'*  May  I  say  a  word  now,  Mrs.  Wyndham  ?"  asked  Gloden, 
humbly,  but  there  was  a  contumacious  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  No,  not  yet ;  you  shall  have  your  turn  presently,  and  I 
have  not  quite  finished.  Of  .course,  you  are  going  to  tell  me 
that  Signer  Boski's  terms  are  exorbitant.  So  they  are  for 
rich  people,  but  he  is  very  generous  with  his  poorer  pupils, 
and  is  always  willing  to  lower  his  price  for  them ;  he  is  far 
more  anxious  for  his  pupils  to  do  him  credit  than  to  make 
money  out  of  them.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  I 
know  what  a  generous-minded  man  he  is." 

"  I  have  always  heard  so" — in  a  low  voice. 

^'  Then  you  have  heard  the  truth ;  and  I  have  only  to  in- 
troduce you  in  my  own  way,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  he  takes 
an  interest  in  you.  The  want  of  means,  my  dear  Miss  Car- 
rick — ^you  see  I  am  speaking  very  frankly — need  not  deter 
you  in  the  least ;  my  husband  and  I  would  arrange  that.  It 
would  be  a  safe  investment.  You  would  make  your  ddlmt  at 
Princes'  Hall,  and  then  at  our  house ;  engagements  would 
flow  in,  and  you  would  very  soon  repay  us.  Come,  is  this  not 
a  grand  programme  for  your  future  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,"  returned  Gloden,  but  she  spoke  in  a  dreamy 
manner.  Mrs.  Wyndham's  glowing  description  had  roused  a 
tumult  within  her.  Why,  this  was  one  of  her  old  air-castles 
that  she  had  built  so  long  ago,  and  it  was  impregnated  with 
the  scent  of  lilies  and  the  sweet  spicy  breath  of  the  pine- 
woods.  How  often  she  had  closed  her  eyes  and  seen  herself 
standing,  violin  in  hand,  on  the  platform  of  some  crowded 
concert-room — at  St.  James's  Hall,  for  example,  or  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  with  Manns'  baton  in  hand  below  her — she 
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eould  liear  the  applause,  tlie  bravos,  and  the  clapping  of 
hands.  "  The  celebrated  young  violinist,  Gloden  Carrick" — 
that  is  what  they  called  her.  Perhaps  there  would  be  a  bou- 
quet or  a  wreath  flung  at  her  feet,  but  that  would  be  in  the 
eyening.  '^  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  I" — ^waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  dead  silence,  and  that  both  Mrs.  Wyndham 
and  Violet  were  looking  at  her  curiously.  '^  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  rude,  but  your  words  made  me  think  about  so  many 
thiugs.'' 

^'That  is  what  I  want  you  to  say — that  you  will  think 
about  it  yery  seriously.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  inter- 
fering, Miss  Carrick,  but  I  am  so  used  to  help  people ;  and 
they  neyer  mind  me— they  know  it  makes  me  so  happy." 

"  You  are  yery  kind — you  are  more  than  kind,  and  I  am 
eyer  so  much  obliged  to  you.''  And  then  Gloden  stopped, 
and  there  was  a  great  softness  in  her  eyes.  It  seemed  to 
her  at  that  moment  that  in  all  her  life  she  had  neyer  seen 
such  a  loyely  face  as  the  one  before  her,  and  surely  she  was 
as  good  as  she  was  beautiful. 

"  Then  you  will  let  me  help  you  ?"— with  graceful  en- 
treaty. 

^^  I  would  let  you  help  me  if  I  could  accept  help  from 
any  one,  but  there  are  other  hindrances  beside  my  pride. 
You  tempt  me  yery  strongly,  Mrs.  Wyndham.  The  life  you 
describe  is  one  that  I  should  loye,  and,  though  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  it,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have  dis- 
appointed your  expectations;  but  I  am  not  free  to  choose 
my  life." 

"  Not  free,  my  dear  Miss  Carrick  ?" 

^  No.  I  haye  my  brother  to  consider.  I  haye  promised 
my  father— ^I  promised  it  when  he  lay  in  his  cofin — that  I 
would  neyer  leave  Harvey ;  on  his  death-bed  he  committed 
him  to  me  as  a  sacred  charge.  I  said  then  that  I  would 
keep  near  him,  that  I  would  find  some  way  for  our  being 
together  as  long  as  he  needed  me ;  but  I  said  more  than  that 
a^rwards.  This  is  why  I  am  living  at  Grantham,  though 
I  hate  my  life  here,  because  I  am  too  poor  to  make  any  sort 
of  home  for  him ;  because  it  is  better  for  him  that  I  live  in 
this  way.  But  perhaps  by-and-by,  when  he  is  older  and  I 
have  formed  a  connection,  we  may  still  have  a  home  of  our 
own." . 

'<  Could  it  not  be  arranged  for  Harvey  to  come  to  town 
too  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wyndham,  but  she  spoke  with  some  hesi* 
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tation.    ''Perhaps  Mr.  Carrick  would  be  chargeable  for  bis 
nephew's  maintenaDce  ?" 

'*  Impossible  I  Not  for  worlds  would  I  ask  him ;  he  and 
Aunt  Clemency  would  be  shocked  at  the  mere  idea.  They 
are  old-fashioned  people,  and  have  such  limited  ideas ;  and 
then  they  are  so  fond  of  Harvey — ^it  would  be  so  cruel  to 
propose  to  take  him  away ;  besides — oh,  there  are  so  many 
besides  1 — Harvey  would  be  miserable  in  London.  He  is  a 
country  boy;  he  likes  plenty  of  space  and  freedom,  and 
though  he  looks  so  well  he  is  not  strong ;  more  than  once  we 
have  been  anxious  about  him.  No,  no ;  if  everything  else 
were  arranged — Signer  Boski's  lessons^  Harvey's  mainte- 
nance, and  my  own — I  could  not  doom  my  poor  boy  to 
London  lodgings.'' 

*'  I  did  not  expect  all  these  difficulties,"  sighed  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham.  She  was  grievously  disappointed,  but  even  she  could 
not  say  that  Gloden  wajs  wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  she  ad- 
mired the  girl  for  her  resolution  and  devotion  to  her  brother. 
<<  We  could  not  have  the  boy  on  our  hands  too,"  she  said 
afterwards  to  Violet.  '^  Harcourt  would  have  put  down  his 
foot  at  once,  and  rightly  too.  We  might  have  got  him  into 
Merchant  Taylors',  perhaps.  Dr.  Morton  would  have  helped 
us,  but  he  is  a  delicate-looking  boy,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
underground  railway  and  small  lodgings  would  not  have 
suited  him ;  but  it  does  seem  such  a  grievous  pity  that  Miss 
Carrick  should  be  sacrificed." 

^*  Perhaps  she  will  not  always  be  sacrificed,"  returned 
Violet ;  ''  and  after  all  she  is  doing  the  right  thing." 

"  Have  you  really  made  up  your  mind  to  the  impossibility 
of  my  scheme  ?  Is  there  no  loophole  left,  no  glimmer  of 
hope  ?"  asked  Constance,  when  Gloden  rose  as  though  to 
dose  the  conversation. 

"  There  is  no  loophole  that  I  can  see,"  she  returned ;  but 
she  was  very  pale  now,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
''  But,  all  the  same,  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  you  for 
your  generous  proposal ;  so  few  people  would  have  interested 
themselves  in  a  stranger." 

"  Ah,  but  all  people  are  not  Constance,"  observed  Violet, 
with  an  affectionate  glance  at  her  friend.  "  You  will  know 
what  she  is  one  day.  Miss  Carrick."  And  then  they  both 
accompanied  Gloden  to  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

"  I  don't  wonder  she  interested  him,"  said  Constance  half 
to  herself,  as  Gloden  looked  back  at  them  with  one  of  her 
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hrilliant  smiles.  '^  There  is  something  very  unusual  about 
her ;  she  somehow  takes  hold  of  one." 

'^  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?"  asked  Violet  a  little  in- 
quisitively, as  she  bent  over  the  balustrades. 

But  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  prudent,  and  did  not  explain 
herself]  for  '*  Speech  is  silvern,  and  silence  is  golden," 
thought  Constance. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

OABRIELLS  DE  BRIENNE. 

"  I  have  ft  room  wherein  no  one  enters 
Save  I  myself  ftlone ; 
There  sits  a  blessed  memory  on  a  throne, 
There  my  life  centres." 

Christika  Rosetti. 

^'  Felix,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.'' 

'^  Excuse  me  for  one  moment,  Mrs.  Wyndham.  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  ring  the  bell  and  despatch  these  letters,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  answer  a  score  of  questions." 

"  Ah,  very  well,"  returned  Constance,  carelessly ;  "  finish 
your  business  first.  There  is  not  the  least  hurry,  but,  as  I 
have  been  as  quiet  as  the  tradiUonal  mouse  for  the  last  hour 
and  a  half,  I  thought  I  might  break  the  silence." 

^'  You  have  been  as  good  as  gold,"  returned  Mr.  Hamerton, 
as  he  addressed  his  last  envelope,  "  and  you  shall  have  your 
innings  presently.  I  have  been  dull  company  for  you  this 
afternoon,  but  I  will  make  up  for  it  by-and-by ;"  and  he 
gathered  up  his  letters  and  business  documents,  with  a  word 
or  two  to  the  servants,  while  Constance  laid  aside  her  knit- 
ting and  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

It  was  a  damp,  cheerless  afternoon  in  October.  There 
had  been  rain  earlier  in  the  day,  nevertheless  the  squire  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  had  driven  out  some  miles  to  join  a  shooting- 
party  at  Combe  Lea ;  but  the  morning  post  had  brought  Mr. 
Hamerton  such  a  budget  of  business  letters,  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  remain  at  home. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brisk  constitutional  with  Rex 
and  Ninian  as  his  companions,  he  had  been  writing  most  of 
the  day,  and,  as  he  came  forward  to  the  firo^  he  stretched 
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out  his  armfl  with  a  gesture  of  mingled  weariness  and  relief, 
and  sank  in  the  easy-chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
earned  repose. 

"  How  tired  you  look,  Felix !  and  yes,  I  think — I  am  sure 
' — ^that  you  are  thinner.  Harcourt  says  you  work  far  too 
hard." 

"Does  he?" — rather  indifferently.  "I  will  get  myself 
weighed  when  I  go  hack  to  town.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
bag  he  and  Reginald  are  'making  ?  Fancy  losing  a  day  at 
Combe  Lea  because  of  that  confounded  Brabazan  case  I  It 
is  hard  lines,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Wyndham  ?" 

^'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  sympathize  with  you,  but,  you  see, 
I  am  the  gainer.  I  have  never  got  you  alone  for  a  single 
minute,  Felix,  and  I  do  so  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  never 
have  one  of  our  cosy  chats  now." 

Then  he  smiled  at  her,  but  made  no  answer.  He  was 
quite  content  to  sit  there  in  the  yellow  firelight,  watching 
the  branches  of  the  elms  sway  to  and  fro,  while  the  damp 
leaves  pattered  down  on  the  grass.  He  loved  October,  dry 
or  wet,  crisp  or  humid  \  he  loved  the  mellowness  and  the 
softness,  and  the  full  flavour  of  the  late  autumn  days  with 
their  suggestive  melancholy,  and  perhaps  the  touch  of  frosts 
toward  night  that  warns  of  the  coming  winter ;  and  he  loved, 
too,  the  companionship  of  the  fair-faced  woman  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  and  he  was  quite  willing,  that  she  should 
discourse  to  him  in  her  cheerful,  bright  way.  Perhaps  she 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  Rex.  He  and  Reginald  were 
fellow-sponsors,  and  he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
boy;  indeed,  both  the  little  lads  were  dear  to  him.  But 
Constance's  next  speech  gave  him  a  shock ;  it  might  have 
been  a  hand-grenade,  it  routed  him  so  effectually. 

"  Felix,  we  are  old  friends — chums,  as  you  men  call  it, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Have  you  ever  been  in 
love?" 

He  was  so  astonished  that  he  sat  up  erect  in  his  chair  and 
stared  at  Jber ;  but  Constance,  who  was  watching  him  closely, 
saw  that  he  had  turned  a  little  pale  and  caught  his  breath. 

"  Dear  friend,"  she  said  very  softly — ^and  nothing  could 
be  more  caressing  than  her  manner — "  don't  think  me  horrid 
for  asking  the  question  so  bluntly ;  but  you  know  how  much 
I  have  your  interest  at  heart.  I  do  not  think  Laura  and 
Sophy  could  be  more  anxious  for  your  welfare.  And  I  have 
BO  often  wondered  why  you  are  so  averse  to  matrimony." 
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*<  Alkmeu  do  not  matiy,"  be  returned,  defending  himself 
somewhat  l^melj^ ;  but  the  firm  lips  twitched  a  little  nervously^ 
and  he  did  Qot  Ipok  ^.t  her  as  he  spoke.  "  You  know  I  think 
you  almost  perfect,  Mrs,  Wyndham,  and  you  have  full  liberty 
to  speak  to  b^  aa  ypu  choose ;  but  if  I  could  bring  myself 
to  accuse  you  of  a  fault,  it  is  that  you  are  too  anxious  about 
youjf  friends." 

'^  You  are  fitting  it  yery  kindly,  Felix.  You  mean  I  ani 
an  iaterferiBg^  matchrmaking  woman,  and  in  a  way  you  are 
right.  X  must  meddle  in  my  friends'  affairs,  and  try  and  put 
them  right.  If  I  Iov.q.  people,  their  interests  are  mine.  I' 
cannot  separate, myself  fiom  them.  Harcourt  often  lectures 
me  aj>out  it.  He  calls,  it  abandoned  self-indulgence,  an  over- 
exuberant  sympathy-;"  and  then  she  stopped,  and  looked  in 
hia  eyes,  as  he  slowly  raised  them  to  hers.  "  Tell  me  all 
ahout  it,  ]^elix ;  our  old  friendship  gives  me  the  right  to  ask. 
Who  is  she,  and  where  did  you  meet  her  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Wyndham" — and  then  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was 
a  fi^ilure-r.^'  are  you  a  witch  ?  Who.  has  put  such  a  suspicion 
into  your  head  ?  Have  I  ever  dropped  a  word  that  could 
lead  you  o^  any  one  to  imagine  that  I  am  not  a  whole-hearted 
bachelor?" 

"  Never,"  was  th^  frank  answer.  "  You  have  always  been 
cheerful  and  even-tempered,  and  your  thoughtful  moods  are 
as  much  a  part  of  your  nature  as  Reggie's  light-heartedness 
belongs  to  his.  No  word  or  look  has  betrayed  you  until  this 
moment,  when  my  abrupt  question  took  you  by  surprise,  and 
you  were  not  quite  ready  with  your  answer." 

"  Then  why—' — "  he  began,  but  she  interrupted  him. 

/'It  is  not  easy  to  say  hpw  the  surmisq  has  arisen.  I 
think  it  was  a  chance  word  of  Reggie's ;  he  looked  rather 
solemn  one  day  when  I  was  talking  about  you." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  Mrs,  Wyndham,  that,  in  spite  of  our 
close  friendship^  Reginald  and  I  have  never  spoken  on  this 
subject.  He  has  often  chaffed  me  on  my  supposed  hard- 
heartQdness ;  lots  of  my  friends  have  done  that.  A  bachelor 
is  a  fair  target  for  married  men's  jokes." 

'^  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  Reggie  guesses  something,"  re- 
turned Constance,  gravely, "  though  he  would  be  angry  with 
me  for  hinting  at  such  a  thing.  But  why  are  we  wasting 
time  like  this,  Felix  ?  You  will  tell  me,  will  you  not,  about 
this  old  trouble.  For  trouble  there  is,  and  must  be ;  I  am 
certain  of  that  now." 
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And  thus  hardly  pressed,  Felix  yielded  up  his  secret.  To 
no  one  else  wonld  he  have  told  it,  except  to  this  woman, 
who  had  taken  a  sister's  place  to  him ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
as  the  seal  of  silence  was  removed,  and  his  lips  spoke  the 
heloved  name,  the  heaviness  of  that  hidden  burden  that  he 
had  carried  so  many  years  seemed  to  lighten  strangely. 

And  this  was  the  substance  of  what  Felix  Hamerton  told 
that  October  afternoon,  while  twilight  faded  into  dusk,  and 
then  into  darkness.  And  Constance  listened  in  that  moved 
sympathetic  silence  that  is  more  eloquent  than  words. 

It  was  during  that  long  summer  wandering  seven  years 
ago  that  he  had  encountered  his  fate ;  when  the  fair  face  of 
Gabrielle  de  Brienne  had  first  flashed  on  him,  for  whose 
dear  sake  he  was  indifferent  to  all  other  women. 

He  was  staying  in  the  little  village  of  L -,  tired .  out 

with  alpine  climbing,  and  in  the  mood  for  a  few  days'  perfect 
rest  and  idleness  in  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  Swiss 
valleys. 

The  tiny  hotel  where  he  put  up  was  full  of  guests,  but  he 
managed  to  secure  a  small  room,  and,  having  unpacked  his 
portmanteau  and  refreshed  himself,  he  sauntered  idly  through 
the  gardens  and  across  a  rustic  bridge  leading  to  some  over- 
hanging woods,  which  clothed  part  of  a  ravine;  beyond 
these  were  glorious  peaks,  clad  in  eternal  snows.  The  whole 
scene  was  superb,  idyllic,  permeated — nay,  saturated  with 
beauty,  and  as  he  crossed  the  little  bridge,  a  curious  thought 
came  into  his  mind.  ^'  If  I  ever  marry,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  I  will  bring  my  bride  here ;  it  is  just  the  spot  for  honey- 
mooning." And  then  he  laughed  at  his  own  thoughts,  for 
the  busy  young  barrister  was  fancy-free,  and  the  woman  who 
was  to  be  his  helpmate  had  not  yet  entered  the  Eden  of  his 
youth. 

A  little  path  led  upward  through  the  wood,  and  here  and 
there  rustic  seats  had  been  placed  for  the  use  of  the  climbers ; 
but  the  irony  of  fate  led  him  aside  from  the  beaten  track  to 
explore  a  little  glade,  that  looked  to  him  wonderfully  in- 
viting. 

A  sort  of  archway  of  tangled  branches  admitted  him  to 
the  dell,  which  was  a  mere  clearing ;  but  nature,  with  lavish 
hands,  had  embellished  it  with  a  thousand  flowers,  and  there, 
standing  under  a  ladder  of  sunbeams  filtered  through  the  tree- 
tops,  like  some  glorified  youthful  angel  crowned  with  yellow 
sunshine,  was  a  slim  girl  in  white,  who  looked  at  him  with 
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grave  dark  eyes,  as  he  stood  there  for  a  momeDt  almost 
petrified  with  surprise,  for  he  had  thought  himself  alone  in 
the  woods. 

And  afterwards,  he  told  Constance,  that  picture  haunted 
him,  and  became  to  him  like  a  waking  dream.  It  would 
flash  upon  him  suddenly  as  he  talked  and  jested  with 
other- women.  The  tiny  glade,  with  its  flower-spangled 
grass,  and  the  sunbeams  playing  on  the  girlish,  uncovered 
head ;  he  dould  see  every  fold  of  her  white  gown,  and  even 
the  bright  elasp  at  her  waist.  Her  hands  were  full  of 
flowers  ;^  but  what  struck  him  more  than  the  unconscious 
grace  of  her  attitude,  was  the  grave,  quiet  penetration  of 
those  dark  eyes.  And  yet  how  momentary  it  had  been  1 
Surely  he  had  not  lingered  more  than  a  few  seconds  before 
raising  his  cap.  With  a  muttered  apology  he  had  turned 
away  and  begun  climbing  the  ravine,  but  after  a  while  he 
had  desisted.  He  was  breathless,  and  some  feeling  of  curi- 
osity made  him  pause  and  descend  the  ravine  again.  He 
woidd  return  to  the  hotel ;  he  had  had  enough  fatigue  for 
one  day.  He  would  loiter  in  the  gardens  tmtil  it  was  time 
for  table  d'hdle. 

If  he  expected  to  see  the  white-robed  nymph  cross  the 
little  bridge  to  the  ch&let,  he  was  disappointed ;  he  had  the 
gardens  to  himself.  But  as  he  seated  himself  at  table 
beside  an  acquaintance,  a  lively  American  widow,  he  saw 
her  a  little  lower  down.  She  was  sitting  between  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  evidently  a  Frenchman,  and  a  fragile, 
pretty  woman  in  gay  attire.  They  were  all  talking  and 
laughing  together.  Once  their  eyes  met,  and  she  blushed 
slightly,  as  though  she  recognized  him ;  but  she  did  not  look 
his  way  again.  Now  and  then  a  low  sweet  laugh  reached 
his  ear,  but  he  could  hear  that  their  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  French. 

".Who  are  those  people,  Mrs.  Brandon?"  he  asked  of  his 
neighbour,  as  they  went  out  into  the  garden  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  the  mountain  peaks  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  and 
he  looked  significantly  after  the  three  retreating  figures. 
"  Ghirde  tu,  ma  petite,"  he  heard  the  gentleman  say  tenderly, 
as  the  young  girl  stumbled  slightly  over  a  frangment  of 
rock  in  the  path ;  "  pas  si  vite,.Gabrielle." 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  Comte  de  Brienne  and  his  wife  and  sister. 
She  is  an  American.  I  knew  her  slightly  before  she  was 
married,  when  she  was  Valeria  Qrant;  she  calls  herself 
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Valerie  neif.  She  wfts  a  -pr^-f  creatvre,  and  tbe  Nevr 
Yorkers  went  mmd  aboQt  bet;  Tl^j  weffettsflf'aliber'asother 
fashion  when  she  took  up  with  a  French  count ;  btai  lihe^ 
afe  pvetty  devoted  to  each  other/* 

^  And  that  young  lady  \»  his  SMter  f 

*' His  step-sister.  YeS';  she  is  Mademoisdie'GdMielle  der 
Brienne.  She  had  jiist  finifihed  her  edmeatioa>  attd  -they 
have  taken  her  out  of  the  cenTent.  I  dure  say  he^  intenckr 
to  find  her  a  husband  as  soon  as  poBsihIei  She  is  really- a 
charming  gir^ — spirituelle;  but  rather ^  gentle  and  dreamy-; 
the  nuns  are  to  blame  for  thii.  Yalerie  is  another  sort ; 
she  has  cMo — ^you  know  what  I  mean.  I  gtiess  slke  makes 
her  husband  pretty  mad  at  times  f  and  Mrs.  Brandon  nodded 
her  head  knowingly. 

"  I  wish  you  would  introduce' we/'  he  said,  a  little* eager! j. 

And  Mrs.  Brandon  promised  with  ready  good  nature  to 
do  so;  but  either  she  forgot  her  promise  or  shoK  keked 
opportunity,  for  she  left  the  next  day  without  giving  FeUz 
the  introduction-  he  desired.  The  whole  of  that  day  he  saw- 
nothing  of  the  eonyte  and  his  party — they  were  absent  on 
some  excursion,  and  did  not  return  until  lat& — ^but  just  as 
he  was  dropping  off  to  sleep^  he  was  roused  by  voices  that 
sounded  as  though  they  proceeded  from  the  balcony  outside 
his  window.  "Good  night,  Valerie;  sleep  w^,  ma  pauvre, 
if  thou  canst.  Take  the  best  of  care  of  her,  Etiense; 
Good  rest  to  you  both,  my  dear  ones."  Those  low  sweet 
tones  belonged  to  Mademoiselle  de  Brienne ;  he  would  have 
sworn  to  them  anywhere. 

The  next  morning  they  were  invisible,  and,  alas  I  he  had 
no  Mrs.  Brandon  to  question.  He  ate  his  dijeimet  discon- 
tentedly, and  strolled  about  somewhat  aimlessly.  He  had 
his' book  with  him,  but  he  did  not  read.  The  mountain  air, 
the  dazzling  snow-peaks,  seemed  to  intoxicate  him,  and  dis- 
pose him  for  mere  idle  dreaming;  he  was  in  that  dangerous 
state  of  bodily  indolence  and  mental  activity  when  any 
excitement  would  be  welcome. 

Later  in  the  day  he  was  returning  from  a  walk  down  a 
steep  little  road,  which  he  had  discovered  would  bring  him> 
by  a  short  cut  to  the  chalet,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
slender  figure  in  grey  standing  beside  a  wayside  cross,  and 
looking  up  at  the  rude  painted  figure  of  the  Christ  with 
tender,  reverent  eyes.  Under  the  straw  hat  he  saw  the 
gleam   of  golden   brown  hair.      It   was   Mademoiselle   de 
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•Brieiine.  He  raised  his  hat  and  woald  haye  ftassed  her,  but 
she  turned  round  and  looked  at  him  almost  appealingly,.  and 
be  involuDtarily  slipped. 

^'  Is  it  possible  that  you  need  my  assista&oe,  mademsi- 
selle  ?"  He  addressed  her  m  French,  and  her  £ace  at  ^nee 
.  brightened. 

'^  That  is  kind,  monsieur,''  she  returned,  with  childlilBe 
naivete  and  framkness.  "  Yon  tave  English,  and  I  speak  the 
langiia^  so  badly.  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  the  infinite 
kindness,  to  4ireet  me  ^to  the  dii&let?  I  have  missed  my 
path  and  am  lost."  As  «he  ^poke  the  last  word  «he  threw 
out  her  hand  with  an  eloquent  little  gestare. 

"  With  ail  the  pleasure  in  life,  mademoiselle.  I  am  gouig 
back  myself,  and  will  condset  yoia.  This  is  a  short  <»t  to 
4he  ehldet.  If  we. take  that  path,  we  shall  be  in. the  ravine 
^where  I  saw  y^ou  yest^ay.  Bnt'^-r-iaii  «fter4hottght  oeoiBr- 
/dug  to  him — ^'^tbe  patji  is  too  steep  and  diffievlt;  w«  bad 
better  take  the  lower  road ;"  for,  with  masculine  eunning, 
'be  ^as  didternitted  to  fo^olong  the  walk  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

fiiiit^he.eoiivent^hadnot  taught  Gabrielle  to  oemprehend 
,«MAnnish  wiles,  -so  she  ^answered  with  the  «tmoat  faith  and 
;«)e4idity,  *^  K  monsieur  be  good  enough  to  be  my  guide,  I 
/HWiist  ioave  the: route  to  him."  At  .whidi  Felix  did  feel 
momentarily  ashamed  of  himself;  but  the  temptation  was 
too  .strong,  the  pleasure  of  looking  iato  those  lovely  eyes  too 
^retat,^and  after  an  instant's  hesitation  he  determuied  on 
taking  the  lower  road. 

Mademoiselle  de  Brienne  aeeompaniod  him  willkigly.  She 
was  «et  Aftt  all  shy,  and  answered  his  queations  with  perfect 
z&ankness;  ^^R»rd  ^^Bpirit^elle"  that  his  Amerioan  friend 
bad  u^ed  was  e^taotly  suited  to  her.  There  was  a  gentleness 
axid  a  jfvethness  ^aboittt  this  yosmg  girl  that  was  almost  inde- 
.Aoribable.  The  purity  and  gravity  of  the  cloister  still  lin- 
gered aboot  her,  b^t  every  now  -and  then  the  natural  joyous- 
ness  of  her  young  life  seemed  to  break  in  upon  her  sedateness ; 
at  such  >momeato  .die  was  charming.  To  Felix  Hamerton 
she  was  a  revelation.  He  had  never  imagined  this  delicate 
and  unique  type  of  girlhood ;  the  dark  eyes  and  pure  oval 
of  her  face,  and  her  pale  olive  complexion,  appeared  to  him 
his  ideal  (^  feminine  beauty.  She  was  evidently  very  young 
And  undeveloped,  but  the  years  aad  life  would  soon  .ripen 
..:ber|  itfc^  alend^  figi]fe.wo«]<ld  ^rouftd  and  .fill  oitt^^  .hut  las  4ie 
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looked  at  lier  lie  tlionglit  that  ho  change  could  improve 
her. 

Before  long  he  knew  all  that  there  was  to  know  about  her. 
She  was  eighteen,  so  Etienne  had  taken  her  away  from  the 
convent.  Etienne  was  her  brother,  the  Comte  de  Brienne. 
He  was  the  best  and  dearest  brother  in  the  world.  Had 
monsieur  spoken  to  him?  Valerie  was  not  French,  or 
Catholique ;  she  was  an  American,  and  Etienne  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  beauty.  Ah !  she  was  droll  at  times,  this 
dear  Valerie,  but  one  could  not  help  loving  her. 

How  was  it  she  had  strayed  away  so  far  from  the  ch§,let  ? 
Would  not  the  comte  be  annoyed  ?  This  was  Felix's  next 
question  ;  but  Gi^brielle  only  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

Doubtless  monsieur  was  right.  Etienne  was  careful  with 
her — he  had  always  a  view  to  the  proprieties ;  but  Valerie 
was  by  no  means  strict.  But  Etienne  would  not  know  of 
her  escapades — he  was  mUes  away ;  a  sudden  business  had 
called  him  to  Paris. 

^^  To  Pans !  Is  it  possible  ?  Do  you  mean,  mademoiselle, 
that  he  has  left  you  behind  ?" 

But  yes.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Had  not  monsicjcur 
heard  what  had  happened  yesterday — how  Valerie  had 
slipped  in  the  ravine  over  a  loose  rock,  and  had  hurt  her 
foot?  It  was  all  black  and  swollen,  and  Lisette,  her  maid, 
had  informed  them  that  madame  had  not  closed  her  eyes  all 
night  for  the  pain.  Could  monsieur  conceive  such  trtstense  T 
The  poor  Etienne  had  gone  off  so  unhappy ;  when  anything 
ailed  Valerie  he  was  miserable. 

"  But  he  will  return,  mademoiselle." 

Ah,  yes,  he  would  return — in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the 
most,  and  then  they  must  go  back  to  Brittany,  where  they 
had  their  home.  Etienne  would  have  liked  to  live  in  Paris, 
but  he  always  said  he  was  not  rich  enough.  ^'  That  is  be- 
cause of  me,  monsieur,''  she  continued,  simply,  ^^  and  because 
of  the  two  little  sisters,  Foinette  and  Marie,  who  are  still  at 
the  convent." 

^^  Are  you  not  glad  to  see  the  world,,  mademoiselle  ?"  he 
asked,  gently. 

^^  Yes,  truly,  monsieur ;  but  all  the  same  I  cried  when  I 
left,  and  the  good  sisters  cried  too.  I  was  their  child,  do 
you  see,  and  I  had  been  there  so  long — ever  since  mamma 
died;  for  what  could  Etienne  do  with  three  little  listers 
when  he  was  fighting  for  his  country  ?    It  is  startling  at 
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first  to  haye  one's  freedom,  and  to  see  people ;  but  wlien  I 
go  to  sleep  at  night  I  am  always  back  in  the  old  convent 
gard.en,  among  the  tall  white  lilies,  that  are  the  flowers 
of  our  ladj,  and  always  I  seem  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  the 
bell  calling  ns  to  the  chapel.  But,  monsieur,  will  not  the 
cbiilet  be  in  sight?  You  must  be  fatigued  with  all  this 
foolish  talk." 

"  Is  it  too  far  ?  Hare  I  tired  you  ?"  he  exclaimed,  anx- 
iously, for  this  idea  had  not  occurred  to. him  before,  and  he 
fancied  that  she  looked  a  little  weary.  "  Will  you.  sit  down, 
mademoiselle,  on  that  fallen  log,  and  rest  a  while  ?" 

But  she  shook  her  head.  ^^  You  must  not  tempt  me,  mon- 
sieur ;  Valerie  will  be  so  anxious.  She  charged  me  not  to 
go  too  far*  When  Valerie  gets  anxious  about  any  one  she 
cries,  and  then  Etienne  is  angry ;  he  does  pot  like  her  to 
sbed  a  tear." 

"But  if  I  have  tired  you,  mademoiselle,  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself,"  returned  Hamerton,  in  sucb  a  remorseful  voice 
that  Gabrielle  smiled. 

"  Why  should  you  speak  in  that  way  ?"  she  said.  *'  It  is 
not  your  fault  or  mine  that  the  road  is  so  long ;  but  indeed 
I  did  not  know  it  was  so  far.  At  the  convents  our  walks 
were  not  long,  and  there  were  no  hills  to  climb  and  to  put 
one  out  of  breath." 

*'  Courage,  mademoiselle ;  L  see  the  roof  of  the  cb&let  be- 
tween the  trees,"  he  observed,  in  a  relieved  tone.  "  Shall 
we  take  this  by-path  ?  it  will  bring  us  to  the  little  glade 
where  I  saw  you  first." 

.  *'  Ah,  ciel  I  how  you  startled  me  that  day  1"  she  exclaimed, 
with  her  low  laugh.  '^Iwas  in  a /dream.  I  was  back  in 
the  convent  garden  among  the  bee-hives,  and  Sister  Th^r^e 
was  droning — droning  out  of  her  big  book ;  and  then  some- 
thing .crackled,  and  there  you  stood,  monsieur,  framed  in 
green  leaves,  as  though  it  were  your  f§te  day,  and  you  looked 
as  though  you  had  seen  a  ghost  or  a  pixie." 

^'  Or  a  woodland  nymph — one  of  Diana's  maidens,"  he  re- 
plied, gravely.  ^'  Now  give  me  your  hand,  mademoiselle ; 
this  is  a  difficult  bit  of  the  path" — and  as  she  laid  her  warm 
soft  palm  in  his,  Felix  felt  a  singular  throb  at  his  heart. 

At  the  bridge  he  left  her,  and  went  back  to  the  little  glade 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  grass.  '^  Gabrielle,"  he  mur* 
inured  to  himself — ^^  Gabrielle.  So  that  is  her  name,  and  it 
fits  her  to  a  nicety ;"  and  then  he  recalled  every  look  and 
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eveij  word  she  bad  spoken.  ^^-I  liave  never  seeti  any  oiie 
like  her/'  he  finished,  as  he  pulled  himself  together  and  re- 
turned to  the  ehalet;  ^^  she  is  so  grave  and  sweet" and  inno- 
cent, 00  childlike  and  impulsive,  and  yet  ledie  is  womanly, 
too." 

At  table  d'hote  he  watched  anxiously  for  her,  httt  she  'did 
not  appear,  and  he  heard  aQ^rwards  that  she  had  taken  her 
.meal  with  the  comtesse,  wliose  accident  confined  her  to  her 
room.  The  next  pioming  he  ling^!«d  in  the  gardens  and 
.ravine,  but  Mademoiselle  de  Brienne  was  invisihle ;  but  after 
the  late  dijeuner  he  encountered  her  in  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  salon,  ^e  wore  her  white  gown  and  a  little  black 
lace  fiehu,  with  a  knot  of  crimson  flowers ;  the  whole  toilette 
appeared  <^arming  to  him.  A  blush  came  to  her  face  when 
she  saw  him,  bnt  she  evidently  expected  to  be  iiddressed. 

"  Good  morning,  mademoiselle.  I  trust  you  have  recov- 
ered from  your  ^fatigue  yesterday,  and  <^at  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse is  progressing  welD' 

"  Thank  Heaven,  yes,  monsieur ;  the  poor^oot  is  leiss  dwoBen 
.and  inflamed.  Jisette,  a;&d^  that  ixmA  Madame  Oarrut^ets — 
how  should  one  pronounce  a  naikie  so  «lificidt  ?>-4ad  imp^To- 
vided  a  couch  in  the  salon,  and  Pierre  had  oaitied  the 'poor 
Valerie,  in  his  strong  arms.  Jt  was  betl;er  for  the  ^ear  stif- 
ferer  to  be  in  the  salon ;  it  was  so  airy,  and  i^e  could  talk 
to  people  and  forget  :her.  foot.  Yiil^ie  wishes  to  thank  you, 
monsieur,  for  yowr  goodness  .to  -me  yesterday,"  finished  ^a- 
brielle ;  "  she  saw  you  in  die  garden  before  d^ewaer.  Is  'it 
your  pleasure  that  I  make  the  introdueticHi  ?" 

'^  CS^rtainly,  mademoisdle;  it'Woidd  gratify  me  much  to  be 
.presented  to  madame." 

And  then  QabrieHe  gravely. and  with  iBueh  dignity  intaro- 
duced  the  infatuated  young  man  to  the  ealon,  where  4iie 
fragile9:bri^t-^ed  countess  lay  in  ^  nest  of  -Indian  shawls 
•on  ft  couch. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  biffliant  smile. 

*"  I  am  pleased  to  mi»ke  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  <Hamer- 
ton.  You  are  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Brandon,  are  you  not  ?  I 
saw  you  talking  to  her  at  tcMe  d'hSte,  You  were  very  good 
to  bring  my  runaway  home  yesterday  ;  she  was  •h  naughty 
child,  and  strayed  too  far.  Yes,  Gabrielle  oh^rie,  you  were 
as  m^hante. as  possible.  I  was  in  a  terrible  fright.  >My 
husband  has  put  her  in  my  charge,  and  she  has  only  lef^-her 
eoAvent  three  .weeks,  and  is  like  a  child  learning  to  walk 
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ftloDe.  Ah,  what  aB  absurd  ^duoatioii  foi*  a. woman  I  Do 
70U  not  agree  with  me  ?  But  I  suppose  it  is  treason  to  say 
so.  There,  Gabnelle,  Mrs.  Carruthers  is  waiting  for  you, 
and  Mr.  Hamerton  is  going  to  amuse  me  a  little.  We  are 
compatriots,  or  at  least  nearly  so ;"  and,  dismissing  her  with 
a  light  kiss  on  either  eheek,  the  Toioble  little  countess  went 
on  with  the  conversation.       _  . 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

**  YO0  HAA^E  MY  BEST  WISHES,   HONSIEIJB.'' 

"Stay,  stay  at  liome,  kny  heai%  and.rwt— - 
bomo-keeping  IxeartB'areliap^iett; 
For  thoQ«  that  wander  they  know  iitt  .wImm 
lArefall  Qf  trouble  and  full  of  caro : 
To  stay  at  home  is  bost.^ 

LoMorftiAiOW. 

Valeria  Comtssse  ^b  BaisNinB  wu^  certainly  a  fasci< 
Hating  little  person.  Under  other  circumstances  Mr.  -Hamer- 
ton would  liaye  found  ^l\a  tite*d*iSie  tdectdedly  amusing,  but 
her  abrupt  <disip<s8al  o(f  Gdbrielle  somewhat  disconoerted 
him,  and  it  cost  him  some  effort  to  conceal  .his  chagrin. 

Perfectly  oblivious  of  ^is  fligirt;  constraint,  MacUme  de 
'Brienne  ^iaited  on  in  her  free  Amerioan  way.  -She  was  a 
islever  little  person,  a^d'^had  considetable>h«moiir-^-e^pn/,  as 
lier  Parimn  ftieads  called  tt ;  th^re  was  somethii^  naive  in 
h^  thorough  sattfifaotioQ  mth  berself  and  her  surroundings. 

^^  I  guess  that  1  .have  made  a  plucky  hit,"  -she  had  -said, 
when  she  informed  her  -immediate /ebcle  k  New  York  that 
she- had  aeeepted^the  handsoae  French  eeunt.  ^*  Etienae  is 
just  mad  about  me,  and  I  collate  that  I  shall  make  it 
kist.*'  And  Valerie  k^t  her  word,  foortheComte  de  Brienne 
Kten^y  idolked  his  sprightly  but^na^le  wife. 

81ie  adaj^d  ^heivself  mih  wond^^l  ease  to  iher  change 
ef  circumstances,  and  took  intense  ftride  and  pleasure  in 
beautifying  the  old  Brittany  chateau.  She  deliglited  in 
hearing  herself  addressed  as  -Madame  rla  Comtesse,  and  se- 
cretly adored  her  husband.  She  showed  a  great  deal  of 
kininess  ^his  step-sisters,  and  refused  to  understand  the 
i&Miiatiae4  4ifit8  of  Mademoiselle  St^hani^  de  Brieme, 
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that  it  was  a  pity  that  her  nephew  should  be  saddled  widi 
the  maintenance  of  three  jBtep-sisters.  "  You  will  find  out 
the  inconvenience  for  yourself,  Valerie,"  she  added,  grimly, 
<*  when  Gabrielle  is  old  enough  to  leave  the  convent,  and 
EUenne  has  to  provide  her  trousseau  and  dot  with  your 
^money."  But  if  Valerie  winced  at  this  plain  speaking,  she 
put  a  good  face  on  it. 

"  She  is  terrible — ^this  old  Aunt  Stephanie  of  yours,  Eti- 
enne,"  she  said,  with  a  grimace,  when  mademoiselle  had  left 
the  chateau ;  ^'  she  puts  my  teeth  on  edge  with  her  sour 
speeches." 

"  Pauvre  petite  V*  observed  the  comte,  tenderly ;  "  but  we 
must  have  patience.  Mademoiselle  has  a  high  spirit;  she 
is  a  great  lady ;  she  never  forgets  that  she  is  a  de  Brienne." 

^*I  am  de  Brienne  too,"  returned  the  litUe  comtesse, 
stoutly,  on  which  the  comte  kissed  her  hand ;  '^  but  she  shall 
not  set  me  'Against  those  poor  dear  girls  just  because  they 
are  poor,  and  we  have  to  maintain  them.  What  if  it  be  my 
money  ?"  continued  Valerie,  recklessly ;  "  it  is  yours  too ;  we 
have  nothing  separate,  have  we,  Etienne  ?" 

'^  Mon  ange  1     Your  generosity  is  admirable,  and  I — ^^I  am 

the  happiest  of  men.     What  do  we  care  for  Mademoiselle 

ma  Xante  ?    She  is  Oatholique,  but  you,  my  Valerie,  are  the 

■  better  Christian,  and  the  saints  will  bless  your  goodness  to 

those  poor  children." 

"  Chut !  You  will  turn  my  head,  my  friend,  with  all  these 
compliments."  But  Viderie's  bright  eyes  were  slightly  moist. 
Ah  !  well,  she  loved  power;  her  rdh  pleased  her.  She  had 
no  children  of  her  own — not  yet,  but  perhaps  one  day  that 
happiness  might  be  given  to  her.  It  was  not  a  difficult  part 
to  carry  bon-bons  and  cadeauz  to  the  convent,  and  to  be 
almost  smothered  in  kisses  in  return.  "  See  how  Madame  la 
Comtesse  loves  these  poor  little  ones" — that  was  what  the 
good  nuns  said  to  each  other. . 

Madame  la  Comtesse,  with  her  sprained,  bandaged  foot, 
was  in  need  of  amusement.  The  hotel  was  emptying  fast, 
and  a  clever  young  English  barrister  was  not  to  be  despised. 
Valerie  loved  society,  and,  though  she  no  longer  flirted, 
Etienne  did  not  like  it ;  her  cleverness  and  vivacity  made 
her  very  attractive  to  men,  and  she  accepted  their  homage  as 
her  right. 

To  his  delight,  Mr.  Hamerton  soon  found  himself  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Madame  de  Brienne.    Her  helpless  condi- 
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tion  made  his  assistance  indispensable.  He  could  fetch  and 
carry ;  offer  his  arm  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  gold-headed 
stick,  she  managed  to  hobble  to  the  salle  d  manner  or  to  a 
garden-seat ;  and,  as  Gabrielle  was  a.lways  with  her,  he  could 
enjoy  her  society  without  stint  or  limit. 

Madame  de  Brienne's  free  American  notions  were  very 
far  removed  from  the  traditional  Parisian  etiquette.  Made- 
moiselle's scanty  grey  hairs  would  have  stood  on  end  if  she 
could  have  watched  the  trio ;  that  Gabrielle  should  be  con- 
versing with  an  unmarried  man ;  that  she  should  saunter 
about  the  garden  and  even  in  the  ravine  under  his  guardian- 
ship would  have  deemed  inconceivable  to  her. 

"  When  the  cat  is  away ;"  how  runs  the  good  old  proverb  ? 
^  Perhaps  her  husband's  absence  made  Valerie  a  little  reck- 
less. "  What  is  the  poor  child  to  do?"  she  said  to  herself; 
^  I  cannot  chain  her  to  my  couch.  These  French  notions 
are  absurd — anticjuated.  Mr.  Hamerton  is  a  gentleman,  his 
people  are  good,  he  is  quiet  and  gentle,  one  can  trust  him, 
When  Etienne  returns  he  can  take  Gabrielle  about  with  him* 
and  then  there  will  be  no  need  for  Mr.  Hamerton.  Why 
should  she  lose  her  holiday  for  an  idea,  s^  bubble,  a  paltry 
French  sentiment?"  And  it  was  in  this  way  that  madame 
washed  her  pretty  little  hands  of  all  possible  mischief. 

The  count  was  detained  in  Paris,  and  more  than  a  fort- 
night passed— an  enchanted  fortnight  to  Mr.  Hamerton; 
while  to  Gabrielle?  Alas  for  her,  that  a  sweet  new  light 
had  begun  to  dawn  in  those  lovely  eyes;  while  the  mere 
sight  of  the  quiet  young  Englishman  would  bring  a  vivid 
blush  to  her  cheek.  They  were  always  together  at  dijeuner, 
at  dinner^  and  even  when  they  drank  their  coffee  on  the  bal- 
cony. In  the  fresh  dewy  mornings  he  knew  where  to  find 
her — ^in  the  little  chapel  half-way  up  the  road,  above  the 
chsllet.  Sometimes  he  would  saunter  up  the  hill  to  meet  her, 
as  she  came  down,  looking  pure  and  sweet  in  her  white  gown, 
with  her  missal  in  her  hand.  At  other  times  he  would  steal 
•  into  the  dim  Scented  chapel,  and  watch  her  kneeling  at  her 
devotions.  It  did  him  goo.d  only  to  look  at  her;  They  were 
not  of  the  same  church,  and  yet  he  longed  to  kneel  beside 
her,  and  join  those  pure  petitions. 

"Of  what  sins  could  she  accuse  herself?"  he  thought, 
when  he  saw  her  approaching  the  confessional.  The  sight 
made  him  angry,  and  drove  him  away ;  and  then  his  brow 
cleared  as  he  softly  quoted  Tennyson's  wOrdfr— 
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'*- 1  know  hflr :  the  worst  tiiengfatibe  bM 
Is  whiter  even  ihioi  her  pretty,  huad,;" 

for  he.  felt,  with  a  lov«r's  uareas^ing  instinet,  thftt  heo^nU 
have  staked  his  all  on  the  purity  And  goodaess  of  this  y^Mifig 
girl,  oi  whose  existeaoe  three  weeks  .agio  he  >had  -not  been 
conscionia.  Y«s,  he  loveid  her-r4M  knieW'it  nom-. — with  the 
whole  ^strength  ii  his  nature ;  aad,  if  possible,  hemoaat  i1» 
win  her  for  his  wife.  '  And  why.shoald  it  not  be  possible? 
As  far  as  Gabrielle  herself  were  ^oonoeriied,  he  would  have  no 
.  diificyiity.  .He  <>ottld  not  be  Mind  to  the  £M;t  that  aiveady 
there  was  strong  4|yBipathy  b^ween  tb»m ;  they  t^Jked  less, 
and  the  silenoe  between  them  was  often  unbroken.  She 
grew  «hyer  with  him,  and  sometimes  her  voioe  treipM^d. 
Yes,  he  eould  make  her  love  him — rhe  was  sure  of  ,that. 

Would  the  Comtede  !^enne  oountenance  «uoh.a  marriage 
f^r  his  -step-sister?  .True,:the^iffer!9nfie  in  theiroreligion  was 
nntobstaele;  but  he  thought. it  inight  be  got  over.  He;W«8 
.not  a  religions . ma^  himself,  he ^ owned  with  eompunotion ; 
possibly  the  epmte. might  be  equally  worldly, «s  he  had  allied 
-himself  «with  »  Protestant.  .He  n^ed  not  eonsider  this  poiot. 
If  G:abriejlle  m«arri^d  him,  «he  should  be  free  to  woi»h^>  as 
she  liked. 

Then  as  regarded  other  mattess.  She  w«s  .poor  and  de- 
pend^it  on  her  brether ;  her  dot  would  be.ismalL  She  ooukl 
.  not  OKpect  to-make  ^  great  match.  He  h%d  <%Mne  priva4ie  for- 
tune of  .his  own,  n^nd.his  prospects  were.good.  He eouki  qS^t 
his  wife  evei^oomfort,«nd4Mi -entcanoe.into^hebest -soeiety ; 
•he  thought  even  the  Gomte  4e  Brienne  need  not  .look  iipwn 
QU  him.     On  the  iwhole,  he  was  &r  from  hopeless. 

.That  -day,  a^  they  >etrolled  rtogether  through  the  isavine,  he 
talked  muoh  about  himself  and  his  earlier  life.  He  drew  -a 
vivid  portraiture. of  his  sisters  Lausa  and -Sci^hy,nnd  of  his 
only  brother  Ch^xiton ;  i^pd  :he  explained  %o  her,  smiling  a 
little  to  himself  at  the  naive  ignori^noe  she  displayed  odaU 
praotioal  matters,  the  nature  of  -his  profession,  and  his  plana 
for  the  future. 

"  I  shall  marry.  It  is  always  best  for  a  naan  to  marry," 
he  said,  rather  hurriedly;  '^and  I  am  domestic,  and  should 
like  a  fireside  of  my  own." 

"  Monsieur  should   please  Ji^imself,  eertainty  ;'*    but  she 
.turned  aside  as  she  spoke  to  break  off  a  .flowering  br^^oh 
beside  her,  and  he  could  not  see  her  face. 
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^  You  thhtk  I*  am  wise^  tbat  mj  eireomstances  would  war- 
rant suck  aju  intenttOB  ?**  he  persisted,  somewhat  foolishly^  it 
miist  be  owned,  forwhat  e&M  this  coBveut^bred  child  know 
of  auclr  things? 

"  Monsieur  is  the  b^st  jut^e  of  his  own  circumstances^" 
she  said,  shyly;;  ^  to^me^"  d)te  continued)  lau^bing  a  little  over 
the  wonder  e(*  being- eonsuked, ."  BiOBsieur  seenu»  rich,  fabu- 
lo«sl]|[  rich — v'est  ce  pas  ?'' 

''  No,  mademoiselle ;  but  I  haye  enough  for  comfort,  and 
it  seems  to  me'^ — ^looking  al^herdowneast  face — ^^  that  we  are 
alike  in  not  ^ring*  about  money«" 

^'  I  have  never  had  money,  monsieur:  in  the  convent  we., 
cGd  not  need  it;  and  now  Valerie  is  so  kind  she  gives  me  all 
I  want.     If  I  ask  for  anything  it  is  mais  our  certainement^ 
a»  thoii^h  it  were  the  most  natural  thing.    Such  generosity 
makes  one  ashamed." 

^<  I  shoidd  love  to  gwe  you  things,  mademoiselle."  He 
said  it  almost  unde^  his -breath ;  but  she  heard  it^  and  a  blush 
overspread  her  face,  but  she  made  no  answer.  "  Perhaps  I 
on^i*  not  tor  have  said  that)"  he  continued,  and  there  was 
soitoesa  in  his-toneB-;  "  but  sometimes  you  seem  such  a  child 
tO'Sae." 

'^  But  I  am  not  a  child,  mcmsieur,"  she  whi^»ered. 

^'  I  know  that.  Please  forgive  me.  If  you  knew  how  I 
reverence  you"^  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle" — ^her  name  escaping 
him  in  his  excitement.  '^  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me.. 

"  For  you  ?" — ^lifting  her  dark  eyes  to  his  faoe» 

"  Yes,  for  nw.  We  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  great  friends, 
so  I  trust.  Will  you  take  my  hand  and  say.  that  you  wish  me 
sv^eeess — ^that  you.  hope  my  dearest  wish  on  earth  may  be. ful- 
filled ?  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  omen  for  my  future  if  you 
eduld  tell  me  t^t." 

She  stoo4  f<^  a  moment  hesitating,  as  though  she  were 
dotibtfulr  of  hia  meaning..  ^^  Is  that  ail  ?"  she  asked  at  last, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  is  all  that  you  can  do  for  me  at  present" 

'^  But  it  is  such  a  bagatelle,"  she  returned,  trying  to  laugh. 
But  his  repressed  agitation  communicated  itself  to  her,  and 
he  could  see  that  she  was  trembling ;  her  very  fingers  were 
fluttering  as  she  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"  You  haye  my  best  wishes,  monsieur.  May  le  bon  Dieu 
give  you  your  heart's  desire.     Have  I  said  that  rightly  ?" 

19* 
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''You  have  said  it  perfectly;  thanks  a  thousand  timeik 
Now  we  must  go  back  to  madame ;''  for  be  was  afraid  of  ' 
himself — afraid   that  if  he  remained  longer  with  her,  he 
niigbt  be  tempted  to  speak  more  openly  of  his  hopes.     His. 
heart's  desire ;  did  she  guess  what  that  was  ?     He  had  no- 
means  of  knowing,  for  Gabrielle  did  not  open  her  lips  again ; 
and  the  moment  they  entered  the  garden  she  left  Felix  to 
make  his  way  alone  to  the  seat  where  madame  was  reclining, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  house. 

''What  have  you  done  with  Oabrielle?"  asked  madame,  a 
little  inquisitively,  as  she  looked  up  at  him.     "  She  has  sped  • 
across  tL  grass  like  a  frightened  fawn." 

But  Mr.  Hamerton  returned  an  evasive  answer;  he  had 
an  idea  that  Madame  de  Brienne  guessed  at  his  infatuation 
for  her  young  sister-in-law,  and  did  not  discourage  it.  He 
wondered  if  it  would  be  well  to  make  her  his  confidante,  and 
get  her  to  plead  his  cause  with  her  husband  ;  but  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  on  this  point,  she  began  anoth^ 
subject. 

''I  wanted  to  speak  to  Oabrielle ;  she  would  be  so  pleased.  • 
My  husband  is  returning  to-night;  he  will  arrive  late,  and 
perhaps  he  may  bring,  a  ftiend  with  him,  the  Gomte  D'Arcy.- 
They  are  old  friends,  and  have  fought  in  the  same  regiment. 
He  was  Etienne's  colonel— — " 

"  And  the  comte  returns  to-night  ?"  He  felt  a  sudden 
pang  as  he  said  this.  Their  time  of  freedom,  of  happy  wan-< 
derings,  of  careless  surveillance  was  over.  Gabrielle  would 
now  be  always  under  her  brother's  wing.  The  Comte  D'Arcy 
would  be  a  bore ;  he  almost  felt  vexed  at  madame's  radiant 
good  humour.  She  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  seeing^ 
her  husband  again,  and  had  made  a  brilliant  toilette  in  hon- 
our of  the  occasion. 

.  "  My  husband  seems  in  high  spirits,"  she  continued.  "  He 
speaks  of  having  something  very  pleasant  to  communicate  to 
me,  to  enliven  my  fite  day.  He  is  mysterious ;  perhaps  he 
has  some  wonderful  cadeau.  I  have  never  met  Count  D' Arcy. 
La  comtesse  died  last  year,  and  he  was  in  retirement.  He 
has  a  fine  estate  in  Normandy.  Etienne  has  often  spoken 
of  it." 

She  talked  incessantly  in  this  strain,  until  Felix  made  an 
excuse  to  leave  her.  In  the  corridor  he  came  upon  Gabrielle ; 
she  was  standing  at  a  window,  looking  at  the  snow-peaks  with 
the  last  pink  glow  lingering  on  them.     She  wore  a  jewelled 
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eroBs  at  her  neck  that  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  the 
rabies  shone  redly  on  her  white  dress  as  he  stepped  up  to 
her.  She  started  and  would  have  moved  away,  but  he  de- 
tained her.  He  must  keep  her  by  him  a  moment.  After 
this  evening  they  would  not  be  alone  together. 

^  Mademoiselle — Oabrielle"-— he  separated  the  words  in- 
voluntarily— "  there  is  something  I  must  tell  you.  Madame 
has  just  informed  me  that  the  comte  is  to  arrive  this  even- 
ing. 

'^  Etienne !  but  that  is  good  news.  Wtiy  do  you  look  so 
solemn,  monsieur  ?  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  that  dearest 
of  brothers.     Oh,^  how  enchanted  Valerie  will  be !'' 

'^  Madame  certainly  seems  in  wonderful  spirits.  Your 
brother  is  to  bring  a  friend  with  him,  the  Comte  D'Arcy." 

Then  Oabrielle*s  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

'^  The  brave  colonel,  who  is  Etienne's  herb  ?  But  it  will  be 
adorable  to  see  and  perhaps  speak  with  him.  '  He  is  so  brave; 
once  he  saved  Etienne's  life.  Valerie  must  tell  you  that  story, 
but  it  always  makes  her  cry.  In  the  convent  chapel  Marie 
and  I  have  often  prayed  for  him — ^for  the  brave  man  who 
carried  our  dear  wounded  one  out  of  the  battle.  Once  I  gave 
him  my  intention.  When  one  is  grateful,  monsieur,  and  has 
nothing  else  to  offer,  one  can  always  give  one's  prayers — *  the 
dewff  of  charity,'  as  Sister  Nathalie  used  to  say,  *  which  are 
drawn  up  to  heaven,  and  return  again  in  showers  of  bless- 
ings.'    Was  she  not  right,  monsieur  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?"  he  replied,  a  little  hoarsely,  and  his 
eyes  fell  under  that  pure  glance ;  ^'  but  doubtless  you  are 
right.  I  am  glad  my  news  has  pleased  you ;  for  myself,  I 
shall  regret  our  pleasant  walks  and  talks.  With  your 
brother  and  the  Comte  D'Arcy,  I  am  afraid  my  society  will 
be  no  longer  needed." 

He  tried  to  speak  coldly,  nay,  indifferently,  but  his  eyes 
told  another  tale,  and  a  deep  glow  spread  over  the  girl's 
face. 

"  One  must  always  need  one's  friends.  Why  do  you 
speak  as  though  you  would  be  de  trop,  monsieur  ?  Etienne 
will  be  charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

She  spoke  quickly,  almost  nervously,  moving  away  all  the 
time.  But  he  followed  her  closely,  and  they  reached  the 
head  of  the  stairs  together. 

'*  One  moment  before  you  descend,  mademoiselle — only 
one  moment,  Gabrielle." 
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And  then,  as  slie  turnied  to  him,  steadying  berself  by  hy^ 
ing  a  hand  on  the  balustFade,  be  pnt  bia  over  it  witb  a  &m 
detaining  gra8p%  "  Tell  m»  (me  tbing  for  my  comfort — thatt 
you  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  me ;  tbat  yon  will  always  keep 
me  for  your  friend?" 

It  was  a  declaraition  of  love,  said  in  tbose  tones,  and^  ber 
bead  drooped  nntil  ber  face  w'as  bidde«. 

"  Speak^  Giabrielle — just  tbat  word;" 

^'  I  never  want  monsieur  to  leave  us,"  sbe  whispered ;  and 
then  at  the  soundTof  footsteps  sbe  alotost  tore  her  band 
away. 

^'  I  am  not  wrong-*-H9be  loves  me,"  he  mtittered  to  himself. 
'^  I  will  apdak  to  the  comte  to-morrow." 

When  be  entered  the  taHe  d  manner  half  an. hour  later, 
be  saw  at  once  that  the  travellers  bad  arrived.  Madame 
was  seated  beside  ber  biji3baud  looking  positivdy  radiant, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Oabrielle  was  an  elderiy,  weather- 
beaten  n»n  with  a  ^roy- moustache^  who  looked  every- inob 
a  soldier. 

I^adame  la  Comtesse  made  the  neeeasary  introdu^tl<Mui, 
and  both  the  gentleman  accosted  Mr.  Ham^Nton  witb  per- 
feet  civility  and  good  breeding.  The  Comte  de  Brienne 
thanked  him  for  bis  polite  attentions  to  bis  wife. 

"  Madame  tells  me  bow  much  she  is  indebted  to  you  for  yo4ir 
kindness,  monsieur.  Sbe  would  have  been  terribly  ennuy^e 
in  this  strange  place  without  your  friendly  services.  I.  am 
heavily  in  your  debt,  MoQsieur  Hamerton." 

/'I  am  afraid  the  debt  is  on  the  other  side,"  returned 
Felix,  trying  to  appear  at  bis  ease ;  and  then  he  glanced  at 
Gabrielle.  Sbe  was  listening  attentively  to  something  the 
Oomte  P'Arcy  was  telling  her.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
bervcyes  downcast,  but  sbe  looked  unmistakably  happy. 
But  throughout  the  meal  Felix  never  once  beard  ber  voice. 
Sbe  wafii  evidently  too  shy  to  venture  on  any  conversation 
witb  the  hero.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  they  all  disap* 
peared,  and  be  saw  them  no  more  tbat  night 

The  next  morning  be  half  made  up  bis  mind  to  walk  to 
the  little  chapel  as  usual,  but  a  moment  later  be  saw  Qabri- 
elle  pass  under  bis  window.  Her  brother  was  witb  her. 
They  seemed  talking  rather  earnestly,  and  she  did  not  look 
up.  Felix  took  bis  walk  in  another  direction,  lost  bis  Way^ 
and  came  back  heated  and  tired  to  find  dejeuner  nearly  over. 
Madame  de  Brienne,  who  was  rising  from  her  place  witb 
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ter  littsban«[*&  aliilistsiiice,  iiodded  to  liim  With  a  smil&.  Ga- 
brieDe  had  perhaps  jHSt  quitted  the  table,  and  he  sat  down 
in  no  pleasant  mood  to  appease  his  hanger.  Things  were 
not  going  Well  this  morning ;  as  he  had  predicted,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  stranger  had  spoiled  everything.  He  had  let- 
ters to  write,  which  kep^  him  in  his  own  room  for  a  conple 
of  hours.  When  he  had  finished  he  went  down  into  the 
garden.  Aft^  eftroHing  about  aimlessly  for  a  little,  he  ques- 
tioned one  of  the  servants,  and  learnt  from  him  that  the 
Com'te  it  Bdetine  and  his  fri^tid  had  driven  out;  h«  be- 
lieved madame  was  with  th«m, 

'^  Biit  not  mademoiselle  ?" 

No ;  Pierre  believed  that  la  jeune  demoiselle  was  in  bef 
room.     Would  monsieur  like  to  question  Lisette  ? 

But  Felix  could  not  take  such  a  liberty.  He  would  only 
place  himself  where  Oabrielle  could  see  him  from  the  win- 
dow. He  had  already  disoovered  that  her  room  was  near 
his.  He  would  read,  or  pretend  to  read^  and  perhaps  by- 
aiud-by  there  wonild  be  a  dliadow  en  the  grass,  and  he  would 
see  her  standing  befere  him  in  her  white  gown,  and  some 
flowers  kti  her  hand'>--alWays  «otne  fowMs.  '^Monsieur, 
what  are  you  reading  ?"  for  ever  she  would  have  some  such 
question  to  put  to  him.  Oh,  he  could  hear  her  voice  so 
plainly !  But  he  waited  hour  afler  hour,  but  she  did  not 
come,  and  his  heart  began  to  feel  like  lead  in  his  breast. 
Was  she  ill?  Had  anything  happened  to  vex  her?  Why 
was  she  shutting  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  driving  him  to 
despair,  instead  of  baridag  in  the  sunshine  and  the  sweet 
air  as  usual  ? 

When  he  heard  liie  scMnd  of  wheels,  he  dflragged  himself 
up  moodily  and  went  up  to  his  room  to  prepare  for  dinner. 
Thank  Heaven !  they  must  meet  in  half  an  hour,  and  even 
if  he  etsmkA  not  speak  to  her,  he  would  be  able  to  see  from 
her  face  if  anything  troubled  her,  and  afterwards,  before  he 
i^^»t,  he  Would  deinand  lan  andienoe  from  the  count. 

What  WiftS  his  iisappeintment,  then,  when  he  entered  the 
MaJie  d  manffer^  to  see  heir  empty  ehair.  He  looked  so  pale 
and  apprel^ffsive  diat  Madame  de  Brienne,  who  was  watch- 
ing him,  leant  i<>rw^rd  and,  under  the  cov^  of  her  husband's 
talk,  cHEiid  in  a  low  toice  in  English — 

**  My  little  sister  has  a  bad  headache,  and  we  have 
recommended  her  to  rest.  Gome  to  me  in  the  garden  pres- 
ei^ly.    I  haire  much  to  tell  you  while  the  gentlemen  take 
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their  walk  ;'*  and  then  she  unfurled  her  fan  and  motioned . 
away  the  soup.     ^^  It  is  too  hot  to  eat,  my  friend/*  she  said, 
addressing  her  husband.     ^'  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall 
haye  a  storm  presently,  and  the  fear  of  it  has  taken  away 
my  appetite." 

"  Is  she  not  a  coward,  count  ?"  returned  her  husband. 
"Fear  of  a  thunderstorm  is  thy  last  fancy,  my  Valerie. 
Shall  I  remain  with  you  in  the  garden,  or  will  you  take 
refuge  with  Gabrielle  ?" 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,  Etienne,"  observed 
madame,  with  a  pout ;  "  and  I  hate  any  one  to  laught  at  ^ 
me.  No,  no ;  go — go  with  your  friend  and  finish  your  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Hamerton  will  take  care  of  me ;  is  it  not  so, 
monsieur  ?"  and  she  looked  across  at  him  with  her  brilliant 
smile. 

But  Felix  only  responded  with  a  bow.  He  was  not  in  the . 
humour  to  indulge  in  harmless  badinage  with  the  fasci- 
nating Valerie.  His  thoughts  were  with  the  dark-eyed  girl 
who  was  suffering  in  her  chamber  above,  or  with  Lisette's 
kindly  ministration.  "  May  le  bon  I)ieu  give  you  your 
heart's  desire;"  he  could  hear  her  say  that  over  and  over 
again. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  LOST  PARADISE. 


''That  ]o88  is  eommon  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more : 
Too  common !     Never  morning  wore 
*  To  evening,  bat  some  heart  did  break." 

Tevntbor. 

^<  Mr.  Hamerton,  why  are  you  so  triste  and  bored  this 
evening  ?     Have  your  English  letters  brought  bad  news  ?" 

Madame  de  Brienne  put  these  questions  in  her  usual  airy 
fashion,  as  she  disposed  of  herself  and  her  laces  comfortably 
on  the  balcony  seat.  Lisette  had  just  brought  her  out  some 
light  wraps;  but,  in  spite  of  her  gay  insouciance^  an  un- 
prejudiced observer  would  have  detected  a  slight  uneasiness 
in  Valerie's  manner. 

"My  domestic  budget  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory," 
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returned  Felix,  striving  to  appear  at  bis  ease,  but  failing 
signally.     "  How  have  you  passed  tbe  day,  madame  ?'' 

"  To  tell  you  tbe  trutb,  Mr.  Hamerton,  it  has  seemed  like 
three  days  rolled  into  one,  so  much  has  happened  in  it. 
What  do  you  suppose  is  the  wonderful  piece  of  news  that 
my  husband  has  brought?  It  has  almost  taken  my  breath 
away.  Etienne  is  so  impetuous ;  if  he  thinks  of  a  thing,  it 
is  already  done.  He  was  like  that  in  his  courting — ^  Take 
me  or  leave  me ;  but  if  you  leave  me,  I  shall  blow  my  brains 
out.'  That  is  the  sort  of  wooing  that  makes  a  woman  sure 
of  her  own  mind.  Oh,  these  l)e  Briennes  are  terrible  1 
Their  yea  is  yea  with  a  vengeance." 

"  And  the  news  ?"  ' 

"  Oh,  the  news^' — -and  Valerie's  voice  was  a  little  shrill,  as 
though  it  were  not  quite  under  her  command — "is  nothing' 
more  or  less  than  the  betrothal  of  Mademoiselle  de  Brienne 
to  the  Comte  D'Arcy ;  voilk  tout,  monsieur." 

For  one  moment,  one  insupportable  moment,  there  was 
dead  silence ;  the  solid  ground  beneath  Felix's  feet  seemed 
to  rock ;  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  strange  to  him- 
self— 

"  Are  you  jesting  with  me,  madame  ?" 

"  Mon  Dieu,  should  I  jest  on  such  a  subject  ?  Etienne's 
sister,  too.  Alas,  no;  it  is  a  fact  accomplished,  it  was 
arranged  in  Paris.  They  were  all  there — Mademoiselle 
Stephanie  and  the  Marquise  de  Beauvilliers.  She  is  Count 
D'Arcy's  sister.  It  is  a  brilliant  match ;  my  husband  is  en- 
chanted. Think  of  a  man  like  Comte  D'Arcy  wishing  to 
ally  himself  with  our  little  one,  who  has  no  special  beauty, 
at  least  at  present,  and  whose  dot  will  be  so  insignificant  1 
No  wonder  my  poor  little  sister  is  overwhelmed." 

"  Good  heavens,  madame  I"  exclaimed  Felix,  in  a  tone 
that  betrayed  inward  torture.  "  Is  this  what  you  call  a 
marriage  ?  That  child  who  has  but  just  left  her  convent, 
and  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather." 

"  Fie,  Mr.  Hamerton  ;  you  are  exaggerating.  The  comte 
is  not  sixty  yet ;  and  he  is  a  fine-looking  man.  True,  he  is 
a  widower,  but  he  has  no  children ;  he  is  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman,  and  a  brave  man.  He  will  treat  Gabrielle  with 
the  utmost  tenderness.  Do  you  think  Etienne  would  give 
his  cherished  little  one  to  a  monster?  The  comte  is  his 
friend.  In  old  days  they  were  in  the  same  regiment. 
Comte  D'Arcy  saved  my  husband's  life  ]  he  carried  him  out 
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of  the  battle  under  flrel     Etienne  is  devoted  to  bim ;  be 
says  nothing  has  ever  pleased  him  so  much  as  this  marriage." 

"  One  moment,  madame.  Has  Mademoiselle  de  Brienne 
consented  to  this  monstrous  arrangement  ?" 

"  You  talk  strangely,  Mr.  Hamerton ;"  and  Valerie  drew 
herself  up  a  little  stiffly.  "  But  perhaps  jour  fiaglish 
notions  make  it  difficult  for  you  to  understand.  Gahrielle  is 
a  good,  obedient  child.  She  adores  Etienne ;  bis  mil  is  law 
to  her.  She  reverences  the  Comte  D'Arcy ;  it  is  part  of  hor 
family  creed.  To  me  she  confided  that  she  had  iio  wish  to 
marry ;  so  many  girls  say  that.  The  subject  agitated  her, 
but  she  knew  better  than  to  remonstrate.  And  the  comte 
was  very  gentle  with  her ;  his  manners  are  perfect.  In  spite 
of  his  grey  hairs,  any  woman  could  lose  her  heart  to  him.'' 

^^Am  I  to  understand,  madame,  that  mademoisdle  is  aol^ 
permitted  a  choice  in  her  own  destiny  ?*'  Felix's  words  caaie 
thickly  through  his  dry  lips. 

"  Gabrielle  is  quite  resigned  to  her  brtlliant  let,''  returned 
madame,  rather  pettishly. 

She  was  a  kind-hearted  Rttle  person,  and  hated  to  inHiet 
pain ;  and  this  sombre  young  Englishman,  with  his  pale  faee 
and  fierce  eyes,  seemed  to  reproach  her  as  though  she  were 
the  author  of  his  unhappiness.  Why  had  she  not  been 
more  strict  in  her  surveillance  ?  He  has  lost  his  hearts  to 
Gabrielle.  It  was  a  pity,  certainly,  but  he  would  get  over 
it.  Etienne  would  not  have  entertained  his  suit  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  was  ambitious  for  his  sist-er.  Gabrielle  was  not 
striking  at  present,  but  she  held  the  prospect  of  future 
beauty. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  her  for  more  than  an  hour,"  she 
went  on ;  "  until  she  told  me  that  I  made  her  head  ache. 
The  comte  is  adorably  generous ;  he  will  make  magnificent 
settlements.  He  has  a  fine  estate  in  Normandy,  and  a  suite 
of  apartments  in  Paris  that  are  truly  superb ;  and  he  intends 
to  refurnish  her  rooms  in  the  chS.teau.  He  ahready  regards 
her  with  true  affection.'* 

"  Madame,  why  have  you  permitted  us  to  be  so  much 
together  ?  Could  you  not  see  ?^  and  then  he  stopped,  almost 
choked  with  his  emotion. 

Then  Valerie  started,  and  two  burning  spots  came  into 
her  cheek. 

"Mr.  Hamerton,  for  Heaven's  sake  be  eareful,  or  you 
will  get  me  into  trouble  with  my  husband.     I  ¥nis  cardess  \ 
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I  meant  no  barm.  How  could  I  guess  what  was  in  Etienne's 
mind  ?  We  had  not  discussed  Gabrielle's  marriage.  She  is 
so  good ;  she  is  a  little  angei  of  patience  and  resignation ; 
she  would  not  grieve  us  for  worlds.  If  you  value  my  peace 
— her  peace— ah,  what  am  I  saying  ? — the  peace  of  a  happj 
united  family,  go  away,  and  leave  ua  together.  I  am  selfish ; 
I  ask  too  much,  perhaps;  but  you  do  not  know  the  De 
Briannes.  fitienne  is  proud;  ho  has  a  high  spirit.  He 
would  not  permit  an  BngUshman  to  love  his  sister,  or  to 
talk  to  her ;  he  would  regard  it  as  an  insult.  The  Be 
Srienne  women  bear  of  lave  fisst  from  their  husbands." 

In  her  misery  she  laid  her  small  feverish  hands  on  his 
arm.  It  was  evident  that  Valerie  was  in  grim  earnest  for 
once  in  her  life.  Her  veckless  disregard  of  &mily  traditione 
might  cost  her  and  Gabrielle  dear^  Perhaps  she  was  selfish 
in  her  fear,  but  she  was  nevertheless  vei;y  sorry  for  the 
young  man. 

^^  V^y  wdl,  I  will  go ;  but  I  must  see  her  first/*  he  began ; 
but  Valerie  gave  him  a  little  push.  • 

'^  Hush !  they  are  returning,  my  husband  and  the  comte. 
Qo  into  the  house*  I  want  Lisette;  she  must  bring  more 
wsaps — anything-— everything.  They  must  not  find  us  talk- 
ing  like  this.     Another  shawl;  yee — go — ^go  1" 

She  stamped  her  tiny  foot  in  her  impatience,  and  Mr. 
Hamerton  reluctantly  went  on  her  bidding.  He  found 
Lisette,  gave  her  the  order,  and  went  up  to  his  room.  He 
was  still  numb  and  dissy  with  the  blow  he  had  receive4> 
and  which  the  irony  of  fate  had  dealt  him ;  the  walls  of 
the  chlUet  seemed  to  suffocate  him;  but  he  must  be  near 
her  this  one  night  more ! 

As  the  thought  passed,  tbroij^h  his  mind,  the  faint  gleam 
of  something  white  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  attracted 
his  attention.  The  end  where  he  stood  was  dark,  but  the 
moonlight  illumined  the  upper  part.  Could  it  be  Qabrielle  ? 
It  moved,  and  then  stood  still.  His  heart  began  to  beat 
more  quickly ;  the  painful  stricture  of  the  throat  relaxed, 
and  he  drew  his  breath  more  freely ;  then  he  walked  noise- 
lessly up  the  corridor. 

It  was  Qabrielle,  but  she  was  absorbed  in  her  thoughts 
and  did  not  hear  him.  Was  she  at  her  devotions?  Her 
hands  were  crossed  over  her  bosom,  and  her  lips  were  mov- 
ing. She  looked  paier-— etherealized  in  the  white  light,  and 
there  was  a  great  sadnes^  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

20 
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"  Jamais — jamais.  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  must  it  be  so  ?"  he 
heard  her  murmur.  But  at  his  softly  uttered  ^^  Oabrielle  '* 
she  turned  and  extended  her  hands  to  him. 

^^  It  is  you,  monsieur.  I  saw  you  with  Valerie ;  she  has 
been  telling  you.  Oh !"  for  his  grasp  hurt  her,  and  she  was 
looking  in  his  face  as  though  she  saw  something  there  that 
pained  her. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard.  Gabrielle,  for  God's  sake  tell  me  if 
you  are  happy ;  if  your  brother's  arrangement  pleases  you. 
V ou  have  been  weeping ;  your  eyes  are  swollen.  Oabrielle, 
my  dearest,  will  you  not  refuse  to  marry  this  man,  who  is 
old  enough  to  be  your  father  ?" 

•'<0h,  hush,  monsieur  1"  and  she  strove  to  disengage  her- 
self, casting  a  frightened  glance  behind  her,  but  he  held  her 
hands  too  tightly.  "  You  are  kind ;  you  mean  well ;  but  you 
do  not  understand  our  customs.  How  can  I  refuse  to  many 
the  husband  my  brother  has  chosen  for  me  ?" 

"  But  it  makes  you  unhappy  ?"  he  asked,  tenaciously. 

"  Unhappy  ?  Oh  no.  •  I  have  to  obey  Etienne,  and  I  rev- 
erence the  good  man  who  is  to  dome  so  much  honour.  It 
is  true  that  I  wept  a  little,  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  I  begged  that  Etienne- would  send  me  back  to  the 
convent,  where  I  was  so  happy ;  but  they  laughed  at  me  and 
called  me  a  silly  child,  and  Valerie  talked  about  my  cor- 
beille.  Perhaps  I  am  foolish,"  she  continued ;  "  but  life  is 
so  solemn,  and  the  future  frightens  me ;  and  I  must  bid  you 
good-bye,  monsieur,  and  that  troubles  me  too ;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness." 

'^  Gabrielle,  I  cannot  let  you  go.  How  am  I  to  live  with- 
out you  ?" 

Then  she  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  divine  tenderness. 
'^  I  shall  pray  for  monsieur,  that  le  bon  Dieu  may  give  him 
his  heart's  desire." 

"  My  heart's  desire  ?    Oh,  Oabrielle,  when  you  know !" 

''  It  is  not  for  me  to  know  monsieur's  private  affairs,"  she 
said,  quickly,  and  there  was  a  new  dignity  about  her  that  re- 
called to  his  mind  that  she  was  a  De  Brienne.  '*  Monsieur 
has  been  good  to  tell  me  so  much  already.  It  is  well  to  pray 
for  one's  friends — that  the  saints  and  the  Holy  Virgin  may 
have  them  in  their  keeping,  and  in  my  new  home" — she 
sighed,  and  then  recovered  herself — "  I  shall  still  remember 
my  friends.     Will  you  suffer  me  to  go  now,  monsieur  ?" 

"One word.      Is  there  to  be  no  hope  at  all  for  me? 
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Have  you  indeed  given  your  word  to  marry  tlie  Comte 
D'Arcy?" 

"Most  certainly  my  word  is  given.  We  are  affianced! 
Is  that  not  the  term  ?'* 

*^  And  you  mean  to  be  happy,  Qabrielle  ?" 

''  I  mean  to  do  my  duty ;  happiness  is  a  gift  of  le  bon 
Dieu,  n'est-ce  pas,  monsieur?  It  is  for  Him  to  give  or  with- 
hold ;  that  is  what  the  good  sisters  taught  me.  But  I  will 
pray  always  for  monsieur's  happiness." 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  prayers,"  he  replied,  kneeling 
down  beside  her  and  covering  the  thin  young  hands  with  his 
kisses. 

These  were  his  last  words  to  her,  and  only  a  deep  sigh  an- 
swered him.  Then  he  left  her,  and  stole  down  the  gallery. 
He  paused  for  an  instant  on  the  threshold  of  his  room,  and 
looked  back.  Her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  bosom  again,  and 
she  was  looking  up  at  the  clouds  scudding  across  the  moon. 

The  next  day  Felix  left  the  ch&let.  When  he  took  leave 
of  the  Comte  de  Brienne  and  his  wife,  Ghibrielle-was  with 
them.  She  looked  very  grave  and  pale,  and  when  he  took 
her  hand  it  was  cold  as  ice. 

"  I  wish  mademoiselle  every  happiness,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Monsieur  has  my  good  wishes  also,"  she  returned,  almost 
inaudibly. 

But  Valerie,  who  was  watching  them  both  very  closely, 
shivered  as  though  she  were  cold. 

"  I  always  honour  a  brave  man,  Mr.  Hamerton,"  she  said, 
in  the  lowest  possible  voice,  as  he  bowed  over  her  hand. 

But  to  this  no  response  was  possible ;  and  then  as  he  went 
out  the  gate  of  his  paradise  closed  behind  him. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  story  that  Felix  Hamerton 
related  to  Constance,  but  he  told  it  very  briefly.  It  was  not 
until  years  afterwards,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
were  changed,  that  he  ever  told  it  in  its  entirety.  Neverthe- 
less, Constance  wept  freely  as  she  listened. 

"  Felix,  my  poor  Felix,  do  forgive  me !" 

"  Forgive  you,  Constance !"  he  repeated,  in  his  surprise. 
He  had  expected  sympathy,  and  even  her  tears  did  not  as- 
tonish him ;  but  this  was  the  last  speech  he  was  prepared  to 
hear. 

"  Yes,  forgive  me  for  having  teased  you  so  unmercifully. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  nonsense  I  talked,  I  am  ready  to 
sink  into  the  ground  with  shame.     But  how  was  I  to  guess 
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that  your  life  had  held  suoh  tro«bl0?  You  have  beeo  mr 
patient  and  so  long-suffering.  Well,  it  has  taught  me  one 
lesson— ^ne¥.CT  to  judge  any  one  again/' 

^^  Then  in  that  case  I  am  content  to  be  a  fin^r^-post." 

<^  Oh,  do  not  laugh ;  I  cannot  bear  it'*  What  a  story — 
how  pathetic !  That  sweeti  Oabrielle  1  And  it  is  seven 
years  age.  Let  me  think  a  moment*  Was  it  not  die  tiane 
when  you  came  ba^k  looking  so  ill,  as  thougl^  yx)u  hsA  had> 
fever?" 

"  I  had  had  a  touch  of  fever  in  Paris." 

^'  Yes,  I  remember.  We  were  al).  no  shoeked  at  your  ap- 
pearance ;  but  we  never  guessed  ;"  and  her  eyes  were  full  oi 
tears  again. 

Then  he  took  her  band  and  presned  it  in  hiS:  brothedjT 
fashion. 

^^  You  are  very  good  to  give  me  so  mueh  sympathy*  Your 
kindness  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
before ;  but  it  is  notreasy  to  ^eak  of  such  things." 

**  I  understand:  what  you  mean,  bu^  it  is  safe  witb  me.  I 
should  not  speak  of  such  a  thing  even  to  mj  husbands 
Felix,  this  is  not  all,  surely.  In  all  tJnese  years  have  yoru 
heard  nothing,  have  you  never  seen  her  again  ?"  But  she 
was  almost  sorry  that  she  asked  the  question  when  she  saw 
his  face. 

/^I  have  seen  her  onoe/'  he  returned;  *^it  was  in  the 
opera-house  in  Paris  two  years  ago.  I  repognized  her  i^t 
once.  She  looked  much  older-r-ten  years  older,  but  very 
beautiful.  I  always  knew  how  beautiful  she  would  be  some 
day.  She  was  blading  with  diamoujds,  but  her  grandeur  had 
not  changed  her.  I  oould  read  that  in  her  eyes;  she  was 
still  Gabrielle." 

"  Bo  you  think  she  is  happy,  Felix  ?" 

^'  How  can  I  tell?  Did  she  not  say  herself  that  bappi- 
ness  was  a  gift  of  le  bon  Dieu?  Her  eyes  were  sad,  but 
then  she  had  just  lost  her  child." 

"Her  child?" 

"  Her  only  one"-^a  boy.  Madame  de  Brienne  told  me ;  I 
met  her  accidentally  at  Cannes.  She  was  very  friendly  and 
pleasant.  She  was  talkiug  about  her  two -children,  wheu  she 
told  me  that  suddenly.  '  He  was  two  years  old,  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,'  were  her  words.  ^  The  count  idpliied  him ; 
he  will  never  get  over  it ;  the  sorrow  has  aged  him.  Gabri- 
.elle  is  as  unselfish  as  ever^    She  hides  her  own  grief  that 
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slie  may  not;  add  to  hk,  but  her  boy  was  evorythtiig  to  her. 
I  tell  Etienna  that  she  is  more  a  aaint  than  a  woman.  I 
never  knew  any  one  so  good.  The  poor  people  round  the 
chateau  D.'Arcy  quite  worship  her.' '' 

"  I>o,you  thmk  she  saw  you,  Felix?" 
-  ^  I  do  not  know — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  almost  think  not. 
Until  I  spoke  to  Madame  do'  Brienne  the  sad  look  in  her 
eyes  troubled  me,  but  of  course  it  was  the  loss  of  her  child.!' 
He  sighed  a  litl^  wearily.  ^^  Let  ns  change  the  subject ;  it 
is  not  good  to  dwell  on  the  past." 

^^Let  me.say  somel/hing  more,  and  then  you  shall  be  left 
in  peace.  Boes  not  the  mere  fact  of  her  being  married 
make  thii^  ea^er  to  bear?  Po  not  think  me  uneympa- 
thetie,  Felix ;  I  could  msi  be  that,  but  seven  years  is  a  long 
time,  and     ■    "     She  hesitatedi 

"  You  want  to  ask  me  if  I  have  not  got  over  it,  but  you 
lack  oounage^  In  a  miy  I  suppose  I  have,  but  while  Gabri- 
elle  lives  I  feel  as  thongh  no  woman  could  ever  take  her 
place.     Do  I  shook  you  ? 

'^  No,  for  I  understand  you  too  well.  ¥ou  have  a  faithftil 
nature,  Felix.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it;  but  if  the 
count  be  old  ■'  '"  Then  she  saw  at  onoe  that  the  remark 
displeased  him. 

'^  We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  formulate  such  a  thought, 
even  to  ourselves,"  he  returned,  slowly.  "  The  count  is  hale 
and  hearty,  and  I  trust  has  many  yeus  of  life  before  him." 
Then  he  piMised  a  moment,  and  went  on  as  though  he  were 
pursuing  an  old  and  £Rmiliar  line  of  thought  "  The  mere 
fact  of  your  hini^ng  that,  shows  that  you  have  not  grasped 
the  sdient  point  of  Qabrielle's  character.  She  is  utterly 
unselfish ;  she  would  not  rest  until  she  had  taught  herself  to 
love  her  husband*  There  would  be  first  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration for  the  hero,  and  then  affection  for  the  father  of  her 
boy."  He  spoke  aa  though  he  were  thinking  aloud,  and 
Constance  felt  rebuked — as  though  she  were  treading  unin- 
vited in  some  holy  pliiee.  Qftbrielle  de  Brienne  was  only  a 
snored  memory  to  Felix;  but  none  the  less,  so  she  felt,, had 
she  spoilt  his  life.  But  for  that  brief  romance  of  his,  he 
might  be  making  some  other  woman  happy.  ^<  Oh,  the  pity 
of  it !"  thought  Constance,  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  o^ 
her  satisfied  life*  ^^  If  any  man  deserves  a  good  wife^  it  is 
Felix.;,  he. is  soj strong  and  so  gentle^  and  I  think  he  is  less 
selfish  than  other  people," 
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"  I  have  talked  you  into  the  blues,"  observed  Felix,  re- 
gretfully. ''Let  me  ring  for  the  lights;*'  and  he  put  his 
hand  on  the  bell. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so  before  they  heard  carriage  wheels, 
and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Lorimer  and  his  brother-in-law  en- 
tered the  room.  They  looked  fagged  and  muddy,  but  seemed 
in  high  spirits,  and  condoled  with  Felix  on  losing  the  day's 
sport. 

''  Do  go  and  change  your  things ;  you  are  both  as  wet  as 
possible,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

"  Well,  it  was  a  trifle  muddy,"  remarked  Reginald,  "  espe- 
cially in  the  spinney ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  perfect  swamp.  Well, 
come  along,  Wyndham  ;  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  I  feel 
like  Esau  before  he  had  his  lentils.  By-the-by,  Felix,  Sir 
William  sent  you  his  compliments,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
you  on  Friday." 

''  Thanks  awfully,  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  up 
to  town  to-morrow;  honour  bright,  Reg,  I  cannot  spare 
another  day.  If  you  like  to  invite  me  to  eat  my  Christmas 
dinner  with  you,  I  will  not  refuse  ;  and  perhaps  I  might  stay- 
over  the  New  Year." 

"  But  we  wanted  Reg  to  come  to  us,  didn't  we,  Harcourt?" 
and  Constance  looked  appealingly  at  her  husband. 

"No,  no,"  responded  Reginald,  eagerly;  "Hamerton  is 
booked,  and  I  mean  to  keep  him  to  his  engagement.  You 
and  Harcourt  and  the  boys  must  come  too.  I  hate  Christ- 
mas in  London,  and  it  will  be  a  less  dreary  affair  if  I  can 
see  you  all  around  me  here."  And  as  Reginald  seemed  in 
earnest,  the  thing  was  definitely  arranged,  though  Mr. 
Wyndham  pretended  to  grumble  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
privacy  of  his  own  dressing-room. 

"  Reginald  makes  us  awfully  comfortable,  and  I  believe  he 
likes  to  have  us,  but  we  must  not  tire  out  our  welcome ;  a 
fellow  does  not  always  want  to  be  saddled  with  his  own  be- 
longings." 

"  We  should  never  tire  out  Reggie,"  returned  Constance, 
confidently.  "  He  does  love  to  talk  to  you,  Harcourt^— he 
often  tells  me  so ;  and  the  change  is  so  good  for  you." 

"  When  Reginald  marries  again,  he  will  not  want  us  quite 
so  often,"  observed  Mr.  Wyndham. 

But  to  this  Constance  made  no  reply.  Felix  Hamerton's 
sad  story  had  struck  deep ;  for  the  present  at  least  she  was 
cured  of  her  love  of  matchmaking. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  LBTTEB  WITH  THE  BLACK  SEAL. 

'' God  keepfl  a  niche 
In  heaven  to  hold  oar  idols ;  and  albeit 
He  brake  them  to  our  faces,  and  denied 
That  our  close  kisses  should  impair  their  white, 
I  know  we  shall  behold  them  raised,  complete, 
Their  dust  shook  off,  their  beauty  glorified, 
New  memnons  singing  in  the  great  God-light." 

£.  B.  Brownino. 

There  are  carious  coincidences  in  life.  Ever  afterwards 
Felix  Hamerton  thought  it  one  of  the  strangest  experiences 
that  had  ever  befallen  him,  that  he  should  have  told  that 
story  to  Constance  on  that  eyening.  If  he  had  guessed 
what  was  in  store  for  him,  would  he  ever  have  brought  him- 
self to  break  the  silence  ?  But  not  then  or  afterwards  did 
he  answer  this  question. 

Htunan  life  is  full  of  these  mysterious  surprises. 

Our  friend  has  gone  away,  perhaps  to  the  other  end  of 
the  world ;  he  has  passed  out  of  our  daily  existence ;  we 
have  ceased  to  think  of  him ;  the  hand  of  Time,  the  inexor- 
able, has  blotted  out  the  familiar  lineaments  from  the  canvas 
of  the  present.  One  day  we  remember  him ;  something  he 
has  said  or  done  occurs  to  us  with  peculiar  yividness ;  his 
face,  his  very  tricks  of  voice  and  manner,  are  fresh  in  our 
memory.  Suddenly  we  look  up ;  there  is  our  friend  coming 
round  the  corner  and  smiling  at  us.  A  sort  of  shock  goes 
through  us.     What  does  it  mean  ? 

Or,  again,  we  have  heard  nothing  for  so  many  years ;  but 
no  news  is  good  news,  so  all  must  be  well.  All  is  well,  in- 
deed, but  not  in  our  way.  That  black-edged  envelope  with 
the  foreign  stamp  bears  a  sombre  message  to  us. 

Such' a  letter  lay  beside  Felix  Hamerton's  plate  the  next 
morning.  He  glanced  at  it  curiously  once  or  twice  as  he 
went  on  with  his  breakfast.  Such  letters  were  no  novelty 
to  hjlm ;  his  business  brought  him  a  host  of  strange  corre- 
spondents. Had  he  ever  seen  that  small  pointed  hand- 
writing before  ?  A  sort  of  conviction  that  it  was  not  quite 
unknown  to  him  made  him  at  last  break  the  heavy  black 
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seal  and  read  the  signature.  Constance,  who  was  that  mo- 
ment  glancing  in  his  direction,  saw  a  quick  startled  look 
spring  to  his  eyes.  Then  he  laid  down  the  letter  again,  and 
made  some  attempt  to  finish  hiis  meaL 

A  little  time  afterwards  she  encountered  her  brother  in 
the  hall.     He  had  bean  interviewing^  hiK  kouidaMper. 

"  Where  is  Felix  ?"  she  asked. 

'<  He  has  gone  for  a  walk/'  wee  the  reply.  "  He  said  he 
had  some  business  to  think  over,  and  he  Wanted  to  be  alone ; 
something  ¥eKatious,  I  expect,  for  he  looked  awfully  glum. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  5«40  train  from  Grant- 
ham.    I  shall  drive  him  in,  and  be  back  in  tiinefor  dinner." 

*^  I  suppose  Harcourt  is  writing  his  letters  in  the  library. 
By-the-by,  Reggie,  he  has  quite  decided  that  we  must  go 
baek  on  Monday.  Be  wanted  to  leave  aie  behind'  tor' 9.  few 
days,  but  I  would  not  bear,  of  that ;  ha  does  not  give  hifii- 
sdf  proper  time  for  his  meals  unless  I  am  tlkens  to  look  after 
him." 

'^  I  must  not  press  yon  to  stay,"  returned  Baginald,  dia- 
contentedly^  "  but  it  is  a  pretty  clean  6w«ep-*^Kamjerton  ^m 
evening,  and  you  and  Harcourt  and  the  boys  on  Monday. 
I  shall  be  fit  to  hang  myself  on  Monday  evoning." 

'^Dear  Reggie,  if  you  knew  how  I  hate  to  leave  yout" — 
pressing  his  arm  caressingly.  *'  But  you  mus<»  go  out  more. 
Go  over  to  the  Gats  House — ^Mrs.  Winter  is  always  so 
pleased  to  see  your ;  and  then  you  must  nm  up  to  ub  fot  a 
week  or  so  at  the  end  of  next  month." 

^^Oh,  I  shall  get  on  i^-  right,"  was  his  reply  lo- thaa ; 
'^  don't  bother  your  head  about  me.  Harconrt  is  v^iy  good 
to  Bpare  you  so  much  as  he  does.  Would  you  like  me  to 
drive  you  over  to  the  Gate  House  to-morrow,  to  say  good- 
bye ?    We  could  bring  Miss  Winter  back  if  you  lik-e." 

And  Constance  joj^ully  consented  to  this*  If  Reginald 
chose  to  suggest  Violet  of  his  own  account,  she.  would  not 
throw  cold  water  on  his  plan ;  on  the  contrary,  she  would  go 
at  once  to  the  library  and  write  the  most  persuasive  little 
note  to  Violet,  bidding  her  be  ready  for  them  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon^ 

Felix  did  not  come  in  to  luncheon,  but  Reg^ald  did  not 
seem  at  all  surprised. 

^'  I  suppose  he  has  gone  for  a  good  long  stretch,  and  wijl 
get  some  bread  and  cheese  at  an  inn  ;  that  i»  generally  lis 
waj.    He  has  left  orders  to  have  hji  things  packed  up. 
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Harcottrt  and  I  are  going  for  a  stre¥l  by-aBd-by,  bnt  we  shall 
be  back  long  before  it  is  time  to  start  for  Grantham.  Will 
yoa  come  with  us,  Constance  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Wyndham  escused  herself.  She  could  not  quite 
diVest  herself  of  an  uneasy  fancy  that  Felix  had  received 
some  bad  news.  It  was  hardly  lil^e  him  to  absent  himself  so 
long  on  kis  last  day.  As  she  needed  exercise,  she  put  on  some 
wraps — for  the  day  was  damp  aad  chilly — ^and  walked  briskly 
up  aad  down  the  avenue,  Felix  would  see  her  on  his  re- 
t»ni,  and  would  join  her  But  she  had  walked  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  before  she  saw  him  coming  through  the  copse. 
He  was  walking  slowly,  as  thou^  he  were  tired^  but  -he 
quk^ened  his  steps  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her. 

'^  You  have  come  out  te  meet  me,"  he  said  at  once. 

^'  Yes.  What  a  time  you  have  been !  It  is  past  three, 
and — oh,  Felix,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

She  had  net  mtenfded  to  put  the  question  so  abruptly,  but 
&he  was  almost  startled  by  the  change  in  him.  He  had  a 
grey,  worn  look  on  his  face,  and  yet  his  eyes  were  strangely 
bright.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  odd  of  her,  but  at  that  mo* 
liient  she  realized  how  Felix  would  look  when  he  was  old. 
His  features  seemed  pinched  and  dwindled,  but  as  he  spoke 
the  iffipresBion  disappeared. 

"  Shall  you  be  afraid  to  sit  down  T  was  his  reply.  "  My 
walk  has  taken  it  out  of  me,  and  I  want  to  show  you  some- 

Then  she  looked  at  him  in  speechless  dread,  as'  he  took 
the  foreign  envelope  from  his  pocket.  He  had  a  small  book 
in  his  hand,  whieh  he  put  carefully  in  his  pocket. 

^'  You  have  taken  a  sister's  plaoe  to  me,"  he  said,  quietly, 
"  and  I  am  going  to  let  you  read  this.  I>o  not  hurry  with 
it.  I  must  go  to  the  house  for  a  few  minutes  to  speak  to 
Norton,  but  I  will  be  back  directly." 

But  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  ^'  Let  me  go  back 
with  you  and  ask  Mr.  Norton  to  give  you  some  wine ;  you 
look  dreadful." 

"  There  is  no  need ;  I  will  ask  for  it  myself,  and  a  crust 
of  bread  as  well.  I  have  forgotten  all  about  luncheon. 
Let  me  find  you  here  when  I  return ;"  and  then  he  left  her. 

Constance  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  She 
was  afraid  to  read  the  letter,  she  was  so  sure  that  it  con- 
tained bad  news.  Nevertheless,  his  confidence  gratified  her ; 
slie  Hked  to  fed  that  he  trusted  her. 
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The  letter  was  as  follows : 


"  BbAR  Mr.  HAMBRTOIfy 

*'  We  have  met  so  recently  that  I  shall  not  need  to  recall  myself  to  year 
memory.  Ah !  how  little  we  thought,  that  day  at  Gannes,  when  I  was 
telling  you  about  my  darlings,  that  this  terrible  thing  would  happen.  My 
husband  is  in  great  trouble — what  do  I  say  ? — we  are  aJl  in  trouble.  That 
dear  angel  whom  we  loved  so  tenderly  has  passed  to  her  rest ;  our  beloved 
Gabrielle  is  gone,  and  the  count  is  broken-hearted. 

**  In  the  old  days  your  heart  was  broken,  too.  I  saw  it  in  your  face, 
though  you  said  so  little.  Can  you  forgive  me  my  careless  surveillance, 
my  gross  negligence  ?  Ah  !  it  was  my  fault.  Etienne  knows  it  now,  and 
he  has  permitted  me  to  write.  '  It  is  long  ago,'  he  says,  *  and  the  young 
men^s  hearts  are  soon  healed ;'  but  I  tell  him  not  always,  for  you  have 
never  married. 

**  This  is  one  reason  why  I  am  writing  this  letter — to  ask  you  to  pardon 
my  frivolity  and  carelessness;  but  there  is  also  another  reason — that  our 
dear  one  has  sent  you  a  message.  Do  yoi^  start,  dear  Mr.  Hamerton  ?  Did 
you  believe  yourself  forgotten  ?     No,  a  thousand  times,  no  I 

**  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  on  looking  back,  that  my  poor  Gabrielle  has  slowly 
.  faded  from  the  hour  they  laid  Gaston  in  his  little  grave.  Maternity  was 
Bl  passion  with  her,  and  he  was  her  only  one,  and  so  lovely ;  to  see  him  was 
to  think  of  the  angels.  And  then  her  husband  was  old.  Perhaps  she  hid 
her  grief  too  much,  that  she  might  not  pain  the  count,  and  her  health  suf- 
fered. But  at  first  no  one  noticed  it.  When  the  physician's  verdict  came, 
it  was  a  shock  to  us  all.  No  hope — ^not  a  vestige  of  hope;  and  we  all  loved 
her  so. 

*'  I  was  with  her  when  she  died,  and  never  was  death  more  peaceful  or 
more  welcome.  ***  I  shall  go  to  him;"  those  are  good  words,  Valerie.'  I 
think  that  was  almost  her  last  speech. 

"Two  days  before  her  death,  I  was  sitting  beside  her.  She  was  propped 
up  with  pillows,  that  she  might  see  the  sunset.  Those  sunsets  from  the 
ch&teau  D'Aroy  are  superb.  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  the  gate  of 
heaven  were  open,  and  one  had  a  glimpse  of  the  jasper  throne. 

''  AH  at  once  she  began  speaking  of  you,  and  of  those  days  at  the  eh&l^ 
If  I  ever  see  you  I  will  tell  you  everything,  and  perhaps  such  words  may 
console  you  for  a  past  pain.  How  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  spoke  them  I 
In  spite  of  her  weakness  there  was  such  radiance  in  her  eyes,  as  though 
the  fight  were  over,  and  she  had  gained  her  rest.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  few 
words  she  said. 

" '  Monsieur  was  very  good ;  he  saw  it  all.  He  knew  what  he  was  to 
me ;  but  he  went  away,  and  left  me  to  do  my  duty.  He  was  so  generous, 
that  he  spared  me  suffering.  Mon  Dien,  what  it  was  to  see  him  go  I  But 
it  is  all  over  now.' 

"  And  by-and-by — 

"  *  I  have  seen  monsieur  again,  Valerie.  That  night  at  the  opera-house. 
He  was  changed  and  older,  but  I  knew  him ;  I  should  know  him  any- 
where.     He  does  not  look  happy ;  I  fear  that  he  has  not  yet  forgotten.' 

**  And  then,  a  little  while  afterwards,  she  drew  the  missal  I  am  sending 
you  from  under  her  pillow,  and  looked  at  it.  '  I  used  it  at  my  first  com- 
munion, and  every  day  since ;  my  old  name,  Gabrielle  de  Brienne,  is  in  it. 
When  I  am  dead,  will  you  send  it  to  Moniseur  Hamerton  ?  Tell  him  it  is 
»  token  that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  friend,  that  never  have  I  ceased  to 
pray  that  le  bon  Dieu  may  now  and  in  eternity  grant  him  his  heart's  de- 
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dre.    Perhaps' — nod  then  with  snoh  a  emile ;  ah,  if  you  oonld  have  seen 
it ! — '  perhaps  our  hearts'  desires  will  meet  us  there  for  the  first  time.' 

"  There !  my  hand  is  weary,  I  can  write  no  more ;  my  husband  tells  mo 
I  hft^e  written  too  much  alrmdy. 

**  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Hamerton, 

**  Tours  most  sorrowfully, 

''Valerik  dk  Brikrrs." 

When  Felix  returned,  Constance  was  weeping,  but  she 
checked  her  tears  as  he  sat  down  beside  her  and  put  out  his 
hand  silently  for  the  letter.  All  her  life  long  Constance  re- 
membered that  moment,  and  the  heap  of  moist  yellow  leaves 
that  lay  at  her  feet  or  were  swirled  slowly  down  the  avenue. 
Some  of  the  trees  were  almost  bare  now,  and  through  the 
stript  branches  she  could  see  the  dull  October  sky.  There 
was  something  sombre  and  solemn  in  the  prospect ;  summer 
and  youth,  and  the  brightness  of  life,  seemed  over — that  was 
what  it  seemed  to  say — ^and  there  only  remained  decay  and 
death  and  human  sorrow. 

''Ah,  Felix,  it  is  better  so ;''  that  was  all  she  could  find 
to  say. 

"  Much  better,"  he  returned,  gently.  "  Thank  you  in  Ga- 
brielle's  name  for  those  tears,  Constance ;  but  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  shed  them."  And  then  he  murmured  half 
to  himself,  but  she  heard  and  understood  him, "  Perhaps  our 
hearts'  desires  will  meet  us  there  for  the  first  time." 

They  sat  a  little  longer  in  silence.  Constance's  tact  told 
her  that  no  speech  was  needed  to  convey  her  sympathy — the 
tears  she  had  shed  for  the  unknown  Gabrielle  had  told  him 
all  he  wished  to  know.  Presently  he  rose  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  There,  it  is  over ;  but  I  will  not  say  the  world  is  a 
poorer  place  to  me  while  I  have  such  true  friends  remain- 
ing. We  will  not  speak  of  this  again,  you  and  I.  Now  I 
am  going  to  wish  you  good-bye.  When  Reginald  comes  in, 
tell  him  I  have  gone  to  my  room.  God  bless  you!  and 
thanks  a  thousand  times  for  your  sympathy." 

And  before  she  could  answer  him  he  was  gone. 

''  It  is  as  dull  as  diteh  water  without  Hamerton,"  observed 
Reginald,  later  on  that  evening.  "  You  have  hardly  opened 
your  lips  all  dinner-time,  Constance,  and  now  you  have  buried 
yourself  in  a  book." 

Constance  coloured  a  little  at  her  brother's  reproach,  but 
her  husband  answered  for  her. 

"  Constance  looks  tired  j  I  vote  we  have  a  game  of  bil- 
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liards,  Beginald.     I  think  filie  will  be  glad  to  gefe  rid  of  ns 
tQ>niglit." 

And  Constance  was  too  honest  to  contradict  this.  Regi- 
nald's talk  wearied  her  this  eyeiiing.  She  was  haunted  bj 
the  remembrance  of  the  solemn  look  in  Felix's  eyes  as  he 
quoted  Gabrielle's  words.  Oh,  it  was  better  far  that  she 
should  be  taken  from  a  world  that  had  never  suited  her — 
better  that  he  should  think  of  her  bKssftii  and  reunited  to 
her  child)  than  remember  her  in  her  imperial  besraty^  By- 
and-by  the  pain  would  fade,  and  only  a  sacred  memory  re- 
main ;  and  he  was  too  young  to  lose  all  the  good  of  his  life 
for  a  memory.  "  Time  heals  every thkig ;  by^nd-by  he  wiJl 
be  consoled,    tliought  Constance,  with  a  touch  of  phikeajdiy. 

When  Violet  Winter  opened  Mrs.  Wyndliam's  note,  a 
flush  of  pleasure  came  to  her  face. 

'^  Constance  and  her  brother  prof^ose  ^adliDg  on  us  to-mor- 
row afternoon.,' '  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  her  satis^ 
faction.  '^  She  is  leaving  on  Monday,  amd  wishes  to  bid  us 
good-bye.  I  am  to  go  back  with  them,  she  says,  and  stay 
over  Sunday." 

A  dubious  "  Humplh  I"  fell  from  Miss  Wentworth's  Hps ; 
but  Mrs.  Winter,  who  was  eounti&g  a  troublesoare  bit  of 
cross-stitch  embroidery,  made  no  observstioii. 

'^  Did  you  hear  me,  mother  T  ttsk«d  Yidet,  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

Then  Miss  Wentworth  gave  a  Httie  s&iff  of  displeasure. 

^^  It  was  only  the  other  day  t^at  yon  were  staying  at  tJte 
Hall,'*  she  remarked,  in  a  judicial  maftiiier^  *^  I  dos't  know 
what  you  think  about  it,  Amy,  but  it  strikes  me  that  Mrs. 
Wyndham  is  not  showing  her  aoeustomed  good  taste.  In 
her  brother's  peculiar  positiou,  she  o«ight  to  be  a  little  more 
careful." 

"  Of  what.  Cousin  Tess  ?"  and  Violet  looked  dangeroiss. 

"  I  was  speaking  to  your  mother,  my  dear,"  returned  Miss 
Wentworth,  who  in  her  provoking  xiM)ods  was  wont  to  set 
aside  Violet  as  though  she  were  a  child^  ^  and  I  know  she 
will  agree  with  me.  People  are  talking  already  about  Mr. 
Lorimer.  When  I  was  calling  at  Combe  Lea  the  other  day, 
Lady  Martin  asked  me,  in  rather  a  peculiar  tone,  if  Mr. 
Lorimer  were  not  a  great  deal  at  the  Gate  House.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  question  ais  tiie  way  she  looked  that  put  me 
at  once  on  my  guard.'* 
'  "I  wonder  you  care  to  repeat  gossip,  Cousib  Tess/'  re- 
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turned  Violet,  disd'ainfiilly.  "I  hope  you  told  Lady  Miar- 
tia  that  Mr.  liorimer  haa  always  been  a  great  deal  with  us;" 
then  she  carried  off  her  letter,  and  shut  herself  up  in  the 
gable  room.  ^^If  I  had  stopped;  downstairs  a  moment 
longer,  I  should  have  lost  my  temper,"  she  said  to  herself) 
and.  her  cheeks  were  burning.:  "How. dare  she  insinuate 
that  it  id  bad  taste  for  me  to  go  so  much  to  the  Hall?  as 
though  h^  would  ever  think,  of  such  a  thing  now,  if  he  did 
not  then !"  But  Violet  did  not  fill  up  the  gaps  in  her  sen-f 
tence.  Gould  not  even  her  friendship  be  sacred  from  desei 
cration  ? 

"  I  wish  you  had  not  said  that,  Theresa/'  observed  Mrs, 
Winter,  with  mild  reproach.  "Violet  is  so  very  sensitive, 
and  so  soon  takes  alarm>.  You  know  what  a  disappointment 
it  is  to  me  that  the  dear  child  does  not  settle ;  and  if  only 
she  and  Reginald  Lorimer  would  come  together  I  am  sure 
I  should  be  delighted.  She  is  seven  and  twenty  now,"  she 
added,  in  the  tone  of  regret  which  matrons  are  wont  to  use 
with  regard  to  their  unmarried  daughters. 

But  Miss  Wentworth  chose  to  feel  aggrieved  at  this  re- 
monstrance. 

,  "I  was  not  talking  against  Reginald  Lorimer,"  she  said 
stiffly.  "  He  would  do  well  enough  for  Violet,  and  I  for 
one  would  be  thankful  to  see  her  married,  for  certainly  her 
temper  does  not  improve.  But  I  must  maintain  my  opinion, 
that  nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  way  Constance 
Wyndham  tries  to  make  a  match  between  them.  If  he 
came  over  here  of  his  own  accord  I  should  say  nothing,  but 
ehe  brings  him  with  her,  and  then  they  take  Violet  back 
with  them." 

"  Dear — dear!  I  wish  you  would  not  put  such  uncomfort- 
able ideas  into  my  head,  Theresa,  Lady  Martin,  too,  seems 
to  suspect  something.  It  puts  us  all  into  such  a  delicate 
position ;  and  then  poor  Lady  Car  has  not  been  dead  more 
than  nine  or  ten  months,  so  it  is  dreadful  to  have  all  thU 
talk.  What  are  we  to  do  about  Violet  ?  She  will  be  so  dis- 
appointed if  I  beg  her  to  refuse ;  and  after  all  Constance  is 
leaving  on  Monday,  so  there  can  be  no  harm  for  this  once." 

"  That  is  how  you  always  compromise  matters,"  returned 
her  friend,  in  her  harsh  sibilant  voice.  "  You  have  no  back- 
bonej  Amy ;  I  always*  tell  you  so.  In  your  heart  you  agree 
with  me,  do  you  not  ?"— pausing  for  an  instant,  and  fixing 
the  poor  lady  with  one  of  her  dominating  looks. 
J.       q  21 
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''I  would  mucli  rather  tliat  Violet  sHouId  stay  at  borne 
after  what  you  say,"  returned  Mrs.  Winter,  in  a  hesitating 
voice. 

'Just  so;  I  was  sure  that  your  good  sense  would  in- 
umph,  but  you  lack  courage  to  disappoint  Violet,  though  it 
is  for  her  own  good.     That  is  what  I  call  false  kindness.'/ 

"  Yes ;  but,  Theresa,  Violet  is  no  longer  a  child." 

^^You  mean  that  she  will  take  her  own  way?  She  has 
done  that  ever  since  she  could  run  alone  ;  but  even  a  grown- 
up woman  will  consent  to  be  guided  sometimes.  Let  me  go 
and  talk  this  matter  over  with  her.  It  will  make  no  differ- 
ence to  me  if  she  lose  her  temper,  and  I  shall  insist  on  her  hear- 
ing my  view  of  the  case.  Violet  is  not  wanting  in  delicacy, 
and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  she  persist  in  going 
back  with  them." 

But  thi&  bracing  treatment  alarmed  Mrs.  Winter,  and  she 
refused  to  allow  Theresa  to  go  up  to  the  gable  room.  A 
scene  with  Violet  always  agitated  her  nerves.  She  would 
talk  to  her  herself,  and  see  what  was  to  be  done,  but  she 
could  not  have  dear  Constance's  feelings  hurt.  And  she 
and  Violet  were  so  fond  of  each  other,  and  after  all  there 
might  be  nothing  in  it.  How  did  they  know  that  Keginald 
Lorimer  had  a  thought  of  Violet? 

Miss  Went  worth  raged  inwardly.  She  was  a  woman  who 
always  grasped  an  idea  quickly,  and  acted  on  it.  Lady  Mar- 
tin's significant  looks  had  really  troubled  her.  She  would 
have  been  the  first  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  Violet's 
marriage,  but  she  thought  these  frequent  visits  to  the.  Hall 
under  the  present  circumstances  were  in  the  worst  possible 
taste. 

"  If  he  wants  her  he  knows  where  to  find  her,"  she  argued, 
shrewdly;  " and  it  is  never  well  to  make  things  too  easy  for 
men— a  little  difficulty  enhances  the  pleasure.  I  know 
enough  of  human  nature  to  lay  any  amount  of  odds  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  will  take  another  wife  before  next  year  is  over. 
He  is  too  sociable  to  enjoy  loneliness,  and  he  will  marry  all 
the  quicker  that  Lady  Car  made  him  so  comfortable."  And 
in  the  main  Miss  Wentworth  was  right,  though  she  might 
have  expressed  her  meaning  more  pleasantly. 

When  Violet  re-entered  the  red  drawing-room,  two  or 
three  hours  later,  she  found  her  mother  alone.  The  moment 
was  propitious,  and  she  could  not  let  it  pass. 

^^  Mother  dear,"  she  said,  kneeling  down  on  the  rug,  and 
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apcaking  in  her  softest  yoice,  fc^r  there  was  a  worried  look 
on  Mrs,  Winter's  face,  "  what  am  I  to  do  about  Constance's 
inyitatiQa  ?  Do  Vioa  tjiink  you  could  spare  me  until  Mon- 
day?" 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  go,  Violet  ?" 

/^Of  course  I  want  to  go.  I  think  I  am  happier  at  Sil- 
Gotte  than  at  any  other  place ;  but  theii,  Constance  and  I 
fure  such  close  friends." 

'^  You  don't  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  decline  just 
this  once?"  Then,  as  Violet  drew  herself  up  and  looked 
hurt,  she  continued,  apologetically,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  your  pleasures,  my  love,  and  I  think  it  was  a  mis- 
take Theresa  jsaying  what  she  did ;  so  if  you  have  set  your 
hearten  going ^" 

Then  Violet  smiled  and  kissed  her.  ^^  Thanks,  mother 
dear-  then  I  will  go  in  spite  of  Cousin  Tess's  shocked  sense 
of  propriety.  It  is  a  comfort  that  one's  mother  is  married, 
and  not  an  old  maid" — which  was  a  little  spiteful  on  Violet'9 
piart,  seeiqg  that  she  w^  victorious. 

Miss  Wo^tworth  looked  y^ery  glum  when  she  saw  Violet's 
tr^nk  carried  down  to  the  carriage  the  next  afterjpoon,  but 
ffj^jQ  made  no  rel^arJk. 

Violet  greatly  enjoyed  her  visit.  Constance  was  not  quite 
in  her  usual  spirits,  but  she  was  more  affectionate  than  ever ; 
Violet  rather  missed  Mr.  ^amerton — she  had  seen  so  much 
of  him  lately ;  but  Reginald  took  care  that  she  should  not 
find  herself  dull.  He  was  full  of  animation,  and  seemed  to  . 
find  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  her  society.  On  Sunday 
.afternoon  they  were  in  the  park  together.  Constance  had 
gone  back  to  the  house  to  give  some  order,  and  while  wait- 
ing for  her  they  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  avenue. 

Reginald  had  been  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he 
said,  casually,  '^  I  surppose  you  are  still  having  violiorlessQns 
with  Miss  Carrick?" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;.  and  I  am  making  good  process.  Mi^s 
Carrick  ia  such  a  splendid  teacher.  I  quite  look  forward  to 
my  lessons." 

"  3Cou  find  her  interesting?"  Reginald  put  the  question 
oarelesdy,  fts  he  kicked  some  red  a^d  yellow  leaves  that  lay 
tin  his  path. 

"  Most  iA<?eresta^g.  She  is  so  thoroughly  in  earnest.  She 
ao  eviden,tly  bejieves  in  herself  and  in  all  she  does,  and  then 
any  one  can  see  she  is  a  gejpitlewoman.    If  it  were  not  fgr 
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Cousin  Tess,  I  should  make  a  friend  of  her ;  as  it  is,  we 
suit  each  other  perfectly." 

"Your  friendship  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  her,"  ob- 
served Reginald,  with  unusual  seriousness.  "I  pity  Miss 
Carrick.  Her  position  is  so  uncomfortable,  and  no  wonder 
she  finds  it  galling.  Why  should  you  mind  Miss  Wentr 
worth  ?  She  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  friends."  Then 
Yiolet  looked  up  in  surprise ;  she  had  not  imagined  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  felt  any  interest  in  Miss  Carrick. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  her  play  again,"  he  went  on. 

"Should  you?"  and  then  Violet  checked  herself  and 
began  to  smile  mysteriously.  "  After  all,  I  think  I  will  take 
you  into  confidence,  Mr.  Lorimer.  Cousin  Tess  and  I  have 
been  concocting  a  charming  scheme.  We  are  going  to  give 
Bome  musical  At  Homes  next  month.  You  know  how  dull 
November  is.  Well,  we  think  a  few  social  gatherings  will 
be  a  boon  to  the  neighbourhood.  We  must  have  them 
in  the  afternoon,  because  of  the  people  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance. Just  tea  and  coffee,  and  then  Miss  Carrick  will  per- 
form. Cousin  Tess  said  it.  was  an  excellent  idea.  Miss 
Carrick  would  be  a  novelty,  and  everything  else  is  so  stale ; 
so  if  you  like  to  reserve  your  Thursday  afternoons,  you  shall 
have  a  card." 

"  Oh,  you  may  count  on  me,"  returned  Beginald,  with 
admirable  promptitude.  "  I  call  it  a  capital  notion.  You 
will  be  a  benefactor  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  seems  a  pity 
we  can't  utilize  the  music-room  for  the  same  purpose.  Per- 
haps when  Constance  comes  down  at  Christmas— — " 

"  What  are  you  saying  about  Constance  ?"  asked  his  sister, 
who  joined  them  this  moment ;  but  when  they  had  enlight-^ 
ened  her  she  became  enthusiastic  at  once,  though  she  gently 
but  decidedly  negatived  the  idea  of  the 'music-room.  "It 
would  not  do  at  all,  dear — not  at  present,  I  mean,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  that,  at  once  conveyed  to  Reginald's  ear  that  he 
had  been  indiscreet.  "  After  February  you  might  entertain, 
but  not  before.  Are  you  sure,  Violet,  that  Miss  Carrick  will 
play  at  your  reunions .?" 

"  Certainly  she  will  play.  She  was  quite  excited  at  the 
idea ;  she  said  that  it  would  be  such  a  splendid  advertise- 
ment for  her,  and  would  help  her  to  get  pupils.  I  think  her 
great  desire  is  to  make  herself  independent  of  her  relations. 
I  dare  say,  in  her  place,  I  should  feel  the  same.  There  can- 
not be  much  sympathy  between  them." 
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"  It  js  a  grievous  pity  that  that  boy  stands  so  much  in  her 
light,"  observed  Constance,  regretfully ;  "  but  for  him  she 
might  achieve  a  brilliant  success.  Don't  you  agree  with  me^ 
Reggie?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  answered,'a  little  shortly.  "  I  hate  bril- 
liant successes  for  women ;  and  it  is  far  Setter  for  her  to 
stick  to  her  lessons  and  look  after  the  boy ;"  and  then  he 
sent  the  dry  crackling  leaves  flying  again. 


CHAPTER  XX VI. 

MB.  LORIMER   HAS   HIS   OPINIONS. 

"Labour  is  life !  'tis  the  still  water  fkileth ; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  of  the  dark  rust  assaileth." 

FhAMCES  S.  ASGOOD. 

"  The  dark  hollow  of  the  year,"  as  Carlyle  phrased  it,  was 
before  Gloden.  Every  roadside,  every  patch  of  woodland, 
every  plantation  breathed  the  same  story  of  gradual  decay. 
The  dry  leaves  that  fluttered  from  the  trees  collected  and  lay 
in  rotting  heaps  under  the  feet  of  the  passers-by.  The 
bracken  in  Silcote  Park  looked  yellow  and  shrunken.  At 
night  and  in  the  early  morning  there  was  a  suspicion  of  frost 
in  the  air;  the  grey  skies  and  sombre  melancholy  of  Novem- 
ber were  approaching.  Nevertheless,  any  clear-eyed  observer 
of  human  nature  would  have  detected  an  added  cheerfulness 
in  Gloden's  manner. 

There  is  a  surprising  elasticity  in  youth.  The  old  well- 
worn  comparison  between  life  and  the  shipwrecked  mariner 
is  profoundly  and  pathetically  true.  The  billows  of  human 
trouble  roll  dn  perpetually,  now  submerging  and  now  being 
gallantly  surmounted  by  the  brave  swimmer ;  at  one  moment 
the  huge  crested  wave  has  rushed  over  him,  beating  the 
strength  out  of  him,  and  the  next  has  carried  him  on  a  few 
more  paces,  until  finally  he  finds  himself  on  the  shore,  look- 
ing out  over  the  tangle  of  seaweed  and  broken  spars  of  his 
wrecked  hopes.  "  All  Thy  waves  and  Thy  billows  have  gone 
over  me,"  wrote  the  minstrel  king  of  Israel.  How  many  a 
quivering,  palpitating  heart  has  re-echoed  those  words  1 

21* 
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"  Good-bye  to  Ehringham,  good-bye  to  my  dear  old  life 
aild  to  happiness/'  had  been  Gloden's  moan,  as  she  looked 
back  despairingly  at  the  grey  walls  of  the  home  that  had 
sheltered  her  youth ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  that  farewelf 
she  really  believed  that  she  was  bidding  farewell  to  all  joy. 
Nevertheless,  the  sap  of  her  youth  was  still  mounting,  and 
in  due  s^eason  the  fresh  young  buds  must  inevitably  appear. 
Happiness  entombed  in  the  rocky  cave  of  grief  is  for  ever 
awaiting  its  resurrection.  When  the  angry  billows  have 
spent  their  force,  they  recede,  there  is  calm  and  stillness,  and 
the  white  sails  gleam  in  the  sunshine,  while  under  the  ripples 
and  the  dancing  waves  the  drowned  mariner  has  sunk  fath- 
oms deep.  "  There  is  a  time  for  everything,"  wrote  the  wise 
man — a  time  for  grief,  and  a  time  for  healing ;  -a  time  for 
regret,  and  a  time  for  budding  hopes,  and  for  spreadl^^^^nt 
young  wings  in  the  sunshine ;  and  such  a  time  would  come 
by-and-by  to  Gloden. 

Since  Mrs.  Wyndham's  visit  to  the  gable  room,  there  had 
been  a  marked  change  in  Gloden's  manner.  She  was  still 
sad,  but  she  no  longer  drooped  so  persistently.  Recognition 
and  the  delicate  breath  of  flattery  were  expanding  her  per- 
ceptibly;  her  work  braced  and  interested  her;  contact  with 
congenial  minds  such  as  Winifred  Logan  and  Violet  Winter 
refreshed  her  mentally.  When  she  woke  in  the  morning  the 
day  looked  no  longer  like  a  stretch  of  barrenness  that  must 
be  traversed  before  night ;  not  an  hour  was  unoccupied. 

Clemency,  waiting  on  her  customers,  or  busying  herself 
with  her  homely  tasks,  marvelled  secretly  at  the  girl's  pa* 
tience  and  perseverance  as  the  opening  door  brought  her  the 
sound  of  the  violin  hour  after  hour.  When  she  was  not 
giving  lessons,  or  helping  Harvey  with  his,  she  was  practis- 
ing  beside  the  window  in  the  old  room  looking  over  Market 
Street ;  and  more  than  once  Reginald  Lorimer,  riding  past 
with  his  dogs,  caught  sight  of  the  small  brown  head  against 
the  curtain,  and  the  quick  motion  of  a  white  hand  drawing 
the  bow  across  the  strings.  But  J;hough  he  checked  his 
mare  to  a  foot  pace,  there*-wa^  no  sign  of  recognition  oh 
Gloden's  part ;  if  her  hand  shook  slightly,  there  was  no  one 
near  enough  to  notice  it. 

Harvey's  visits  to  Silcote  were  becoming  constant;  his 
half-holidays  were  all  spent  in  the  squire's  company,  and 
very  often  Bernard  Trevor  accompanied  him.  Mr.  Lorimer, 
who  abhorred  solitude,  found  the  lads  excellent  company  i 
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bui  Harvey  remained  his  prime  favourite^  and  be  was  always 
contriTing  new  pleasures  for  him. 

One  Saturday  evening  Harvey  came  home  almost  breath- 
less with  excitement.  The  squire  had  been  teaching  him  to 
ride;  they  had  gone  ever  so  far.  He  had  ridden  Robin ;  he 
was  as  steady  as  old  time.  Scrivener  had  told  him  that  he 
went  a  good  pace,  too,  and  Mr.  Lorimer  had  praised  his 
pluck.  They  had  had  a  gallop,  and  he  had  stuck  on  all 
right.  And  as  Gloden  uttered  a  startled  protest  at  this — ; 
".Oh,  you  need  not  look  so  scared,"  he  went  on;  "Mr. 
Lorimer  knows  what  he  is  about.  He  was  quite  close  all 
the  time,  and  once  when  I  dropped  the  reins,  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  caught  hold  of  them.  I  lost  my  hat,  but  wp  went 
back  and  picked  it  up.  Oh,  it  was  glorious — ^glorious  I  and 
I  am  to  have  another  ride  next  Saturday." 

Well,  it  was  no  use  remonstrating ;  the  squire  and  Harvey 
were  sworn  friends,  and  meant  to  remain  so ;  and,  as  Uncle 
Reuben  took  Harvey's  part,  Gloden  and  Clemency  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  head-shake  or  two  and 
a  few  whispered  entreaties  in  the  lad's  ear  to  do  nothing  rash. 

Robin's  beautyj  his  gentleness,  and  his  wonderful  speed 
were  frequently  topics  of  conversation  with  Harvey.  Once 
he  coaxed  Mr.  Lorimer  to  ride  in  the  direction  of  Grantham, 
and'  Gloden,  trudging  along  the  road,  suddenly  saw  them 
coming  towards  her,  the  squire  on  his  bay  mare  Lady  Alice, 
and  Harvey  mounted  proudly  upon  Robin.  Griff  found 
him  out  at  once,  and  flew  at  Robin's  heels,  barking  with  joy, 
which  made  that  paragon  of  gentleness  dance  on  three  legs 
immediately. 

*?  Pray  don't  be  nervous.  Miss  Carrick  1"  exclaimed  Regi- 
nald, reassuringly,  as  he  noticed  how  pale  Gloden  turned ; 
"  Robin  is  all  right,  and  so  is  Harvey.  Be  quiet,  old  man  I" 
aiid  he  patted  Robin's  neck  caressingly. 

"  Come  here  directly,  Griff.  Oh,  you  bad  dog !  how  could 
you  behave  so  ?" 

But  Harvey,  with  boyish  imperUnence,  btoke  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  "  What  a  duffer  you  are.  Glow  1  Why,  Robin 
has  been  dancing  on  three  legs  most  of  the  way,  hasn't  he, 
Mr.  Loiimer?  He  is  in  fine  spirit,  aren't  you,  old  boy? 
Lm't  he  a  beauty,  Gloden?  I  wanted  you  to  see  him,  that 
is  why  I  asked  Mr.  Lorimer  to  come  this  way ;  I  knew  you 
would  be  prowling  about.  Pon't  you  wish  you  could  ride 
too,  Antelope  ?" 
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'■ .  "  Don't  I  wish  for  many  tbings  ?"  returned  Gloden,  smiling^ 
as  she  stroked  Robin;  and  then  she  looked  up  and  encoua- 
tered  thie  squire's  glance. 

"It  is  no  use  asking  you  not  to  spoil  Harvey,"  she  said, 
softly. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  that,"  he  re- 
turned, lightly.  "  I  am  helping  on  Harvey's  education.  I 
have  taught  him  how  to  hold  a  gun,  and  now  I  am  giving 
him  riding-lessons.  Don't  you  think  you  owe  mJe  some  grati- 
tude. Miss  Carrick;  for  bringing  him  on  like  this?".  He 
spoke  in  his  usual  careless,  good-humoured  way,  but  he  was 
a  little  taken  aback  when  she  raised  her  dark  eyes  and 
looked  at  him  wistfully. 

.<■  "I  do,  indeed  ;  but  I  can  never  hope  to  repay  your  kind- 
ness," she  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  left  no  doubt  of  her 
meaning ;  and  then  she  drew  back  with  a  grave  smile  and 
:bow,  and  walked  on. 

"What  on  earth  did  you  call  your  sister  just  now  ?"  asked 
Reginald,  as  they  rode  on.  .. 

.  "Eh,  what?"  exclaimed  Harvey,  absently.  "Oh,  I  know 
—^Antelope.  Dad  often  called  her  that ;  she  is  rather  like  a 
•deer,  you  know." 

,  "Ah,  I  see;"  but,  though  he  said  nothing  more,  the 
name  pleased  him ;  it  was  so  appropriate  to  the  laige  startled 
eyes  and  small  head,  and  the  graceful  carriage  and  the  light 
iread.  That  shy  look  ,of  gratitude  she  had  given  him 
haunted  him  all  the  way  home. 

In  the  first  week  in  November  the  Winters  gave  their  first 
At  Home — "Tea  and  chrysanthemums,"  Violet  called  it,  for 
there  was  a  fine  shoW  of  chrysanthemums  in  the  big  consierv- 
atory.  But  the  young  violin-player  was  the  chief  attraction. 
There  was  a  goodly  gathering  at  the  Gate  Housed  Gloden 
came  early  with  Winifred  Logan,  and  kept  modestly  in.  the 
background,  though  Mr.  Lorimer  and  one  or  two 'others 
sought  her  out.  / 

"  You  do  not  look  a  bit  nervous,"  were  his  first  words,  as 
he  greeted  her ;  "  not  half  so  much  as  when  Robin  pranced 
the  other  day." 

"  No,  indeed ;"  and.  then,  as  she  looked  round  at  the 
crowded  room,  her  eyes-  seem  to  brighten.  :  "  All  these 
strangers  do  not  trouble  me  in  the  least.  When  I  begin 
playing  I  shall  see  no  one^—the  music  and  I  willv  be 
alone."  ,. 
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•^"1  call  that  selfish,  Miss  Carrick.  What  have  we  done 
that  you  shcruld  shut  us  out  like  that  ?  Music  ought  to 
widen  your  sympathies  and  make  you  love  your  fellow- 
creatures  better.  When  1  listen  to  playing  I  like,  I  always 
seein  to  grow  philanthropic." 

'  "  Ah,  you  do  not  understand,"  she  said,  a  little  impatiently. 
"  One  cannot  limit  one's  self  to  one's  audience — the  feeling 
is  too  vast;  one  is  carried  away.  How  is  one  to  interpret 
the  thoughts  of  a  great  master  if.  the  human  countenances 
b<efore  one  are  appealing  to  one's  consciousness  ?  No ;  when 
I  play  let  me  forget  every  one— even  my  friends." 
;  "  You  are  beyond  me  there,"  returned  Reginald,  vaguely 
discontented  at  this ;  and  then,  as  Dr.  Parry  came  up  to 
them,  he  went  back  to  the  red  drawing-room. 

By  some  curious  coincidence,  he  sat  in  the  same  place 
that  he  had  occupied  when  he  JSirst  heard  Gloden  perform ; 
but  Winifred  Logan,  not  Constance,  was  in  the  seat  before 
him.  When  Gloden  came  modestly  forward  and  took  up 
her  station  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  he  quietly  crossed 
hii^  arms  on  the  back  of  Winifred's  chair.  lie  could  look 
at  her  as  long  as. he  liked;  she  and  her  music  were  alone 
together — he  would  not  forget  that. 

'  There  was  no  doubt  of  Gloden's  success  that  afternoon. 
Dr.*  Parry^s  benevolent  face  was  beaming ;  he  was  in  luck  to 
have  secured  such  a  finished  mistress  for  his  little  Hilda,  so 
he  told  himself,  as  he  heard  the  whispered  encomiums  that 
passed  through  the  room.  But  Gloden's  face  did  not 
brighten  as  the  compliments  flowed  in  upon  her ;  she  looked 
^  little  absent  and  distrait. 

'  "  I  expect  you  find  all  this  a  bore,"  observed  Mr.  Lorimer 
in  his  casual  manner;  and  Gloden,  who  had  not  perceived 
his  approach,  started  slightly.  "  Let  me  take  you  out  to  see 
the  chrysanthemums;  they  will  do  you  good;"  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  consented. 

There  was  no  longer  that  barrier  of  unyielding  stiffness 
in  Gloden's  manner  to  the  young  squire.  He  was  Harvey's 
friend,  dnd  as  such  entitled  to  her  courtesy  and  gratitude ; 
they  were  on  neutral  ground,  and  she  could  accept  his 
attentions  as  she  would  from  any  other  gentleman.  ^^  He 
knows  all  about  us  now,"  she  said  to  herself,  ^'  and  if  he 
chooses  to  be  pleasant  and  friendly  to  Harvey's  sister,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  me  to  point  out  his  mistake  to  him." 
•  Mr.  Lorimer  took  no  advantage  of  this  slight  concession. 
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He  was  beginning  to  score  a  Utile,  he  told  himself  modestlj ; 
Miss  Carrick  was  not  nearly  so  standoffish  as  she  was. 

"What  a  mass  of  bloom?"  observed  Gloden,  as  they 
entered  the  conservatory,  which  was  just  at  this  moment 
empty.  "  How  beautifully  those  golden  and  brown  and  dull 
red  tints  blend  and  harmonize!  It  is  a  perfect  feast  of 
colour." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  returned  Beginald.  "  We  were 
thinking  of  building  a  new  conservatory  to  open  out  of  the 
music-room  at  Silcote ;  it  was  a  pet  scheme  of  my  poor  wife's, 
but  it  wa8  never  carried  out.  She  had  a  passioa  for  chrys- 
anthemums."  He  checked  a  sigh,  and  then  went  on,  "Do 
you  care  for  complimenta.  Miss  Carrick  ?  I  have  never  told 
you  yet  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  music  you  gave  us." 

"I  did  not  play  as  well  as  usual,"  she  returned,  quickly ; 
"and  it  was  all  your  fault,  Mr.  Lorimer." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Carrick  !" — ^in  extreme  surprise. 

"  Why  did  you  imply  that  I  was  selfish,"  she  continued, 
"because  I  said  that  my  music  seemed  to  shut  me  out  froni 
everybody  ?  I  could  not  foi^et  your  words,  and  for  once  I 
was  conscious  of  my  environment.  I  saw  you  quite  plainly, 
Mr.  Lorimer ;  you  were  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  you 
had  your  arms  crossed  on  the  chair  before  you,  and  you  were 
looking  as  though  you  were  trying  to  understand  something." 

"By  Jove!"  muttered  Beginald;  then  aloud,  "I  must 
have  been  an  awful  nuisance,  I  am  afraid ;  but  I  cannot  en- 
dorse your  statement.  Tou  played  splendidly.  I  wished 
iny  sister  could  have  heard  you." 

Then  Gloden  flushed  as  though  she  were  gratified.  "  Do 
you  know  what  your  sister  proposed  ?"  she  said,  looking  at 
tiim  in  her  quiet,  serious  way,  and  there  was  something  in 
her  calm  sedateness  that  always  attracted  him.  She  had 
none  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  ordinary  young  la;dy ;  he 
had  long  ago  discovered  that  she  had  no  sense  of  humour. 
Violet  Winter  was  infinitely  more  amusing,  and  could  say 
far  cleverer  things.  "Mrs.  Wyndham  was  anxious  that  I 
should  go  up  to  town  and  study  under  Signer  Boski.  She 
was  so  kind  about  it ;  she  took  so  nrach  trouble.  It  is  her 
opinion  that  a  year'  or  two  under  Boski  would  enable  me  to 
|)lay  at  concerts." 

"  Ah,  no  doubt,*'  he  xeturned,  coldly.  "  My  sister  is  a 
clever  woman,  and  never  advances  an  opinion  unless  she  is 
sure  of  her  ground.    Sigaov  Boski  is  a  great  friend  of  kers.'* 
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*'  So  slie  said  ;  she  seemed  so  snre^  too,  that  he  would  re- 
duce his  terms  at  her  recommendation.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  was  for  her  kindness,  and  I  hope  she  under- 
stood that.     I  am  afraid  she  tempted  me  sorely." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  such  a  life  would  suit  you  ?"  he 
asked,  and  he  had  quite  lost  his  genial  manner.  "  I  thought 
women  did  not  care  for  publicity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  much  safer  and  happier  in  their  owa 
homes." 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  depends  on  their  home,  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  ?"  she  retulrned,  and  there  was  sadness  in  her  tone.  *^  I 
have  lost  the  only  home  I  could  love.  If  my  father  had 
lived — ah,  these  ijTs ! — I  could  have  lived  all  my  life  happily 
at  Eltringham ;  but  now "     She  paused. 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  what  may  turn  up,"  he  replied, 
confidently;  *'you  have  not  settled  down  yet.  If  I  may 
venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  you  will  feel  quite  differently 
by-and-by,  when  you  get  more  used  to  us. '  But  GlodcH 
shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  not  the  people  or  the  place,"  she  returned,  quietly. 
"  I  am  making  friends  already,  and  Miss  Winter  and  Miss 
Logan  are  so  good  to  me ;  but  if  I  could  have  my  way  I 
would  leave  Qrantham  to-morrow,  and  put  myself  under 
Signor  Boski.  It  is  work  that  I  want — ^hard  work,  and 
guidance  and  sympathy.  If  one  has  a  vocation,  Mr.  Lori- 
mer,  it  b  one's  duty  to  follow  it ;  but,  as  I  told  your  sister, 
I  am  not  free." 

Then  he  looked  at  her  a  little  curiously.  ^'Tou  mean 
that  Harvey  is  the  obstacle.  Yes,  I  know ;  Constance  told 
me ;"  and  then  he  added  a  little  obstinately,  *'  and  I  am  not 
sorry  to  hear  it.  I  don't  believe  the  life  would  have  suited 
you  a  bit ;  they  would  have  worked  you  to  death  between 
them."  And  as  she  opened  her  eyes  a  little  widely  at  this 
contradiction,  he  continued  somewhat  decidedly,  ^*  I  am  not 
an  ambitious  sort  of  person ;  I  like  to  lead  a  peaceful  exist- 
ence under  my  own  fig  tree.  I  think  heated  rooms  and  ap- 
plause no  end  of  a  nuisance,  and  if  Harvey  were  a  little 
older  he  would  agree  with  me." 

^'  Do  you  know  you  are  just  a  little  damping,  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  ?" 

*'  Am  I?  Well,  I  do  not  feel  especially  repentant,  but  I 
suppose  I  have  no  right  to  be  talking  to  you  in  this  paternal 
way.     My  sister  is  more  of  your  way  of  thinking,  and  Ham- 
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erton  would  be  too.  You  see,  my  domestic  virtues  have 
been  over-cultivated,  and,. as  I  said  before,  I  hate  publicity 
for  women ;  in  my  opinion  they  ought  to  have  something 
better.  But  we  shall  never  agree,  shall  we?"  turning  to 
her  with  a  good-humoured  look. 

But  Gloden  felt  a  momentary  pang  as  he  said  this.  She 
had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Lorimer  held  such  strong  views,  or  she 
would  never  have  mooted  the  subject.  These  easy-natured 
men  sometimes  had  a  fund  of  obstinacy  underneath  their 
smooth  manners ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  to  her,  from  Mr. 
Lorimer's  remarks,  that  a  womanly  woman  was  more  to  his 
taste,  and  he  disliked  excessively  the  rCle  of  an  artiste  for 
any  of  his  personal  friends.  And,  strange  to  say,  Gloden 
felt  some  regret  as  she  admitted  this  fact  to  herself ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  what  did  Mr.  Lorimer's  opinion  matter  to  her — a 
country  squire  who  refused  tp  hold  advanced  views  on  the 
subject  of  women,  and  whose  ideas  were  hardly  up  to  date? 
Gloden,  who  was  tenacious  by  nature,  longed  to  argue  him 
out  of  his  old-fashioned  notions,  but  she  wisely  refrained. 
.  '^  I  think  we  ought  to  go  back,"  she  said,  rising  iVom  her 
seat ; '"  I  feel  more  rested  now." 

Then  Reginald  laughed  outright.  ''Does  an  argument 
rest  you  ?  We  were  on  the  brink  of  a  disagreement  just 
now.  Come,  I  will  make  my  peace  with  you.  I  will  not 
cancel  a  word  I  said,  and  I  wish  Constance  had  never  men- 
tioned Boski's  name,  but  I  will  own  that  it  is  hard  lines  for 
you  under  your  present  circumstances,  and  that  I  think  you 
put  a  good  face  on  things— to  quote  Harvey, '  you  are  awfully 
plucky.'  * 

^^  Thank  you,"  she  said,  breaking  into  a  smile  ;  and  then 
they  went  back  to  the  room,  and  Miss  Wehtworth,  who  had 
noticed  their  absence  with  much  displeasure,  poi;nced  on 
Reginald  as  he  entered,  and  Gloden  did  not  see  him  again. 

But  on  the  following  Thursday  he  was  there,  and  again 
the  week  after,  and  each  time  he  occupied  the  same  place. 
Gloden,  pausing  in  her  playing  for  a  moment,  would  glance 
towards  his  corner.  He  was  always  in  the  same  attitude-^- 
his  arms  crossed  on  the  chair  before  him,  and  his  grave,  in- 
tent look  fixed  on  her.  Sometimes  she  wished  that  he  were 
absent ;  the  consciousness  of  his  presence  prevented  her  from 
losing  herself;  the  remembrance  of  his  disapproval  of  her 
ambitious  scheme  haunted  her  with  singular  persistence. 
Why  had  he  taken  up  that  attitude  of  quiet  resistance? 
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What  was  it  to  Him  that  a  stranger  like  herself  should  wish 
to  be  trained  for.  a  prof esaional  life  ?  And  yet  his  hurt  tone, 
his  want  of  geniality,  kept  recurring  to  her  memory,  and 
she  even  once  took  Harvey  into  her  confidence.  It  was  one 
evening  late  in  November,  and  she  had  just  returned  from 
the  last  '^  At  Home''  at  the  Gate  House.  She  had  walked 
home  with  Winifred  Logan,  and  had  heard  from  her  that 
heir  cousin  was  expected  for  a  few  days,  shortly — a  piece  of 
intelligence  that  produced  rather  mixed  feelings  in  Oloden's 
jpiind. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  that  her  Aunt  Clem- 
ency had  lighted  a  fire  in  the  best  room,  and  was  on  her 
knees  tending  it  as  she  entered. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  somewhat  strained  relations 
between  them.  Gloden  was  always  perfectly  civil,  but  she 
nevei  abridged  the  distance  that  kepi  them  apart ;  she  never 
volunteered  confidence,  or  expected  any  in  return ;  and  she 
still  regarded  Clemency's  maternal  tenderness  for  Harvey 
with  jealous  suspicion,  though,  to  do  her  justice,  she  tried  to 
combat  the  feeling.  With  her  uncle  she  was  far  more  genial ', 
she  treated  him  with  marked  respect  and  consideration.  All 
her  hauteur  and  reserve  seemed  kept  for  Clemency ;  but,  true 
to  her  nature.  Clemency  never  resented  this,  and,  with  a 
loyalty  for  which  Gloden  would  not  have  given  her  credit, 
she  always  concealed  her  wounded  feelings  from  her  hus- 
band. "  Reuben's  getting  fond  of  her,  and  1  won't  be  set- 
ting him  against  her,"  she  said  to  herself.  '^  It  is  ill-doing, 
stirring  up  strife  in  a  house.  Gloden  has  got  a  cold  manner, 
but  she  means  no  harm.  I  must  just  mother  her,  and  bear 
with  her ;"  and  Clemency  acted  up  to  her  word  nobly. 

"  You  and  Gloden  get  on  famously,  Clem,"  Reuben  once 
said  to  her,  in  his  dense,  masculine  way. 

But  Clemency  only  smiled  and  held  her  peace.  It  would 
not  have  helped  her,  or  Gloden  either,  to  have  told  him  that 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  them.  "  It  is  better  to  hold 
one's  tongue  than  to  make  mischief,"  thought  Clemency. 

When  Gloden,  coming  out  of  the  November  dampness  and 
chilliness,  saw  Clemency  on  her  knees  coaxing  the  fire,  a 
feeling  of  compunction  crossed  her. 

"  How  kind  you  are,  Aunt  Clemency  1"  she  said,  more 
pleasantly  than  usual.  "  It  is  so  cold,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
ram. 

*^  There  is  nothing  like  a  bit  of  fire  for  comfort,"  returned 
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C9emency,  adding  another  stick;  ^^  it  will  burn  up  in  a  mo- 
ment, Oloden.  Patty  was  busy ;  the  Sedgewicka  are  coining 
in  to  supper,  and  she  has  some  cooking  to  do." 

Then  Oloden's  pleasant  expression  clouded  over.  Mr. 
Sedgewick  was  the  linendraper  in  Market-place — ^a  warm, 
iBubstantial  man,  as  her  uncle  called  Mm,  who  was  certainly 
making  his  pile ;  and  Mrs.  Sedgewick  was  a  comely,  rosy 
creature  who  dropped  her  A's  rather  freely,  and  called  Glo- 
den  ^^  Miss.''  But  they  were  educating  their  children  well, 
and  would  some  day  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  de- 
spise their  parents,  and  set  them  aside  after  the  .manner  of 
Uie  youthful  gen^ation. 

*^  The  Sedgewicks  !"  she  rq)eated  blankly ;  ^'  and  of  conrse 
you  are  lighting  the  fire  for  them"- — ^in  an  injured  tone,  as 
though  she  repented  of  her  former  gratitude. 

"  No ;  they  are  only  coming  in  late  for  a  bit  of  supper  and 
a  smoke  arfterwards-^at  least,  your  uncle  and  Mr.  Sedgewick 
will  smoke,  and  Sophia  and  I  will  keep  them  company.  I 
would  send  you  up  your  bit  of  chicken,  Glod^,  only  your 
tunde's  feelings  would  be  hurt,  and  he  would  not  underatand  ; 
4Uid  then  there  is  Harvey." 

*'  Of  course  I  shall  comedown  to  supper,  Aunt  Clemenoy." 

^^  Well,  there  is  no  call  to  come  until  it  is  ready,"  returned 
Clemency,  good-humouredly. 

She  was  anxious  to  smooth  things  all  round,  and  perhaps 
she  was  shrewd  enough  to  guess  that  Oloden's  presence  would 
hardly  promote  her  friends'  cheerfulness.  If  she  would  haVie 
made  herself  pleasant,  and  volunteered  to  play  to  them, 
things  would  have  been  easier.  But  it  was  only  unselfish 
consideration  for  her  niece's  well-being  that  had  made  her 
light  the  fire ;  and  it  was  after  Mrs.  Garrick  had  gone  down- 
stairs that  Harvey  joined  her,  and  they  sat  on  the  big  couch 
nestled  together,  and  in  the  firelight  Gloden  repeated  the 
substance  of  her  conversation  with  Mr.  Lorimer. 

"  I  never  thought  he  was  that  sort  of  man,"  she  con- 
cluded. ^^  Don't  you  think  it  was  a  little  foolish  and  old- 
fashioned  of  him,  Harvey  ?'* 

But  Harvey  stoutly  contested  this. 

"  Not  a  bit ;  and  you  are  awfully  prudish  yourself,  Glow. 
We  had  a  talk  about  it,  he  and  I." 

"  About  me  ?"  and  Gloden  looked  intensely  aurpnBed. 

'^  Yes.  He  told  me  you  had  had  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage  at  ihe 
Gate  House,  and  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  vexed  you ;  and 
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tbea  lie  aske^  me  if  I  liked  ihe  idea  of  Signer  Bo^i.  And 
I  told  Mm  I .  ihought  it  would  be  awfully  jolly  for  you  to 
play  «t  mneertBj  only  I  was  afraid  tkere  would  be  no  such 
luck,  as  we  had  not  got  any  money<— hardly  any,  I  said,  be- 
oauae,  you  know,  there  is  that  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  that 
XJaele  Reabeii  is  keeping  for  us/* 

"And  what  did  Mr.  Lorimer  say^  Harvey?*' 

<<  WeU,  he  did  not  look  pleased ;  and  then  he  «aid  I  was 
too  mudk  of  a  dbild  to  understand.  And  l^n  I  fought 
him — ^he  is  teaching  me  to  box,  you  know — and  l^at  fin- 
ished the  argument  neatly ;  but  he  had  his  innings  first, 
and  said  some  sharp  things.  He  said  he  hated  to  «ee 
women  stuck  up  before  a  mixed  audience ;  at  least,  women 
he  knew,  not  other  people.  That  if  he  had  a  sister  he 
should  look  after  her,  and,  though  he  did  not  care  much 
^about  the  shop,  he  though  it  better  than  a  London  lodging; 
and  he  said  he  vexed  himself  about  it  rather,  because  his 
BiBker  had  put  the  idea  into  your  head." 

«  Yes,  I  see;" 

**^  Oh,  he  was  awfully  nice  about  it.  I  tell  you  what, 
Grlow^he  thinks  no  end  of  you.  He  said  you  were  too  re- 
lined  and  sensitive  to  be  knocked  about  in  the  world,  and 
he  wished  I  were  a  little  older  and  could  protect  you.  He 
SMd  that  after  our  wrestling-bout,  as  we  were  walking 
through  the  spinney,  and  I  am  sure  from  his  manner  that 
he  meant  every  word." 

G-loden  was  sure  of  it,  too,  and  she  was  much  touched. 
It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Lorimer  took  a  great  deal  of 
friendly  interest  in  her,  and  she  was  glad  to  know  this. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"YOU  ARE  NOT  HAPPY  HERE." 

**  Oh,  how  good  it  feela, 
The  hand  of  an  old  friend !" 

Longfellow. 

One  afternoon  Gloden  was  returning  from  the  Gate  House, 
and  walking  briskly,  as  was  her  wont.  The  days  were  shorter 
«nd  colder  now,  and  as  the  road  was  a  lonely  one,  Mrs.  Win- 
ter had  advised  her  daughter  to  take  her  lesson  at  an  earlier 
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hour,  sa  that  Miss  Garrick  might  be  set  free  by  foiirr  Yitd^t 
willingly  agreed  to  this,  and,  though  Oloden  smiled  a  little 
at  this  motherly  precaution,  and  assured  Violet  that  a  dark 
road  under  wintry  skies  would  not  have  daunted  her  in^be 
least,  she  wa^  obliged  to  submit  to  her  friends'  scrupleid. 

On  this  occasion  she  and  Violet  had  lingered  so  long  over 
their  leavetaking  as  they  stood  warming  themselves  by  the 
hall  fire,  that  it  was  long  after  five  before  she  crossed  the 
rustic  bridge  over  the  moat  aud  groped  her  way  dowb 
the  little  lane.  But  Gloden,  who  was  eduntiy-bred,  cared 
nothing  for  the  loneliness.  She  was  cold,  and  walked  fast. 
She  had  no  fear  of  losing  her  way ;  she  knew  exactly  whd]% 
the  cross-roads  inet — where  she  had  encountered  Mr.  Lori- 
mer.  She  was  thinking  of  him  now,  and  of  their  conversa- 
tion in  the  chrysanthemum-house,  as  she  struck  into  the 
Grantham  road.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  young 
squire  of  Silcote  was  often  in  her  thoughts  just  then. 

She  was  almost  sorry  when  she  reached'  Market  Street. 
Exercise,  even  in  the  most  inclement  weather,  always  exhil- 
arated her.  She  would  willingly  have  walked  half  a  dozen 
miles  further,  but  she  knew  that  her  Uncle  Keuben  disa]^- 
proved  of  these  unconventional  ways,  so  she  controlled  heT 
restlessness.  She  very  seldom  entered  the  shop,  but  she  re- 
membered Patty  had  a  faceache,  so  she  considerately  spared 
her  the  trouble  of  opening  the  door  for  her.  There  were 
seldom  any  customers  at  this  hour,  and  she  was  inwardly 
chagrined,  therefore,  to  see  a  gentleman  standing  with  his 
back  to  her,  so  near  the  glass  door  that  she  would  have  to 
pass  quite  close  to  him. 

As  she  did  so  she  paused  involuntarily.  Surely  that  long 
neck  and  those  sloping  shoulders  were  familiar  to  her. 
^^  Mr.  Logan !"  she  exclaimed  out  loud,  and  Ewen  Logan 
turned  with  a  start,  and  a  flush  mounted  to  his  forehead. 
Clemency,  who  was  serving  him,  saw  the  flash  of  joy  in  his 
eyes.  '■    ' 

^'  Miss  Carrick !"  and  then  he  stood  holding  her  hands 
and  forgetting  to  let  them  go.  "I  was  just  asking  about 
you.  Your  aunt  told  me  you  would  be  in  soon,  so  I  thought 
I  would  wait." 

"  Mr.  Logan  will  be  wanting  a  talk  with  yt)u,  Gloden," 
observed  Clemency,  in  her  mild  way.  ^*  I  am  vexed,  that  I 
am,  that  that  Patty  has  forgotten  to  light  a  bit  of  fire  in 
the  best  room;  but  there,  her  face  has  been  troiibling  her. 
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and  put  things  out  of  lier  head.  But  if  you  will  step  into 
the  parlour,  Mr.  Logan,  you  will  be  kindly  welcome/* 

**  You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Carrick,  and  if  you  will  put  up 
t^ose  books  for  my  cousin,  Iwill  take  them  when  I  leave* 
Shall  I  follow  you.  Miss  Carrick  ?'*  and  there  was  no  mistake 
ing  the  suppressed  eagerness  in  his  voice. 

"  He  is  glad  enough  to  see  her,"  thought  Clemency,  m 
she  made  up  the  parcel  in  her  painstaking  manner,  for  no 
pressing  business  ever  hurried  her  quiet,  deliberate  move- 
ments. ("  It  is  waste  of  time  to  hurry,"  she  would  say ; 
^^what  is  the  use  of  doing  a  thing  badly,  and  having  to  do 
it  ail  over  again?")  ^'  But  I  misdoubt  if  Gloden  cares  as 
much  to  see  him,  though  she  was  pretty  hearty  in  her  greet- 
ing; but  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  some  good  sensible  man 
would  persuade  her  to  marry  him,  for  violin-playing  is  a 
poor  set-off  for  a  husband  and  children." 

Oloden's  brow  contracted  with  vexation  when  she  heard 
of  Patty's  forgetful ness.  The  little  parlour,  with  its  shining 
mahogany .  chiffonier  and  horsehair-covered  chairs,  was  ab- 
horrent to  her ;  but  to  Mr.  Logan,  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  girl's  presence,  it  was  a  shrine  of  heavenly  comfort,  with 
its  neatly  swept  hearth  and  Reuben's  big  easy-chair,  with  its 
usual  tenant,  Jim^  curled  up  on  it. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  Harvey  is  out,"  she  began,  as  she  took  off 
her  hat  and  jacket  and  flung  them  down  carelessly  on  a  chair, 
until  Clemency  should  spy  them  out  and  carry  them  away. 
Clemency  never  remonstrated  with  her  niece ;  she  would  pull 
out  the  fingers  of  the  gloves  and  smooth  them  tidily,  while 
Gloden  only  tossed  her  head  a  little  disdainfully.  She  hated 
Aunt  Clemency's  primness  and  old-maidish  ways.  ^^  What 
does  it  matter?"  she  asked  once,  when  she  was  stung  into 
momentary  irritation.  ^^  Uncle  Beuben  always  leaves  his 
pipes  about,  and  you  do  not  seem  to  object  to  that." 

"  A  wife  is  bound  to  put  up  with  her  husband,"  returned 
Clemency,  withunwonted  dignity ;  "  when  you  are  married, 
Oloden,  you  will  find  that  out  for  yourself.  There's  a  deal 
of  putting  up,  and  bearing  and  forbearing,  in  matrimony.  I 
often  mind  what  an  old  aunt  of  mine,  Aunt  Peggy  Winter- 
botham,  used  to  say.  She  was  never  married  herself,  but  sho 
always  talked  as  if  she  had  had  a  dozen  husbands.  ^  "  Honey- 
'  moon"  they  call  it ;  I  should  give  it  another  name.  "  Temper- 
test"  would  fit  it  far  better,  I  should  say.'  " 

**  Harvey  will  be  so  sorry  to  miss  you,"  went  on  Gloden, 
r  22* 
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fliiiiooitimg  ^Wti  her  hail^  witb  both  h&iid^/lktl  a^ttoli  ethiiig«]y 
familiar  to  the  ciirate.  A  look  of  tenderness  came  into  hki 
deep-set  eyes,  but  Glodett  only  saw  the  gleainitig  of  the 
glasses.  ^^  He  ii^  hilviiig:  tea  with  one  of  his  dbhooKfelloiri^ 
Bet-tia,i*d  f  retor,  And  Griff  is  with  him.** 

"  I  have  seen  Harvey,"  Mnrntsd  EWeii,  bbd^filljf.  "  M»* 
ttevoi  id  a  frlehd  of  onrs;  Winifred  is  teijr  fon4  6?  her, 
Bernard  brbtight  hiiA  jrbtiiid  to  seo  M.  He  looks  lireH^tLlI^ 
commonly  well." 

"Oh,  he  is  Much  fettOttg^t ;  and  did yoia  lioticd,  Mir.  Logi&ll^ 
he  is  grotni  ?    Se  is  quite  tall  for  hii^  agfe.** 

"  G)^tfthaiA  iseetod  to  stlit  him.  But  he  gfikikibled  a  bit ; 
that  is  Barvey>ll  oVOr.  He  says  he  hatetl  the  ]^amttlft¥ 
School."  And  then  his  manner  chaUged,  aud  he  lookied  li&to 
the  girl^s  feyeS.  «  We  will  talk  about  Hatvey  by  4.iiid-by>,  I 
want  to  hear  about  somethiug  elsd.  How  afi3  thiftgs  Witk 
you?  You  look  Well,  you  lafo  uot  quite  so  thiii;  perhaps 
you  do  not  didlik^  Oranthatii  ai^  much  as  you  f^tea.** 

**  Do  you  think,"  she  said,  impulsively,  aud  shd  fVoWHesi 
as  she  spoke,  "  that  this"^06king  round  at  thfe  little  fit^tit 
fbom— **  id  a  good  exchange  for  the  dear  bid  Jrooitt  kt  EltYifi)^^ 
hatnf*  ^  ' 

"  Comparisons  are  odiottfe,"  he  lrej)lied,  gently,  ^f  he  hk^ 
made  u^  his  iniud  to  be  getitte  with  hoir;  **!%  looku  to  ine 
t^ry  comfottable,  aud  you  know  of  old  that  I  dd  toot  ihinA 
fih^bbiness.  Ybu  ha.\re  another  toofil>  Wittifired  tells  tiltfe,  Whei« 
you  tcan  practise  and  riead  to  yoUt  heatt's  iftontietit." 

**  YiMs/  &he  returned,  UngtacioUsly,  "  but  I  haVe  faOt  )gt(fw^ 
to  love  it  yet." 

*' Well,  perhaps  iiot**--^in  ft  good-hUtaoutod  ir6i^,  fdt  %fe 
feaw  plainly  she  Was  iii  one  bf  her  pfeirvefse  moodd. 

Probably  thb  sight  of  him  had  brbught  ba«k  hfer  hm^ 
sickness,  and  in  this  gUesd  he  Was  right.  Glodieti  wail  anliW^^I^ 
ittg  him  shoHly,  but  the  tears  wer^  tery  beat  her  feyifes^  His 
Ungaitaly  figure  knd  sallow  face  Wete  asisoclated  With  h^  fb¥iaiielr 
life.  She  was  almost  surprised  het^islf  to  feelhbW^t)ron{gly  sk^ 
Was  draWti  to  him ;  she  nad  always  respected  Atod  IfktSi  hiiai, 
l)Ut  she  had  never  felt  httn  so.  much  to  het.  Bhe  wail  stand- 
ing before  him,  with  her  hands  hangiiig  dbwu  aknoug  thid 
folds  of  het  dress.  With  a  sudden  uncontrollable  impuhe 
Ewen  took  tho  right  hand  geUtly  in  his,  and  for  IttOre  thato  H 
minute  sbe  did  not  withdraw  it ;  in  reality  the  action  chimed 
in  With  her  softened  thoughts  of  him,  but  Ewen  couM  hardly 
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be  biftiik^  if  He  interplreted  heir  eompltaiice  after  Ids  masda- 
Uore  fashion.  Perhaps^  af^r  all,  absence  had  done  something 
for  him^ 

Unfortunately,  Patty  entered  with  the  tea-tray  at  this 
moment,  and  G4oden's  halids  were  again  fingering  the  fohls 
of  her  dress.  It  Wa»s  dearly  necessary  to  choose  some  safe 
lopie  of  con^ersa^on  whik  the  girl  was  clattering  round  the 
table  with  ^akes  «ad  knives^  and  eying  them  both  wit^  un» 
disguised  cnrioMity. 

'^  You  have  «een  n  great  deal  of  mj  cousin  Winifk^,"  ho 
began.     "  I  hope  you  have  become  good  friendft." 

*^  Yes,  indeed^  how  is  one  to  hel|)  liking  her?  She  is  so 
kind,  so  true,  f»o  perfectly  unselfish." 

"Winnie  is  aH  that,"  he  returned,  very  mtich  pleased. 
''She  k  a^;horo«^hly  genuine  petson;  tht^  is  why  people 
always  <get  on  with  hor." 

"  And  Mies  Winter  Is  another  fViend  of  yours/*  he  eontin^' 
«ed,  after  a  moment's  eilenoe. 

'^  Yes,  indeed ;  and  she  is  oharmibg.  She  n  very  different 
from  your  cousin ;  she  is  so  pretty  and  taking,  and-* — ^" 

'^  CHi,  we. all  know  that  Winnie  is  nd  beauty,"  he  observed, 
in  «  veited  voice,  as  though  he  resented  this  speech. 

Then  Gioden  felt  Bhe  haii  expressed  henielf  awkwardly. 

}^  I  was  not  thinking  of  Miss  Logan's  looks.  What  do  they 
matter,  after  all?  Your  cousin  is  so  good,  so  lovable,  that 
ene  never  ^ops  to  inquire  whethw  she  is  plaiti  or  not ;  but 
when  one  is  with  Viokt  Winter  it  is  quite  different.  She  is 
ftood  too,  but  otie  cannot  help  admiring  her ;  she  is  so  grace- 
ful, and  h*^  voice  is  so  refined,  and  then  she  has  tnah.  charst- 
ic^  manners.     She  is  quite  the  prettiest  girl  in  Grantham." 

"  Wh«i  jshe  was  younger  people  called  her  lovely,  but  she 
iras  never  as  handsome  as  Mrs.  Wyndham." 

'<  Perhaps  not.  I  call  Mrs.  Wyndham  beautiful ;  it  is  t^e 
only  woi^  that  expresses  her." 

Then  Mr.  Logan  smiled,  as  though  he  we^  atnuded^ 

'^  There  a^  some  nice  people  in  Grantham,  then  ?"  he  asked, 
aischievondiy. 

And  then  Clemency  entered  the  room. 

^^  I  have  just  made  the  tea,  Mr.  Logan,^V  she  Said,  pisiusing 
near  the  chair  where  Gloden  had  thrown  down  her  hat  and 
jacket,  and,  after  her  usual  custom,  straightening  h^r  niece's 
gloves.  "  My  husband  is  coming  in  directly,  and  we  shall  be 
]^eas^  and  proud  if  you  will  take  a  cup  with  us,  sir.'* 
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"You  are  really  too  good,  Mrs.  Carrick ;"  and  then  lie 
looked  at  Gloden,  as  though  expecting  her  to  endorse  the 
invitation ;  but  she  was  staring  at  the  fire,  and  took  no 
notice. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  continued,  after 
a  moment's  awkward  hesitation.  He  felt  sure,  from  Glo- 
den's  manner,  that  she  wished  him  to  decline;  but  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  breaking  bread  with  her  again. 
He  looked  wistfully  at  her  as  she  moved  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly to  her  place  opposite  to  him.  He  could  read  her 
thoughts  pretty  accurately.  It  galled  her  inexpressibly  that 
he  should  see  her  under  her  altered  circumstances,  and  be  a 
spectator  of  her  aunt  and  uncle's  homely  ways,  when  he  re- 
membered her  under  such  different  circumstances.  How 
often  she  had  poured  out  tea  for  him  in  the  dear  old  study, 
or  in  the  dim,  sweetly  scented  drawing-room,  fragrant  with 
roses  and  lemon  verbena  I  And  then  she  thought  of  the 
melourshaped  silver  pot  of  which  her  mother  had  been  so 
proud,  and  the  delicate  Wedgewood  china,  and  Aunt  Clem- 
ency's staring  red  and-blue  teacups  gave  her  a  real  pang. 
*  "  Will  you  kindly  ask  a  blessing,  Mr.  Logan  ?  My  hus- 
band is  just  serving  a  customer,  but  he  will  be  in  directly; 
and  you'll  find  those  scones  very  good,  sir,  if  Gloden  will 
hand  them  to  you,"  she  continued  appealingly,  presently 
glancing  at  her  niece. 

And  then  Reuben  came  in,  looking  hearty  and  pleased  to 
see  Mr.  Logan.  And  the  two  men  began  to  discuss  Grant- 
ham affairs,  while  Gloden  sat  silently  by,  and  Clemency  only 
interposed  to  press  some  more  tea  cake  on  her  guest. 

"And  when  do  you  leave  Eltringham,  sir?"  was  the  first 
thing  that  really  roused  Gloden  from  her  abstraction. 

"  Not  until  Easter.  Mr.  Snowden  wishes  me  to  remain 
until  then,  and  of  course  I  am  willing  to  oblige  him." 

"  And  then  ?"  asked  Reuben,  with  kindly  inquisitiveness. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Carrick,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  bishop 
means  to  offer  me  the  living  of  Clacton-over-Fields.'* 

And,  as  Gloden  uttered  a  surprised  exclamation,  he  bent 
forward  as  though  he  were  answering  her. 

"  It  is  not  much  of  a  living — my  cure  of  souls  will  number 
about  five  hundred — and  is  only  worth  about  two  hundred  a 
year,  but  there  is  a  good  house  and  garden,  and  my  mother 
thinks  I  can  take  pupils." 

"Oh  yes,"  she  returned  quickly,  "that  is  always  what 
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dear  father  advised  ;  and  then  yon  could  have  your  mother 
and  cousin  to  live  with  you — — " 

But  here  she  stopped,  warned  by  a  peculiar  expression  in 
Mr.  Logan's  eyes  that  she  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
In  her  pleasure  aj^  hearing  that  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
had  accrued  to  her  old  friend,  she  had  forgotten  the  last 
conversation  they  had  held  together,  but  Ewen's  keen  look 
suddenly  recalled  it.  "  If  you  could  only  bring  yourself  to 
care  for  me,  and  to  overlook  my  defects  of  manner/*  he  had 
said  to  her  humbly,"  "  I  would  do  my  best  to  work  for  you, 
and  to  shield  you  from  adversity." 

And  the  next  moment  this  thought  rushed  into  her  mind, 
*'  This  is  why  he  has  come  to  Grantham,  to  tell  me  about 
Clacton-over- Fields,  and  to  ask  me  to  go  there ;"  and  then 
she  felt  a  little  giddy  and  sick,  and  rose  from  the  table  with 
a  muttered  excuse.  She  had  been  so  pleased  to  see  him ; 
but  if  he  came  for  this  ?  Oh,  why  was  he  so  persistent,  so 
obstinately  bent  on  making  her  uncomfortable  ?  Why  was 
he  so  cruel  to  her,  and  to  himself  too,  when  he  must  know 
how  hopeless  it  was  ? 

Gloden  remained  away  as  long  as  she  dared.  When  she 
returned  to  the  parlour  she  found  Mr.  Logan  was  just  taking 
his  leave. 

"I  shall  see  you  again,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
her.  "  Mrs.  Carrick  tells  me  that  you  are  generally  prac- 
tising your  violin  in  the  morning.  As  my  time  is  limited, 
perhaps  I  may  look  in  to-morrow ;"  and,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  turned  away. 

.   :And  again  Oloden  felt  that  he  had  been  too  much  for 
her. 

When  she  woke  the  next  morning,  she  felt  as  though 
some  dreadful  ordeal  lay  before  her.  She  had  lain  awake 
for  hours,  planning  how  she  could  escape  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Logan,  and  she  determined  at  all  hazards  to  avoid  him. 
She  would  go  out  for  the  whole  morning.  It  would  be 
treating  him  badly,  but  it  would  be  far  kinder  in  the  end. 
He  had  no  right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she  would  re- 
main in  to  see  him.  It  would  be  giving  him  encourage- 
ment ;  it  would  be  better  to  hurt  his  feelings  than  that. 
^'  fie  win  take  the  hint ;  he  is  obstinate,  but  he  is  not  dense," 
she  said  to  herself,  when  she  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

"  I  have  told  Patty  to  make  up  a  good  fire  in  the  best 
room,"  observed  Clemency,  when  they  had  finished  break- 
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fysty  s^lid  Harvey  had  oaught  up  his  books  and  vusked  oxKt,- 
*'  It  is  a  raw  sort  of  day — ^youj:  uncle  thinks  we  shall  have 
aleet  pjresiently ;  and  Mr.  I^ogan  talked  about  looking  in." 

<^  Yes^  I  know ;  but  he  wa9  not  c€artain^;^he  only  said  per* 
h^ips,"  returned  Gloden,  hurri^ly.  "Don't  trouble  about  « 
fiicQ,  A^nt  Clem^acy  j^  |  think  I  am  going  put." 

Xhen  Clemency  looked  at  heit  iiie<^  incredulooaly  \  it  was 
evident  tluit  «be  oould  not  believe  her  ears.    Then  she  we^t . 
on  witji  the  bui«ne«s,  ^Iha  had  in  hand»  piling,  up  the  j^i^kr 
fast^eups  on  a  tr^y.  ,      - 

"  I  would  not  do  that  if  I  w^e  yott,  Qloden/'  £^e  said, 
quietly  ji  ^^MiTi  Lo^t^n  told  me  before  you,  came  down  that 
£e  meant  ^  come,  ^I  mufiit  have  a  good  long,  talk  with 
yom*  niece'^^-^o^e  weire  his  e^act  words*,  9€i  it  would  be 
p^itting  a  slight  on  him  not  to  be  here,  wl^  I  tQl<|  hii^  thaJk 
you  always  stopped  in  in  the  morning," 

*^  J  am  sorry  yon  told  him  ai^thing  of  the  kind/*  replied 
Gloden,  stifflyv  »*  Yon  will  have  to  talk  to  him  jonwelf, 
Aunt  Clemency,  for  I  am  certainly  going  out,'' 

Then  a  little  flush  mounted  to  Clemency's  faeo  es  9he 
earried  the  t^ay  ^way.  She  would  not  argue  tjhe  in^itter. 
If  Glod^  choa^  to  bo  oontjrary,  and  to  put  this  affront  on 
her  old  friend,  it  was  no  business  of  hers.  "  Heaven  help 
the  man  who  mf^riep  hor  i'^  ahe  thought,  9A  ^be  citUed  Patty 
to  bring  her  a  bowl  of  watev  and  a  tea-cloths 

Gloden's  feelings  were  not  verv  en^iavble  i^  »he  went  np- 
staira  to  get  ready  fo^  her  w^lk;  it  waa  not  a  tempting 
morning  for  a  stroll,  and  the  best  ¥Qom  looked  delightfully 
vrarm  and  snng  ^  fiibe  jessed  it*  It  waa  ei^rly  yet^  she 
could  have  an  hour's  practice.  But  before  half  an  hour  had 
passed  she  laid  a^side  her  bow.  She  remembered  suddenly 
that  Mr.  Logan  was  an  unconventional  person  i  he  might 
not  think  t^n  o'clock  too  early  for  his  visit.  The  idea 
alarmed  ter,  end  before  ten  minutea  urere  ovey  she  and  Griff ^ 
vrere  on  their  way  np  the  town- 
She  had  cl^osen  the  Sileote  road,  as  she  d«vrQ  not  pass 
Chapel  Street  or  the  Market-place,  for  fear  of  mooting  Mr. 
Logan,  When  she  bad  walked  another  mile,  she  meant  to 
branck  off  in  the  direction  of  Donnington,  She  and  Harvev 
had  often  planned  to  walk  to  Ponnington,  but  all  his  half- 
holidays  were  now  spent  at  Silcote,  and,  ex.Qej^t  on  Sunday 
efternoons,  they  rarely  went  out  together. 

Gloden  thought  that  she  had  mana^  very  deverly  to 
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fiTo^d  ber  old  frie^cl,  li^ut  f^t^e  waa  too  strong  for  \et,,  She 
had  only  just  lefl  the  town  behind  her,  when  she  beca^me 
f^W^e  of  1^  blaok  ^^ng^la^  figure  i^  ^he  dist^opei  \mt  before 
[ib^  v^i^ld,  be9i<»  a  i^e^eoit,  Q^iff  bad  rusb^d  up  tq  it  with  i| 
d^bt^d  ba?k  Qf  r^Qgpifciott,  CrlodcJii  grew  Ibot  ♦ftd  theft 
€Qld,  «^  M^  I^QgftH  Qfip^  ^*^l7 1<>  »e^  hfsr, 

'^Tbis  is  luck!''  he  said,  in  a  pleased  voic^  p  bo  Jjoified 
hqr,  *<  I  Wfli4  JWI*  PfQVUug  «Af9u|i  H«t*l  it  W«MI  tin»e  for  my 
caH.  Of  jpouya^  yott  4i4  not  ej;:p^ine  fo?  aiiothe^  bour," 
4lld  theii  b^  b)Qk^d  at  b^,  *»d  spmetWog  in  b^?  expression 
fj^Wi\  bim,     "  Yptt  kftow  I  awd  I  sbould  C*U  this  wprping." 

"You  only  said  *perbapi|,'"  $ib&  r^tar»ed,  fawtlj.  "I 
WM  jiiarff  tafjLiftg  Qriff  for  a  walk," 

"  Al»4  yoa  9l#ant  ^  b^  baqk  ift  tim©  to  siOQ  me?'*  mi  bo 
^ked  at  ner  ft  }ittl§  #f^r<^ngly. 

But  GWdeo  bad  90  ^mawer  re?idy,    8be  could  »ot  tell  l^w 

to  his  face  that  she  had  gQP9  Qut  to  avoid  bimi  iieitb^r  could 
itiQIltoop  tq  u(^  9,  f^sebpod  i  bu^  her  embarrassed  look  and 
«lU^])e^  w^e  ^$eie|:^t  ftiis^fir,     JJr.  togatn's  f^oe  pbailged, 

<*  ^m.  kft W  I  WWf  conpntg  tQ  t4.1k  to  yoi;,  and  you  weQt 
out  to  avoid  me/'  he  said,  in  Hf  hlM^^b)  |itrideai  yqicq,    <>  Was 

Ibis  kM,  Mia»  Cwck  r 
r^  <^  I  did  nat  n^w»  ta  b^  m»kipd,"  sb^  ipippwered. 

iPutt  ber  etvid^t  nerypuspe^  did  apt  allay  bia  displeasure. 
Jj^  uigbt  abe  bftd  beeu  geutl^  apd  gracious  to  him ;  there 
had  been  a  softness  in  her  mien  that  had  given  him  bppe, 
l^&d  Qow  abe  b^  put  this  insult  pu  \vaK.  Any  other  pan 
IVQuId  b*ye  gpno  away  J^nd  }eft  ber,  bnt  Mr,  J40gan  waa  upt 
tQ  b^  turft^  from  his  purpoa^  by  any  ^paouut  of  sileut  oppo- 
fdtip^ ;  b^  bad  ^pme  tp  Ora^Kaiu  to  ^fiy  a  certaiu  thi|ig,  ai^d 

b^  me^ot  tp  a«^y  it,  Jfevertb^lega,  tfee  blaokn^a  pf  bia  brow 
did  upt  b^cpuip  %  wooer. 

'^  It  was  useless  to  try  and  avoid  me.  I  should  have  fol- 
l<IWOd  yPU)"  b^  went  pu,  in  tb^  san^e  offended  voicp,  ^^I 
bf^vo  QO]?io  tp  Granthan^  with  a  purpose-r-a  purpose  that 
popCerua  you,  and  ypu  cannot  prevent  vsij  spying  what  I 
b%VQ  tp  s^y,  bpwevpr  difficult  you  make  it  for  me  to  speak. 
Sbs^U  i  spp^  npW}  pr  will  you  come  back  with  n^e  to  Market 
S^rpet?" 

jBwep'a  autboritativp  tone  ezpited  Gloden's  reseptment. 
No  man  had  a  right  to  speak  to  her  in  such  a  manner  *,  she 
would  pot  bear  it  for  ^  moment. 

"Iji^  pot  gpifig  b^ck<"  she  said,  cpJdly.     "Is  it  any 
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use  to  tell  jou,  Mr.  Logan^  that  I  should  prefer  to  walk 
alone?"  ^ 

"  By  heavens,  no !"  he  returned,  angrily.  **  You  are  trea.t« 
ing  me  as  badly  as  possible ;  we  have  not  met  for  months, 
and  yet  you  tell  me  to  my  face  that  you  do  not  wish  for  my 
society.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  even  you  could  be 
80  cruelly  hard." 

Then,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  was  touched  by  the  pain  in 
his  voice.  After  all,  he  had  a  right  to  be  angry  with  her.'  . 
.  "  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  quarrel,"  she  said  more  gently. 
^^  If  I  make  it  evident  that  I  do  not  desire  your  company,  it 
is  because  your  manner  does  not  please  me. 

But  he  misunderstood  her.  '^  What  does  it  matter  about 
a  man's  manner,"  he  retorted,  stormily,  "if  his  heart  be 
right?  Could  any  man  love  a  girl  better  than  I  have  loved 
you?  I  have  my  faults,  God  knows,  but  I  should  not' be 
ashamed  for  you  to  read  my  thoughts." 
•  "  Mr.  Logan,  will  you  let  me  say  something?  1  thought 
• — I  hoped  that  you  would  never  speak  to  me  in  this  way 
again,  I  told  you  last  time  that  you  were  making  a  mistake. 
Why  did  you  not  believe  me  ?" 

Then  he  stopped,  and  looked  at  her  very  sorrowfully.  "  It 
is  no  mistake  on  my  part.  It  is  as  natural  for  me  to  love 
you  as  to  breathe  the  air ;  I  think  I  have  told  you  that 
before.  Such  a  love  as  mine  is  not  to  be  despised  or  thrown 
away." 

Then  she  remained  silent.  She  did  not  despise  him  ;  in  a 
way  she  loved  him,  for  his  honestness,  and  his  uprightness, 
and  the  gentleness  of  his  nature.  He  was  a  good  man — - 
she  knew  that,  and  he  had  been  very  kind  to  her;  but  if 
she  and  he  were  alone  in  the  world,  she  could  not  have 
brought  herself  to  marry  him.  But  how  was  she  to  tell 
him  so? 

"  Let  me  tell  you  more  about  myself,"  he  went  on,  eagerly. 
"Things  are  different  now.  As  the  vicar  of  Clacton-over- 
Fields,  I  shall  have  a  better  position  to  offer  you.  The 
house  is  good — it  is  nearly  as  good  as  Eltringham  Vicarage, 
and  the  garden  far  prettier.  There  is  a  little  farm  attached 
that  I  think  of  taking  into  my  own  hands.  You  once  told 
me  you  would  dearly  love  farming ;  and  in  his  holidays 
Harvey  could  live  with  us." 

No  answer.  He  looked  wistfully  at  her,  and  went  on. 
"  You  are  not  happy  here ;  the  shop  does  not  suit  you.     I 
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saw  myself  last  night  how  you  felt  about  things.  If  you 
would  marry  me,  I  think  you  would  care  for  me  in  time.  I 
would  not  ask  much — only  the  right  of  being  your  husband, 
and  protecting  you ;  I  have  love  enough  for  both.  I  know 
you  trust  me.  In  a  way  we  are  friends.  I  should  not  be 
afraid  of  waiting  until  you  could  love  me  in  return.'* 

"  How  good  you  are  1"  The  words  burst  from  Gloden  in 
spite  of  herself.  Oh,  why  could  she  not  love  this  simple, 
kindly  nature?  What  did  it  matter  that  he  was  awkward 
and  brusque  in  his  manner  ?  Could  she  not  overlook  his 
insignificance,  his  want  of  attraction  ?  He  was  offering  her 
much — an  assured  position,  a  home  almost  as  good  as  the 
one  she  had  left,  congenial  work  and  protection  for  herself 
and  Harvey,  and  last,  but  best  of  all,  a  love  that  would  last 
her  whole  Hfe.  And  he  asked  so  little  in  return.  He  would 
be  patient  with  her,  until  she  had  learned  to  care  for  him. 
And  yet,  why  could  she  not  bring  herself  to  say  yes  ?  "How 
good  you  are !  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  affection,"  she  said, 
almost  despairingly. 

.  They  were  approaching  the  little  village  of  Silcote,  but 
Gloden,  dazed  and  agitated,  had  failed  to  recognize  it.  The 
next  minute  a  young  man  in  a  dark  tweed  coat  came  out 
of  a  cottage  they  were  just  passing,  with  a  beautiful  black 
pointer  at  his  heels ;  and  Gloden  was-  startled  to  recognize 
the  squire. 

He  raised  bi£|  hat,  and  seemed  as  though  he  were  going  to 
speak ;  then  he  glanced  at  her  companion,  and  drew  back 
with  a  muttered  "  Good  morning."  A  denser  person  than 
Reginald  Lorimer  must  have  detected  unusual  traces  of  per- 
turbation on  Mr.  Logan's  face.  He  never  even  saw  Mr. 
Lorimer,  as  he  listened  to  that  involuntary  exclamation. 

"  You  are  worthy  of  far  more  than  I  can  give  you,"  he 
returned  quickly ;  and  Reginald  overheard  him,  and  stood 
stock  still  m  the  road,  looking  after  them. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  on.  "  Now,  I  wonder  who  that  fellow  is  ?  I 
seem  to  know  his  face.  By  Jove !  I  have  it  now.  It  is 
Logan ;  he  was  a  curate  at  Eltringham.  Of  course  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her  there.  He  is  not  much  to  look  at ; 
she  is  a  cut  above  him,  I  should  say.  I  wonder  what  sOrt 
of  answer  he  will  get?  She  looked  awfully  flushed  and 
uncomfortable  when  she  recognized  me.  He  is  making  love 
to  her — rd  take  my  oath  of  that.     Confound  his  impudence  I 
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B^t  ihese  dmo«  liave  okedc  ^noiigk  fyc  ii^jttiiag ;"  %ii4 
Reginald  kicked  i^  stoue  out  of  Us  path  with  deoid^  iiTil%- 
lion,  "  ^  Y(M|  are  worU^  of  f«r  moirQ  Uiao  I  ^u  give  j(m«' 
Ih^  deuce  li^e  it  1  th^  uUqii  muM*  be  a  pi^^-" 
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"  We,  imppwil  of  QnnelF^ 
Beget  often  our  o^n  ^rms,  woioh  t^A  wi|e  pow^iv 
Deny  UB  for  onr  good ;  so  hb^  we  proflt 
Hgr  Mag  of  «ir  |»r«jraHi."->^Hiomi  amt  l^foycMlMb 

Bboinaui  l4)iiiiim  h«d  iii9l^  pullod  himself  tag«4hei;  m^ 

walked  on  in  the  direction  of  Grantham,  whc^  GlodeA  liMPflCid 
quickly  to  Mr.  liOgan-  Ther«  was  9k  fluftb  <m  h^V  ffte^t  mid  a 
fiugular  ei^pression  in  h«r  ej^ 

"  Do  »o|  say  any  pore  U>mei  I  otomot  bw?  il.  Why  <io 
you  make  me  suffer  so  ?  I  am  uot  ungrateful,  and  I  am  not 
hard.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  you  h«^v^  uo  power  to  touch  my 
heart — ^it  cannot  be  my  fa  ill  t."  She  spoke  almoit  pasaioa- 
ately,  as  though  dhQ  wauUni  to  oltsir  beiielf  (f^m  ¥m^  in- 
ward aceusatioQ. 

Mr.  Logan's  hopes  died  a  natural  d^th  an  he  board  hen. 
<*  You  have  no  power  to  touch  my  hea?t."  Could  ibat  in- 
deed b^  the  truth?  Was  it  pos«iblfi  thai  his  great  love 
could  fail  to  elicit  any  ref^ouae  ?  Had  i%  ^m^  to  tbis-^ 
that  he  must  ^ve  it  ail  up  ?    Tbeu  foixt  tbo  mom^Ut  there 

waa  despair  in  his  boart,  and,  for  all  bis  ^«ra^,  b^  ^nld 

not  answer  her. 

^^  If  you  had  only  belioYed  m^)  ax^d  spared  m<^  this  T'  she 
weut  on.  <'  If  you  kuow  how  you;  kindne^  burli  ma  I  It 
may  be  easy  for  some  womeu  to  say  noy  but  to  m^  it  is  wm- 
pie  torture^.  A  dozqu  years  benoe,  if  I  live,  I  shall  bl^RPie 
myself  for  this ;  I  ahall  believe  that  it  ia  somdi^w  through 
my  foult  that  this  trouble  has  eome  upon  you*'* 

And  then  she  shivered  a  little,  as  though  the  wind  were 
suddenly  qold.     This  roused  him. 

><  You  eball  uol  blame  yourself,"  bo  mi^  baiably^    ^'  ¥w 
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l^ve  giTen  me  no  eQcomagemeat^  WheQ  jqu  came  o0  this 
morning  to  avoid  me^-well,  a  fool  could  baye  understood  the 
meaning  of  that ;  but  I  would  not  listen  to  re^M^on.  I  thought 
that  if  you  were  unhappy^  you  could  he  persuaded ;  that 
perhaps  I  should  be  able  to  touch  you. .  But  I  giv^  it  up" — 
spreading  hi^^  handawith  a  gesture  of  utter  l^peleaM^es^. 
"  You  are  right;  you  will  n^ver  care  for  n^e.'* 

«*  Not  in  tW  way."  And  then  her  voiee  Qhoked>  t^vA  m> 
effort  could  keep  the  te9J^  back.  Qh»  bow  wretched  it  all 
was!  The  bleak^  wintry  prospeot;  the  wan,  miaerAble  faee 
of  the  mstU  beside  her;  the  pitiless  necessity  that  compelled 
her  to  give  him  pain ;  the  inexorable  laws  of  human  life ; 
its  sadnesQ  an^  sorrowful  cQmpUcationa^  '^  If  I  oould  only 
help  my  own  nature  l"  w^  her  inward  cry, 

"  And  there  is  no  other  way  that  would  satisfy  me,"  wa3 
Ewen's  answer ;  and  then  hfi.  stopped  himself.  ^^  But  there 
is  no  need  for  yoi^  to  make  yourself  miserable  a^bout  me;  a 
man  can  alwaja  bear  what  lie  hai^  to  b^r.'^ 

"  And  jou  will  get  over  it?'* 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall  get  over  it  I  have  my  work  to  do,  and 
of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  phirk  that.  The  heart  is  taken 
out  of  me  for  the  present,  Claetan  will  be  the  abomination 
of  desolation,  at  least  for  a  while." 

"  But  your  mother  will  be  with  you." 

<<  Yes;  but  even  a  mother  cannot  comfort  a  man  nndar  all 
Qircumstancea,  though  she  be  the  best  of  mothers." 

^'  Mr.  Iiogan^  when  vou  tel\  me  this,  you  make  me  wish 
that  I  bad  never  been  porn  t^  bring  this  misery  upon  you." 
:  Then  be  turned  upon  her  with  a  #tern  rebuke.  ^^  You 
must  not  say  that ;  it  is  wrong.  STow  are  you  or  I  to  know 
what  is  best  for  us?  If  J  had  borne  my  trouble  better,  you 
would  never  have  said  that  to  me ;  so  the  sin  lA  min^." 
.  **Nq— ohnol" 

"  But  it  is,  I  ought  not  to  have  sihown  you  my  unhap- 
piness  so  plainly,  but  for  the  moment  I  was  utterly  over- 
whelmed i  the  iron  had  ent^ed  into  my  veiy  soul.^  But  I 
ahaU  never  be  so  eqntemptible  iii  my  weakness  again." 

'^You  are  hot  contemptible,  Mr.  Logan.  Hon  oan  you 
talk  so?" 

*<WeU,  I  will  not  talk  any  more;  we  are  near  the  town" 
—for  they  had  turned  unconsciously,  and  were  retracing 
their  steps.    "  Should  you  mind  if  I  left  you  ?    I  think  it 

wrAi  be  b^^tt^  fur  ua  l^oth  if  I  w^w  t^  Ui  yw  good-bye." 
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"  Oh  no ;  do  not  leave  me  so ;"  and  Gloden  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm  to  detain  him.  ^*  Do  not  leave  me  with  bitter- 
ness in  your  heart;  it  maybe  long  before  we  meet  again; 
Tell  me  at  least  that  you  forgive  me." 

Then  he  took  her  hands,  and  held  theni  firmly.  "  There 
b  no  bitterness  in  my  heart  against  you ;  only  a  great  sorrow, 
that  I  must  learn  to  bear  like  l^  man.  You  have  done  me 
no  wrong;  you  cannot  help  yourself.  If  I  eould  only  be 
different  I"  He  looked  at  her  moodily;  then  his  glasses 
grew  a  little  dim.  <^  God  bless  you !  I  can  at  least  without 
sin  pray  for  your  happiness."  And  then  Qloden  did  let 
him  go. 

She  stood  still  until  he  was  almbst  out  of  sight,  but  he 
did  not  once  turn.  He  walked  doggedly  on,  his  shoulders 
bent,  his  thin,  ungainly  figure  lessening  in  the  distance ;  and 
Gloden  watched  him  with  a  dull  ache  at  her  heart. 

There  was  a  rude  bench  behind  her,  on  which  she  sank 
wearily.  Well,  it  was  over ;  she  had  done  her  day's  work, 
and  she  had  done  it  thoroughly.  She  had  robbed  an  honest 
man  of  his  sweetest  hope  and  purpose  in  Hfe,  and  yet  no 
sinner  had  been  so  innocent  as  she.  She  had  done  all  in  her 
power  to  like  him ;  she  had  tabulated  his  virtues ;  she  had 
told  herself  over  and  over  again  that  no  man  was  ever  more 
deserving  of  a  woman.  "  He  has  fewer  faults  than  other 
men.  What  is  a  little  brusquerie  and  a  dictatorial  manner, 
when  he  is  really  so  kind-hearted  and  humble-minded  ?"  she 
had  told  herself.  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
handsome.  If  I  loved  him,  I  should  get  used  to  his  little 
ways."  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  arguments,*  she  had 
turned  upon  him  almost  fiercely.  ^'  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
you  have  no  power  to  touch  my  heart."  That  is  what  she 
had  said  to  him. 

Gloden  could  give  no  reason  for  the  sudden  feeling  of  irri- 
tation that  seized  on  her  when  she  met  Mr.  Lorimer's  ques- 
tioning glance.  He  was  about  to  speak  to  her,  and  then  he 
had  checked  himself.  Had  he  suspected  anything?  But 
why  should  he  suspect  anything  ?  She  had  a  perfect  right 
to  be  walking  with  a  friend. 

"  Are  you  not  a  little  imprudent,  Miss  Carrick  ?" 

And  Gloden  started  in  good  earnest. ,  She  had  heard  no 
footstep,  and  there  was  Mr.  Lorimer  standing  before  her, 
while  the -pointer  laid  a  cold  black  nose  on  her  lap. 

^^  It  id  just  beginning  to  sleet,"  he  continued,  carelessly. 
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"I  suppose  yoTi  are  tired,  and  that  Mr.  Logan-*-the  gentle- 
man who  was  with  you,  I  mean — has  gone  back  for  an  um- 
brella/* 

"  Mr.  Logan !  Oh  no  j  he  was  obliged  to  go  back — ^to 
leave  me.     I  was  tired." 

*'  So  you  seem" — ^sitting  down  beside  her  in  a  friendly 
manner  j  whil^  Gloden,  painfully  conscious  of  her  red  eyes, 
made  much  of  Nan,  and  wished  Mr.  Lorimer  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Why  was  he  always  crossing  her  path  now  ? 
There  was  some  fatality  about  it.  When  she  least  expected 
it,  he  started  up  before  heY. 

"  I  was  awfully  surprised  to  see  you  sitting  here  alone," 
went  on  the  squire ;  '*  and  you  were  so  deep  in  thought,  too, 
that  you  never  even  looked  up.  Why,  you  quite  jumped 
when  I  spoke  to  you." 

"  You  startled  me  so."  Gloden  took  care  not  to  look  at 
him  as  she  spoke. 

But  Reginald  had  sharp  eyes,  though  he  chose  to  appear 
unconscious.  His  curiosity  was  fairly  roused  by  this  time. 
He  had  met  Mr.  Logan  striding  moodily  along  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town,  and  then  he  had  come  upon  Miss  Carrick 
sitting  in  a  very  despondent  attitude,  and  he  knew  perfectly 
why  Nan  was  absorbing  all  her  attention. 

'*  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  be  walking  on?"  was  his 
next  observation.  ^^  You  must  not  sit  here  any  longer ;  it 
would  be  a  clear  case  of  suicide ;"  and  he  gave  her  his  hand 
as  though  to  help  her  to  rise. 

Evidently  Gloden  was  to  be  allowed  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  anyhow,  she  yielded  to  Reginald's  good-natured  air  of 
authority. 

"  But  there  iis  no  need  to  take  you  out  of  your  way,"  she 
observed,  rather  feebly.  "  You  were  going  home  to  luncheon, 
were  you  not  ?"  .         ' 

"  Oh,  my  luncheon  is  rather  a  movable  feast,  and  I  have 
no  one  to  please  but  my^elf— at  least,  until  Tottie  is  old 
enough  to  keep  me  company.  When  are  you  coming  to  see 
Tottie  again.  Miss  Carrick?  She  is  very  faithful  to  your 
memory  still.  *I  love  my  Carricks;'  I  actually  heard  her 
say  that  the  other  day." 

"  What  a  darling  she  is !     I  should  love  to  see  ber  again." 

"  Your  desire  can  easily  be  accomplished  ;  Tottie  is  always 
on  view  in  the  afternoon.  What  does  that  reproving  glance 
mean  ^"     For  Gloden,  surprised  by  this  into  self-forgetful- 
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Hess,  had  allowed  him  to  hate  ii  glim})He  of  her  BtroHen  ^^^ 
lids.     "Am  I  putA^iDg  my  foot  into  it  as  tlsUai-Hshocki&g^^ 
the  proprieties  ?     I  am  afraid  Tottie  and  I  have  no  chaperott. 
Stiti,  there  is  anothet"  Way;  Tottie  can  come  and  see  you." 

"  Oh  no — I  mean  you  are  very  kind.  Mr.  Lorimef)  pleft«e 
doti't  think  me  rude — I  would  not  be  that  foil*  the  World — 
but  I  Would  rather  Yiot  take  you  out  of  yout  way*  I  kftow 
it  is  yout  luneheott^titne,  and>«-^atid  I  am  not  good  company- 
to-day  ;  I  h^Ve  befell  Worried." 

*^I  wais  thinking  myself  that  you  seeHAed  a  ^He  low,"  hll 
replied,  cheerfully.  "  I  often  haVe  a  Ht  of  th«  blues ;  a  big 
house  all  to  myself — fof ,  of  tjour^e^  Tottie  does  ftot  eount  for 
much-^fs  enough  to  make  a  man  feel  hipped^" 

"  I  think  yoci  bear  your  tit^ubles  wondetfuHy,"  she  te- 
turned,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  ^botrt  that"— shaking  hid  head*  He 
had  taken  no  notice  of  her  hint  that  he  i^ould  leav6  hi^. 
"  I  Wish  I  had  Aladditi'li  lamp  at  this  tnotneut,  ot  that  8otne 
genii  would  me%ai9fiorphose  this  stick  ittto  afi  umbrella.  This 
sleet  is  comitig  doWU  rather  unpleasantly  \  I  iam  afraid  you 
will  get  awfully  Wet." 

« It  does  not  matter,"  she  ireturfted,  iudifiietently. 

"  You  are  anything  but  a  fair-weather  !Wetid^"  continued 
Regtiiald,  trying  to  jest.  -  *^  I  made  your  acqu«iintance  in  a 
thunderstortn.  Now,  if  I  Were  to  believe  in  otneuiS)  I  wond^ 
what  such  «i  commencemeut  would  portend  ?«^that  I  am 
always  to  look  out  for  squalls  when  I  ani  in  t^ur  vicinity?" 

But  if  he  expected  her  to  enter  int^  the  spirit  of  his  joke, 
he  was  tinpleaeantly  ditsappointed^  It  c^himed  in  too  HI  wi^i 
her  strained  and  harassed  mood. 

^*  It  means  that  you  had  better  hiave  nothing  indfe  to  do 
With  me,"  fihe  broke  out  with  isudden  bitterness;  ^  that  I  am 
a  source  of  trouble  to  myself  and  other  people  too." 

Then  he  understood  perfectly  the  eanse  oi  her  present 
distress.  "She  has  refused  the  fellow,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  he  thought  that  her  tears  showed  true  womanliness. 
"  She  is  not  the  ordinary  sort,"  he  went  on  to  himself.  "  She 
Would  not  lead  on  a  man  to  propose  to  her  out  of  sheer 
vanity  and  love  of  conquest,  and  then  turn  him  adrift 
without  a  moment's  scruple."  And  then  he  said  in  a  kind 
Voice— 

"  One  takes  a  morbid  view  of  things  when  one  is  n  kH 
low ;  if  the  sun  were  shining  now  instead  of  this  confouttMS 


ibet,  ytM  trouKl  ftsel  a^it^  diffef^tit.  Wlij,  in  ibe  dpring  I 
fblt  tt  to  diking  nhytsm ;  t  tfouM  fiot  (rtay  ib  the  house  somid 
et«(liltigs.  t  tlBed  tb  ki  the  titoge  loose,  imd  take  the  Wholi^ 
lot  for  a  walk — thejf  were  company  for  Ua^,  yon  see^--alrf 
iih^li  t  hkd  )iad  Ik  fit^  inilti^'  ttamjp  I  ns^  to  eat  lin  etior- 
inotiB  dnppef,  and  tnm  in  and  ilteet>  like  n  log.  It  wttn  better 
tifan  bmoding  t>ve)'  the  fil-e,  like  iin  old  wonrnn  with  the 
fteeitelie.** 

**  Ot  &  ydtng  Wbttiatt  w!th  the  heartiiehe'*--tiith»  dryly* 
ft^nnld'd  inannet  tr&b  fib  dtt)Il,  thiit  it  wm  hnpodsihle  Id 
i^min  i^m  a  WkUt^, 

'<I  am  afraid  young  Wbn^ieti^ft  troubled  hat«  not  be^ 
mtieh  in  my  )!ne/'  he  returned,  delighted  with  this  transient 
gleum  df  dfundhtne,  thoi!^h  tt  wan  %  very  poor  «peeittien  of 
a  dinlle ;  <'  htt  t  shbuld  think  the  sume  Bbrt  of  thing  would 
suit  thetn.  ^ake  my  niiviee,  Mi^  CarHck ;  nett  time  yoti 
are  in  the  doldrums,  go  across  country  atl  &  eroW  ilies-^stileB^ 
Hve-h&ited  gates,  leitid  )d).    Htt,rvey  will  be  delighted  to  give 

J  Oik  K  lead,  And  In  tn  hour's  time  you  Will  find  yourself  aft 
ungry  tus  &  hunter.  6^ood  litek,  young  gentleman,  what  id 
the  meaning  of  this  ?" — as  a  vigorous  young  arm  Was  thrusl 
IntQ  his,  and  1^)1  ^tt^bUi^te  ]>Uim  almoEft  jlent  him  into  the 
Wftd. 

«  Bb%  fti«t  yoti  two  walk  I"  grumbled  Hartey  5  « I  fim 
ureaily  out  of  hteath  c«itching  you  n|).  Whut  were  you  s^ 
tag,  Mr.  Lorimer,  about  being  dn  hungry  as  fc  hunter?    By 

Jove !  if  you  only  had  my  appetite. 

«  Mine  16  ftrobdingnhgiatt.'^  And  an  fiarvey  looked  rather 
j>€tipleied, «  My  dear  boy,  have  you  never  heard  of  Swift'* 
celebrated  tbmance,  *Oulliver*B  l^avels,'  wherein  the  inhabit 
tatits  are  represented  ad  giantd  about  *  a»  tall  as  an  ordinary 
chureh  steeple;  everything  else  06  the  dame  prodigious 
8<3a1e,^  BO  of  oourse  their  appetites  Were  immense?  But 
yon  have  plenty  to  learn  yet^'^-^shaking  his  head  «itd]y. 

"  Oh,  come,  now,  there  is  one  thing  you  don't  know,  doeft 
he,  (}loW?  that  Aunt  Clemency  has  made  a  steak-pudding 
foir  dinner.  She  makes  awfully  good  steak-puddings,  Mr. 
Lotimer,  with  kidneys  and  eggs  and  all  sorts  of  things.'' 

**  Once  in  my  life,'*  observed  Reginald,  solemnly,  "  I  par- 
took of  the  dish  you  mentioned.  It  was  at  the  house  of  a 
tenant.  {  wad  aead  tired  and  wet  through,  and  Farmer 
.$)knis6n  Wad  good  enough  to  invite  me  to  take  a  knife  and 
^brk ;  that  was  his  mode  of  wording  the  invitation,  I  ]^emem- 
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ber.  'Take  a  knife  and  fork  with  us,  squire.'  There  were 
four  of  us,"  he  continued,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "but  I 
assure  you  I  went  for  that  pudding,  and  in  a  short  time  onlj 
the  dish  remained." 

Harvey  seemed  to  enjoy .  this  anecdote.  And  as  they 
were  crossing  the  Market-place  at  that  moment,  more  than 
one  passer-by  greeted  the  squire,  and  then  stood  and  looked 
after  the  group  rather  curiously.  Then  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion came  to  Harvey.  He  chuckled,  looked  at  his  sister, 
then  darted  on  in  front,  bolted  into  the  shop,  and  returned 
breathless  just  as  Mr.  Lorimer  was  shaking  hands  with 
61oden.     Mr.  Carrick  followed  him. 

"  Don't  go,  squire,"  he  said,  politely.  "  My  little  chap 
here  tells  me  that  you  are  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  that 
it  is  your  luncheon-time,  and  that  you  have  got  a  fancy  for 
a  steak-pudding.  My  wife  and  I  will  be  fine  and  proud  if 
you  will  take  a  snack  with  us." 

Then  a  look  of  extreme  delight  came  into  Reginald's  eyes< 
He  hardly  knew  himself  how  famished  he  was  until  Harvey 
had  begun  to  talk  of  the  pudding.  It  is  needless  to  say  he 
accepted  with  alacrity. 

Gloden,  who  was  too  much  astonished  at  her  uncle's 
audacity  to  make  a  remark,  went  off  to  her  room  to  change 
her  wet  things ;  while  Harvey  allured  Nan  with  a  bone  into 
the  back  yard ;  and  Clemency,  just  a  little  bit  flustered  out  of 
her  usual  calm,  went  in  search  of  a  clean  napkin  and  to  bid 
Patty  take  up  the  pudding  carefully. 

.  For  one  moment  Gloden  thought  of  sending-  down  an  ex- 
cuse .that  her  head  ached,  and  that  she  did  not  need  any 
dinner,  but  there  was  no  bell  in  her  room,  and  she  was 
afraid  that  Harvey  would  make  a  fuss ;  fio  she  hastily  bathed 
her  face  and  smoothed  her  hair,  and  then  glided  into  the 
room,  and  into  her  place  so  quietly  that  Mr.  Lorimer,  who 
was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Carrick,  did  net  notice  her  entrance, 
and  started  perceptibly  when  he  saw  her. 

Clemency  commiserated  kindly  with  Gloden  on  her  lack  of 
appetite.  "  You  have  got  a  sort  of  chill  with  your  wetting," 
she  said.  "  I  shall  teU  Patty  to  brew  you  an  early  cup  of 
tea ;  there  is  nothing  like  a  cup  of  tea  for  a  headache." 

"  Mrs.  Carrick,  if  you  would  only  give  my  cook  -the  re- 
ceipt of  this  pudding,  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Lorimer.  "  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
cookery." 
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r  Tbea  it  wds  evident  tkat  Clemency  was  very  mucli  pleased, 
and  Reuben  Carrick's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  My  wife  is  &.  rare  eook,  squil-e.  She  has  taught  our  girl 
a  heap  of  things.  In  my  opinion,  eyery  lass,  high  or  low, 
should  know  how  to  cook.  In  oiir  great^grandmothers' 
times  »the  ladies  were  not  above  such  work,  but  now  every 
young  chit  of  a  girl  thinks  more  about  playing  the  piano 
and  getting  a  smattering  of  French  that  would  not  be  known 
for  »ftch  by  a  native,  than  of  beating  up  eggs  for  a  cake  or 
making  a  stew." 

"  Tottie  shall  be  properly  insta-uoted  in  the  art,  Mr.  Car- 
rick,"  returned  Reginald,  easily.  "She  has  already  been 
detected  making  mud-pies  in  the  spinney.  We  must  not 
allow  her  talent  to  rust." 

And  again  Harvey  exploded.  "  That  is  the  joUiest  part 
about  Mr.  Lorimer,"  he  observed  confidentially  to  his  sister 
afterwards ;  "  he  does  make  one  laugh  so.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  he  says,  as  the  droll  way  he  says  it,  that  is  so  killing. 
Was  it  not  aloe  to  see  him  sittii^  there  talking  so  comforta- 
bly to  Unck  Reuben  ?  I  tell  you  what,  Gloden  j  he  enjoyed 
himself  awfully." 

^^  0^  do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  &k)den,  rather  dubiously. 
But  Harvey  was  right.  Mr.  Lorimer  had  thoroughly  en- 
joyed himself. 

In  the  "first  place,  it  was  a  new  experience,  and  he  loved 
Bew  experiences  when  they  were  not  too  unpleasant,  sudh  as 
the  ^extraction  of  a  big  double  tooth,  for  example.  It  had 
never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  young  squire  of  Silcote  to  par- 
take of  early  dinner  in  a  small  parlour  behind  a  shop,  with 
a  pleasing  view  of  a  back  yard.  Then,  though  the  viands 
were  homely,  they  were  excellent,  and  he  had  added  the 
sauce  of  keen  appetite.  If  any  other  ingredient  entered  into 
his  enjoyment,  he  did  not  own  it  even  to  himself;  only  the 
sight  of  Gloden  in  her  humble  environment  filled  him. with 
a  £(ort  of  wonder.  "  Any  one  could  see  that  she  does  not 
belong  to  the  place,"  he  said  to  himself.  But  he  made  no 
attempt  to  draw  her  into  the  conversation,  and  contented 
himself  with  chattering  commonplaces  to  Clemency. 

^*  I  have  got  -a  half-holiday  to-day,  and  I  was  just  think- 
ing what  I  could  do  with  myself,"  observed  Harvey, /pres- 
ently.    "It  is  such  a  beastly  sort  of  afternoon,  you  see;' 
but  now  you  have  come" — nudging  Reginald  affectionately 
— "  we  shail  find  plenty  to  amuse  us.     Come  alongjp  and  I 
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will  sh^nv"  you  tlie  CMnese  roiom,  where  Golden  practises 
her  fiddle." 

Mr.  Loriiiier  accepted  this  invitation  with  alacrity;  hut 
he  Btopp^  whto  he  perceived  that  Gloden  showed  no  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  them. 

*S'I-hope  that  you  intend  to  do  the  honours  of  the  Chinese 
room,  Miss'  'Carrick/'  he  ohserved,  with  languid  politeness., 
"  HarVey  and  I  would  only  get  into  mischief  alone."  * 

^^  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  up  and  have  a  look  at  the 
fire,  Gloden,"  put  in  Clemency,  rather  anxiously.  "  Patty 
has  been  a  lit^  forgetful  lately."  Then  Gloden  felt  her- 
self obliged  to  go^ 

Reginald  looked  round  with  an  air  of  satisfaction ;  the 
old-fashioned  cosiness  of  the  room  pleased  him.  Patty  had 
not  forgotten  lier  dtity,  and  a  bright  fire  welcomed  thwn. 
Outside  the  i()to8pect  was  sufficiently  dreary ;  the  sleet  had 
turtied  to  rain',  and  the  wet  street  and  heavy  grey  sky  were 
not  inviting.     ^  :         ~/   .     ; 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  weather-bound  for  the  present,  and 
muist  tri^s^ass  on  your  hospitality,"  he  said,  with  a  hypo- 
critical regret  in  his  tones.  And  then  he  «pied  the  violin- 
case,  and  his  eyes  brightened.  *^Now,  if  you  would  play  to 
us !"  he.  suggested,  in' a  persuasive  voice. 

"  Oh,  bother  the  fiddle  1"  returned  Harvey,  discontentedly. 
'^  I  th6ught  we  should  have  played  chess  or  backgammon. 
Glode^  plays  chess  awfully  well,  and  I  am  first-rate  at 
backgammon:  We  could  have  tossed  up^  you  know — chess 
heads,  and  backgammon  tails,  or  we  might  have  played  by 
turns ;  and  there  are  some  chestnuts  I  mean  to  roadt; 
and -" 

"Look  here.  Miss  Carrick!"  exclaimed  Reginald,  in  a 
tone  of  desperation,  "  if  you  are  going  to  spoil  the  boy  in 
this  way,  I  shall  have  to  give  him  up ;  spoilt  children  are 
intolerable" — and  here  he  took  Harvey  gently  by  th^e  ear. 
"  Little  boys  should  be  seen,  not  heard.  Your  sister  is  going 
to  discourse  sweet  music  to  us,  and  if  you  do  not  shut  up 
and  hold  your  tongue,  I  will  bundle  you  down  the  staircase, 
neck  and  crop." 

But  here  Harvey  broke  away,  and  began  dancing  round 
him  in  well-simulated  rage. 

Well,  after  a  time  peace  was  restored ;  and  presently  Har- 
vey was  seated  on  the  rug  in  front  of  th.e  fir6,  with  Griff 
beside  him,  watching  the  chestnuts  with  absorbed  attention, 
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while  Mr.  Lorimer,  lounging  at  his  ease  in  the  roomy  win- 
dow-seat, listened  dreamily  to  the  strains  of  the  violin. 

After  all,  the  request  had  not  been  unpalatable  to  Gloden. 
When  anything  agitated  or  excited  her,  it  was  easier  for  her 
to  play  than  talk ;  music  always  calmed  and  refreshed  her, 
as  the  harp  of  the  young  shepherd  refreshed  Uie  tormented 
spirit  of  Saul. 

Reginald,  glancing  from  under  his  half-closed  eyelids,  saw 
the  colour  come  to  her  pale  cheek,  and  the  light  to  her  eyes. 
'*■  Do  not  stop,"  he  said  more  than  once,  and  there  was  some- 
thing urgent  in  his  tone.  The  movement  of  the  little  thin 
hand  seemed  to  fascinate  him.  .  When  at  last  she  laid  aside 
her  bow,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  apologetic  smile,  his 
expression  startled  her. 

"I  forgot.  Why  did  you  let. me  go  on  playing?"  she 
said,  shocked  at  her  own  forgetfulness  and  absorption. 
"  Harvey  will  be  so  tired,  too.  You  ought  to  have  stopped 
me,  Mr.  Lorimer." 

^  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  that.  I  cannot  thank 
you.  Miss  Carrick ;  no  mere  words  could  thank  you."  And 
then,  as  he  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass,  there  was  a  strange 
look  in  his  eyes.*  But  he  was  conscious  of  no  actual  thought 
— only  a  deep  and  subtle  pileasure  stirred  him,  as  h^r  dress 
brushed  against  him;  and  when  he  took  her  hand  to  bid 
her  good-bye  a  sort  of  thrill  passed  through  him.  "  I  shall 
come  again ;  you  will  let  me  come  again  ?"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  Harvey  did  not  hear  him. 

Then  Gloden's  womanly  instincts  took  alarm.  ''  I  think 
it  would  be  better  not,"  she  said,  hurriedly ;  but  she  dropped 
her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  '^Tou  know  what  I  miean,  Mr.  Lori- 
mer ;"  and  her  voice  faltered  a  little. 

"  I  shall  not  try  to  guess ;  but  if  you  will  not  give  me  per- 
mission, I  am  afVaid  I  shall  come  all  the  same.  I  do  not 
feel  as  though  I  can  keep  away;"  and  before  she  could 
answer  him,  he  had  ealled  Harvey  and  had  left  the  room. 

"  What  did  he  mean  ?  Why  did  he  look  at  me  like  that  ? 
I  will  never  play  to  him  again.  He  must  not  come  here." 
But,  though  she  told  herself  this,  some  unerring  voice  whis- 
pered that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  come,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  Reginald  Lorimer  away. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

T 

^'  irttAl?  IS  WRONG  WITH  YOU,  BWBN  ?" 

^  Lore  ^at  Mketh  k>V6  ngftin, 
9?iiiAB  the  barter  noagbt  biit  paiii.; 
Love  that  giveth  in  full  store, 
Aye  receives  as  much  or  more." 

Ko  ONS  would  have  cliftnged  pkoes  with  Ewen  Logan  as 
he  walked  back  to  Grantham.  Then,  a«id  ever  afterwards, 
he  told  himself  tiiat  it  was  the  hitifcerest  hour  of  his  life. 
Never  sinee  he  had  attained  manhood,  had  he  hei^  cob>- 
seious  of  stich  bruised  sensibility,  of  such  metital  aridity 
and  lack  df  hope«  The  purpose  and  meanii^  of  existenoe 
seemed  utt^lj  frustrated  and  set  atmouglrt.  For  more  than 
four  years  h«  had  nourished  the  seevet  hope  ths^  ^jrloden 
Oarridc  would  be  his  wile,  and  had  |>oss^Bsed  his  soid  ifi 
patienee. 

^^  AH  'eomes  to  him  who  waits,'^  h«  h^  >o^ten  ttAd  himself. 
^^  In  time  she  will  realize  the  value  of  a  love  ti^e  mine.  I 
will  not  lose  heaa't.     I  will  nev^er  give  her  up — never  1" 

But  now  for  the  ^st  time  despair  had  'entered  his  soul. 
**  It  is  not  my  fault  if  you  have  no  powear  to  touch  my 
heart."  Those  were  the  words  that  had  torn  away  the  last 
shred  of  his  hope — 'that  showed  him  the  ttruth  In  its  bald 
and  hideous  verity,  fie  would  ^never  win  her ;  no  amomtt 
of  devotion  or  passionate  insistence  would  ever  make  a  re- 
^onsive  £^ark.  ^e  was  iiot  for  him^  and  as  he  owned  the 
humiliating  faot,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  winter  of 
his  life  were  come. 

Poor  Ewen !  fie  was  heavily  handicapped.  Was  it  any 
fault  of  his  that  nature  had  been  so  niggardly  with  her 
gifts?  After  all,  what  did  hk  ungainly  ^gure  and  short- 
sightedness matter  in  comparison  with  his  go(»i  honest  heart  ? 
The  graces  of  manner  may  be  muoh,  but  the  virtues  of  up- 
rightness and  faithfulness  are  surely  more.  And  to  some 
women,  even  thin,  sloping  shoulders  and  clerical  peremptori- 
ness  cannot  obscure  the  inner  beauty  of  true  manliness  and 
trustworthiness. 
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It  was  Ewen*s  loss  tbat  he  liad  set  himself  to  attain  the 
impossible,  while  all  the  time  the  woman  who  should  have 
been  his  helpmate  dwelt  beside  him  unrecognized  and  un^ 
rewarded.  Had  any  one  told  him,  that  he  was  the  poetry 
of  WinifVed's  life,  he-  wouM:  have  opened  his  eyes  in.  amaze- 
ment. He  and>  Winifred-  were  cousins,  friends,  chums ;  all 
his  life  he  ha<l  looked?  u^n.her  as  a.  sister  ;  he  had  told  her 
all  his  troubles,  he  was  sure  of  her  sympathy ;  the  tie  of 
relationship  made  their  bond  a  closer  one  than  that  which 
ttnited  Constance  and  Felix  Hamerton.  ^ 

Ewen  took  advantage  of  bia  position  to  lecture  Winifred;^ 
&e  commented  severely  on.  any  small  failing  or  trifling  dere- 
Ketion-  of  duty ;  and  Winifred  took  his  rebukes  so  meekly,, 
withsu-ch  sweetness  of  temper  and  eheerfolness,  that  he 
almost  enjoyed  his  post  of  censor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Winifred,  was  not  without  her 
modest  triumphs.  She  knew  that  she  was  necessary  to 
Ewen — ^that  he,  as*  well  as  his  mother,  relied  on  her  strongi 
common  sense  and  unfailing  cheerfii^nesa  for  most  of  their 
home  comfort;  and  tili»  knowledge  was  a  continual  spring 
of  joy  ta  her. 

Winifred  had  no  illusions  about  herself ;  shf^  nourished  no 
secret  hopes'  thatr  s&e  would  ever  be  more  to  Ewen.  Her 
affections  were*  never  demonstrativoj.  but  deep  down;  in  her 
heart  E  wen's  image^  reigned  supreme ;  his  faults  as  well  as 
hia  virtues  were  dear  to  her;  his^  mannerisms  w«re  only 
Beauties.  EWefr  was-  Ewen,  and  she  had  no  fault  to  And 
with  him. 

WiniAred  had  l^ng  tutored  herself  to  look  for  Ewen's  mar- 
riage; he  would  fall  in  love  and  marry  like  other  men. 
When^  that  day  came,  she  meant  to-  Ibv^  his  wife ;  she  would 
take  her  into  herhear^  and  cherish  her  as  a  dear  yoitnger  sis- 
ter. Ewen'a  children^  should  be  as  the  very  apple  of  her  eye. 
"  They  shall  Ibve  their  Aunt  Winnie,"  she  would  say  to  her- 
self^ in  thi»  shadiowy  day-dream  of  her»,  as  s^e  trudged  back^ 
ward  and  forward  to  her  work.  She  never  dreamt  about 
her  ow»  fiitux^ ;  she  was  just  "  Aunt  Winnie,"  and  nothing 
else. 

Many  other  women  are  as-  selfless  and  unexacting  in  their 
aims  as  Winifred-  Logan,  and  as  ready  to  immolato  them- 
selves and  their  ideals  on  some  shrine  of  domestic  duty — 
who  make  no  demands-  for  themselves,  and  who  And  their 
haippiness  in  the  happinesa  of  othjeirS).  and  pass  twilight  exr 
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istences,  growing  grey  before  their  time,  "  She  hath  done 
what  she^  could  j"  may  we  not  believe  that  auch  words  will  be 
said  over  many  a  one  whose  heart  was  often  sore  and  wrung 
in  this  life  by  seeing  others  feasting  in  high  bliss  in  upper 
rooms,  while  they  are  bidden  to  no  such  festivities?  To 
some  the  bread  of  affliction  and  the  water  of  affliction  are 
freely  dealt — denied  hopes,  wasted  affections,  famine  of  the 
heart's  desires ;  and  yet  ^'  she  had  done  what  she  could/*  she 
had  waited  and  suffered  patiently  and  without  bitterness.  In 
tms  life  she  had  not  received  her  good  things;  tliey  are  laid 
;  up  for  her  in  the  divine  treasury. 

E wen  cared  nothing  for  the  sleet  that  drove  in  his  face 
and  melted  on  his  hat-brim ;  nature  was  sympathizing  with 
him  m  his  drear  hour,  and  not  mocking  him  with  sunshiny 
smiles.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  return  to  Chapel  Street, 
where  his  mother^s  anxious  eyes  would  follow  him  about  the 
room.  He  chafed  at  the  idea  of  confinement  to  four  walls; 
he  walked  on  until  he  grew  stiff  and  tired  with  exertion  be- 
fore he  set  his  face  homewards.  Mrs.  Logan  uttered  a  cry 
of  dismay  when  she  saw  him.  He  Was  wet  through,  and 
looked  utterly  fagged;  a  little  river  was  running  down  his 
shoulders  on  her  neat  oil-cloth. 

"  Oh,  Ewen,  where  have  you  been?"  she  exclaimed,  lifting 
up  her  hands,  "  You  must  just  go  upstairs  and  change  your 
clothes.  Kebecca  is  vexing  herself  because  the  dinner  is 
nearly  spoilt ;  but  we  must  keep  it  waiting  for  all  that.  60, 
like  a  good  lad,  and  I  will  just  fetch  a  clean  cloth  for  the 
oil-cloth." 

And  Ewen,  with  some  reluctance,  followed  his  mother's 
advice;  But  he  could  eat  nothing,  and  very  soon  went  off 
into  the  next  room,  on  the  pretext  of  writing  his  next  Sun- 
day's sermon ;  but,  as  he  sat  there  with  the  books  before 
him,  the  thought  of  his  crushed  hopes  and  the  cruel  purpose- 
lessness  of  his  life  drove  all  but  the  text  from  his  mind. 
How  was  he  ever  to  preach  a  sermon  again?  His  tongue 
would  cleave  to  his  mouth  with- misery. 

Winifred  had  had  a  hard  day's  work.  The  care  of  five 
high-spirited  children,  with  all  the  insolenbe  of  youth  and 
health,  was  certainly  not  a  sinecure's  part,  and,  dearly  as  she 
loved  her  pupils,  and  was  beloved  by  theui,  there  were  occa- 
sional conflicts  of  wills.  " 

The  Parrys  were  fainqd  for  their  hospitality,  and  the  Red 
House  wa&seldqm  free  from  guests,  and  the  arrival  of  some 
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favourite  cousins  liad  caused  riot  and  insuborcTinatioii  in  tlie 
school-room.  Winifred,  who  had  intended  begging  for  a 
holiday  on  the  score  of  Ewen's  brief  visit,  discovered ;  for 
herself  that  it  would  be  cruiel  to  ask  for  it,  ajad.  that  her 
presence  for  the  next  few  days  would  be  indispensable. 

"  It  is  rather  hard,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a  sigh^  as  she 
closed  the  gate  of  the  Red  House  behind  lier  ;.  "  Ew^n  will 
be  obliged  to  go  back  to  Eltringham  on  Satujrday  afternoon, 
and  what  good  will  my  half-holiday  be  to  mc  ?.  I.  shall  see 
so  little  of  him-— only  in  the  evening,  and.  then  I  am  tired. 
£wen  comes  so  seldom  noW,  and  when  he  goes  to  Clactbn — '' 
But  there  she  checked  herself ;  she  could  not,  trust  herself 
to  enter  on  that  subject.  A  dim  fear  that  duty  would  de- 
tain her  at  Grantham  had  more  than  once  crossed  her 'mind. 

As  she  let  herself  in  with  her  latch-key>  Mrs.  Logan 
stepped  noiselessly  out  of  the  parlour.  Her  face  wore  an 
anxious  expression. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  wet,  Winnie,  my  dear"— feeling  her 
tenderly  over  the  arms  and  shoulders. 

But  Winifred  only  laughed.  "  Of  course  not.  .  It  is 
quite  fine,  Aunt  Janet.     Where  is  Ewen  ?" 

Then  Mrs.  Logan  shook  her  head.  ''  I  will  come  up  with 
you  a  moment,"  she  said  mysteriously;  "  there  is  no  need  for 
mc  to  make  the  tea  until  you  are  ready.  It  has  been  a  long 
day,  Winifred,  and  I  have  been  wanting  you  more  than 
usual.  Let  me  hang  up  your  cloak ;  you  will  be  for  changing 
your  dress,  of  course ;  it  seems  a  pity  to  wear  a  good  ma- 
terial like  that  in  the  evening.  I  will  give  you  out  your  old 
black  silk ;  with  a  lace  bow,  it  will  look  as  nice  as  possible." 

Winifred  gave  no  heed  to  this  economical  remark,  ^y  What's 
wrong.  Aunt  Janet?"  she  asked,  coming  to  the  point  as 
usual.  "  Why  are  you  puckering  up  your  forehead  and 
talking  under  your  breath,  as  though  some  one  were  ill  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  Winifred,  how  sharp  you  are  I"  returned  Mrs. 
Logan,  nervously ;  "  there  is  no  keeping  anything  from  you. 
Why  should  you  think  anything  is  wrong  ?  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Ewen  hasn't  spoken  more  than  a  dozen  sentences  since 
breakfast-time." 

Then  Winifred,  with  a  trace  of  impatience  in  her  manner, 
took  the  old  silk  dress  fVom  her  aunt's  hands. 

"  I  wish  you  would  sit  down.  Aunt  Janet,  and  tell  me 
everything  straight  out.  Ewen  was  as  cheerful  as  possible 
tkis  morning.     He  was  going  to  call  on  Miss  Ca.rrick,  but 
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he  Mralked  witli-  me  first  to  the  Red  House^  and  we  weie 
talking  about  Glacton  all  the  time.  How  aoon  did  he  come 
back?" 

^^Oh,  my  dear,  not  until  long  past  dinoerrtime-rthe  joio^t 
was  nearly  spoilt;  and  then  he  came  in  w^  through,  and 
looking  as  fagged  as  though  he  had  walked  twenty,  miles. 
I  made  him  change  his  things,  but  he  could:  not  eat  more 
than  two  or  three  morsels — -he  said  be-  was  too  tired ;  and 
then  he  went  off  to  write  his  sermon,  and.  h^  is  WJ^iting,  ii, 
still  for  all  I  know." 

Winifred'  remained  silent-^heTv  eyes  w^e:  fi^ftdi  on^  the 
floor ;  then^  she  roused  herself. 

'*  Did  he  speak  of  Miss  Cairiok,  Aunt  Janet?" 

'^  Only  a  word  or  two.  He  said  be  bad<  ae^^  hei^  and  thali 
she  was  very  wellj  but  he  did  not  enter  into  particularsi  I 
Idiink  he  must' hare  been  disappointed  in  bis  visit,  he  looked 
so  glum  and  out  of  sorts.  It  is  very  strange,  is  it  not,  Wiiir 
nie?    Ewen  has suoh  a  sweet  temper;  be  i&  so  aeldcmi  cross." 

"  Don't  trouble  about  it,  Aunt  Janet ;.  we  will  just,  leave 
him  alone — that  is  always  the  wisest  way..  S[e  is  a  little 
over-excited  about  Clacton ;  it  ia  such  a*:  wonderAiI  thing  t^ 
him',  you  know;  Why,  he  k  only  just  thirty,  {^nd  to  have  a 
livibg  offered  to  him.  It  showfi  what  a  good  opinion  tjie 
bishop  has  of  him." 

'<  That  was  just  what  I  wa»  saying  to  myself,  Winnie^. 
Whyj  I  could  hardly  sleep  all  night  with<  tjiinkipg  of  it  all 
And  how  proud  your  uncle  w^uld  have  been  I  But^  there, 
yoU' will  be  wanting  your  tea,  and  the  kettle  will,  be  boiling 
over.  Gome  down  to  the  fire  as  soon  as  ev^r  you  can ^  for 
you  have  got  a  starved  look,  Winnie." 

And  Mrs.  Logan  bustled,  away,  dryiiig  I^k  eyep  ae  she 
went ;  while  Winifred,  witha  grave  look  onher  &ce,  finished 
her  toilet.  But  she  was  veiy  cheecfiil  when  she  came  down)- 
stairs,  and  she  took  no  notice  of  Ewen's.  tacitui^nity..  She 
would  not  allow  her  aunt  to  question  htm  about  hia  progreas 
with  the  sermon.  ^<  Students  never  like  to  be  questioned," 
she- observed,  smilingly,  and  she  covei^d  bis  siten^^e  by  talkr 
ing  herself  on  every  possible  subject  except  oner— <^  nev^r 
mentioned  Clacton. 

Ewen,  numbed,  and  frozen  by  hours  of  solita,ry  brooding^ 
felt  a  little  warmed  and  cheered,  by  bis- cousin's  placid  live- 
liness^ He  did  not  refuse  food,  as  he  had'  at.  dinner,  and  he 
showed  his'  need  of  it  by  the  avidity  wi<sb  whichi  h^  awal- 
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lowed  it.  When  Wini^ed  quietly  replenished  his  cup  he 
took,  it  thankfully,  and  when  he  at  last  pushed  aside  hia 
plate  there  was  more  colouc  in  hia  face.  Neither  of  the 
wouien  offered  any  (Ejection  when,  he  annoanoed  his  inten-^ 
tion  of  going  hack  to  his  sermon.  Mrs.  Logan  looked  aftei\ 
him  wistfully,  awib  ker  lips:  opened,  hut  Winifred  nudged 
her  slgniicandy. 

^  Let  him  &el  fiiee  to  do  as  he  likes^"  she  wJiispered,  and: 
as  usual  her  good  sense  prevailed. 

When  prayers  were  over,  Mrs.  Logan;  gftve  her  son  an 
appeaKng  ^anea.. 

^^  You.  wHHk  not  he  sittiio^  up^  my  boy,"  she  said,.  laying  a 
thin:  handi  on.  hi&  shoulderj  with  tha  worn  wedding-ring  very 
loose-  on^  it,  audi  her  voiee-  was  8o€b  and  Qoaxing. 

"  No,  mother,  I  think  not,''  he  answered,  with  unusuali 
gentlensesa ;  and  diena  touch  of  compunction,  made  him  add, 
*^  I  will  try  to  be  more  sociable  to-morrow." 

Winifred  said  nothing,  except  a  bidef  good  night  as  she 
left  thS' room ;  but  an  hous  later,  she  opened  her  do(»r  gently 
and  crept  downstairs.  She  was  still  in  the  old.  black  silk 
l^at  k>okedi  so  worn:  and  shiny  in  the  dayUght,  and  a  little 
grey,  woollen  shawl  was- over  her  shouldeis.  Her  pince-nez 
was  dangling  from  her  neck,  and  the  large,  short-sighted 
eyes^  looked,  a  little  pathetic;  The  little  parlour  was  so  dark 
that  for  a.  momei^  she  could  not  distinguisht  anything^ 
£wen  had  tamed  out  the  gas^  and  had.  sat  down  to  the  fire 
as  though  to  w^urm  himael£;  his  elhow&were  on  his  knees^ 
and  his  chin  propped  on  them.  Winifred  could  see  the 
gleaming  of  his  speetaelea  as  she  came  towards  him». 

He  made  no  remark  as  she  knelt  down*  and  soused  the 
fire ;  but  when  a  tiny  bhise  courted  up,,  she  turned  to  him 
and  said  quiedy,  ^^  What  is  wrong  with  you,  £wen  ?"  Then 
he  started  in-  earnestr. 

*^  Whut  do.  youj  mean  V  he  returned,  and  his  voice  was 
rather  gru£.  ^'  Why  are  you  not  in  bed^.  Winnie  ?  It  is 
half-past  eleven:,  at  l^ast" 

^  &  is  more  than  that,'''  she  replied,  placidly;  *^  I  anv  not 
sleepy^  so:  L  tbou^^t  I  would  keep  you  company.  Tell  me 
all  about  it,  Swen.  I  have  guessed  your  trouble  already.; 
ib  flftahed ,  upon  me  in  a  moment.  It  is*  about  Miss  Carrick : 
you  carefbr  her"—- !Winflfped  could  not  bring,  herself  to  say 
^  love;"  the  word  "toakini  her  throat-**^  ^  and  she  has  diaap- 
poiat^iyeiiJ'    ;  , 
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A  dark  flush  sprang  to  Ewen's  brow.  ''How  could  you 
know?  I  have  never  mentioned  her  name,"  he  stammered. 
"  Are  you  a  witch,  Winnie  ?"  for  there  was  something  un- 
canny to  him  in  the  way  she  had  surprised  his  carefully 
guarded  secret. 

"No,"  she  said,  quietly;  "but  it  is  not  easy  to  deceive 
me.  You  and  Aunt  Janet  are  all  I  have  in  the  world,  and 
your  joys  and  sorrows  are  mine.  You  believe  that,  do  you 
not,  Ewen  ?" 

She  spoke  without  excitement.  She  was  still  kneeling 
before  the  fire,  and  her  strong  white  hands  were  loosely 
fold^  before  her.  There  was  nothing  in  her  expression  or 
manner  that  conveyed  the  idea  of  suppressed  emotion;  it 
might  have  been  his  childish  confidante  Winnie  begging  to 
share  his  trouble. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  but  she  had  chosen  her  oppor- 
tunity well ;  the  quiet  hour,  the  shadowy  room,  were  all  in 
her  favour.  After  all,  why  should  he  keep  his  pain  to  him- 
self ?  Winnie  was  reliable ;  she  never  chattered  about  other 
folks'  business ;  she  had  a  still  tongue:  when  she  chose ;  she 
always  knew  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  when  to  say  it. 
And  so  it  was  that  Ewen  opened  his  heart  to  her,  and  the 
story  of  his  four  years'  love  was  made  plain  to  her. 

Winifred  listened  to  it  all  in  silence ;  she  knew  better 
than  to  interrupt  him  by  a  word.  Now  and  then  her  eyes 
grew  moist,  and  once  she  shivered  slightly ;  but  she  had 
herself  well  in  hand,  and  Ewen  never  noticed  these  signs  of 
agitation. 

"  It  is  all  over,  Winnie,"  he  finished ;  "  she  will  never 
care  for  me- — never!"  ■■-... 

She  seemed  to  take  counsel  with  the  fire  before  she 
answered  him.  If  Ewen  hoped  that  she  would  contradict 
him,  he  was  disappointed.  To  Winifred's  strotig  common 
sense,  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  fan  the  expiring  hope. 

"No/'  she  said,  very  slowly  and  sadly,  " she  will  never 
care  for  you  ;  you  are  right  to  give  it  up,  Ewen." 

He  winced  at  her  plain   speaking,  as  though  she  had 
touched  a. wound.     In  spite  of  his  despair,  was  there  still 
a  lingering  spark  of  hope  that  Winifred  had  quenched  ? 
".    "All  these  four  years  have  beeii  years  wasted.     I  have 
given  her  the  best  of  my  life !"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly. 

Then  Winifred  turned  her  face  to  him,  '^  They  haye  not 
been  wasted,  Ewen,"  she  said,  softly.   "  No  time  pr  love  that 
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we  give  to  one  of  our  fellow- creatures  is  ever  or  can  be  ever 
wasted ;  it  is  blasphemy  even  to  hint  at  such  a  thing." 

"  I  do  not  understand  yau/l  he  replied,  drearily.  "  What 
has  been  the  use  of  it  all,  either  to  her  or  myself  ?" 

^^Dear  Ewen,  that  is  more  th^in  I  can  say.  No  man,  or 
woman  either,  could  ever  properly  answer  that  question; 
nevertheless,  it  is  the  truth  I  am  telling  you^  Your  love  for 
Gloden  Garrick  has  not  been  wasted,  and  never  will  be,'! 

"I  cannot  follow  you,  Winifred/' 

"  No,  dear,  perhaps  not ;  one  must  work  out  all  these  prob- 
lems for  one's  self..  If  I  did  not  hold  this  belief  "—and  here 
her  voice  trembled  a  little — ^'  I  should  not  be  the  contented 
woman  J  am^  You  must  take  this  comfort  to  yourself — 
that  the  love  you  have  felt  for  Gloden  all  these  years  has 
wrought  some  blessing  for  her,  if  not  for  yourself.  Ewen, 
you  know  more  than  I ;  it  is  for  you  to  teach  us.  '  Through 
much  tribulation— s^-rr-'     How  does  that  verse  end?" 

f'  Pon't,  Winnie ;  you  make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  What 
a  selfish  fellow  t  have  beenl  But  she  has  bowled  me  over 
utterly.  How  am. I  to  live  my  life  without  her?  Do  you 
know,  I  hate  the  idea  of  Clacton." 

'^  Never  mind  all  that,  Ewen."  Then,  as  he  looked  at  her 
in  surprise,  " Never  mind  how  you  feel  about  things;  you 
must  just  go  pn  living,  and  let  the  feelings  take  care  of  them- 
selves. You  are  unhappy,  my  poor  boy — ^yes,  I  know  that — 
^ut  all  the  same  you  will  do  your  duty." 

He  shook  his  bead.  "  Just  now,  before  you  came  down- 
stairs,.! told  myself  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  preach 
again."  , 

• ."  You  will  preach  far  better  than  you  ever  haVedone ;  this 
pain  is  part  of  your  clerical  education.  I  am  not  afraid 
either  fpr  you  or  your  people."  Then  she  stopped,  and  said, 
persuasively^  "You  will  let  me  tell  Aunt  Janet  about  this?" 

*^  Is  it  necessary  ?.   W^y  should  we  make  her  unhappy  ?" 

"  It  will  not  make  her  more  unhappy ;  she  already  guesses 
that  you  ate  in  trouble.  I  think  that  we  owe  it  to  her, 
"Ewen."  :..  ;  ■•    '..,  .      ^:  . 

Then  he  inade  no  further  objection*  /VYou  must  tell  her 
not  to  speak  to  me  about  it.  Gloden's  name  must  not  be 
mentioned  between  us." 

^'  I  think  you  may  trust  Aunt  Janet ;  and  it  is  far  better 
for  her  to  know."  She  hesitated,  cleared  her  voice,  and  then 
went  on  a  little  hurriedly,  "  When  you  and  Aunt  Janet  are 
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ftloae  together  at  Clapton,  it  Mrill  neyer  do  to  keep  lier  m  tke 
dark  about  thiags.'* 

^^  What  on  earth  do  jou  mean,  Winnie?  Why  skonld 
mother  and  I  be  alone  ?'' 

"  I.  had  not  mean4(  to  speak  of  this  to-night,  Ewen,  and  it 
is  so  late;  but  perhaps  I  had  better  say  it.  You, will  make 
a  home  for  Aunt  Janet,  of  course--«4l^  is  what  you  and  she 
have  aliPFays  wbhed!;.  but  it  d^ea^  not  follow  tha4>  you  are  1»o 
make  one  for  your  cousin ;''  but  Wi&ifTed  did!  not  look  aft  him 
as  she  spoke.  .         . 

^^  What  nonsense:  is  this?'  he  excraimed^  angrily.  ''Are 
you  refusing  to.  cast  iit  youv  lot  with  us  afb»  i^  these  years  ? 
You  know  813  well  as  I  do?  tihat  yem  ax^  necessaiy  to-  my 
mother,  and  that,  neiibher  of  us  ean  get  on  without'  you;" 

"  You  will<  soon  leasn  to  do^  without,  me^!'  dbe  replied,  bu% 
in  spite  of  hev  efforts,  sho' could  not  keep  t^e  tears  out  of  h(» 
voice ;  ''  and  Anat  Janet  is  stronger  and  better  now.  lor 
deed — indeed,  you  must  try  and  see  things  from,  my  point  of 
view.  How  could  I  live  in  dependence  on.  a  cousin  ? — ^not 
even  a  brother ;  and-  how.  do  you  suppose  I  could  get  my 
living  in  a  place  like  Clacton*-over-Field&?  No,  no ;  you  and 
Aunt  Janet  will'  be  as  Qosy  as  possible,  and-  you  must  just 
leave  me  behind.  Mns.  Parry  will  be  too  thankful,  to  find 
room  for  me  in  the:  Red  House,  and  if  yon>  choose  to  give  me 
an  invitation  for  the  midsummer  and  Christmas  holidays^ 
why,  I  shall  accept  them  thankfully." 

'^  But)  Winifred,,  this  is  absurd*  As  long  a»  I  hav«  a  roof 
over  iny  head  I  shall  expect  you  to  make  yous  home  with  us* 
You  are  my  mother's  adopted  daughter,  and " 

"  And  Ewen  Logan's  adopted  sistei^"  she  finiiahed^  P^^y-^ 
fully,  but  her  eyes  were  wet.  "  Thank  you  a  thousand  times 
for  your  generosity,  my  dpar  <}ousin,  but  my.  mind  is  made 
up.  When  Aunt  Janet  goes  to  Clacton  Vicarage,  I  shall 
take  up  my  quarters  at  the  Bed  House  as  an  independent 
working  woman.  Now  I  really  must  bid  you  good^  night,  or 
ratfacp  good  morning,  Sot  it  will  soon  strike  one^  and  I  am 
positively  growing  sleepy ;"  and  then  she  took  his  hand  and 
smiled  in  his  face,  and  Winifired^^s  smile  wa^  very  sweet. 
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CfiAPTER  XXX. 

SBOTH-£E  PAKIEL« 

''Adapt  thyself  to  the  things  with  which  thy  lot  has  been  cast;  and  the 
men  among  wliOm  'thou  hast  received  thy  portion,  love  them,  but  do  it 
[j^neeTdy]/'-^!!.  SLiT^tKBLtvb  AktOMKUs. 

As  Reginald  Larimer  WaMced  liome  thtottgli  the  in&try 
^iliglit  ^at  ev^^ng,  -lie  toH  himself  that  not  many  days 
fihonld  ela^Hse  befcm  he  found  som«  pretext  for  repeating  his 
frisit. 

When  he  had  said  to  <j^loden  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  awiay^  ^e  was  Acting  under  ihe  influence  of 
«cii  o^ermssterkoig  impoke.  II«  no  longer  disguised  from 
himself  ifchtft  t&e  girl  attracted  htm  abrangdy.  She  was  un- 
like <anyotae  fiH»)m  he  had  ever  tnet.  She  reminded  him  of 
some  rare  flower  ludden  ia  a  desinrted  garden*  She  had  un- 
fidded  doiwly  a«d  with  Falnetanoe,  but  it  seemfed  to  him  sow 
iM)  though  her  pale  i>loom  had  «  detieate  1>eiittty  In  it  that 
exaotly -suited  his  taste. 

But  though  this  new  friendship,  as  lue  termed  it,  was  be- 
ginning to  dominate  his  thoughts,  he  never  called  it  by  its 
right  ndme ;  €he  idea  tiiat  he  was  falling  in  love  for  the  £rst 
tame  in  his  life,  biefore  Oar  had  lain  in  her  graTe  a  twelve- 
cmonth,  would  have  shocked  liim  utterly. 

But  he  was  lonely  and  restless^^his  is  how  he  put  it  to 
liilmself— ^and  Gloden  Carrick's  music  and  her  soft  voice  and 
-quiet  mav«ment8  soothed  and  rested  him.  He  was  at  his  ease 
with  her.  She  never  seemed  to  expect  him  to  pay  her  atten- 
tion, and  even  when  she  was  in  one  of  her  perverse  moods,  and 
kept  him  at  a  distance,  'she  -amused  and  interested  him. 

"  She  gives  me  very  little  encouragement,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, ss  he  walked  leisurely  do^n  the  Silcote  road ;  ^^  she  is 
always  trying  to  put  me  in  my  right  place.  She  is  the  proud- 
est and  the  pluckiest  girl  I  ever  knew.  But  I  like  her  all 
tSie  better  fotr  her  quiet  insolence ;  it  seems  to  draw  a  fellow 
•on,  and^  thbugh  she  told  me  just  now  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  stay  away,  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  contra- 
dicted her  words.     K  she  would  only  let  herself  go  and  for- 
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get  all  tills  nonsense  about  ber  ancle's  shop,  we  sboold  be  good 
friends." 

But  though  Reginald's  will  was  good,  he  was  unable  to 
carry  out  his  intentions.  One  of  Lady  Car's  numerous  cous- 
ins wrote  to  propose  a  visit  to  Silcote.  The  young  squire, 
who  was  the  soid  of  hospitality,  gladly  welcomed  his  guest ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Egerton,  who  found  his  quarters  comfort- 
able, wq^s  easily  induced  to  send  for  his  wife  and  eldest 
daughter.  After  all,  Reginald  was  to  eat  his  Christmas 
dinner  at  his  brother-in-law's  house,  for  pressure  of  business 
detained  Felix  in  town  and,  as  Ninian  had  a  bad,  feverish 
cold,  Constance  was  unwilling  to  leave  home.  ' 

And  so  it  was  that  Mr.  Lorimer  found  no  opportunity  of 
repeating  hia  visit  to  Market  Street,  and  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  sending  messages  through  Harvey  when  he 
spent  his  usual  Saturday  afternoons  at  Silcote  Park. 

Harvey  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  Sir  Charles  Eger- 
ton, who,  he  informed  Gloden,  was  one  of  the  biggest  swells 
he  had  ever  seen,  but  not  a  bad  fellow  on  the  whole.  And 
about  Lady  Bgerton,  who  was  a  flimsy,  conceited  piece  of 
goods,  in  Harvey's  estimation,  with  a  fine  lady's  drawl,  and 
a  patronizing  air  that  angered  him  excessively.  And  he  had 
scant  reverence  for  the  slim,  large-eyed  Ursula,  who  was  at 
that  uncertain  age  of  budding  womanhood  when  youthful 
gaucheries  blend  with  tremulous  dignity.  To  Harvey  this 
tall,  solemn  young  person  was  an  anomaly. 

"  There  is  nothing  she  can  do,  and  nothing  she  cares  about, 
except  reading;  and  Lady  Egerton  is  always  nagging  at  her 
for  hunching  her  shoulders  and  spoiling  her  eyes,"  went  oni 
Harvey:  "1  pity  her  for  having  such  a  mother.  I  think  Mr. 
Lorimer  pities  her  too,  for  he  is  always  trying  to  draw  heir  out." 

"I  wonder  you  care  to  go  there  so  much  under  the  cir- 
cumstances," was  Gloden's  rejoinder. 

But  Harvey  flated  up  at  this.  What  did  it  miatter  if  a 
hundred  disagreeable  people  were  at  Silcote,  as  long  as  he 
had  hiB  friend? 

"  He  is  jollier  than  ever^  I  can  tell  you  that,  Glbw,"  he 
finished.  *^He  is  just  like  a  great  big  brother  to  me." 
And  thereupon  Gloden  held  her  peace. 

But  she  was  very  grateful  in  her  heart  to  Harvey's  friend ; 
and  now  and  then  the  thought  crossed  her  that,  if  only 
circumstances  had  been  different,  she  might  have  been  his 
friend  too.    .  . 
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^  He  is  always  trying  to  be  kind  to  me  now,"  she  said  to 
herself.  ^  I  think  it  is  his  way  to  be  kind ;  he  likes  to  see 
people  happy,  and  to  be  happy  himself.  He  has  a  sunshiny 
nature,  one  can  s^e  that,  in  spite  of  his  trouble.  And  he  is 
not  selfish ;  he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  help  people." 

Oloden  told  herself  that  she  was  glad,  very  glad,  that  Mr. 
Lorimcr  had  not  come  again.  It  was  far  better  for  them 
both  that  there  should  be'  no  repetition  of  his  visit.  And 
yet  when  Christmas  had  arrived,  and  the  hall  was  empty, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  vague  feeling  of  discomfM. 

It  was  her  Uncle  Beuben  who  had  returned  from  the  sta- 
tion,  and  had  brought  them  the  news  that  he  had  seen  the 
squire  and  his  guests  entering  the  London  train. 

"They  had  a  mountain  of  luggage  with  them,"  he  re- 
marked;  '^  it  took  all  the  porters  to  wait  on  them.  The 
squite  saw  me,  and  wished  me  a  happy  Christmas,  and  sent 
his  kind  regards  to  the  ladies.  And  where  is  Harvey?" — 
intenrupting  himself.  "There  was  a  goodish-sized  box,  and 
as  heavy  as  lead,  waiting  for  him  at  the  station,  which  I 
brought  up  with  me.  The  station-master  told  me  it  had 
just  come  from  London,  and  that  he  was  going  to  send  it 
on.  It  is  a  present  from  the  squire,  I'll  be  bound.  He  will 
spoil  the  lad.  We  shall  never  make  an  honest  tradesman  of 
him,  shall  we,  Olem  ?"  and  Keuben  rubbed  his  hands  glee- 
fully, quite  unaware  that  his  words  had  given  Gloden  a  stab. 

"  Make  a  tradesman  of  you,  my  darling?"  she  repeated 
indignantly  to  herself.  "Never,  if  I  have  to  go  on  my 
knees  to  prevent  it!"  and  the  next  moment  she  heard  Har- 
vey calling  to  her  excitedly  to  come  and  inspect  his  treasure. 

Uncle  Reuben  was  right.  It  was  the  squire's  Christmas 
gift  to  his  boy-friend.  Harvey  was  almost  voiceless  with 
delight.  It  was  a  set  of  carpenter's  tools  in  a  handsome  oak 
box — ^the  best  and  handsomest  that  could  be  got  for  money ", 
and  Gloden  felt  a  little  pang  at  the  costliness  of  the  gift,  but 
she  dare  not  give  vent  to  this  feeling. 

"  How  very,  very  kind  1"  she  murmuredj  as  she  pretended 
to  inspect  a  chisel. 

Harvey  gave  a  scornful  little  laugh  ;  his  voice  wasn't  quite 
under  control. 

"  Kind  I"  he  repeated  "  Can't  you  find  a  bigger  word  thau 
that,  Gldw  ?  He  gets  better  and  kinder  every  day.  He  has 
got  the  heart  of  a  king ;  he  is  magnificently  generous !" 
And  here,  in  despair  of  finding  fitting  words  in  which  toex- 
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press  his  feelii^,  Harvey  b^ougltt  tke  baimiier  in  eontiu^ 
with  tiie  table  so  sh^tply  that  Oriff  started  'from  his  sleep 
rtdkd  hiegan  to  bark  furiously. 

"  Hold  yoiir  tongue,  you  duffer !''  ISKelaiiiied  his 
master,  brotally ;  "  *  far  if  dogs  had  herves  «Hke 
^ere  Were  you  ?'     Lie  down,  and  leave  your  betters  to 
'By-ithe-by,  ^loW,  I  have  never  grveo  you  the  i^ire's 
sage,  and  it  was  a  pretty  long  one,  I  can  teU  you;  I 
remember  the  half  of  it."  "       r 

Oloden  felt  a  Httle  inj^vred  at  this.  Wbeii  Harvey  had  «o 
much,  he  might  have  taken  die  tr0id»le  to  remenrber  m.  a«3- 
>page.  But  It  was  bo  ^ood  scolding  him;  boys  weite  p£o> 
verbially  careless* 

^^  I  shall  think  of  it  dipec%,"  contioaed  Hairv^y,  pleas- 
antly ;  he  was  ignorant  of  his  sdster's  hurt  feelings.  ^'  Woa*t 
I  make  a  famous  set  of  book-shelves  for  Unde  iletttbem's 
birthday  ?  He  will  be  fine  and  |deased-^ay,  &ldw  ?  Don't 
j^ou  wii^  you  were  me,  instead  of  being  a  g»l)  and  then  Mr. 
liorimer  eould  send  you  p^^sents  ?" 

"  I  would  radierl^kat  ycm  «hadid  have  then," 'die  Ir^lled 
(gently.  ^^  Have  you  semeonbered  any  «of  the  anessage  Jfi^, 
Harvey?" 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have  it  now,     Hesettt  has  love,  aiid-^-**-" 

'^  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  you  ought  to  4)e  ashamed 
of  yourself  for  inventing  such  things ;"  and  ^loden  coloured 
with  annoyance. 

Harvey  looked  up  in  placid  astonishmfent.  ^'  Why  «re 
you  oKeiting  yourself  so  ?  Well,  perhaps  he  did  not  send 
love ;  it  was  kind  regards,  or  some  such  rublnsh.  You  mugt 
4iot  expect  me  to  remember  all  that.  Now,  dcmt  interrupt 
me  again,  or  I  shall  forget  ^rerything.  His  i:i&d  regards, 
und  he  was  awfully  sorry,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  call  and  say  good-bye,  but  he  wished 
you  a  hapj^  Christmas,  and  hoped  you  would  be  oomfarta- 
ble."  ■      "■'  '-'-m 

'''And  is  itiiat  all?"  Itwas^  dieappoivtmg message^ ibxt 
of  course  Harvey  had  forgotten  half. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  I  can  remember,"  replied  Harvey,  trtilh- 
fully ;  "  but  he  was  a  long  time  saying  it.  I  think,  iVoBtiiis 
manner,  he  had  been  w&nting  to  come  dreadfully,  only  iKsse 
old  Egertons  prevented  it.  I  know  he  said  he  was  awlWly 
sorry  two  or  three  times  over,  and  then  he  told  me  imJEake 
care  of  you,  and  not  let  you  tramp  out  all  weathers^     ^Scnir 
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iiMer  is  delicate;  aild  you  must  look  ifiteT  her.--   lermld  not' 
•^lielp  laughing  at  that.    You  are  not  delicate/  are  you,  Glow  ?" ' 
Gloden  shook  her  head ;  she  felt  slightly  mollified.  ,  He* ; 
meant  to  bid  them  bobd-bye,  then,  and  it  was  not  his 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so ;  and  he  had  begged 
^Sa^v^y  to  take  care  of  her.     It  was  kind — ^it  was'  very  kind 
-«£  Mr.  Lorimer  to  trouble  himself  about  her.     After  all,,  the 
.  Hidssage  had  not  been  ^  disappointing,  and  she  foigave  Har- 
rey  for  his  thoughtleoshess. 

Harvey's  grand  tool-box  made  him  completely  happy,  and  u 
-gaYe  him  and  Bernard  Treror  plenty  of  occupation.  Uncle 
Aeubeii's  book-shelves  w^e  measured,  and  a  wood-box  for 
Aunt  Clemency  designed,  and  during  the  daylight  hours  both 
lads  were  busy  in  a  lower  roonK  that  was  turned  into  a  work* 
i^op. 

To  Oloden  Christmas  could  not  be  otherwise  than  dull. 
Violet  Winter  had  gone  to  town,  so  there  were  no  more  visits  ; 
to  the  Gate  House  for  the  present;  and  in  spite  of  efforts  on 
hers  and  Winifred's  part  to  appear  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  their  relations  were  somewhat  strained,  and 
Olodea  saw  little  of  her  friends  in  Chapel  Street.  But  she  : 
fought  her  depression  bravely.  She  practised  her  violin^ 
iMid  studied  Italian  sedulously,  and  was  always  ready  when 
Harvey  wanted  hef  to  walk  or  play  chess  with  him. 

It  was  evident,  too,  that  Clemency  had  something  on  her 
mind,  though,  as  usual,  she  kept  it  to  herself;  but  the  reason 
^  the  Siecret  unea^ness  that  marred  her  enjoyment  of  Christ- 
mits  was  this :  Clemency  had  one  brother,  to  whom  she  was 
lliueh  attached.  He  was  a  draper  at  Stapleton,  a  town  about 
inghteen  miles  distant,  and  it  had  always  been  a  custom  for 
Daniel  Moore  and  his  family  to  spend  Twelfth-night  with 
demency  and  her  husband. 

For  the  first  time  iu  her  life  Clemency  looked  forward  to 

Evening  wiih  dread.     Daniel  was  Daniel,  and  she  could 

Boi  pick  holes  ill  her  own  flesh  and  blood;  but  whatever 

'ivoukt  Gloden  say  to  Eliza,  with   her  dressiness  and   loud 

Toiee?    ^' Not  that  there  is   any  harm  in  Eliza,"  thought 

Clemency  with  momentary  compunction  ;  ^'  for  she  is  a  good- 

ItMirt^  creature,  and  makes  Daniel  an  excellent  wife,  and 

^nMe  has  an  eye  for  business  that  makes  me  ashamed  of 

myAslf.     But  though  Lavinia  and  Mary  Anne  are  my  own 

•-'iiieees^  they  are  not  to  my  taste.     It  is  their  upbringing, 

sftibt  things!     Eliza  was  all  for  accomplishments  and  out- 
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ward  sheWy"^  and  so  tb'eir  manners  have  suffered.     Thej  are*, 
ybiing  and  ^ig^^^J ;  maybe  tbej  will  settle  down  when  they 
get  liuiBbands  of  their  own.'* 

'  ^^  I  suppose  you  have  been  hearing  from  Daniel/'  observed 
Reubeti,  on^  evening  when  the  young  folks  had  retired,; 
Maud  you  have  been  ordering  your  goose  as  usual  ?"  for  hot 
goose  was-  always  the  pitce  de  resistance  on  these  occasions,  v 
•> '^^  I  am  afraid  Dan  and  Eliza  would  be  affronted  if  we.- 
passed  them  over  this  Christmas,"  returned  Olemency,  in  a- 
deprecatory  tone. 

V  Then  Reuhen  laid  down  his  pipe  and  stared  at  her  in  sur- 
prise.   "Whatever  has' come  to  you,  wife?"  he  asked,  mildly  w. 
'^It  is  not'  like  you  to  be  setting  aside  old  customs.     Why, 
Daniel  and  £liza  have  eaten  their  Twelfth-night  supper  with; 
us  ever  since  we  were  married.     And  there's  Lavinia  s  sweet-r 
hesitty  too;  he'  is  a  decent  sort  of  young  chap,  they  tell  me, 
and  she  would  be  bringing  him,  of  course." 
•  "I  am  thinking  of  Oloden,  Reuben,"  returned  his  wife, 
slowly.     "  It  is  no  want  of  good-will  to.  my  own  belongings, 
liut  there  is  youir  niece  to  be  considered.     Gloden  is  stand- 
oflSsh  by  nature,  and  she  does  not  take  to  our  friends,  and 
I^vinia '  and  Polly  are  not  always  as  nice-mannered  as  - 1 
should  wish  them  to  be."     And  here  Clemency  broke  off  in, 
much  distress,  for  a  most  unusual  frown  was  spreading  over 
Reuben's  forehead. 

"  You  astonish  me,  Clem,"  he  said,  rather  severely.  "  Do? 
you  suppose  your  folk  are  to  suffer  because  my  brother's 
children  have  come  under  my  roof?  Nay,  nay;  there  is  nor 
justice  in  that.  Daniel  shall  eat  his  Twelfth-night  supper 
here  as  usual.  Your  relations  shall  be  as  kindly  welcome  aa 
mine.  Gloden  may  be  uppish,  but  she  must  put  aside  her 
pride  for  one  evening,  and  help  us  entertain  our  guests.  I 
am.  not  one  for  spoiling  young  people,  and  keeping  them 
from  doing  their  duty.  So  you  will  set  about  writing  at 
once  to  Daniel,  if  you  wish  to  please  me;  and  you  can  teli 
Lavinia^  with  my  love,  to  bring  her  spark  if  she  likes— ^ 
Hector  Bradley;  isn't  that  his  name?  A  heathenish  sort 
of  name,  too,  for  a  clerk  in  a  bank." 

"  Very  well,  Reuben,"  returned  Clemency,  dutifully;  for 
i^he  knew  better  than  to  argue  with  her  husband  when  he 
was  in  one  of  his  high  moods.  Any  want  of  consideration 
to  Clemency  always  set  his  back  up,  as  he  phrased  it.  .  .        ^ 

'*  She  is  a  cut  above  most  women,  and  no  one  shall  look 
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dt>wn  on  her,"  h&  would  aay  in  his  rough  chivalry.;  for  nor 
knight  ever  fought  more  bravely  for  his  lady  of  delight} 
than   Reuben  Garrick  for  the  rights  of  hia  homely  little 
wife.  .  .  '    .  ..'i 

"  My  brother  and  his  family  always  have  supper  with:  u0.^ 
on  Twelfth-night/'  observed  Clemency,  a  little  timidly,  when 
she  found  herself  alone  with  her  niece  the  evening  bef ore; 
the  festivity*  v    -   .   .  v 

Gloden  looked  up  from  her  work  in  some  surprisei.  . 'fjv 
did  not  know  you  had  a  brother,  Aunt  Clemency."  ;<; 

"Dear  heart  1  to  think  of  that,  and  Daniel  the  pnlj;- 
brother  I  ever  had  1  but  it  is  not  often  we  meet,  for  we  aro; 
both  of  us  busy  people."  d 

"  I  suppose  he  lives  at  a  distance ?"  ■  -    -.{ 

"  Well,  it  is  not  what  you  call  far.  Stapleton  .is  abou% 
eighteen  miles  from  here.  He  has  the  draper's  shop,  and  ho 
and  Eliza  are  most  busy  all  the  year  round ;.  but  on  Daniel- s/ 
birthday  and  mine,  and  on  Twelfth-night,  we  generally  sup 
together."  -l 

"That  must  be  very  pleasant  for  you,"  returned  Gloden,, 
with  chilly  politeness.  ( 

An  irritable  sensation,  as  of  multitudinous  pins,  and 
needles,  began  to  torment  her.  The  draper's  shop  at  Staple-; 
ton  loomed  largely  in  the  background  of  her  consciousness..  • 

Clemency,  who  was  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her 
belongings,  detected  a  certain  irony  in  Gloden's  tone. ,  .^ 

,  '<  VVe  have  always  been  good  friends,  Daniel  and  me,"  $he 
returned.  "Elisa  did  not  hit  it  off  .with  me  at  firsts  .She. 
was  a  smart  woman,  and  thought  a  deal  of  things  .iabout 
which<.I  never  troubled  my  head.  But  there,  it  takes  all 
kinds  of  people  to  tnake  up.  a  world  ;  and  she  is  thoroughly; 
good-hearted.  >  As  for  Laviniaiand  Polly,,  they  are  not  your/ 
sort,  I^ani  afraild/,  but  it. is  their.  upbringiiig,;pQpi^Jassie^« 
Eliza  was  always  for  spoiling  the  girls."  ..    '.vv 

.  *f  Are  'theyrr-?are  they  all \<;ojb[iing  to-morrow?''  .asked  Glo- 
den,'.faintty.i^;r:    •'»/"    ■■••TCt    i--'-    ;{■■. -1    '.- :    !.;     '■:.■    f".;'.      -{  I' 'i^: J 

;  *^.Dear'  me !  yea.  -Eliza  neyer^  stirs -anywhe?e  without  the 
girls;  and  they^j will  'bring V a  vi3itQr  with:them.t0OF;  Laviuia 
has  a  sweetheart ; -he  is  a  very  stej^dyy;  protiiising  young 
fellowi  .:DattTeI^iys  his<nam^e  is  Hect(^  Bradley,  arid  he  is 
in  tiie  Stapleton  bank;"  Then,  as  she  caiigbt  sight  of  iher 
niece's  face,  she  added,  hurriedly,  "  I  hope  you  will , put  up 
wit^it^fJIodenVif"  the  company  is  not  to  your  taste  ;^  for,  as 
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yioartFncle  Reuben  says,  it  is  ill  wofk  breaking  Tfith  old 
customs/' 

"I  hopo  I  shall  neyer  interfei^e  with  any  of  your  old 
customs,  Aunt  Clemency,"- returned  Gloden,  shortly,  as  she 
folded  tip  her  work. 

She  did  not  wish  to  appear  ungracious,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  her  manner ;  and  poor  Clemency  went  downstairs 
with  a  sigh,  to  see  the  batch  of  mince-pies  that  Patty  had 
turned  o\it  of  the  oTcn. 

Meanwhile,  Gloden  carried  her  grievance  to  Harvey;  but 
if  she  had  hoped  for  sympathy  she  was  disappointed. 
Harvey  first  listened  with  deep  interest  to  his  sister's  ac^ 
count,  and  then  the  sight  of  her  disgusted  face  so  aroused 
his  risibility,  that  he  flung  himself  face  downward  on  the 
old  chintz  6ouch  in  convulsions  of  mirth. 

Gloden  gazed  at  him  in  affronted  silence.  "  HoW  dan  you' 
be  so  absurd,  Harvey?"  she  said,  at  last 

'•"Absurd!  you  will  kill  me,  GlodeU,  if  you  stand  there 
looking  like  a  tragedy  queen.  Why  don't  you  see  the  fintk 
of  things,  like  me?  Did  you  say  the  fellow's  name  Was 
Hector?  I  wonder  if  he  has  a  brother  Achilles?  And  he 
is  Lavinia's  young  man.  Good  lack,  what  names  !  Cheer 
Up,  Glow ;  it  will  be  a  regular  lark.  Perhaps  they  will  play 
kiss  iri-the-ring  and  hunt-the-slipper." 

^*  It  is  no  use  talking  to  you,  Harvey^  when  you  are  in  one 
of  your  ridiculous  moods," 

And  as  he  only  buried  his  head  in  the  sofa^eushions  in 
another  convulsive  fit  of  merriment,  Gloden  left  him^  and 
Harvey  jumped  up  and  went  in  search  of  his  aunt. 

'He  found  her  making  an  apple-turnover  for  his  supper; 
he  had  Biade  the  remark  at  dinner- time  that  apple-turnovers 
Were  firSt-rate.     At  the  sight  of  his  favourite  delicacy,  he 
gave  her  ft  rough  hug,  and  then  seated  himself  on  the  kitchen^ 
table.  ^^  ■  '-■ '        '•.■■■■■        '  ■'^;  ■    ■■■  <-^''       -t' * 

"You  ftre  a  finSt^rate  hand  at  cooking;  aren't  yov,  Atint 
Clem?  Are  all  those  tarts  and  pies  for  the  supper  to^ 
niorrow?  What  are yoti  doing  now f*— for  Aunt  Clemency 
had  turned  her  attention  to  some  eggs,  that  she  Was  beating 
up  with  much  energy. 

"  It  is  only  the  custard  ;  but  I  want  to  give  my  mind  to  it/' 

But,  disregarding  this  hint,  Harvey  propped  his  chin  on 
his  hands  and  watched  the  operation. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  you  had  a  brother?"  he  begtA 
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i^bruptly.  ''Is  lie  like  jou,  Aunt  Clem?  He  most  be  a 
good  sort  if  he  is." 

Thea  the  soU  colour  came  into  Clemency's  faded  cheek. 
"  He  is  better  than  I  shall  ever  be,  my  dear ;  but  your  uncle 
says  we  should  never  be  taken  for  brother  and  sister.  He  is 
a  fine^looking  man,  is  Daniel ;  and  £li«a  was  an  uaeommooly 
handsome  girl  They  called  her  the  belle  of  Stapleton  whea 
she  was  young*  I  think  liavvv  features  her  mother ;  FoUy 
has  no  gopd  looks  to  boast,  of. 

''  And  Achille&^-I  mean  Hector-^  he  good-looking  too  T 

.''He  is  nothing  out  of  the  common,  Eliza  sajrs^  but  ha 
has  good  principlea,  which  is  a  sight  better  than  good  looks. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  not  your  sort^  Harvey,  or  Oloden's 
eilher.  My  folk  are  plain  peofrfe,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
hold  up  their  heads  like  gentlefolks.  They  have  not  had 
your  advantages ;  there's  a  deal  in  that." 

"AU  right;  I  see  what  you  mean.  Well,  I  won't  spoil 
your  custard  any  longer,  Aunt  Clem ;"  and  Harvey  rushed 
off. 

When  Aunt  Clem  made  these  humble  speeches^  he  never 
knew  how  to  take  them.  ''  We  must  just  put  up  with  it, 
you  know,"  he  said,  with  unusual  seriousness,  when  his  sister 
came  to  wish  him  good  night.  "  Don't  mount  your  high 
horse,  Qlow ;  it  is  n<^  worth  it.  We  shall  have  to  be  civil 
for  Aunt  Clem's  sake;  and  they  may  not  be  so  bad.  Just 
follow  my  e;sami^..  lam  going  to  enjoy  the  fun  and  the 
tuck-out  ;'*  and  with  this  philosophical  remark^  the  young 
follower  of  Epicurus^  turnbed  over  on  his  pillow  and  was  so^m 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AMONG  THB    PHILISTINES.^ 


^Do  what  thoa  mightest,  and  come  wbat  oome  oan."* 

^'In  one  respect  man  is  the  nearest  thing  to  me,  so  far  as  I  must  do  gofwl 
io  men.  and  endure  them."-^M.  Aurelius  ANTOHimiSk 

.  .  .  ' 

Oloden  was  somewhat  rebuked  by  Harvey's  philosophical 
cheerfulness,  and  certain,  prickn.  oS  cpQSci^oce  made  them- 
;^lvef  fdfe  ^^  :••::;  :.':.■■■■■....  ,.  .  .r  \.  ..  .  ..  :[ 
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z  Tbenext  morning  she  asked  her  aunt  quite  pleasantly  if 
she  could  not  help  Pattj ;  and  after  a  momentary  hesitation, 
Gleooreney  inquired  if  she  would  mind  polishing  the  glass 
lind  china  for  the  supper  table. 

V  ^'  The: shop  takes  me  off  so  much/'  she  said  apologetically, 
.'^  and  it  is  not  as  though  I  could  give  my  mind  to  things "; 
Mud  Patty  b  young,  though  she  is  willing.  When  my  sister- 
-ih-law,  gtves  supper-parties,  she  has  Lavinia  and  Polly  to 
help  her,  and  they  are  full  of  notions  that  they  have  got 
Trom  their  smart  friends.  They  think  a  deal  of  smartness," 
mhe  continued,  with .  a  glance  at  Oloden's  black  stuff,  "  and 
that  is  why  your  Uncle  Reuben  insists  on  my  wearing  my 
stiew  black  silk  that  he  bought  me  last  Christmas,  and  that 
rfaas  lain  in  lavender  ever  since,  though  it  is  far  too  good  for 
Ithe  occasion." 

"  I  cannot  make  myself  smart,  I  am  afraid,  Aunt  Clem- 
lency,"  returned  Gloden,  quickly,  for  this  hint  was  not  thrown 
jipkway  ou  her.  . 

"  The  frock  you  wore  at  Dr.  Parry's,  when  they  had  that 
'children's  party  and  you  played  for  them,  would  do  as  well 
.as  possible,  and  it  fits  you  to  a  nicety."  For  Clemency  loved 
a  quiet  daintiness  in  dress^  and  Gloden's  fine  black  cashmere, 
with  soft  ruffles  at  neck  and  wrists,  was  just  to  her  taste, 
and  in  her  opinion  set  off  the  slim,  graceful  figure  remarkably 
well. 

'.  "  I  will  wear  it  if  you  wish,  Aunt  Clemency,"  was  Oloden's 
reply^  for  ^he  had  made  up  her  mind  to  behave  as  well  as 
4(he.  could.  Harvey's  words,  *^  We  must  be  civil  for  Aunt 
Clem's  sake,"  had  appealed  to  her  sense  of  rightness.  '^  I 
will  try  to  make  myself  pleasant  for  this  one  evening,"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  she  dressed  herself  in  time  to  help 
Patty  with  the  table. 

"  Dear  me,  Oloden,  I  call  that  beautiful  1"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Carrick,  as  she  rustled  into  the  room  in  her  new  black  silk, 
a  little  breathless  with  her  haste.  ^^  I  wonder  whatever 
Eliza  and  the  girls  will  say  to  that  ?"  For  Gloden,  who  had 
an  innate  talent  for  decorations,  had  decked  the  table  very 
prettily  with  holly-berries  and  evergreens,  and  had  folded 
'Aunt  Clemency's  fine  napkins  in  some  wonderful  mannc^r. 
"  They  look  for  all  the  world  like  white  flowers,'*  she.  ad- 
miringly continued. 

>  ^'  I  am  glad  you  are> satisfied,"  returned  Gloden,  looking  at 
her  work  with  pardonable  pride.     "  The  fire  is  burning' up 
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cKeaiitifally  in  the  best  room,  Aunt  Clemency,  and  the  tea- 
:  table  is  all  laid  out,  and  looks  as  nice  as  possible." 

.'fThat  it.  does;  and  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you, 

;61oden,'l   returned:  Clemency,   warmly.     She   would  have 

•liked  to  have  given  the  girl  a  kiss  in  token  of  her  gratitude, 

but  she  dared  not  venture  on  such  a  liberty;  no  kiss  haid 

.yet  passed  between  them.     '^I  will  not  forget  this^  in  a 

hurry,"  she  continued ;  *' for,  what  with  your  Uncle  Eeubeii 

wanting  me  so  liiuch  in.  the  shop,  and  fearing  that  things 

'.would  never  be  ready^Igot  quite  in  a  fidget.     But  now -I 

.am  a  lady  at  large,  and  can  just  sit  with,  my  hands  befot^ 

.■me."-    '  ,    /    .:  ■        ..     :.!'-■        .  ;   y  ■■ 

-^\  Gloden,  there  is  a  button  off  my  wristband  I"  exclaimed 
rHarvey,  bursting  into  the  room^  >^  Come  and  sew  it  on  for 
,  me,  there's  a  good  girl ;"  and  Oloden  immediately  w^nt  in 
vfiearcfa  of  her  Workbox.         ■   ,  , 

'^  Eliza  won't  get  over  those  napkins,"  thought  Clemency, 
'as  she  moved  away  after  them  with  a  pleased  smile |  and' the 
.  next  moment  the  door*b^ll  pealed  through  the  house.  -        : 
\     Harv^  dragged  Gloden  with  him  to  pe6|»  over  the  banis> 

•'  vers*  ■    ..  ,        \  ;-  / '  •    •  ',1  '     .    ; .        ' ,' .  ^  .  ' 

i      f*  Thftt  is  brother  Daniel,"  he  observed,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
^as  a  big  man  .came  within  yiew«<   ^^  And  do  you  see  that 

stout  party  in  purple  satin  ?  My  word,  isn't  she  a  stunner  1" 
u  ^\kt  G-loden  would  not  listed  to  any  more,  though  Harvey 
rBtilL  insisted  on. leaning  over^  at  the  peril  of  his  neck,  for 'a 
.Tgoad  look; at  the  gilds.    .; 

^VThat  Hector  Bradley  looks  rather  a  cad,"  he  remarked, 
;  in  an  injured  voiced  as  lie  rejoined  his  sister.  "  He  has  red 
,  Jiair,.  and  looks  all  collar.  They  are  awfully  smart,  those 
^girls;;' they- .are  all  colours  of  the  rainbow.  I  hope  thciy 
*  won't  thiip^k  you  a  dowdy,  Antelope;"  and  then  he  relaxed 
'  'into  a  ehuckle. » *^  I  don't  think  much  of  Lawy's  young  man." 
,*,*  I  suppose  we  must  go  down  now,"  observed  Gloden, 
7..after  a  lew  minutes:;   and,  as  Harvey  wanted   his  tea,  he 

agreed  to  this  with  alacrity. 

The  sound  of  voices  was  almost  deafening  when*  they  en- 
.  'tered  the  room.     The  Moore  family  had  excellent  lungs,  and 

it  w^s .  a  habit  of  theirs  to  talk  all  together,  which  was 
-rather  confusing  to  strangers,  and  especially  as  their  good 

opinion  of  themselves  prevented  any  shyness. 
:      "X  suppose  this  is  the  niece  you  have  been  telling  me 

about,  Clem  ?"  ol)served  Mrs;  Moore,  a  high^K^olour^  wom^n 
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of  goodlj  ditneQsiong,  dressed  in  qnestiooable  taste  ^  and  slie 

shook  Glo(}eii'si  hand  heartily.     '^  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  nuss; 

and,  as  we  axe  amongst  friends,  I  can  tell  yon  you  are  a 

,  lucky  girl  to  have  found  such  snug  quarters.     Reuben  is  a 

cWarmmaQ}  though  he  keeps  it  close  ;'^  and  she  shook  a  fore- 

;  $]^g^  at  him  playfully  as  she  spoke. 

^     "  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Moore?"  remarked  Harvey^  easily. 

^}.  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,  and  so  is  Gloden.     Why  do 

you  call  Uncle  Reuben  a  warm  man,  eh?    I  suppose  it  is 

some  joke.     Yqm  are  a.  little  warm  yourself,  are  you  sot? 

Shall  I.  fetch  ^  fire-screen  ?  or  perhaps  you  wiJl  prefer  a  &a. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  feel  hot,  is  it?" — with  the  utmost 
r^rii^ndliness.  '^  I  ueyer  suffer  from  heat  myself;  I  w^mder  " 
,  -— oonfidentiallyT-"  which  is  Miss  Lavinta  and  which  is  Miss 
J.Polly?    I  suppose  it.  is  Miss  Xavinia  in  the  pink  froek, 

because  that  gentleman  is  talking  to  her.     He  is  engaged  to 

her,  is  he  not  ?" 

'^  Bless  me,  what  a  precocious  young  gentleman  you:  are^* 

returned:  Mrs.  Moojre^  delightedly.  ''^Yes,  that  is  Lavvy. 
. -Cioi^e  her^  Layi^ia.     Here,  is  some  one  wants  to  make:  your 

acquaintance."     And  in  another  moment  Harvey  was  in  the 

midst  of  a  group  ;  for^  not  only  Lavinia,  hut  her  sister,  Miss 

Polly>  ai]Ld  the.  red-haired,  large-collared  Hector  joined  the 
•  circle.   .  ...■..•;.:.;■'...  ^  :■'.■.;'• :. 

Harvey  was  quite  equal  to.  the  occasion.    He  leant  against 
.the  mantelpiece,  with  one  foot:  crossed  over  the^  other  in  an 

easy  attitude,  and  a  lock  of  hair  tumbling  over  his  forehead. 

**  Why  did  they  call  you  Hector?"'  Gloden  heard,  him  say. 
^^.'Was  it  a  family  name;  Mr.  Bradley  ?-v  I  am  not  finding 
.,  fault  with  it/'  continued  Harvey ^  with  engaging  politeness, 

V  but  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  curious  by  nature.     It  is  one 

^  of  my  besetting  sins,  Miss  Polly*    You  are  Polly,  aren't  you  T* 

"  Dear  heart !    th^y  are  all  in  love  with  him  already," 

thought  Clemency,  as  she  rinsed  out  the;  orange-coloured 
;  cups  that  were  the  pride  of  her  heart ;  '^  and  he  is  behaTing 

like  a  prince,  bless  him  !" 

.  ^'  I  hope — I  hope  they  will  not  find  out  how  he  is  chaffing 
;.them,"  thought  Qloden,  in  an  agony,  as  the  tittering  laugh 

waxed  louder  and  louder.  ^^  He  is  in  such  high  spirits  to- 
;  Qight,  and  so  brimful  of  mischief,  that  I  am  afraid  that  he 

will  end  by  doing  something  dreadful,  and  it  is  no  use  my 
v-larying  to  keep  him  in  order."  But  she  quailed  inwardly  as 
iifSR*F.<if9Puyersa^iou  reached,  h  . 
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Harvey  was  beoomiag  audacious;  He  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  faooj  to  Polly — a  plain,  good-tempered-looking  girl, 
with  a  loud  voice  and  an  outrageous  style  of  hair.  ^'  Doesn^t 
it  hurt  you  to  have  all  those  pius  running  into  you?*'  he  ob- 
served by-and-by.  "  It  must  bother  you  awfully  to  get  your 
bair  into  that  frizsy  pile.  Oh,  it  is  the  fashion,  is  it?*' — 
some  remark  to  this  ettect  having  reached  his  ear.  "  Don*t 
you  wish  yon  were  queen,  and  could  stop  all  these  stupid 
fashions  ?  If  I  were  you  I  should  comb  it  quite  smooth ; 
it  would  look  ever  so  much  nicer.**   - 

^  You  leavo  Polly's  hair  alone,  and  hand  me  another  muf- 
fin/* interrupted  Mrs.  Moore,  in  high  good  humour^  She 
was  charmed  with  the  boy,  and  so  was  Polly,  and  so  was 
Lavinia,  only  she  did  not  dare  to  show  it  openly,  as  Hector 
was  jealous  by  nature.  <*  He  is  beginning  early,  is  he  not, 
Reuben,  making  love  to  my  Polly  like  that  ?*' 

"  Who  could  help  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Polly  I"  ex- 
claimed Harvey,  sentimentally*,  and  then  he  caught  an  im- 
ploring glance  irom  Oloden. 

^'  It  is  aH  light.  Glow,*'  ho  whispered,  as  he  handed  her 
some  cake ;  '^  we  must  do  at  Borne  as  the  Romans  do.  Miss 
Polly  likest  it  hot  and  spicy.  She  asked  me  if  I  admired 
liers  and  Lavvy*s  style  of  hair,  and  she  wondered  that  you 
did  not  do  yours  more  in  the  fashion  ;  so  what  was  I  to  say 
when  she  had  turned  her  head  into  a  pincushion  ?" 

"But  do  be  careful,  Harvey.  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to 
make  yourself  so  pleasant  to  these  people,  but  there  is  no 
occasion  to  carry  it  too  far." 

"  Polly  declares  that  she  is  a  sort  of  cousin,*'  went  on 
Harvey .^  *'  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  there  was  no  rela- 
tionship between  us.  It  was  precious  cool  of  her,  wasn't  it? 
I  mean  to  try  brother  Daniel,  for  a  change."  And,  to  her 
horror,  she  saw  him  the  next  minute  plant  himself  opposite 
Mr.  Moore,  with  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waist- 
coat, in  exact  and  striking  imitation  of  the  portly  draper, 
while  he  questioned  him  affably  about  trade.. 

^It  is  rather  a  good  business,  is  it  not?'*  he  observed 
blandly.  "  Drapery  is  not  in  my  linOj  but  one  never  knows 
what  may  happen.** 

"  You  are  right  there.,  young  sir ;  and  it  is  as  good  a  busi- 
ness as  a  man  need  have,  if  he  has  a  proper  knowledge  of 
textures."  Brother  Daniel  said  this  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyer  -  H^  wad  a  heavy,  loosely  built  man^  but  Jio  wa»  acute 
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/enough  not  to  be  bamboozled  by  a,  slip  of  a  Jad,  who  was 
poking  fun  at  him.  *^  And  what  do  they  mean  to  make  of 
you,  my  boy  ?  I  suppose  Reuben  will  be  patting  ypu  into 
the  book  trade." 

^>  I  was  thinking  of  being  a  commercial  traveller  myself,!' 
returned  Harvey,  mildly.  "They  have  rather,  a  joUy  fife, of 
it,  and  knpw  how  to  make  themselves  comfortable.  :  Of 
;  course,  one  would  prefer  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
^and  if  I  had  only  stayed  at  Eeptpn,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  I  might  have  done." 

But  here  there  was  a  sudden  truce  to  Harvey *s  nonsense, 
as  Polly  interrupted  him  by  a  querulous  complaint  that  thej 
pwere  all  as  dull  as  ditch-water,  and  wouldn't  his  sifter  come 
out  of  her  corner  and  play  them  a  tune  ?    , 

"  We  will  get  Hector  to  ask  her,"  she  continued/  as  Har- 
vey hesitated;  and  Gloden  was  presently  accosted  by  the 
young  man.  '  ,./ . 

"The  ladies  hope  that  you  will  give  us  attune  oii^^the 
fiddle,"  stammered  Mr.  Bradley,  a  little  awkwardlv.  "We 
•shall  be  truly  obliged,  miss,  as  things  are  just  ajiittie  flat, 
,and  there  is  nothing  so  rousing  as  a  good  tune."    .. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  play  to-*iiight," 
returned  Gloden,  stiffly.  There  were;  limits  tp  everything. 
How  was  she  to  stand  up  before  all  tho^  vulgar,  iioisy 
people,  and  play  to  them  ?  The  thjng  w^s  impossible.  . 
.  **  Oh,  come,  now  I  I  hope  you  won't  be  so'  disobliging," 
went  on  the  fascinating  Sector,  with. an  affable  9mile*,  "  we 
are  all  in  the  faniily^  so  to  speak."  But  Polly,  who  had 
.been  listening,  broke  in  a  little  petulantly: — .  . 
,,  **  You  need  not  be  so  persuasive.  Hector.  If  Miss  Garrick 
does  not  widh  to  amuse  us,  let  us  play  post ;  we  shall  get  far 
more  fun  out  of  that.  I  have  got  a  pencil  and  paper  in  my 
..pocket,  so  I  will  put  myself  down  as  Petersham ;  and  what 
/will  you  be,  Lavvy  ?" 

Gloden  did  not  stop  to  hear  any  more;  she  would  take 
refuge  in  her  own  room  until  supper-time.  No  ouq  would 
miss  her,  and  Aunt  Clemency  was  below,  looking  after  Patty 
^and  the  goose.  She  gained  the  door  unperceived-,  opened  it, 
and  came  face  to  face  with  Beginald  Lorimer.  Her  surprise 
..was  so  great  and;  so  undisguised  that  Mr.  Lorimer  could 
not  refrain  from  a  smile. 

i  i"  You  look  1^  though  you  were  interviewing  a  ghost,"  he 
,6ftid,  shaking  hands  with  her.     V.  Your  looks  are  wonderfully 
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!,ddqiieiitj  Miss  Canick  ;  I  will  allow  that  my  presence  is  un- 
expected, but  I  trust  I  am  not  unwelcome/' 

"We  are  pleased  to  see  you,  of  course" — in  a  flurried 
tone^  "  but  there  .is  nowhere,  to  ask  you  to  sit  down.  They 
are  playing  games  in  there,  and  the  supper  is  laid  in  the 
parlour."      :        . 

"  Come  down  to  the  shop  a  moment  |  the  noise  those  liTely 

J:oang  people  are  r  making  won't  let  us  hear  our  own  voices, 
want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  here."  And,  to  her  own  aston- 
ishment, Gloden  meekly  allowed  herself* to  be  conducted 
downstairs. 

-,  The  shop  was  still  lighted  .up,  though  the  outer  door  was 
closed.  Mr.  Lorimer  gravely  handed  her  a  chair,  and  leaned 
easily  against  the  counter. 

"I  like  this  old  shop,"  he  remarked,  glancing  round  him 
-approvingly;  f4t  is  so  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  and   all 
those  books  have  such  a  friendly  look.  '  I  should  not  mind 
being  in  the  bookselling  trade  myself;  it  is  perfectly  respec- 
table." 

'^  Mr.  liorimer,  please  tell  me  why  you  are  here." 
•  "  Called  to  order,"  murmured  Reginald.  <'  You  are  a 
terribly  practical  person,  Miss  Garrick.  The  fact  is,  some 
papers  that  my  lawyers  require  have  been  left  by  mistake  at 
the  Hall,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fetch  them  my- 
self;  so  I  have  come  down  for  one  night.  I  go  up  to  town 
again  to-morrow  by  the  11.30  train." 
,;.  .  "  And.  you  .called  he^re  on  your  way  to  Silcote  ?" 

"  Precisely  so.  It  came  into  my  head  suddenly  that  I 
would  IgcSc  you  and  Harvey  up,  and  ask  him  to  breakfast 
witb  me.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Norton  will  have  something  for 
us  to  eat,  though  I  am  not  sure ;  he  must  take  that  on  faith. 
•L -had  no  idea  that  you  had  a  party ^  and  my  spirits  sank  at 
'the  sight  of  the  supper-table;  Mrs.  Carriok  was  good  enough 
to  ask  jme  to.  stay,"  he  continued,  looking  at  her  as  though  to 
J  judge  the  effect  of  his  words. 

She  flushed  up  at  once.  '^  Mr.  Lorimer,  please  do  not. 
^You  Jiave  no  idea  how  dreadful  it  is.  You  have  heard  the 
•  noise,  and  I.  am  afraid  it  will  get  worse  and  worse.  Harvey 
is  enjoying  it,  because  he  is  only  a  child,  and  sees  the  fun 
/of 'everything,  and  just  for  once  he  does  not  mind;  but  I 
r^came  away  because  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  have  never  been 
i.a^uatOmed.  to  such  things;"  and^ there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes.  '''•  ,>.:.•■-.«• 
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Reginald  looked  away  quickly;  ber  emotion  made  bin 
feel  uncomfortable.  He  did  not  like  to  tell  ber  bow  sorry 
be  was  for  ber.  . 

.  "  YeS)  I  know ;  it  must  be  an  awful  bore.''     But  bi»  tone 
said  more  tban  bis  words.  c     ; 

"  Tbey  are  Aunt  Clemency's  relations,  but  of  course  tbey 
are  nothing  to  us,"  went  on  Gloden.  ^  And  tbey  are  so  ill- 
bred  and  familiar.  Harvey  is  making  fun  of  ^en^  all,  and 
I  ain  so  afraid  tbey  will  find  it  out  befoipe  tbe  evening  is 
over-  If  you  only  saw  tbem,  you  would  understand.  Aunt 
Clemency  is  a  bundred  times  better  tban  tbey  are." 

"I  bave  a  great,  respect  for  Mrs.  Carrick,"  be  replied 
quietly,  and  G-loden  felt  somebow  as  tbaugk  sbe  were  re- 
proved. "It  is  bard  lines  for  you,  and  Harvey  too;  foil 
es^p'eot  the  young  monkey  sees  tbings  as  clearly  as  you  do. 
Won't  it  make  it  better  for  you  if  I  stop?"  and  bis  voioe 
grew  persuasive.  "  It  won't  burt  me,  and  no  one  will  be  tbe 
wis^r ;  and  \  sbould  jatber  Hke  it  myself." 

"  I  would  not  bave  you  to  stay  for  tbe  world,"  returned 
Gloden,  Vebemently ;  "  it  would  make  tbings  worse  for  me." 

Sut  wbat  otber  argument  sbe  would  bave  used  was  never 
known,  for  at  tb at  moment  Polly  of  tbe  frizzy  bair  flew 
down  tbe  staircase  shouting  loudly,  witb  Harvey  after  ber, 
tb^  game  having  degenerated  into  a  romp. 
.  "Give  it  up;  it  is  not  fair  I  You  bare  cheated,  Polly!" 
exclaimed  Harvey.  But  his  boisterousness  died  away  at  the 
sight  of  the  squire ;.  the .  lad's  face  grew  crimao^  as  he  met 
bis  friend's  eye, 

"What's  the  game,  Harvey?"  asked  Beginaldf  tdtka 
droll  look..  "I  thought  the  house  was  coming  about  ow 
ears.".  ■'  '  '■ 

And  Harvey,  who  looked  rather  ashamed  of  himself,  be- 
came slightly  eross.  "  Gloden  would  not  play  the  fiddle  to 
them^  80  we  had  games ;  and  they  said  they  liked  nou^ 
ones;"  for  Polly,  giggling  and  abashed  at  the-  sight  of  a 
strange  yonng  man,  had  fled  to  her  sister. 
.  "Suppose  you  play  your  fiddle  now,"  observed  Mr.  LoU- 
mer^  looking  kindly  at  the  girl ;  "  you  will  have  one  apfire- 
ciative  a^uditor,  and  it  will  keep  tbe  barbarians,  qniet." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  coming  too.?'  lusKjed  Haivey, 
inoredulously  y  apd  his  brief  sulkiness  vanished.  "I  iROidbd 
.iK^t  haye  belieyed  evenyoii  could^  be  sueh  a  biick.  Isa't  he 
a  brick,  Glow?" 
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*^  OH,  you  must  not  expect  your  sisiber  to  endorse  such  a 
flattering  statement,"  returned  Mr.  Lorimer,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Bdt  we  understand  each  other,  don't  we,  old  fellow?" — 
pulling  his  ear  in  an  affectionate  manner.  ^^  Miss  Carrick,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  I  am  going  to  see  you  through 
thi»,  and  no  amount  of  argument  will  stop  me.  Now,  will 
you  take  my  adyice  ahout  the  fiddle  ?"  And  as  he  evidently 
meant  what  he  said,  (Sloden  wisely  held  her  tongue. 

.There  was  an  astonijshed  silence  as  the  trio  entered,  and 
Mr.  Lorimer  m\A  quietly,  "Your  niece  is  going  to  play  to 
ufl,  Mr.  Carrick."  And  Gloden  in  silence  took  out  her  violin 
from  its  case. 

Why  was  it  possible  for  her  to  play  liow  ?  But  GHoden 
WK&  too  prudent  to  ask  herself  that  question.  But  as  sho 
played,  Polly's  giggles  and  Hector  Bradley's  loud  whispers 
died  away. 

When  Gloden  raised  her  eyes,  they  rested  on  Beginald's 
rapt  face,  as  he  and  Harvey  sat  together  in  the  window-seat. 
Aunt  Clemency,  re-entering  the  room,  seated  herself  behind 
her  husband  and  listened  with  moist  eyes  and  a  happy  heart. 
.'^  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,"  wtote 
the  poet ;  and  even  an  honest  draper  might  feel  his  soul  up- 
lifted by  those  sweet,  searching  strains^  Daniel,  looking 
across  at  Clemency's  placid  features,  thought  of  the  old  days 
when  he  and  the  little  lass  went  blackberiying  together  in 
the  deep,  fragtant  lanes. 

"I  can  eall  to  mind  how  she  looked  then,"  be  thought, 
^'in  her  pink  sun-bonnet,  and  her^  Hp  black  with  the  juice."' 
"  I  must  pick  my  posy  for  mother^  Dah,"  he  could  heat  her 
say  that;  and  the  way  she  looked  at  him,  with  the  curls 
tumbling  out  of  the  sun-bonnet,  and  her  eyes  dancing  with 
eagerness.  "  A  bit  thing,"  as  their  father  always  called  her, 
when  she  nestled  up  to  him  on  Sunday  evening. 

"  Well,  I  never  I"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Moore,  in  avestnick 
tones,  when  Gloden  had  finished.  "I  am  thinking,  Clemency, 
that  your  niece  must  be  fit  for  the  stage.  I  have  heard 
fi^ddle-playing  in  my  time.  Bob  Rogers  used  to  play  at  our 
place  when  he  was  courting  Penelope,  but  this  beats  Bob." 

"  Come  and  have  a  bit  of  supper,  Eliza,"  was  Clemency's 
a^swef .  "  The  squire  hds  promised  to  take  a  knife  anfd  fork 
with  us  ;*'  and  Clemency's  voice  was  full  of  modest  pride  as 
sh^  spoke; 

"  LaW^  noWj  yoii  don't  say  so !"  ejaculated  Eliza;  but  her 
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voice'  hardly  expfesscki  pleftsurier  The  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished stranger  was  a  decided  incubtis  to  the  good  woman  |' 
and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  affAbitity  and  his  excellent 
appetite,  there  was  a^  certain  restraint  on  the  general  hilarity. 

.Hector  indeed  whispered  soft  nothings  in  Lavinia's  ekr, 
but  Polly  had  become  very  prim  and  silentt  Harvey  was 
too  busy  enjoying  his  own  supper  to  pay  her  any  attention , 
and  all  hia  remarks  irere  addressed  to  Beginald. 

L  Aa  for  GlodeH,  shie  was  thankful  to  sit  silent.     She  felt 
Mr.  Lorimer's  presence  was  a  sufficient  protection^     She  did' 
not  want  him  to  talk  to  her,  and  he  had  the  tact  to  leave  her- 
alone. 

*<  I  knew  I  should  make  things  easier  for  you,*'  he  said, 
when  he  took  his  leave.     '^  I  should  have  despised  myself  if 
I  had  left  you  unprotected  in  that  bear-gaiden.     We  kept 
the  cubs  in  order,  didn't  we,  Harvey  ?" 

"  You  have  been  very,  very  kind^  and  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful," returned  Gloden.  "I  know  that  you  only  stayed  on 
my  account." 

" "  You  are  very  clever  to  have  found  that  out,"  he  returned 
lightly ;  but  her  look  haunted  him  all  the  way  home^  <^  The 
life  is  killing  her  by  inches,"  he  said  to  himself.  "She 
cannot  stand  it  much  longer.  Her  pride  suffers,  and  her 
feelings  suffer,  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  believe  I  can> 
stand  seeing  her  there  much  longer  either."     But  at  thia^ 

Eoint  Beginald  checked  himself  suddenly,  and  began  whist-* 
ng  "  Young  Lochinvar"  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  until  Lassie 
heard  him  and  commenced  barking  excitedly,  and  then  all 
the  other  dogs  about  the  place  began  barking  toOi 
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"boys  WILL  BE  BOYS." 
''There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  afraid,  and  that  is  fear."^-MAc- 

KENZIB.  '  '•■' 

When  Gloden  woke  the  next  morning,  she  waa  conscioua 
of  some  pleasurable  sensationa  which  were  at  first  difficult  t& 
trace  to  any  special  cause,  and  it  was  some  time  before  shd^ 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  had  been  much  gratified 
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and  touched  by  Mr.  Loriiher's  kindness  of  the  previous 
night. 

"  It  was  good  of  him  to  stay  when  he  must  have  hated  it 
so/*  she  said  to  herself ;  "  but  of  course  he  knew  that  his 
presence  would  be  a  restraint.  How  few  young  men  would 
have  acted  so  unselfishly  !" 

But  it  was  doubtful  if  Reginald  would  have  endorsed  this. 
A  mild  taste  of  Bohemianism  was  a  novelty  to  the  young 
squire ;  the  genus  Moore  was  unknown  to  him.  As  he  ate 
his  supper  he  tras  smiling  to  himself  at  the  idea.  HoW; 
shocked  Constance  would  have  been  if  she  had  guessed  how 
he  w.as  disporting  himself ! 

But  the  next  minute  Gloden's  thoughts  veered  round  to. 
Hdrvey.  "  Poor  boy,  how  disappointed  he  will  be !"  she 
thought;  for  the  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  the  driving  par^^. 
tides  quite  darkened  the  room.  "  Uncle  B.euben  was  right ; 
he  said  there  would  be  a  heavy  fall  to^ay,  though  Harvey 
laughed  at  him ;  and  now  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  ga 
to  Silcote.  r  wish  Mr.  Lorimer  had  not  asked  him ;  he  will 
be  so  restless  all  day." 

Gloden's  sympathy  was  thrown  away,  for  at  the  very  mo^ 
ment  she  was  cogitating  so  ruefully  over  the  boy*s  disap« 
pointment,  Harvey  was  making  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could 
down  the  Silcote  road.  Harvey,  in  spite  of  an  adoring  sis* 
ter  and  aunt,  was  no  more  perfect  than  other  boys  of  his  age; 
He  was  self-willed  and  headstrong,  and  was  capable,  at  times 
of  a  vast  amount  of  naughtiness.  He  knew,  when  he  looked 
out  of  his  window,  that  Gloden  would  not  hear  of  his  going 
to  the  Hall. 

'^  But  she  ali^ays  forgets  that  I  am  not  a  girlj  to  mind 
weather.  Mr.  Lorimer  says  boys  ought  to  be  tough.  Why; 
he  called  me  a  molly-coddle  one  day  when  it  rained,  and  I 
was  afraid  of  getting  wet.^  He  shan't  call  me  a  moUyrCoddle 
to-day."-'      '  •   .- 

So  Harvey  dressed  himself  with  guilty  haste,  and,  taking 
his  boots  in  his  hand,  crept  down  in  what  Clemency  would 
have  called  ^*-  his  stocking  feet."  Patty  stared  at  him  when 
she  saV  him  lacing  his  boots,  and  with  the  collar  of  his  coat 
drawn  up  to  his  ears. 

"  You  are  never  going- out.  Master  Harvey,"  she  protested. 
''Why,  the  milkman  says  there  is  a  rare  snowstorm  brewing. 
He  looked  pretty  nearly  frozen.  You  couldn't  find  your  way 
out  of  the  town,  I'll  be  bound." 
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^*Hold  your  tongae,  Patty,"  returned  Harv?6y,  good-^^ 
humouredly.  "  Griff  and  I  know  what  we  are  about;  don't 
We,  old  boy  ?  We  aren't  made  of  sUgar  and  salt.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  lark  this  mornings"  And  while  Patty 
was  istill  shaking  her  head,  he  slipped  out  of  the  shop 
door. 

"  Poor  little  chap,  how  disappointed  he  will  be  f  thought 
Beginisild,  as  he  sat  down  to  his  solitary  breakfast.  Tottie 
wits  not  beaming  at  him  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
as  usual,  ^'  making  daddie's  bexfast,"  as  she  termed  it.  She 
Iras  in  the  nursery  at  Hyde  Park  Gates,  tyrannizihg  in  her 
babyish  fashion  over  Rex  and  Niniah,  and  being  petted  and 
spoiled  by  her  aunt  Constance. 

Reginald  was  not  in  the  best  of  humours.  The  snow- 
storm was  an  awful  nuisance.  He  wanted  to  get  back  to 
town:  Hflmerton  expected  him  to  dinner,  and  he  had  half 
promised  to  drop  in  to  afternoon  tea  with  the  Greshams,  with 
trhom  Violet  Winter  was  staying.  He  was  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  Violet  just  now,  and  the  Greshams  were  of  opinion 
that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
wife's  d^ath  to  pdss  before  h^*  proposed  to  Violet;  and  Con- 
stance and  Miss  Wetttworth  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  They  Will  be  engaged  before  Easter,  you  may  depend  on 
that,  Amy,"  Miss  Wentworth  said  more  than  once.  And 
this  belief  made  Mrs.  Winter  veiy  happy. 

Reginald  hated  the  idea  of  being  boxed  tip  In  his  big 
lonely  hciuSe,  with  nothing  especial  to  do  except  to  turn  over 
his  papers  and  knock  about  the  balls  in  the  billiard-room ; 
but  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  the  journey.  .  Constance 
Would  ^t  expect  him.  The  documents  eouM  be:  sent  on  to 
his  lawyer  when  th^  snow  fell  less  heavily.  The  groom  must 
make  his  wAy  somehow  to  Grantham  and  send  a  couple  of 
telegrams,  and  he  must  kill  time  as  best  he  could;  akid  he 
proceeded  to  do  this  by  sauntering  through  the  rooths  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  Lassie  at  his  heelsr,  thinking 
rather  irritably  about  the  evehts  of  last  night. 
'  When  Gloden  found  Harvey  was  not  in  his  room,  she 
questioned  Patty  a  little  anxiously,  and  her  distress  was  so 
great  when  she  found  out  that  he  was  really  gone,  that 
Clemency  found  it  difficult  to  soothe  her. 

Gloden  had  gone  in  search  of  her  aunt  at  once. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Clemency!"  she  exclaimed,  almost  in  despair, 
"  Harvey  has  set  out  for  Silcote  ;  but  he  will  never  get  there. 
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No  one  could  find  their  way  in  such  a  snowstorm ;  the  post-^ 
man  said  he  could  hardly  see  a  yard  before  him." 

Clemency  looked  aghast  when  she  heard  this ;  then  she 
put  her  hand  kindly  on  her  niece's  shoulder. 
;"  *'  He  is  a  very  naughty  boy,"  she  said  seriously ;  "  but  you 
most  not  lose  heart  like  this,  my  dear.  Harvey  is  a  shrewd 
htdf  and  has  a  head  on  his  shoulders ;  he  will  not  be  losing 
his  way,  I'll  be  bound." 

;  "  But  he  will  be  wet  through,  and  he  is  so  delicate,"  re- 
turned Gloden;  the  poor  girFs  lips  were  trembling  as  she 
spoke.  "  He  has  more  spirit  than  strength,  Aunt  Clemency ; 
and  if  he  should  take  cold — and  the  doctor  always  told  us  to 
be  so  careful." 

*'  Nay.,  nay,  dearie ;  the  weakly  ones  often  fare  best,  and 
he  has  gained  flesh  wonderfully  since  he  has  been  with  us. 
It  is  downright  naughty  and  perverse  of  him  to  have  given 
UB  the  slip  like  this,  but  I  doubt  we  are  spoiling  him  amongst 
us ;"  and  Clemency  shook  her  head  seriously  as  she  pondered 
over  the  lad's  delinquency. 

'^  Couldn't  Uncle  Reuben  send  some  one  to  see  if  he  ia 
safe?"  implored  Gloden.  AnclJOlemency  carried  this  request 
to  her  husband* 

'^  Your  uncle  declares  he  has  no  one  to  send,"  she  said,  re- 
luctantly, when  she  came  back  to  the  parlour,  ^'  and  he  will 
liave  it  we  are  troubling  ourselves  unnecessarily.  He  thinks 
Harvey  is  far  too  sharp  to  miss  his  way ;  besides,  the  snow 
was  not  so  thick  an  hour  ago.  He  says  he  is  eating  his 
breakfast,  for  sure,  at  this  moment,  and  that  we  had  better 
get  ours." 

But  Grloden  was  not  to  be  consoled  in  this  easy  fashion. 
"  I  would  go  myself  if  I  thought  I  could  possibly  find  my 
way,"   she   said   disconsolately;    but  Beuben  only  scolded 
her  in  his  good-natured  manner  for  making  such  a  poor 
breakfast. 

"  You  and  Clem  are  fashing  yourselves  for  nought,"  he 
went  on  ;  *'  the  young  rascal  is  making  a  hearty  meal  at  this 
moment,  and  laughing  at  us  all  in  his  sleeves.  He  deserves 
a  thrashing,  that  he  does,  though  he  is  not  likely  to  get  it. 
'  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,'  eh,  Clem  ?" 

"  You  never  laid  a  finger  on  Davie,"  returned  Clemency, 
tenderly.     "  Do  you  mind  that  day  of  the  hard  frost,  Reu- 
ben, when  Davie  gave  us  the  slip,  most  as  Harvey  has  done, 
and  went  off  to  skate  on  the  big  pond  ?     You  said  then  that 
u  26* 
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he  deserved  a  camng,  but  h^  bad  two  helps  of  ip|de-tart  a^ 
supper,  all  the  Same,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  say."  . 

'Then  Reuben  gave  one  of  his  low  laughs  of  amusement. 
Gloden  listened  fo  them  vaguely.  Those  endless  reminisr' 
(sehtjes  of  the  boy  3>avid  that  were;  so  sweet  to  the  bereaved 
parents,  cotild.not  diverther  thoughts  from  the  young  truant  ;■ 
a  strange  heavindss  arid' presentiment  of  evil  aflPected  her 
nerves.  The  noiselessness  of  the  falling  snow,  the  semi-, 
darkness  and  the  dreary  lot>k-out*  on  the  back  yard,  gave  her 
a  feeling  of  suffocation.  She  thought  of  the  wide  ditches  on^ 
the  Silcote  road,  and  the  white  desolation  of  the  park.  .How. 
was  any  lad,  however  sharp,  to  keep  to  the  footpath  that  led 
to  the  avenue?  At  this  very  moment  he  might  be  wander-* 
ing  round  and  round  the  Hall,  Enable  to 'find  the  right  tut'n- 
ing.  And  at  this  point  her  eyes  locked  so  wide  and  strainedy^ 
that  Clemency  asked  her  husband  rather  hurriedly  if  it  werb' 
not  time- for  him  to  be  in  the  shop.  Bcit  Keuben,  manlike^; 
refused  to  take  the  hint.  .  !  :.        . 

"  There  is  no  hurry,  wife,"  he  said;  unfolding  his  papers;- 
**  customers  wiU  be  scarce  this  morning:^' 

Then  Glodeh  in  desperatioiv  rose  from  the  table,  :  The  besti 
room  overlooked  the  street ;  it  would  be  better  to  endure  the 
cold  there  than  the  sight  of  those  black  walls. 

Clemency  followed  her,  and  knelt  down  to  kindle  the  fire' 
that  Patty  had  just  laid.  The  room  was  still  in  disorder, 
from  last  night's  festivity,  but  Gloden  took  no  notice  of  the 
fact;  she  made  her  way  to  the  window-seat,  where  Mr.' 
Lorimer  had  sat  the  previous  evening,  and  tried  to  pierce 
through  the  white  density. 

"  It  grows  worse,"  she  murmured ;  "  I  cannot  see  across  the 
street." 

Then  Clemency,  giving  another  finishing  touch  to  the  fire, 
rose  and  joined  her. 

"  You  are  troubling  over-much,  my  dear,"  she  said  kindly ; 
"  we  must  not  forget  Providence  is  watching  over  the  little 
lad.     There  is  not  a  sparrow  falls  unseen ;  we  must  mind' 
that,  Gloden.     A  half-hearted  faith  is  worth  nothing." 

"  I  know  that.  Aunt  Clemency" — with  a  sigh  of  impa- 
tience ;  "  and  yet  accidents  happen  every  day.  People  are 
drowned  and  run  over,  in  spite  of  their  faith.  I  often  puzzle 
over  that." 

Clemency  was  silent.  The  only  answer  that  occurred  to 
her  would  have  been  cruel  at  such  a  moment;  that  they  had 
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met4;lie  doom  foreordained  for  them;  Would  Bardly  be  a  com- 
forting reflection  to  61  oden  at  the  present  time.  "  We  Can- 
not rightly  understand  things,"  she  said,  at  last,  softly; 
"there  is  a  terrible  mystery  in  life.  One  man  is  called  to 
lie  down  in  his  bed  and  suffer^  and  another  is  taken  by  some 
sudden  judgment.  There  aire  paths  that  wind  and  paths  that 
ire  just  short  cuts,  but  they  all  lead  to  the  same  end.  One 
need  not  mind  drowning  if  it  is  God's  way  of  fetching  ujs 
hoikie.   '  '■'■  -    ■  •  . 

"  Aunt  Clemency" — ^in  a  troubled  voice — "  you  may  be 
right,  .but  I  cannot  besir  it.  If  harm  should  happen  to 
Harvey,  I  could  not  think  it  for  the  best ;  it  would  seem  to 
me  terrible— ^terrible.  Thiiik  if  he  were  to  be  lost !  He  may 
be  wandering  about  in  Siicote  Park  now.  Oh" — quickly 
rising  from  her  place  in  uncontrollable  agitation^-^^I  must 
go  after  him  1  What  does  it  matter  what  happens  to  me? 
I  cannot  endure  ttis  any  longer." 

Then  Mrs.  Caihrick  put  her  arms  firmly  round  the  girl. 
"Nay,  fiay,  my  dear,  you  are  excited.  Do  you  suppose  your 
Uncle  Reuben  and  I  would  suflfer  you  to  jun  into  danger? 
and  what  good  would  it  do  Harvey?  The  storm  was  not 
near  so  thick  two  hours  ago,  though  it  means  mischief  now. 
Take  heart,  child ;  your  uncle  is  probably  right,  and  Harvey, 
bless  him  I  'is  just  eating  his  breakfast;  and  laughing  at  us  iall.'' 
-  And  Oloden,  after  a  long  stj'uggle,  tried  to  take  tliis  reason- 
able view  of  the  ease. 

Clemi&ncy  was  relieved  when  she  saw  her  straightening  the 
room  and  diistiug  the  china  as  usuaL  She  even  offered  to 
wash  up  the  glass,  and  put  away  the  old-fashioned  silver  that 
Clemency  only  used  on  state  occasions — those  thin,  worn  old 
teaspoons  that  had  belonged  to  her  grandmother  were  treas- 
ures not  to  be  lightly  used — and  Clemency  was  only  thankful 
td  see  her  occupied. 

It  was  some  hours  before  the  storm  lessened,  and  it  wad 
nearly  three  o'clock  before  Reginald  could  send  off  his  groom 
with  the  telegrams  and  a  note  for  Gloden.  The  poor  girl's 
anxiety  by  this  time  had  taken  the  form  of  a  racking  sick 
headache,  and  Clemency  had  just  tucked  her  up  carefully  on 
the  big  couch  with  some  warm  rugs  and  shawls,  and  a  hot 
bottle  to  her  feet,  when  Patty  brought  up  the  note. 

Gloden  tore  it  open.  "  Oh,  he  is  all  right.  Aunt  Clem- 
ency !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sob,  sinking  back  on  the  couch  j 
and  Mrs.  Carrick  read  the  note  for  herself. 
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*/  Dbar  Miss  Carricic"  (ik,  begap),  >  : ,         •   , 

"  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  an?:iou8  about  Harvey.  Tbe  youngjascal  tellS 
me  tbat  be  gave  you  the  slip  ibis  morning,  so  I  am  sending  off  £vaiis  to  as- 
sure you  of  his  safety.  You  may  imagine  my  astonisbment  at  seeing  him,. 
I  am  afraid  my  welcome  took  the  form  of  a  lecture  qn  bis  idiocy ;  hn%  as 
you  bav^  often  said  to  me,  /  boys  will  be  boys.'  He  did  not  turn  up  till 
long  after  breakflist-time,  and  as  he  bad  bad  a  good  soaking,  we  bad  his 
things  dried*  and  wrapped  him  ap  by  the  fire.  He  looks  rather  like  a 
mummy  at  present.  I  shall  keep  him  with  me  to-night,  as  I  think  be  has 
had  enough  fatigue; , but  I  will  bring, hira  pver  on  my  way  to  the  train  to- 
morrow morning.  .  .    -. 

"  Trusting  tbat  you  have  not  been  very  uneasy,  and  with  kind  regards  to 
Mrs..Carjriok,  -     •  -  ,  . 

"  Yours  sincerely,  ■     ■     , 

,   "REGmALD   IipRIMER."     ' 

"There,  my  dear,  what  did  I.  tell  yo\i?"  observed  Clem- 
eDcy,  tearfully ;  and  ia  the  fulness  of  her  joy  she  kissed  the 

firl'^  cheek.     *^  Providence  has  been  good  to  u^,  and  we  might 
ave  spared  ourselves  all  our  worryitig." 

"  I  am  not  unthankful,  Aunt  Clemency,"  returned  Gloden,* 
gently;  "but  if  you  knew  what  I  suffered  I" 

Then  Clemency  smoothed  her  hair.  "I  know  all  about  it, 
dearie,  and  my  heart  was  just  aching  for  you ;  but  you  must 
try  and  get  a  sleep  noW,  and  I  will  bring  you  up  some  hot  tea 
presently."     And  Gloden  promised  faintly  to  do  hef  best. 

"  She  will  just  sleep  like  a  worn-out  baby,"  she.  said  to 
Reuben,  when  she  acquainted  him  with  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Lorimer-s  Uote.  "It  went  to  my  heart  to  see  the  pitiful  look 
in  her  eyes  all  the  morning.  But  there,  I  should  have  felt 
the  same  if  it  had  been  Davie.  It  seems  strange  to  me  at 
times  to  think  we  shall  never  know  anxiety  about  Davie 
again.  Those  who  mother  lads  have  a  deal  to  go  through 
in  this  world." 

"  You  are  mothering  Gloden  to-day,  aren't  you^  Clem  ?" 
observed  her  husband,  slyly. . 

And  Clemency's  quiet  smile  lighted  up  her  face<  It  wap 
true  that  the  barrier  had  broken  down  a  little  between  her 
and  Gloden. 

Reginald  had  made  the  best  of  things  in  his  letter.  He 
did  not  tell  Gloden  that  Harvey  had  never  reached  the  hall 
until  nearly  one  o'clock,  after  five  hours  of  wandering.  He 
and  Griff  were  utterly  exhausted  when  at  last  they  found 
their  way  to  the  back  door.    . 

-  Reginald  broke  into  an  angry  remonstrance  when  he  first 
saw  him.  "  Why,  you  young  idiot,  what  folly  is  this  ?"  he 
began  ^  and  then  his  wrath  died  away  at  the  boy's  miserable 
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conditioii.  Harvey  was  sobbing  witb  cold  and  exhaustion ; 
and  Griff  looked  a  draggled  and  disreputable  object  as  he 
dragged  himself  to  his  young  master,  and  with  a  dog's  un- 
selfish devotion  began  licking  his  hand; 

Reginald  rang  up  his  housekeeper  furiously,  and  begged 
to.know.  what  Was  to  be  done  with  the  young  hinatic;  and 
then  he  put  hiff  arm  round  Harvey  and  petted  him,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  a  duffer,  and  he  would  soon  feel  all  right  again. 

"  You  had  better  give  him  some  hot  wine  and  water,  sir," 
advised  Mrs.  Norton  ^  ^'  and  then  a  hot  bath,  and  put  him  to 
bed,  while  we  get  his  things  dried." 

But  Harvey,  becoming  restive  with  warmth  and  petting, 
refused  to  go  to  bed,  so  Reginald  wrapped  him  up  in  his 
wadded  dressing-gown  ;  and  as  soon  as  Harvey  had  appeased 
his  appetite,  and  had  related  his  forlorn  tale,  he  was  so  far 
recovered  that  he  challenged  his  host  to  a  game  of  chess. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  let  Glow  know,  if  you  keep  me  all 
night,"  he  remarked,  as  he  languidly  set '  the  pieces.  And 
then  Mr.  Lorimer  wrote  bis  note. 

"You  deserve  a.  jolly  good  licking  for  giving  your  sister 
all  this  anxiety,"  observed  Reginald,  sternly,  as  he  returned 
to  his  seat. 

And  then  Harvey  grinned  defiance.  In  reality  he  was  as 
penitent  as  heart  could  Wish,  but  nothing  could  long  subdue 
Harvey. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  should  be  here  now  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Griff,"  he  observed,  lazily,  as  he  took  a  pawn.  "  He  stood 
still  and  whined  when  I  was  turning  off  from  the  road.  We 
had  been  beating  about  the  park  for  hours,  and  I  was  so  tired 
out  that  I  thought  I  must  give  it  up  ;  but  when  the  old  fel- 
low whined,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  be  leader, 
and  he  brought  me  straight  to  the  back  door.  You  should 
have  seen  Norton's  face  when  he  looked  out  and  saw  us." 

Harvey  became  weary  of  chess  presently,  and  entreated 
for  a  game  of  billiards. 

^  "  I  will  go  on  wearing  the  dressing-gown  if  my  things  are 
not  dry  yet,"  he  went  on. 

And  Reginald  agreed  with  his  usual  easy  good  nature. 

Griff  followed  them  stiffly.  The  fire  in  the  billiard-room 
had  been  recently  lighted,  and  the  room  was  only  half  warmed. 
Griff  infinitely  preferred  the  soft  rug  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  dress- 
ing-room, and  he  coiled  himself  up  on  the  divan  with  a  low 
whiM^of  disgust. 
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"You  must  not  get  cold,  Harvey,"  observed  Reginald; 
"There  is  not  much  of  a  fire." 

But  Harvey  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  stroke  to 
heed  this.  "  That  was  a  jolly  fluke,"  he  returned,.as  the  ball 
rolled  into  the  pocket.  "  You.  need  not  give  me  thirty  again. 
I  shall  be  ahead  of  you  in  no  time  if  I  fluke  like  that;"  and 
he  broke  into  a  crowing  laugh.  .  It  was  a  regular  lark,  he 
thought,  as  he  stumped  round  the  table  in  the  gorgeous 
dressing-gown.  A  tite-d-tite  dinner,  and  "beggar  my  neigh- 
bour" afterwards.     Gould  any  boy  ask  more  ? 
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"I  LOVED   HIM   TOO   MUCH," 

'' Of  comfort  no  man  speak : 
Let's  talk  of  grayes,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs."    .    . 

Richard  I L 

The  foUoif ing  morning,  as  Glod^Ii  was  about  to  leave  her 
room,  there  was  a  quick  tap  at  tlic  door,  and  the  next 
moment  Patty  entered  with  a  note. 

"A  man  on  horseback  brought  it,  Miss  Gloden,!'  she,  re- 
marked. "He  didn't  wait  for  any  answer;  he, said  he  had 
a  message  for  the  Bed  House." 

"For  Dr.  Parry  ?"  and  Gloden  turned  very  pale  as  she 
opened  the  note;  a  quick  prevision  of  evil  made  her  divine 
the  contents. 

''Dear  Miss  Carrick"  (wrote  Reginald), 

''  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Harvey  is  very  nnwell,  and  I  am  sending 
for  Dr.  Parry.."  {"  No  good  beating  about  the  bush/'  thought  Reginald, 
as  he  wrote  this.)  "  He  was  all  right  when  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday, 
but  in  the, evening  he  seemed  very  cold  and  shivering,  and  I  persuaded 
him  to  go  to. bed,  and  Mrs.  Norton  gave  him  a  warm  drink.  I  looked 
at  him  before  I  retired  myself,  and  he  was.  sleeping  fairly  comfortably '; 
but  when  Mrs.  Norton  went  to  him  early  this  morning,  be  seei^ed  so 
feverish  and  complained  of  such  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  we 
thought  it  only  right  to  send  off  at  once  for  Dr.  Parry.  As  I  know  you 
will  be  uneasy  about  him,  I  shall  send  the  carriage  for  you  at  nine  o'clock. 
Harvey  begged  that  you  would  come  to  him  at  once. 

"  In  great  haste, 

**  Yours  sincerefy,  .  ' 

**».  LORIMBIU''   ': 
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Mrs.  Garrick  was  making  the  coffee  when  Gloden  entexed 
the  roojm  a  f^w  minutes  later,  in  her  hat  and  jaQKet, 

"What's  to  do,  my  dear?"  she  asked,  anxiously,  star- 
tled by  the  girl's  set  white  face. 

"He  is  ill— Harvey  is  ill ;  read  that  for  yourself,  Aunt 
.  Clemency,"  returned  Gloden,  hoarsely,  throwing  down  the 
.  note  Qu  the  table.  =  .       ; 

And  Clemeney's  fingers  trembled  a  little  as  she  took  it 
up.  "  If  it  is  the  truth,  God  help  us  all^"  she  thought ;  and 
then,  with  her  usual  unselfishness,,  she  set  herself  to  comfort 
, Gloden.         .  . 

"It  is  his  chest,  no  doubt;  nice  hot  linseed  poultices, 
that's  what  he  will  be  needing.  Don't  yoa  fash  yourself, 
Gloden,  my  dear,  I  have  perfect  confidence -in  Dr..  Parry; 
if  any  one  would  have  saved  my  Davie,  it  would,  have  been 
parry,  Reuben" — :BS  her  husband  came  in  from  the  shop-r- 
"  Gloden  is  in  a  bit  of  trouble.  Mr.  Lorimer  has  written 
to  say  Harv.ey  is  but  poorly ;  he  has  got  a  feverish  cold,  I 
.doubt,  and  it  has  flown  to  the  chest.  The  carriage  is 
coming  ^for  her  in  half  an  hour,  and  X  mean,  to  get  on  my 
-things  and  go  with  her,  if  you  and  Patty  can  xlo  witliout  me 
for  an  hour  or  two."     . 

; :  "  Dear  me,  dear  me  T*  returned  Reuben,  tremulously.;  and 

he  put  on  his  spectacles  to  read  the  note,  and  then  took 

.them  off  again  to  wipe  them.     "  Oh,,  we  will  get  along  all 

right,  the  lass  and  I.     Don't  you  moither  yourself,  Clem ; 

.you  will  be  a  deal  of  help  to  Gloden." 

:     "  Indeed,  Uncle  Reuben,  I  do  not  need  Aunt  Olemencyy" 

;began  Gloden,  her  youthful  selfishness  disliking  the  idea  of 

any  interference. 

But  Reuben  shook  his  head  solemnly.     "Sit  down  and 

':e.at  yourjbreakfast,  like  a  good  lassie,"  he  said,  in  his  kind 

way.     "  You  will  need  your  strength  if  tliere's  nurdng  to 

.do. .  A  Your  i^unt  has  had  a  deal  of  experience ;  there  is  not  a 

.better  :hand  at  nursing,  though  I  say  it,  and  you  will  he 

glad  enough  of  her  help.     It  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to 

3)iav0  a  woman  at  hand,  for,  with  all  the  goodrwill  in  the 

world,  young  men  are  not  the  best  of  sick-nurses." 

Then  Gloden  held  her  peace ;  the  thought  of  Mr..  Lorimer 
had. not  even  occurred  to  her. 

.  ,  Clemency  was  quite  aware  of  Gloden's  Teluctance,  but 

.her  .good  heart  .took  no  offence ;  she  even  made  allowances 

as  she  went  off  to  put  on  .her  bonaet,  and  give  Patty  her 
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orders.  ^^  It  is  natural  that  she  i»liould  want  to  nurse  liim 
all  herself,'*  she  thought;  "I  remember  it  went  sorely 
against  me  when  Reuben  would  sit  up  with  David;  I  was 
jealous  even  of  my  boy's  father,  so  I  have  no  call  to  be 
hard  on  Gloden.  It  has  not  entered  her  heart  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  is  as  good  as  unmarried,  and  a  young  man  still, 
and  that  it  might  be  awkward  for  them  both ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  think  of  these  things  for  her,  and  I  know  that 
Reuben  wants  me  to  go/' 

There  was  little  talk  between  the  two  during  the  drive 
to  Silcote.  Now  and  then  Clemency  made  an  observation, 
but  Gloden  only  answered  in  monosyllables.  She  was  pon- 
dering gloomily  over  what  Pir.  Tritton  had  said  aboiit  Har- 
-vey's  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  never  even  noticed  when 
one  of  the  horses  slipped  on  some  frozen  snow,  though 
Clemency's  heart  went  into  her  mouth,  as  she  told  Reuben 
afterwards. 

Dr.  Parry's  carriage  was  still  at  the  door  when  they 
reached  the  Hall ;  he  and  Mr.  Lorimer  had  just  left  Har- 
Tey'«  room,  and  were  coming  downstairs.  Reginald  had  9k 
bothered  look  on  his  face,  but  Dr.  Parry  uttered  a  cheery 
exclamation  at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Carrick. 

^^  Come,  our  patient  is  in  luck's  way,"  he  said ;  "there  is 
not  a  nurse  in  Grantham  to  beat  Mrs.  Carrick." 

But  before  Cteinency  could  answer,  Gloden  pressed  for- 
■ward.         - 

"  I  intend  to  nurse  my  brother,  Dr.  Parry,"  she  said,  de- 
cidedly, hardly  looking  at  Reginald,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
her.  "  I  know  Aunt  Clemency  will  kindly  help  me,  but  you 
must  give  your  orders  to  me  as  well." 

**  Settle  that  between  yourselves,  ladies,"  returned  the 
-doctor,  in  an  oflFhand  manner ;  "  but  my  directions  must  be 
strictly  followed." 

And  then  Mr.  Lorimer  left  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
Wheh  he  returned  Dr.  Parry  hiad  gone.  Gloden,  who  looked 
much  distressed,  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Which  is  Harvey's  roomj  Mr.  Lorimer  ?"  she  asked  ;'**  I 
must  go  up  at  once." 

-But  he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  **  You  shall  go  in  a 
moment,  but  I  must  speak  to  you  first.  There  is  no  hurry ; 
Mrs.  Norton  is  with  him.  Indeed"— as  she  looked  at  him 
impatiently—"  you  must  give  me  a  minute.  If  Harvey  bid 
ill,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself."  •         .      ; 
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"But  he  is  ill,"  she  interrupted;  "Dr.  Parry  could  not 
disguise  the  fact.  It  is  pneumonia— -that  is  another  word| 
is  it  not,  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ? — his  temperature  in 
very  high."  Then,  as  she  noticed  his  expression,  "  But  it  is 
dot  your  fault.  How  could  you  guess,  when  you  gave  the 
invitation,  that  Harvey  Would,  be  so  mad  as  to  go  through 
that  snowstorm  ?'\ 

-  "  No^  I  was  not  to  blame  there,'*  returned  B«ginald ;  "  but 
let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It  was  my  fault  that 
Harvey  was  all  those  hours  in  the  billiard-room.  I  was  a 
fool  to  allow  it.  The  fire  had  not  been  long  lighted,  and  Dr. 
Parry  thinks  that  a  good  deal  of  the  mischief  is  due  to  that ; 
so  you  may  imagine  my  feelings." 

"  "  Oh,  you  did  not  know,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "  Perhaps 
Dr.  Parry  was  wrong  in  putting  it  down  to  that ;  he  was 
wet  through  and  worn  out" — and  here  her  voice  choked. 
'<  Do  please  take  me  to  him,  Mr.  Loriiner ;"  and  then  Regi* 
nald  led  the  way  upstairs. 

'^  We  put  him  in  the  south  room',  because  it  had  been 
recently  used,"  he  observed;  ^'and  I  am  glad  now  that  we 
did  so.  Parry  says  it  is  the  best  room  we  could  have 
chosen." 

'  And  then,  on  hearing  voices,  Mrs.  Norton  opened  the 
door.  She  was  a  pleasant-looking  woman,  and  had  beeti 
housekeeper  at  the  hall  as  long  as  Reginald  could  remem- 
ber; she  and  her  husband  were  the  oldest  servants  there. 

'^*  The  young  gentleman  is  very  feverish,  ma'am,  so  you 
will  be  pleased  to  be  careful  and  not  let  him  talk,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice ;  and  then  she  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Oarrick, 
and  nodded  to  her  in  &  friendly  way. 

The  good  housekeeper  had  often  had  a  chat  with  Cle- 
mency over  the  counter.  But  here  the  sound  of  a  hard, 
dry  cough  reached  Gioden's  ear,  and  she  pushed  past  her. 

Harvey  was  at '  the  further  end  of  the  room ;  he  was 
propped  up  with  pillows,  and  looked  flushed  and  feverish. 
As  Gloden  threw  her  arms  round  him,  he  pushed  her  gently 
away.  • 

"  Don't,  Glow.  I  dob't  deserve  it ;  it  serves  me  right. 
It  was  real  mean  of  me  to  play  you  that  trick."  But  here 
the  painful  cough  checked  his  penitent  confession. 

*'  My  darling,  hush  1     Dr.  Parry  says  you  must  not  talk.V 

*'  It  is  a  regular  cropper,"  panted  Harvey.  "  Of  course  I 
have  got  a  bad  cold,  only  I  wish  it  did  not  hart  so;"  ^d 
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he  put  his  hand  to  his  breast.     "  There  I"— his  face  twjyieh- 
ing  with,  pain -^"  it  almost  took  my  breath  away..  Wij^ 
there's  Aunt  Clem" — with  a  ghost,  of  a  smile.   .^"^  A^^t 
Clem,  I  know  I  was  very  naughty," 

"  There's  a  brave  lad ;  but  you  will  be  good  bqw,  }I%rf  «^ 
and  mind  what  your  sister  aays..    There  is  to. be  n(>t^tj^te& 
the  doctor  says."  .,  :c^.. 

"  But  you  are  going  to  stop,"  pleaded  Harvey ;  "  y<«i  will 
let.  them  stop,  won't  you,  Mr.  Lorimer?  I  eouldn't  part 
with  Glow;  and  it  \»  nice  to  have  Aunt  Clem.  You'll  be 
fine  and  glad  to  stay,  won't  you,  Aunt  Clem  ?'\ 

"They  will  stay  if  you  obey  orders,  and  hold  jW^r 
tongue,"  returned  Reginald,  trying  to  be  stem. ; 

And  then,  he  turned  to  Qloden,  and  askod  her,  sofUy  if 
there  were  anything  he  could  do  for  her ;  but  she  shook  her 
head  without  looking  at  him.  She  wanted  nothing,  but  to 
be  left  alone  with  Harvey.  .Bijt  aa  he  left  the  room  ii»:s«d- 
den  thought>  struck  her,  and  she  went  after  him.  He  iRftfl 
walking  slowly  down  the  corridor,  but  he  turned  bade:,  when 
he  heard,  her  fooj^teps.  "  You  have  thought  of  aomethuigy*' 
he  said  eagerly. 

"  No ;  there  has  been  no  time  to  think.  I  only  wjint  to 
be  certain  that  you  meant  what  you  said  just  now  le^  Har- 
vey, that  we  may  stay.  Are  you  sure  that  we  shall  iiot/be/^ 
trouble  ?  But  I  could  not  leave  him.  If  only  he  had  not 
been  taken  ill  here,  in  this  house  r 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind,"  replied 
Reginald,  gravely ;  "but  you  would  not  like  any  one  tp make 
such  a  speech  to  you.  Oh,  I  forgive  you" — ras  ^he  Looked 
disturbed  at  this.  "You  are  too  much  bothered  to  know 
what  you  are  saying ;  but  I  am  only  too  glad  that  the  little 
chap  should  be  here.  If  you  care  to  please  iDtQy.you  wOl 
just  make  yourself  at  home,  and  ask  for  everything  y(>u  wanjL 
Hy  servants  have  literally  nothing  to  do,  and  it  will  be  a 
icharity  to  employ  them^  Will  you  tell  Mrs,  Carriek  this?" 
'  "You  are  very  kind ;"  and  then  she  looked  up  in  hi^  face 
rather  pitifully.  "  He  is  very  ill,  Mr.  Lorimer ;  X  have 
never  seen  Harvey  look  quite  so  ill  as  that,  and  it  is  so 
sudden." 

"  Oh,  these  sort  of  things  are  always  sudden.'*  But  Regi- 
nald did  not  add  that  Dr.  Parry  had  told  him.thi^t  he  had 
Just  lost  «  patient  with  inflammation  of  the  luogs.  in  two 
jdays.    "Parry  is. coming  again  this  ^fterQOQQ."    ,     . 
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' "^Biit^ Gloden  made  no  answer  to  this;  she  had  said  all  she 
liUted.to  say,  so  she  went  back  to  the  room. 
.  ^XSsiBienej  had  already  divested  herself  of^  her  bonnet  and 
cloak,  and  was  sitting,  knitting  in  hand,  beside  the  bed ;  but 
ali^Jtelt-her.placeaaGloden  entered. 

, vifiasvey. beckoned  .to  her  to  come  closer.  "I  don't,  want 
Aant  Clem  to  hear,"  he  whispered ;  ^>but  I  am  glad  to  be  ill 
here;-  it  is  better  than  David's  room  and  the  back  yard,  eh, 
(jR0W?"  and.  as  Gloden  looked  round  her,  she  endorsed  If  ar- 
ray's opinion. 

~.  The  south  r^om  was  always  appreciated  by  Keginald's 
guests.  '  In  reality  it  was  Constance's  old  room,  and  the  fur- 
niture had  been  left  intact.  It  had  a  large  bay  window 
overlooking  the  park.  Some  of  Constance^s  books  had  been 
lefi  ifi  the  bookcase,  and  her  writing-table  and  easy^chair 
still  (rtiedd  in  the  bay.  A  couch,  covered  with  blue  cretonne, 
^wadi^drawn  to. one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  blue  cretonne 
eattains  shaded  the  small  brass  bedstead.  When  Violet 
Wiii€(&f  liad  slept  at  the  Hall,  she  had  begged  for  Constance's 
old-feom,  and  since  then  it  had  been  used  by  Ursula  Eger- 
ton.  • 

-^"'•isii*t it  a  jolly  room?"  continued  Harvey;  and  then  an- 
4>ther  ef  the  cruel  stitches  made  him  finish  with  a  groan. 

Befbve  many  hours  were  over  Gloden  was  thankful  for  her 
aQBt^»  company,  for  that  night  and  the  next  day  Harvey 

frew  rapidly  worse.  Clemency  was  a  good  nurse,  as  Dr. 
any 'had  once  said,  and  had  all  the  instincts  of  one.  Her 
touch  Was  at  once  light  and  firm,  and  her  eye  and  nerve 
never  failed  her.  As  the  temperature  of  the  patient  grew 
higher,  And  tkbe  pulse  became  more  frequent  and  full,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  grew  more  marked.  Clemency  did 
BOt  1^^  her  courage  or  her  quiet  cheerfulness,  and  she  never 
failed  to  give  the  right  word  te.  Gloden  when  the  poor  girl 
appealed  to  her  in  her  trouble. 

'^  Oh,  Aunt  Clem,  I  cannot  bear  it !  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lori- 
ffier  ta-sead  for  Dr.  Parry  back!"  she  exclaimed  once;  for 
the -doctor  had  paid  his  second  visit.  His  directions  had  all 
*heefi  ^ven  to  Clemency,  but  Gloden  had  ceased  to  resent 
this.  All  selfishness  had  beea  swallowed  up  in  her  intense 
anxiety ;  she  was  certain  that  Dr.  Parry  had  looked  grave, 
thpugh  he  had  reserved  his  opinion.  . 

"  There's  no  need  to  trouble ,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  returned 
v0emency,  quietly.     *^  Dr.  Parry  will  be  here  before  night." 
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Then  Glodeii  uttered  a  low  moan.  There  needed  nothing 
else  to  prove  to  ker  her  darling's  danger.  Harvey  had 
become  light-headed,  and  was  rambling  to  himself  in  an 
aimless  way  of  the  old  Repton  days. 

^^  It  was  a  beastly  fluke  of  Jones  minor/'  he  muttered. 

"Aunt  Clemency,  he  is  worse-— I  am  sure  he  is  worse. 
Look  at  his  eyes  1  he  doeer  not  seem  conscious  of  our 
presence." 

^^  Ay,  the  fever  is  high,  my  dearie,  but  it  is  only  what  we 
are  bound  to  expect.  You  must  keep  up  your  heart,  Qlo- 
den;  there's  not  many  girls  of  your  age  that  has  such  a 
notion  of  nursing,  and  the  doctor  will  soon  find  that  out  for 
himself,  though,  being  older  and  having  had  children  of  my 
own,  and  us  being  such  old  friends,  he  gives  me  all  the 
directions." 

But  Gloden  was  too  full  of  misery  to  take  heed  to  tbis 
delicate  compliment,  and  when  the  door  opened  and  Reuben 
Garrick  stepped  in  on  tiptoe,  with  the  air  of  a  man  well 
used  to  sickness,  she  slipped  past  him  and  went  out.  She 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  sound  of  that  hoarse  voices  and 
the  dry,  suffocating  cough* 

Reginald,  prowling  restlessly  about  the  house,  came  upon 
her  crouched  on  one  of  the  old-fashioned  window-seats  in 
the  corridor,  looking  out  drearily  over  the  whiteness  of  the 
park.     He  hurried  up  to  her  with  a  remonstrance. 

"  This  is  very  wrong,  Miss  Carrick ;  you  will  take  cold  in 
this  draughty  passage,  after  being  in  that  warm  room  so 

long."  . 

"I  wanted  a  breath  of  air,"  she  returned,  in  the  strained 
high  voice  that  betrayed  jarring  nerves ;  ^'  the  room  seemed 
to  suffocate  me,  and  there  was  nothing  I  could  do.  Aunt 
Clemency  does  everything  far  better  than  I.  When  will 
Dr.  Parry  be  here,  Mr.  Lorimer?"    . 

^^  I  am  expecting  him  every  minute ;  he  said  he  would 
come  as  late  as  possible  to-night,  and  it  is  ten  now." 

'^  If  he  would  only  come  !  .  It  is  so  cruel  to  see  my  dariing 
suffer.  He  is  worse — I  know  he  is  worse"— -and  now  she 
was  cold,  and  shaking  all  over^— ^^  and  he  is  all  I  have  in  the 
world."  > 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way." 

^'  Id  what  other  way  can  I  talk  when  I  know  the  danger 
he  is  in  ?"  she  returned,  almost  harshly. 

And  Reginald  was  silent  put  of  sheer  pity. .  How  was  he 
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id  ooniradidi.  :liei:  -when  Dr.  Parry  had  refused  to  hazard  an 
dpinion?  The  boy  was  ifit  a  b^d  way;  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that.  He  was  a  delicate  little  fellow,  and  those  hours 
of  exposure  and  fatigue  had  been  too  miich  for  him.  And 
then  his  cursed  carelessness  about  the  billiard-room ;  the 
room  had  been  like  a  yault.  Seme  one  had  told  him  that 
it  was  a  bad  sign  when  delirium  came  on  in  the  early  stages 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  he  wondered  what  Dr. 
Parry  would  say  to  that.  He  would  hare  given  much,  to  be 
able  to  speak  a  cheering  word  to  the  girl.  His  heart  was 
full  of  pity  for  her,  and  anxiety  for  his  favourite ;  he  would 
almost  have  consented  to  have  taken  the  boy's  place  if  he 
could  h^ve  spared  her  this  pain. 

"  It  is  all  my  fault,"  he  sighed  at  last ;  and  Gloden  roused 
up  at  this. 

"  It  is  i^trange,  but  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  could  blame 
you,"  she  returned,  in  a  softer  tone  than  she  had  used  before, 
"  You  meant  kindly,  and  it  was  only  a  mistake.  It  was  the 
dear  boy  himself  who  was  to  blame ;  and  it  was  my  fault 
too,  because  I  had  spoiled  him,  and  that  made  him  self- 
willed.  Hr.  Lorimer,  if  he  does  not  get  over  this  illness — 
and  he  will  not ;  I  feel  he  will  not,"  she  added  hysterically — 
"  it  is  because  I  loved  him  too  much,  and  God  is  punishing 
me  for  it." 

"  No,  no ;  you  must  not  be  so  hard  on  yourself."  He  had 
not  a  notion  how  to  comfort  her,  but  as  he  spoke  he  put  his 
hands  over  hers  and  held  them  flrmly.  ^'  You  could  not  love 
him  too  much,"  he  said  vehemently ;  ^^  he  is  a  dear  little 
chap,  and  I  love  him  myself.  I  never  took  to  a  boy  in  my 
life  before  as  I  have  taken  to  Harvey." 

"  Yes ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  you,"  she  murmured.  She 
made  no  effort  to  free  herself  from  the  kind  hands  that  held 
hers  'f  indeed,  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  pressure. 

"And  I  would  not  lose  heart  if  I  were  you,"  he  continued. 
"  We  will  have  down  another  opinion  if  you  like,  but  I  have 
great  faith  in  Parn^;  I  would  trust  Tottie  to  him  if  she 
were  ever  so  ill.  Now  you  will  go  back  to  Harvey,  will  you 
not,  and  hope  for  the  best  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  back  to  him,"  she  returned  meekly. 

She  could  not  have  recalled  a  word  of  their  conversation, 
and  yet  she  felt  insensibly  soothed  by  Keginald's  sympathy. 
As  he  released  her  hands,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  as 
though  to  assist  her  to  rise. 

2T 
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"When  Party  oodies  I  Will  send' him  up,"  waerkll  he  said 
as  hie  left  her  at  the  door ;  hut  Qloden's  "  Good  night,  and 
ihahk  yoii"  were  spoken  almost  gratefully.       '  1     ' 


1     I ' 


CHAPTER  XXXiV. 

olbmengt's  beward. 

"  Misfortune  may  make  us  prpad,  snfferiiig  makes  us  humble."      .    ^ 

TkoughU  of  a  Queen. 

Dr.  Parry  remained  at  the  Hall  all. that  night.  'Mr; 
Lorimer  proposed  it ;  he  told  the  doctor  that  it  would  he  a 
reliief  to  him  personally  to  have  him  at  hatid,  and'Dr.  Parry 
consented  very  willingly < 

"If  there  is  not  some  slight, change  for  the  hetter  hefbr^ 
morning,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences,"  he  sliid 
very  plainly  .to  Reginald^  "I  was  just  thinking  ttat^it 
would  be  as  well  if  1  could'be  on  the  spot ;,  it  is  one  of  those 
cases  that  will  be  short  and  sharp.  His  temperature  must 
not  go  any  higher."  \ 

Gloden  felt  a  glimmer  of  hope*  when  6he  heard  Dr.  Parry 
would  sleep  there,  biit  Reuben  Carrick,  who  Was  going  hack 
in  the  doctor's  brougham  J  carried  a  heavy  heart  with  him.  * 

"I  wish  we  did  not  set  such  store  by  the  lad," he  said  to 
Clemency  when  she  accompanied  him  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs.     "  It  will  go  hard  with  us  to  part  with  him." 

But  Aunt  Clemency,  in  her  simple  faith,  would  not  hear 
of  this.  "  We  will  not  weaken  ourselves  by  troubling  about 
the  future,  Reuben.  When  sorrow  comes  the  strength  coined 
with  it.  I  must  just  give  my  mind  to  following  the  doctor's 
orders.  'When  the  child  was  yet  alive ;'  I  always  think  of 
David's  words."  And  then  she  bade  Reuben  put  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  to  keep  him  from  the  cold,  and  went  back 
to  Harvey. 

It  was  a  trying  night  for  every  one ;  even  Reginald  found 
it  impossible  to  sleep,  and  more  than  once  put  on  his  dress- 
ing-gown to  listen  at  the  door  of  the  sick-room.  But  to 
Gloden  it  was  a  night  of  anguish.  Clemency,  moving  about 
the  room  in  her  quiet  way,  would  glance  at  the  girl  pityingly 
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from  time  to  time.  Glodeii  war  always  ready  to  assist  her, 
to  see  what  was  wanted/ but  thier  moinept  she  wiLs  free  again 
she  returned  to  her  place  beside  Harvey.  Gleinency  could 
never  harb  guessed  at  the  thoughts  that  weref  passing  through 
Gloden's  mind.  When  she  said  to  herself,  in  her  pious  way, 
that  the  dear  Lord- wad  giting  th6  child  one  of  His  hardest 
lessons,  i^e  was  very  near  the  truth. 

During: those  weary  hours,  strange,  self-accusing  thoughts 
mingled  with  her  anxious  ones  for  Harvey.  At  one  moment 
^h^  could  think  of  nothing  but  of  him';  the  next,  she  was 
regarding,  her  past  conduct  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  with  feel- 
iags  of  remorse  and  abhorrence.  In  that  solemm  watch 
with  CSemeney,  the  truth  without  any  disguise  seemed  t6 
start  up:  before  her  and  ujpbraid  her  with  her  want  of 
tenderness.  .  '  ,       ^ 

When  she  saw  Clemency's  pale  face  bending  over  the  hoy 
-^who  was  not  Divie,  not  her  own  rfiBish  and  blood — and  re- 
membered all  her  goodness  to  them  both,  she  hated  herself 
for  the  jealous' pride  that  would  have  separated  her  from  the 
boy.  How  she  had  wronged  the  gentle  and  kindly  soul,  who 
had  never  given  her  a  reproachful  word!  How  patient  she 
had  been  with  her  I 

-■"  Why  did  I  never  see  it  before?  Why  have  I  taken  all 
aiid  given  nothing  ?'*  thought  the  girl.  "  It  is  for  this  I  de^ 
serve  punishment,  not  because  of  the  love  I  gave  my  darling. 
It  cannot  be  a  sin  to  love  those  who  are  given  to  us ;  it  is 
only  our  want  of  love  for  which  we  shall  be  judged." 
r  There  are  some  natures  whose  latent  nobility  is  only  roused 
by  painful  circumstance — who  need  more  than  others  the 
purification  of  suffering.  An  atmosphere  of  unfailing  sun- 
shine would  only  enervate  them  ;  they  require  a  more  bracing 
discipline.  In  tropical  countries  vegetation  becomes  rank; 
so  in  a  life  of  ease  Gloden's  faults  would  have  increased. 
Her  pride  needed  humbling,  her  strong  will  had  to  learn  how 
to  bend  to  others;  her  self-love  must  be  eradicated;  she 
mast  see  herself  in  the  mirror  of  perfect  truth,  before  she 
could  experience  that  salutary  shame  that  brings  redemption. 

"Lie  down  a  bit,  Gloden,"  urged  Clemency  once  towards 
morning ;  '^  it  is  only  a  tough  body  like  me  that  can  put  up 
with. watching  and  loss  of  sleep.  It  makes  me  feel  bad  to 
see  your  white  face,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Clemency,  I  cannot  rest  I  I  do  not  deserve  to 
rest." 
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And  as  the  thin  little  hand  with  its  worn  w^edding-ring 
rested  on  her  shqukLer,  Gloden,  with  a  sudden  impulse, 
iouched  it  with  her  lips. 

^^  You  are  so  good,  so  forgiving !"  she  murmured. 

Clemency  flushed  up  with  surprise;  the,  caress  was  so 
utterly  unexpected.  Then  her  good  heart  seemed  to  grasp 
the  meaning,  and  the  next  moment  she  put  her  arms  round 
the  girl  and  laid  her  head  on  her  shoulder,  holding. it  there 
with  her. hand. 

"  There— there,  you  poor  child,"  she  paid  tenderly-  "I 
would  hear  it  all  for  you  if  I  could;  but  .the  dear  Lord 
knows  best,  and  we  can  trust  Him.  It  is  borne  in  upoa  me 
that  this  sickness  is  not  for  death ;  I  have  been  thinking  so 
all  night ,"  and,  as  Gloden  hid  her  face  in  her  neck  in  a 
sudden  passion  of  tears,  she  rocked  her  gently  to  and  fro,  as 
.though  she  were  a  baby." 

^^  It  is  only  a  mpther^s  love  that  knows  how  to  look  on  at 
Butfering,"  thought  Clemency,  when  she  again  stooped  over 
Harvey.  '^^It  is  the  sword-pieroing  that  many  a  woman 
feels  in  a  small  measure,  though  there  was  only  one  that 
could  have  borne  to  stand  beside  a  Son's  cross.  I  always  had 
a  more  kindly  feeling  for  St.  John,"  she  went  on,  in  her 
simple  manner,  ^Hhan  for  any  of  the  others,  for  the  way  he 
took  her  along  with  him  to  his  owii  home.  If  Keuben's 
father  had  not  been  David,  I  should  have  called  our  little 
lad  John." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Gloden,  who  had  at  last  consented 
to  lie  down  on  the  couch  for  half  an  hour,  heard  her  call  her 
softly. 

"  Gloden,"  she  said  quietly,  **  I  think  Harvey  is  breathing 
a  bit  easier,  and  his  skin  is  not  so  dry ;  he  has  not  been 
rambling  so  much  during  the  last  half-hour." 

But  Gloden,  worn  out  with  the  long-watching,  was  in  no 
state  to  mark  the  improvement.  '^  You  must  not  give  me 
hope,"  she  said,  in  a  faint,  exhausted  voice  that  made  Clem- 
ency look  at  her  sharply. 

"  Gloden,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  unusual  decision, ''  you 
will  just  put  yourself  back  on  that  couch,  and  shut  your 
eyes  like  a  good  child,  or  I  shall  have  more  than  one  patient 
on  my  hands.  You  must  trust  me  to  call  you  if  there  is 
any  change." 

And  Gloden,  who  felt  herself  unable  to  stand,  threw  her- 
self down,  and  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
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^'T'oung  eyed  are  not  used  to  watcliiiig^"  thought  CSem^ 
eficy,^as  she  sat  down  by  the  bed.  She  was  tired,  and  hen 
head  throbbed  with  weariness,  but  her  heart;  was  full  of 
peaceful- happiness.  Old  prophetical  words  seemed  to  echo 
in  her  ears:  '^  Then  shall  thou  say  in  thy  hear:t,  Who  l^ath 
begotten  me  these,  seeing  I  have  been  bereaved  of  my.  chile 
dreii,  and  am  solitary?!.'  And  again,  ^'  For  more  ; are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  thie  \ohildren'  of  th&  married 
wife,- saith- the  Lord,"  ,   -  ;         .  ■  \    ..;.,. 

^'  Ay,  it  is  true,"  she.  said  to  herself,  as  .she  glanced  at  the 
sleeping  girl;  "there  is  a  power  of  truth  in  those  words. 
The  Lord  be  thanlced  for  His  goodi^ess.  We  hare  children 
in  heaven,  and  children  on  earth;,  for  Harvey  will  live,  please 
God,  to  be  a  «on  to  Reuben ;  and  now  Gloden  has  opened  Het 
heart  to'  me,  I  feel  as  though  I  have  nought  left  to  pray  for." 
^  'When  mpming  came,  Dr.  Parry  endorsed  Mrs. ; Carrict's 
favourable  opinion  of  the  patient;' 

V  <<  He  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,:'  he  said  to  Mir. 
Lorimer^  as  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  together.  "I, begin 
to  hope  that  we  shall  pull  him  through,  after  all,  though 
last  night  I  would  not  have  9aid  as  much ;  but  we  must  not 
halloa  until  we  are  through  the  wood."  And  then  he^bjegan 
ieulogizing  Harvey's  nurse.  **  Mrs.  Carrick.is  a  trump,"  he 
isaid,  enthusiastically.  "  I  wish^  I  could  get  her.  for  our .  ma^ 
tton  at  the  hospital.'  If  I ^ere' at. death's  door,  I  would 
rather  have  that  woman  to  nurse  nierthan  any , of  our  trained 
ti'nrses.  She  has  a  gepius  for  i t ;  *  she  ha^  &  cool  headi  never 
gets  Hurried)  and  never  forgets  an  order." 

"  Miss  Oarrick  seems  to  me  a  good  nurse  too,"  observed 
'Reginald,  who  had  been  much  struck  by  Gloden's  devotion 
ihe  last  two; days;  ' 

-  ''  HumpH-:— yes ;  she  has  a  head  on  her  shoulders ;  but  she 
has  not  Mrs.  Garrick's  staying  powers.  But  she  has  done 
very  well  on-  the  whole,  poor  thing;  she  seems  wrapped  Up 
in  the  lad.     Nice  boy----very;"    .. 

"  Oh,  Harvey  is  more  than  that-r-he  is  a  fine  fellow ;  and 
if  you  pull  him  through,  doctor,  we  shall  all  be  your  debt- 
ors for  life;"  and  Reginald's  voice  was  slightly  husky. 
•He' was  surprised  himself  to  find  ho'w  much  he  cared  for  the 
boy.  "  I  think  I  had  better  adopt  him,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, with  an  attempt  at  a  smile.       . 

When  Dr.  Parry  had  left,  he  sent  up  a  message,  begging 
that  oiie^of  the  nurses  would  speak  to  Mm,  and,  as  he  hoped. 
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Gtoden  came  down  to  him.  She  looked  yery  pale  ia  ap}te  of 
her  long  sleep,  and  Reginald  pushed  a  chair  near  the  fire, 
and  told  her  to  sit  down  and  rest  a  moment. 

"Oh,  I  cannot  stay,"  she  said  hurriedly ;  "  Aunt  Clem" 
ency  is  going  to  lie  down  for  a  couple  of  hours,  whil^  I  tako 
care  of  Harvey.''  And  then  she  looked  up  at  Kcginald,  aa 
he  was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  watching  her.  ^'  I)q 
you  know  that  Dr.  Parry  thinks  that  Harvey  is  a  little  bet^ 
ter  ? — *■  less  bad,'  were  his  words,  and  he  says  th^t  the  im^ 
provement  is  owing  to  Aunt  Clemency's  nurjsing." 

**  Yes;  he  said  as  much  to  me." 

♦^  Oh;  she  is  so  good,  so  kind  !" — in  a  choked  voice.  "If 
my  dear  boy  recovers,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  enough  for 
her.     I  have  not  been  good  to  her,  Mr.  Lorimer." 

"  Oh,  X  would  not  be  troubling  my  head  about  that  now/' 
remarked  Eeginald,  in  his  easy-going  philosophy.  "You 
have  got  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  look  aftey  Harvey«^^ 
that  is  your  whole  duty  of  Woman  at  present ;  you  may  make 
as  much  as  you  like  of  Mrs.  Camck  when  you  have  got  her 
home  again." 

"  You  always  say  kind  things,"  returned  Oloden,  with,  a 
faint  smile;  "  but  you  don't  know  boW  I  have  treated  Aunt 
Clemency.  I  thought  myself  better  than  she,  and  X  oanuot 
hold  a  candle  to  her.  Harvey  has  not  been  ill  more  than 
three  days,  but  I  feel  as  though  I  have  been  living  through 
a  lifetime  of  repentanee.'^  • 

"  Anxiety  and  fatigue  have  made  you  morbid,''  obseTved 
Eeginald,  treating  this  confe^ion  in  an  offhand  way.  "  That 
is  just  how  I  went  on  about  Car,"  he  thoughts— "I  made 
myself  out  an  utter  brute;  but  I  think  differently  of  thin^ 
now."  And  then  he  smiled  pleasantly  as  she  looked  at  him 
with  wide,  anxious  eyes.  "It  is  au  awful  mistake,  thinking 
about  one's  self  at  such  times ;  there's  no  good  to  be  got  out 
of  it  at  all.  Take  my  advice,  Miss  Carrick,  chuck  all  those 
morbid  thoughts  overboard,  and  start  afresh ;  it  will  be 
much  bietter  for  everybody." 

^^  Yes,  you  are  right,"  she  said,  so  humbly  that  Jleginald 
felt  quite  uncomfortable.  "  You  make  allowances  for  every 
one,  Mr.  Lorimer,  even  for  me,  though  you  know  how  proud 
and  disagreeable  I  have  been  to  every  one," 

But  here  he  checked  her.  "  I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
talk  in  that  way,"  he  said,  with  brusque  kindness.  "  Pisa- 
greeablel     Why,  you   are  the  pluckiest  girl  X  know;  the 
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most  patient  of  saints  would  have  turned  rusty  in  your  place. 
Come,  now,  if  you  call  yourself  names,  I  shall  just  tell  you 
plainly  how  much  I  respect  and  admire  you." 

But  here  Gloden  stopped  him.  "  Please  don't  talk  so, 
Mr.  Lorimer" — ^blushing  a  little.  "  But,  of  course,  it  is  my 
fault  for  troubling  you  with  my  stupid  thoughts ;  but  some- 
how you  always  seem  to  do  me  good.  I  think  you  have  a 
healthy  way  of  looking  at  things.  Now  I  must  really  go 
back  to  my  pott."     And  he  reluctantly  let  her  go. 

^'  Do  h^  good,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  as  he  sat  down  in 
the  seat  she  had  just  vacated,  and  took  Lasuc's  head  be- 
tween his  knees.  ^^  I  felt  an  awful  duffer  talking  to  her  just 
now.  I  wish  I  had  Hamerton's  knack  of  putting  things; 
she  win  find  me  uncommonly  stupid  when  she  comes  to  know 
me  better.  I  know  Car  did — poor  dear  Car  I"  and  here  he 
sighed.  He  always  sighed  in  this  oppressed  manner  when  he 
thought  of  his  wife.  His  eyes  were  gradually  opening  to 
the  fact  that  his  marriage  had  not  brought  him  all  he  had 
expected.  "If  Car  had  lived  I  know  we  should  not  have 
hit  it  off  exactly,"  he  had  said  to  himself  once.  "  I  was 
alirays  sure  to  kiek  over  the  traces,  and  Car  couldn't  bear 
running  out  of  her  groove."  And  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  this.  "  I  never  noticed  before  what  wonderful  eyes 
she  has  got/'  he  went  on ',  "  they  seem  to  darken  and  change 
their  colour  with  every  word  she  speaks.  I  dare  say  she  has 
not  treated  Mrs.  Carrick  very  well,  but  she  has  a  hard  life 
of  it,  poor  girl !"  And  here  Beginald  fell  into  a  brown  study, 
as  he  twirled  his  moustache  and  stared  at  the  fire. 

There  was  still  cause  for  great  anxiety  about  Harvey. 
When  Dr.  Parry  came  the  next  day,  he  looked  a  little 
grave  and  spoke  vaguely  of  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  "  If 
he  gets  through,  it  will  be  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  put  on  his  great^coat  in  the  hall.  Later  in  the 
day  he  told  Mr.  Lorimer  that  Mrs.  Carrick  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  up. 

"  I  can't  have  my  best  nurse  knock  herself  up,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  she  has  been  up  for  three  nights ;  so  Mrs. 
Norton  and  Miss  Carrick  must  do  it  between  them.  I  had 
Carrick  round  at  the  Bed  House  last  evening,  begging  me  to 
see  that  his  wife  had  her  proper  rest.  ^  She  will  just  go  on 
until  she  drops,  doctor,'  he  said.  *  She  will  never  give  in — 
that's  her  way  ;■  so  I  have  kept  my  promise  by  ordering  her 
off  to  bed." 
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"  Mrs.  Norton  is  a  capital  nurse ;  there  is  no  need  for 
Miss  Carrick  to  sit  up,"  returned  Mr.  Lorimer. 

" So  I  told  her,  but  she  chooses  to  be  obstinate  about  it; 
that  young  lady  has  a  will  <)f  her  own,  and  no  mistake. 
Well,  we  shall  have  her  breaking  down  one  of  these  days." 
And  Dr.  Parry,  who  had  daughters  of  his  own,  went  off- 
grumbling.  '  >      .       - 

"  Suppose  I  have  a  try,"  thought  Beginald;  as  he  closed 
the  door  upon  the  doctor ;  and  then  he  went  upstairs  and 
begged  Oloden  in  a  low  voice  to  come  outside  for  a  moment. 

She  followed  him  reluctantly.  *<  Do  you  want  me  particu-' 
larly,  Mr.  Lorimer  ?  Aunt  Clemency  is  going  to  bed,  and  I 
am  very  busy." 

"  You  are  not  too  busy  to  give  me  five  minutes,  I  hopei 
Mrs.  Norton  will  look  aiPter  Harvey  all  right  ;'*  and  he  cooHy 
drew  her  to  the  window-iseat,  and  placed  himself  beside  he^. 

"  Miss  Carrick,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  favour ;" 
then,  as  she  looked  at  him  apprehensively,  "  I  want  you  to 
go  to  bed,  and  allow  me  to  share  Mrs.  Norton's  watch  to- 
night." 

"  You  I" — very  much  surprised  at  this  request.  "  I  don't 
think  Dr.  Parry  would  approve  of  a  fresh  nurse  for  Har* 
vey." 

"  You  are  wrong ;  he  is  quite  willing  for  me  to  do  it, 
though  he  said  at  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Norton  would  do 
quite  well  alone.  But  I  know  you  would  be  happier  if  I 
keep  an  eye  on  him.", 

"But  I  could  not  leave  Harvey,"  she  replied,  quickly; 
for  the  determined  look  on  Beginald's  face  alarmed  her. 
*'I  know  Mrs.  Norton  is  a  careful  woman,  but  while  he  is 
80  ill  I  could  not  keep  out  of  the  room,  and  you  must  not 
ask  me  to  do  so." 

"But  if  I  do  ask  it" — very  persuasively^— " don't  you 
think  you  could  trust  Harvey  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  and  I  know  how  good  you  would  be  to 
him.  But  indeed — indeed  I  could  not  leave  him  to-night. 
If  anything  were  to  happen  I  Dr.  Parry  does  not  seem 
quite  satisfied  about  him,  and  if  he  should  have  a  relapse." 

"You  are  conjuring  up  fears;  Harvey  is  not  any  worse 
to-nighti  Miss  Carrick,  I  am  in  earnest.  I  cannot  let  you 
lose  your  rest  in  this  way.  There  is  no  one  to  look  after 
you,  and  you  will  not  take  care  of  yourself;  you  will  be 
utterly  worn  out." 
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"  What  will  that  matter  ?"  she  returned,  recklessly,  amazed 
by  this  pertinacity  on  Mr.  Lorimer's  part.  "  I  cannot  and  I 
will  not  leave  Harvey  to-night." 

Then  there  was  a  hurt  look  on  the  young  man's  face. 
"  Very  well,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ;"  and 
Reginald  stood  up  and  prepared  to  leave  her.  "  I  may  as 
well  wish  you  good  night."  .  .    •  > 

"  Why  do  you  speak  as  though,  you  were  offended  with 
me?"  she  asked,  troubled  by  his  manner.  Since  the  first 
time  they  had  met,  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  coldly  or 
indiffereiitly  before. 

'  "  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended,"  he  returned,  stifiy ; 
'^  but  I  mtist  confess  that  I  am  hurt.  I  had  hoped  that  you 
would  have  trusted  me;  but  no  matter.  I  see  I. expected 
too  much."  -        T   ;      - 

Gloden  turbed  to  him  quickly.  "You  have.<no  right  to 
make  it  such  a  personal  matter.  It  is  no  want  of  trust  oa 
my  part.  How  can  I  help  trusting  you  when  you  have  been 
so  good  to  my  darling  ?"  Then  her  voice  trembled,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "You  shall  not  say  that  again ; 
I  cannot  bear  it ;  it  seems  to  inake  everything  so  much 
worse.     You  shall  stay  with  him  if  you  like."  . 

"  p6  you  teally  mean  it?"  and  Reginald's  face  grew  radi- 
ant ;**  and  you  will  try  to  sleep  ?" 

■■■:  '^I  <lon't  know  about  that;  but  I  will  at  least  absent 
inyself  until  morning." 

Then  there  was  a  look  of  triumph  in  Reginald's  eyes; 
after  all,  he  had  prevailed  with  her.  He  felt  as  happy  as  a 
king  as  he  webt  off  to  Harvey's  room.  She  had  not  shunted 
him;  after  all ;  his  will  had  been  stronger.  But  Gloden, 
tired  and  unnerved  as  she  was,  wept  long  and  bitterly  in 
her  little  room.^ 

"  Why  was.  I  so  weak  ?"  she  said  to  herself  again  and 
again.  "Dr.  Parry  and  Aunt  Clemency  both  tried  to  per- 
suade me,  but  I  was  firm  with  them ;  but  when  he  looked  so 
dreadfully  hurt;  I  could  not  bear  to  pain  him/'  But  though 
Gipd^n  chafed  and  fretted  over  her  ready  submission,  and 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  taken  back  her  word,  she 
kept  her  compact  with  Mr.  Lorimer  religiously,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  the  next  morning  looking  all 
the  better  for  her  enforced  rest;  but  when  he  told  her  so, 
Gloden  blushedand  made  no  response. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

REGINALD   KNOWS    HIS  OWN   MIND. 

"  Tb«  pleasure  of  love  is  in  Joviog.    We  are  tiappier  in  tbe  passion  wo 
Ibel  tluKB  IB  what  we  inspfre/'^-RecBBroocAutA. 

From  that  night  Glod^a  was  conscious  of  a  subtle  change 
in  Mr.  Lorimer's  manner.  It  was  as  though  her  acquies- 
cence in  his  request  had  given  her  a  new  claim  on  him. 
The  unaffected  cordiality  that  had  always  been  so  winning 
had  deepened  into  something  quieter  and  stronger^  each 
day  she  was  conscious  of  an  added  gentleness  and  defer- 
ence ;  when  he  looked  at  her,  there  was  a  new  meaning  in 
his  eyes, 

Neither  was  the  change  solely  on  Reginald's  side.  Even 
while  Gloden  had  wept  hot  tears  of  indignation  over  her  own 
inexplicable  weakness)  she  was  conscious  of  some  secret  un- 
acknowledged pleasure  in  the  thought  that  Mr.  Lprimer  was 
watching  over  her  young  brother. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  ontered  the  sick-room  and 
saw  him  leaning  back  in  the  chair  she  always  used,  with  his 
fair  hair  rumpled,  and  his  eyes  heavy  with  want  of  sleep, 
her  heart  felt  suddenly  drawn  to  him,,  and  her  hand  trem- 
bled with  some  unwonted  feeling  as  he  took  it  in  his. 

^^  You  are  better,"  he  said  in  a  low  eager  voice,  that 
brought  the  colour  to  her  face.  "  I  can  see  for  myself  that 
you  are .  more .  rested  ;"  and  as  she  turned  away  without 
answering,  he  followed  her  closely. 

"  Harvey  is  better  too.     Mrs.  Norton  is  sure  of  it*"' 

^'  Do  you  think  90  ?  Oh,  my  darling,  are  you  really  and 
truly  better?"  and  Gloden  sank  down  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed  and  laid  her  cheek  against  Harvey's  hand. 

Reginald  looked  at  her  for  one  moment — at  the  coils  of 
brown  hair  and  the  white  shapely  throat,  and  then  at  the 
soft  cheek  resting  against  the  little  rough,  boyish  hand ;  a 
sudden  strange  glow  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  turned 
abruptly  away.  At  that  moment  he  knew  the  truth — that 
he  loved  Gloden  Carrick  as  he  had  never  loved  before,  and 
that  henceforth  life  would  have  no  meaning  to  him  unless 
she  would  consent  to  be  his  wife. 
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The  tbottght  wad  overwhelming)  and  be  felt  a  little  diszy 
fts  he  walked  from  the  room.  He  dare  not  trust  himself  in 
her  presence,  lest  she  should  read  his  secret  in  his  eyes< 

"It- is  too  soon,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  later  on  he  sat 
down  in  bis  6hat^  before  the  library  fire,  with  Lassie 
stretehed  on  the  rug  at  bis  feet»  "  It  is  very  soon ;"  and  as 
lie  spoke  half  ak)iid  he  raised  his  ^yes  to  his  wife's  picture* 
In  the  sofjb  firelight,  her  fair  faee  cieemed  to  look  down  oii 
him  with  a  smile.  At  the  6ame  instant  some  words  eame 
back  to  his  memory,  and  the  weak  tones  of  her  voice  as  she 
said  them.  He  had  been  sitting  by  her  bedside  one  eveu- 
ing,  not  speaking  much,  but  stroking  her  hot  hand-  with 
4>hat  pitying  tenderness  that  one  would  use  to  a  sick  child^ 
when  she  had  suddenly  clasped  his  hand  a  little  feverishly^ 

"  Eeginald,"  she  had  said,  in  a  faint  inward  voice,  "  I 
Want  to  say  one  thing  to  you*  When  the  right  time  comes 
yon  will  mari'y  again ;  I  should  hot  wish  it  otherwise  f^  and 
again,  "Dying  people  ought  not  to  be  sel&h,  and  I  havd 
always  taken  such  care  of  you  and  Tottie." 

"Car  always  meant  what  she  said,"  he  thought,  and 
•gain  the  dull  throb  made  itself  felt  as  he  recalled  bis  old 
married  life.  "  She  always  liked  to  see  me  happy ;  but  it  id 
far  too  soon.  I  will  not  speak  to  her  until  February  id 
over,  and  then  -  ■  "  His  eyes  brightened,  but  he  did  not 
finish  his  sentence.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  to 
•fid  fro,  pushing  away  the  furniture  that  was  in  his  way ; 
Uien,  as  though  the  library  were  too  natroW  for  his  restless- 
ness, he  went  into  the  great  empty  music>room,  while  Lassie, 
faithful  as  ever,  followed  him  step  by  step  with  shivering  and 
reluctant  devotion.  The  ways  of  men  Were  wonderful  to 
Lassie,  easting  furtive  glances  of  longing  to  the  warm  bear- 
dkitt  she  had  left. 

He  was  craving  to  see  Gloden  again,  but  he  Would  not 
seek  her.  More  than  once  he  stole  up  to  Harvey's  room, 
but  he  dare  not  trust  himself  to  enter;  he  felt  that  she 
would  read  his  thoughts.  He  would  stand  and  listen  to  the 
sound  of  her  light  footstep,  and  then  go  back  again  to  his 
jsolitude. 

But  the  longing  to  see  her  increased  towards  evening,  and 
be  found  it  hard  to  keep  his  resolution.  Perhaps  she  would 
come  down  to  him  to  Wish  him  good  night,  or  to  give  him  a 

report  of  the  day.     He  would  wait  a  little,  and  then 

^Bttt  at  that  moment  the  light  sprang  to  his  eye^^-he  had 
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heard  &^'  f^p^king  tb^^La'Ssiid  in  the  hall;"  she  was  on'  &er 
W!ay  t6  hiin/and  Ee^tiald  got  up  from  his  Beat^nd  walked 
to  th^  fireplace.  '  i' - 

-  '  Olbden  hesitated  for  a  moment  oti  the  threshold ;  fihe  was 
fienslble  of  an  nliacdbtintable; timidity.^  Mr.  Lorimer :did  not 
come  forward  to  meet  her  ais  tisualr  *^  Aiint  Clemendj 
wished  me  to  *come  and  tell  you  thai  Harvey  is^  so  much 
better  to-night/ ^  she- said  a  little •  hurriedly ;  '''he  is  qtdte 
himfielf^  and  has  spoken  to  me.*' 

'<  And  you  have  come  down  to  share  yottr  good  hews  with 
me;  that  is  tety  kind/MisisCarrick.-  Be  had  offered  her 
a  chair,  but  6he  had  motioned  it  away,  and  now  he  had  gone 
back  to  the  rug^  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  mantelpiece* 
Gloden  thought  h^  was  shielding  his  face  from  the  Maze^ 
sh^  had  no  idea  how  keenly  she  was  watched,  ^y  It  was  very 
good  of  you'ta  come  to  me.  I  was  getting  dreadfully  tired 
of  my  solitude.'-'  Reginald  tried  to  speak  in  ihis  usual  easy 
fashion,  but  something  in  his  voice  miade  Gloden  look'*jit 

'  "I'Bm  sorry  jou  are  dull,"  she  said  gently.  **I  am 
afraid  you  miss  Tottie,  and  it  is  all  our  fatilt  keeping  yoa 
herfe.-  These  rooms" — ^looking  roubd  her-^^*  inust  sefam  very 
largeand 'empty  Sometimes." 

•  *'I  am  not  dull  in  the  Way  you  mean,"  he  returned 
quickly.  ^'Ihave  had  pleasant  thoughts  to  keep:  me  com«^ 
pany.  Tottie  is  not  much  of  a  companion  to  me  yet;  our 
conversation  is  limited.  You  may  make  your  mind  easy 
about  me,  Miss  Carrick;  I  am  staying  here  for  my  owa 
pleasure."  .  .  / 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  sureof  that^'-^rather  wistfdlly.  **  Dr. 
Parry  says  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Harvey  gets  strong, 
it  has  been  such  a  severe  attack ;  you  will  hot  get  rid  of  U8 
yet,  Mr.  Lorimer." 

"  I  never  want  to  get  rid  of  you  again,"  rushed  to  Regi- 
nald's lips,  but  he  restrained  himself.  "You  know  by  this 
time  that  I  am  glad  to  have  you  and  Harvey/'  he  said 
quietly.  "  Please  do  not  get  it  into  your  head  that  you  are 
any  trouble  to  me.  I  know  what  a  scrupulous  person  you 
We."    .■'.■■.- 

"It  is  impossible  to  thank  you  properly,"  she  returned 
seriously.  "  I  have  never  even  thanked  you  for  all  you  did 
last  night.  I  have  not  given  you  Aunt  Clemency's  message 
yet,  Mr.  Lorimer.     She  hopes  that  you  will  not  sit  up  late. 
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-as  Mrb.  Norton  telld-  ud  that  you  inevei'  closed  your  6yes  at 
all  last  night." 

**  Mrs.  ^Norton  has  no  right  to  tell  tales,  and  I  never  felt 
better  in  iny  life.  I  think -nursing  must  he  my  vocation. 
'N<$w  tell  me/  what  arrangen^enta  have  you  made  for  to- 
-nightr  . 

■  <  ^^  Oh,  I  am  going  to  take  the  first  part  of  the  night,  and 
then  Aunt  Clemency  will  relieve  me.  She  will  come  to  me 
at  one  o^dock."  . 

"Hdnouif  bright  t" 

**  Oh  yes,  of  course." 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  are  to  he  trusted.  You  want 
Hi  lot  of  looking' after,' Miss  Carrick,  and  I  begin  to  think  it 
is  my  business  to  look  after  you."  -  ~ 

He  checked  himself,  as  Gloden  put  out  her  hand  a  little 
timidly  and  wished  him  good  night.  He  did  not  venture  to 
detalin  her,  but  *  as  he  walked  beside  her  down  the  hall,  he 
told  himself  again  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  be 
much  with  her.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  he  bade  her 
good  night  again ;  but  on  the  landing  she  turned  round  and 
saw  he  was  still  watching  her.  As  she  Waved  her  hanid*  he 
Bmili^d'  back  at  her,  and  then  walked  slowly  away. 

Gloden 's  heart  beat  a  little  quickly  as  she  re-entered  the 
sick-room ;  in  her  whole  life  she  had  never  seen  a  smile  like 
•that.  Ewen  Logan,  though  he  loved  her  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his' nature,  had'  always  looked  at  her  with  some 
solemnity  in  his  eyes ;  but  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  Begi- 
nald's  smile  was  a  revelation.  It  was  the  smile  with  which 
a  man -looks  on  his  nearest  and  dearest. 

"I  must  never  go  and  wish  him  good  night  again,"  she 
said  to  herself,  with' quick  sensitive  alarm.  "  Of  course  he 
understood  that  Aunt  Clemency  sent  me;  but,  though  he 
was  very  kind,  he  did  not  seem  quite  like  himself." 

iBut  Gloden  never  guessed  how  strong  had   been  Regi- 
nald's inipulse  to  call  her  back  as  she  moved  slowly  away 
-from  hiin  up  the  broad  staircase,  and  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  pray  her  n^ver  to  leave  him  again. 

After  all  there  was  no  relapse.  Harvey's  progress,  though 
slow,  was  satisfactory,  and  Keuben  Carrick's  face  grew 
brighter  after  every  visit. 

"  He  will  do  no'Wj  Clem,"  he  would  say  as  he  stood  look- 
ing down  on  the  boy.     "  Of  course  he  is  pulled  down,  poor 
4ad ;-  but  we  will  make  li  man  of  him  yet,  please  God ;"  and 
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Clemency's  low  toned  "Ay,  Reuben''  ahrays  eam^  like  an 
echo. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  We  have  been  parted/'  be  said,  some- 
what ruefully)  one  evening,. "  and  the  days  and  nights  seenti 
to  double  themselves.  I  feel  lost  without  Jrou,  wife,  add 
that's  the  truth.  But  there,  I  am  a  selfish  old  fellow  to  be 
thinking  of  my  own  lass,  while  you  are  mothering  Nat's 
children." 

Then  Clemency  looked  at  him  with  her  tranquil  smile. 
"  Eeuben,  my  lad/'  she  said,  using  the  phrase  that  had  often 
come  to  her  lips  in  the  old  courting  days,  When  she  was  a 
trim,  bright-eyed  lass,  and  Heuben  was  her  sweetheart — 
"  Reuben,  my  lad^  it  has  been  In  my  mind  to  tell  yon  some- 
thing that  will  give  you  pleasure*.    Nat's  girl  is  my  girl 

BOW." 

"  Now,  what  might  you  be  meaning  by  that,  Clem  ?"  ob- 
served Reuben,  in  a  puzaled  drawl;  but  Clemency  laughed 
joyously  at  his  bewilderment.  How  was  he  to  know  with- 
out telling  that  her  loving  motherly  heart  was  no  longer 
a-hungered? 

"  Gloden  and  me,  we  understand  each  other,"  she  said  in 
her  gentle  way,  that  gave  a  charm  even  to  her  homely  lan- 
guage. "  Her  heart,  poor  lassie,  is  no  longer  closed  to  me ; 
Harvey's  illness  has  broken  down  the  hardness  in  her.  Ay, 
but  God's  ways  are  wonderful  and  past  finding  out.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  you  and  me  haying  a  daughter  to 
cheer  us  in  our  old  age  ?" 

^'  I  am  fine  and  glad  that  the  girl  has  come  round."  But 
though  Reuben  said  no  more,  that  slow  .brightening  of  his 
eyes  was  eloquent  to  Clemency. 

"  Clem  is  rarely  happy,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  trudged 
patiently  along  the, snowy  roads;  for  Griff,  as  usual,  had  de- 
clined to  accompany  him,  but  spent  his  days  and  nights  on 
the  rug  in  Harvey's  room,  only  retiring  under  the  bed  when 
the  doctor  made  his  appearance.  "  Well,  she  has  had  a 
heap  of  patience  with  her — I  could  see  that  for  myself — 
and  now  she  is  reaping  her  reward.  I  always  knew  there 
Was  grit  in  the  girl,  though,  like  all  young  lassies,  she  had 
her  whimsies  and  fads ;  but  I  am  finely  glad  that  things 
have  come  right  between  her  and  Clem." 

Reuben  always  walked  over  to  Silcote  every  evening  when 
the  shop  was  closed.  No  weather,  however  rough,  would 
have  kept  him  from  wishing  Clemency  good  night,  for  the 
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Btordj,  quiet  mau  had  the  heart  of  a  lover, for  the  homely 
little  wife  who  was  the  Banshine  of  his  life. 

GlemeDcj's  eyes  used  to  shine,  as  she  saw  him  creeping 
noiselessly  into  Harvey's  room  night  after  night ;  she  would 
put  down  her  knitting  and  slip  her  hand  into  his,  as  they 
stood  together  by  the  bed. 

Benben  never  stayed  long,  and  they  were  never  alono  ex- 
cept for  those  few  minutes  when  she  followed  him  outside 
into  the  dim  landing  to  bid  him  good  night.  Now  and  then 
she  would  beg  him  to  be  easy  in  his  mind  and  stay  at  home. 
''  Harvey  is  doing  nicely  now,"  she  would  say,  "  and  there  is 
BO  cause  for  you  to  be  braving  the  weather  like  this,  and 
you  no  longer  a  young  man,  Reuben  f  but  his  answer  was 
always  the  same. 

**  Ay,  the  lad  is  doing  finely,  thank  Ood ;  but  it  is  your- 
self I  come  to  see.  It  would  be  against  nature  not  to  set 
eyes  on  my  wife's  face  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  So  good 
night  to  you,  lass ;"  and  Reuben  would  shake  hands  with  her 
gravely,  his  huge  hand  nearly  swallowing  up  her  little  palm. 
He.  knew  well  that  Clem  would  be  too  shy  to  offer  one  of 
her  wifely  kisses  out  of  her  own  house,  though  he  missed 
them  keenfy. 

Clemency  would  watch  him  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  and 
then  go  back  to  her  work  with  the  love-light  still  in  her 
eyes — that  strange,  mysterious  radiance,  Qod^g^ven  and 
divine  in  its  origin,  and  which  is  a8.k)vely  in  aged  eyes  as  in 
the  ^es  of  youth. 

Ranald's  quick  ardent  lore  was  only  a  flickering  torch 
as  yet)  compared  to  the  steady  lamp  lighted  in  Clemency's 
quiet  eyes.  It  takes  a  Hfetime  of  proving  and  bearing 
before  the  full  mellow  glow  can  be  reached,  that  light  that 
eemes  from  God^  and  burns  to  all  eternity. 

To  the  student  of  human  nature,  there  is  a  solemn  beauty 
in  the  love-idylls  pf  the  world.  The  aged  couple  tottering 
downhill  together,  with  their,  old  hands  still  clasped,  and 
lieaniBg  on  each  other  in  their  feebleness,  touches  us  as 
nearly  as  the  young  lover  and  hii^  lass.  The  old  widow  who 
has  followed  her  young  husband  to  the  grave  a  lifetime  ago, 
and  is  still  faithful  to  his  memory,  lays  herself  down  con- 
tentedly to  die,  knowing  that  in  eternal  youth  she  shall 
clasp  him  again.  ^^  I  shall  go  to  him."  Is  not  that  the 
longing  cry  of  every  bereaved  heart,  be  it  old  or  young? 
*^  To  Ittffi^.  to  her ;"  those  dear  ooea  within  the  veiL    . ,   . 
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;  When  tlie  long  strain  of  anxiety  was  over;  and  Harvey 
was  slowly  but  surely  recovering  strength  day  by  day ^  and 
was  beginning  to  tyrannize  over  his  nurses,  Gloden  felt  hap- 
pier than  she  had  done  since  she  lost  her  father..  The  secret 
springs  of  her.youth  overflowed  as  they  had  in  the  dayd  of 
old ;  and  Clemency  smiled  to  herself  when  she  saw  the  bright- 
ness of  the  girl's  eyes,  and  noticed  how  aften  she  sang^  out 
of  pure  joy ousness,  as  she  sat  over  her  work. 

In  spite  of  Gioden's  many  faults,  there  was  nothing;  small 
.or  mean  in  her  character.  Half*  measures  were  abhorrent  to 
her.  From  the  hour  of  her  ~  reconciliation  with  Clemency 
there  had  been  no  return  of  her  proud  reserve.  Harvey, 
lying  hollow-eyed  on  iiis  pillows,  his  face  shrunken  to  half 
its  size,  felt  a  faint  surprise  as  he  heard  her  altered  tones. 
"She  is  the  same  joUy  old  Glow  as  ever,'! muttered  the  lad, 
as  he  closed  his  eyes -out  of  sheer  weakness. 

One  night  when  she  was  about  to  leave  him,  and  Clemency 
had  gone  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  he  piit  out  his.  hand 
to  detain  her. 

"What  is  it,  darling.?'^  ^he  asked,  sitting  down  beside  him. 
And  then  she  looked  sadly  at  the  little  hand  that  clutched 
hers.  Alas!  it  was  no  longer  rough  and  brown ;  its -blite- 
veined. whiteness  for  once  put  hers  to  shame.  She  kissed  it 
with  sudden  passionate  tenderness,  "Oh,  Harvey,  dotr— do 
get  well  soon  I V  she '.exclaimed.  - 

.  ^' Dr.  Parry  says  I  am.  getting  .on  like  a  house  on  .fire. 
What  an  old  goose  you  are,  Glow  I"  but  Harvey's  voice  wl« 
.  a  trifle  unsteady.  "  Look  here'  '—^putting  his  &nn  round  her 
neck  as  she  stooped  over  him — -^^  I/want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing. What  made  you  kiss  Aunt  Clem  just  now  ?"^  :• 
«     Then. a  deep  blush  came  to  Gloden's  cheek.' 

"  Are  you  getting  fond  of  her?"  persisted  Harvey,  trying 
to  see  her  face.,  .  .     / 

To  his  delight,  a  whispered  "  Yes"  reached  his  ear. . 
v.,  f*  Really  and  truly,:  Gloden  ?"  ;  .V 

"  Yes,  dear,  really  and  truly.  Oh,  Harvey"^remor8efully 
— "  I  wiish  I  had  been  more  like  you.  You  took  to  her  from 
the  first."         .  .  .   ! 

^*  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  Harvey,  with 
a  restless  movement  under  the  bedclothes  that  made  Griff, 
who  was  curled  up  on  his  feet  as  usual,  supremely  uncomfort- 
able.    "She  was  rather  frumpy  at  first,  don't,  you.  know. 
When  she  came  through  that  glass  door  X  thought  she  was 
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the  cook^-— cooks  have  pleasant  faces  sometimes — ^but  when 
she  tucked  me  up  that  night  I  found  out  she  was  a  good  sort, 
and  iio  I  stuck  to  her." 

-  "Yes,  my  darling,  you  were  always  so  sweet  and  loving 
to  her,  so  no  wonder  she  is  so  fond  of  you.  But,  Harvey 
dear,  I  am  so  grateful  to  her.  Dr.  Parry  says'  you  would 
never  have  pulled  thfpugh  without  her  care- and  nursing,  so 
I  feel  she  has  given  you  back  t6  me." 

I  *<  I  would'  not  talk  to  him  any  more  if  I  were  you,  Glo- 
den,^'  observed  Aunt  Clemency,  as  she  came  in  at  that  mo* 
inent.  "  Harvey  gets  a  .little  feverish  when  people  talk  to 
him  at  night/' 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  hot,  and  we  are  having  a  jolly  talk,"  grum<^ 
bled  Hiarvey ;  but  Gloden  rose  at  once  and  kissed  him. 
.  '**  You  are-  quite  right.  Aunt  Clemency,  and  I  ought  to 
have  remembered,"  she  said  gently.  ^*  You  must  go  to  sleep 
now„ 'Harvey  ;  our  talk  will  keep  till  to-morrow.'*  : 
-'  Clemency  iand  Glod'en  slept  by  turns  on  a  little  bed  in 
Harvey's  room,  and  as  Clemency  moved  about  the  room, 
putting  things  straight  for  the  night,  she  saw  Harvey  was 
lying  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  watching  her. 

-  "  Is  there  anything  you  want,  my  dear?"  she  asked,  a  little 
anxiously. 

'  **  No,  Aunt  Clem ;  I  am  quite  comfy,  as  Tottie  says.  I 
was  only  thinking  how  jolly:  it  is  that  Glow  and  you  are  such 
good  friends;" 

"  Ah,  that  it  is,-  Harvey ;"  and  Clemency  paused  to  give 
emphasis  to  her  words.  *'  *  He  maketh  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  a  house'^-^that  is  what  I  am  always  saying  to  my- 
self." 

"  Is  that  a  text.  Aunt  Clem  ?  It  sounds  like  one.  What 
a  lot  of  texts  you  do  know  1  Well,  you  and  I  have  always 
been  friends^ haven't  we?  But  I  wanted  Glow  to  find  out 
for  herself  how  good  ybu  are,  and  all  that,  because  when 
Glow  once  likes  a  person  she  never  changes."  Then  he  lay 
and  looked  at  her  a  moment.  "  Are  you  going  to  like  her  as 
much  as  you  do  me,  Aiint  Clem  ?"         < 

*^I  iam  going  to  love  her  as  though  she  were  my  own  girl," 
returned  Clemency,  quietly ;  but  Harvey  was  clever  enough 
to  read  this  answer  truly. 

"  Oh,  you  may  like  me  best,"  he  returned,  in  a  sleepy  tone, 
*5  because  we  have  been  friends  for  so  long,  and  I  remind  you 
Qf  your  boy.     Glow  never  minds  if  people  like  me  best." 
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As  00011  as  Harvey  had  had  strengtb  etiougli  to  know  hid 
own  wishes,  he  had  begged  for  Mr.  Lonmer's  company.  It 
was  quite  an  understood  thing  that  Reginald  should  come 
and  see  him  once  or  twice  a  day ,  and  as  he  grew  stronger 
these  visits  were  lengthened,  until  Reginald  spent  every 
afternoon  in  Harvey's  room. 

To  Gloden  as  well  as  to  Harvey  these  hours  were  the 
pleasanter  part  of  the  day ;  those  quiet  firelight  talks,  while 
Harvey  played  with  Lassie,  and  Aunt  Clemency  sat  by  and 
knitted  or  dosed  in  her  snug  corner,  were  almost  as  delight- 
ful to  her  as  they  were  to  Ranald.  Harvey,  who  was  still 
languid  and  indisposed  to  much  exertion,  was  quite  content 
to  see  his  friend/and  showed  no  impatience  if  he  and  Gloden 
talked  about  books  or  music.  Reginald  was  always^ending 
her  books  now,  and  by  his  orders  the  room  was  kept  gky  with 
hothouse  flowers. 

"  Harvey  and  I  are  getting  quite  spoiled,'*  she  said,  one 
day,  when  Clemency  had  gone  down  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, and  Reginald  had  brought  up  a  portfolio  of  rare  en* 
gravings  to  amuse  her.  She  spoke  with  unusual  seriousness, 
and  there  was  a  momentary  sadness  in  her  clear  grey  eyes. 
<^  How  do  you  suppose  Market  Street  will  look  to  us  after 
this?" 

"  I  bate  to  think  of  vou  in  Market  Street,**  was  Reginald's 
impetuous  reply.    "  When  I  see  you  there  you  remind  me  of 

a  disguised  princess  ;  the  place  is  not  fit  for  you-^ '*     But 

here  the  deep  flush  in  Gloden's  face  checked  him. 

"  I  do  not  like  it  myself,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  **  and 
Harvey  does  not  like  it  either ,  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
'that  I  will  try  to  be  as  contented  as  I  can.  Uncle  Reuben 
and  Aunt  Clemency  are  so  good ;  they  niake  me  ashamed  of 
all  my  pride."  .  ' 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  proud  now,  not  a  bit,"  returned  Regi- 
nald, in  a  cheery  voice.  "  I  used  to  be  terribly  afraid  of 
you  I  thought  you  never  meant  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  disagreeable." 

But  Reginald  only'  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  and  then 
he  took  another  engraving  out  of  the  portfolio.  He  must 
not  allow  himself  to  touch  on  personalities.  Wheto  he  was 
near  her  he  was  so  keenly  alive  to  his  own  feelings  that  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  himself  well  in  hand.  These  visits  to 
Harvey's  room,  these  fireside  talks,  were  perilously  sweety 
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&gch  cky  he  fouad  it  hardier  to  re8traia  himself.  '<  If  il 
vere  not  bo  soon ;  if  I  might  onlj  speak  to  her  now !"  was 
Reginald's  inward  cry ;  but  he  was  strong  enough  to  keep 
firm  to  his  resolution.  "In  six  weeks,  perhaps  less/'  he 
said  to  himself,  ^'  I  will  go  down  to  Market  Street  and  ask 
hef  to  b«  my  wife." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE  3QUIRI;  PUTS  IN  A  WOED, 

"  As  I  approve  of  a  youth  that  has  something  of  the  oM  naQ  in  him,  so 
I  am  no  less  ploased  with  an  0I4  man  that  has  something  of  youth."— 

CiCBBO. 

Thbbb  was  one  person  who  reoeived  the  news  of  Harvey's 
illness  with  feelings  bordering  on  dismay,  and  this  was  Con- 
stance Wyndham.  The  idea  of  a  colony  of  Carricks  being 
located  at  Silcote  Park  for  an  indefinite  period  made  her 
seriously  uneasy. 

In  his  sister's  opinion,  Beginald's  impulsive  nature  was 
singularly  liable  to  lead  him  into  mischief.  He  was  kind- 
henrted  and  impressionable^^dangerously  so,  she  thought; 
he  would  be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  young  vio*- 
linist;  he  would  see  her  morning,  noon,  and  night;  they 
would  have  their  meals  together,  and  a  close  intimacy  would 
be  the  result.  But  on  this  latter  point  Mrs.  Wyndham  was 
wrong. 

Mrs.  Carrick  and  her  niece  had  hitherto  taken  their  meals 
in  a  pleasant  upstairs  sitting-room  that  Lady  Car  had  fitted 
up  for  her  lady  guests ;  it  was  conveniently  near  Harvey's 
room,  and  Mrs.  Norton  had  proposed  this  arrangement, 
thinking  that  it  would  spare  her  master  some  awkward- 
ness. 

Beginald  had  acquiesced  somewhat  reluctantly,  when  Mrs. 
Norton  had  pointed  out  how  far  more  suitable  it  would  be 
for  Mrs.  Carrick  and  the  young  lady. 

*^You  see,  sir,"  she  had  said,  very  sensibly,  from  her 
point  of  view,  "  it  will  save  all  awkwardness.  Mrs.  Carrick 
and  I  have  been  on  friendly  terms,  and  Norton  has  often 
smoked  a  pipe  in  their  parlour ;  and  she  would  very  properly 
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thiiik  that  her  lightful  pla6e  would  be  alongwithus  in  the 
housekeeper's  room.  But  then  the  yoiing  lady  has  had  a 
different  bringing-up,  and  quiet  meals  in  the  tapestfj  room 
would  be  more  to  her  taste. 

'/  Well-rr-well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  returned  Mr.  LoSri* 
mer,  hastily;  but  he  had  winced  inwardly  at  hi^  housekeep^ 
er's  plain  speaking.  "  Mrs.  Carrick  might  prefer  it,  as  you 
say ;  she  and  her  niece  are  very  different  people,  and  I  hope 
you  will  see  that  Miss  Carrick  has  every  attention  from  the 
servants." 

"  And  she  is  to  have  the  Reynolds  room,  sir" — rather 
doubtfully ;  for  the  room,  so  called  after  a  portrait  of  An- 
gelica Kauffmann  that  hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynold^,  had  always  been  reserved 
for  important  gueJBts,  It  had  a  carved  oak  bedstead,  which 
was  jgreatly  admired,  with  a  quilt  worked  by  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Delany. 
"  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Wyndham  would  say  to  master  putting 
Mrs.  Carrick's  niece,  into  the  Reynolds  room,"  thought  the 
Jiousekeeper, "  when  the  bachelor's  room  and  the  turret-room 
are  both  .empty?" 

When  Constance  had  read  her  brother's  "letter;  detailing 
the  particulars  of  Harvey's  illness,  and  hegging  her  to  send 
on  his  things,  as  he  would  be  unable  to^  return  to  town,  a 
cloud  came.over  her  face ;  but  as  Violet  Winter  was  present 
fit  the  breakfast-table^^for  she  had  been  staying  with  the 
Wyndhams  ever  since  Christmas — ^she  dare  not  give  vent  to 
hter  feelings.  '     " 

Constance  really  thought  that  Reginald  and  -Tiolet  were 
beginning  to  understand  each  other ;  they  had  been  a  great 
deal  together  lately,  and  she  had  noticed  more  than  oncis  that 
Reginald  had  shown  a  decided  preference '  for  Violet's  so^ 
ciety,  and  it  had  seemed  to  her  th^t  the  wish  of  her  heart 
would  soon  be .  gratified.  Reginald^  would  marry  again,  and 
his  chosen  wife '  would  be  Violet.  Constance  hugged  this 
idea  secretly  and  closely,  until  she  grew  to  believe  in  it;-  but 
it  never  occurred  to  her  that  Violet  saw  quite  as  much  of 
Felix  Hamertbri.  .    .  .      j 

"  Harcourt,''  she  said  to  her  husband,  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  him  that  evening,  "  Violet  will  be  leaving 
us  for  the  Greshams'  on  Moiiday;  so,  if  you  can  spare  me, 
I  think  I  will  take  Tottie  back  to  Silcote,  and  sp^d  a'day 
or  two  with  Reginald."  -  '-"• 
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Mr.  Wyndham  looked  up  from  his  paper  in  some  surprise. 
*^  Did  Eeginald  ask  you  to  send  her  back  ?  I  should  think 
he  would  be  glad  for  us  to  keep  her  for  the  present." 

"  Oh  no ;  he  never  likes  to  be  separated  from  Tottie,"  re- 
turned his  wife,  decidedly.  "  He  has  often  said  how  much 
he  misses  her,  and,  though  I  love  to  have  her  with  me,  I 
know  the  dear  child's  place  is  with  her  father." 

"  Very  well,  my  love,  you  know  best ;  but  you  must  recol- 
lect that  the  Hall  is  pretty  full  just  now." 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  so  awkward  for  Reg,  poor  boy,  with  &11 
those  people  about  him.  I  know  he  wUl  be  glad  of  my 
help." 

And  then  Mr.  Wyndham  said  no  more ;  he  saw  his  wife's 
heart  was  set  on  a  visit  to  Silcote,  and  he  never  thwarted 
her  if  he  could  help  it. 

But  an  unforeseen  obstacle  occurred.  Ninian  caught  a 
further  heavy,  feverish  cold,  and  Constance,  who  always 
nursed  her  children  devotedly,  found  herself  unable  to  leave 
home  for  the  present. 

One  afternoon,  when  Harvey's  convalescence  was  making 
good  progress,  Reginald  found  he  had  some  business  to  do  in 
Grantham,  and  he  went  up  to  the  west  room  to  ask  if  he 
could  do  any  errands  for  Mrs.  Carrick. 

He  looked  at  Gloden  as  he  entered.  She  was  sitting  by 
the  fire  with  some  delicate  white  work  in  her  hands,  and 
perhaps  it  was  the  blaze  that  flushed  her  and  made  her  look 
so  well. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  taking  up  his  usual  position  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  glancing  down  at  her  with  a  smile,  "  I  won- 
der what  commissions  I  can  do  for  you  and  Mrs.  Carrick  in 
Grantham  ?" 

Clemency  put  down  her  knitting  a  little  eagerly.  "  If 
you  will  be  near  Market  Street,  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  shall  be 
kindly  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  look  in  on  my  husband. 
He  has  sent  word  that  he  has  got  a  touch  of  his  old  rheu- 
matism, and  that  the  damp  is  trying  him  a  bit,  so  that  he 
will  not  venture  up  here  this  evening." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  give  him  a  message  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see" — wrinkling  her  brows  a  little  anxiously 
— "  Harvey  is  doing  so  finely  that  I  think  I  could  leave  him 
comfortably  for  a  few  hours  to-morrow.  Reuben  says  that 
Patty  seems  to  have  come  to  the  end  of  her  tether ;  and  if  I 
could  get  down  there  early,  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with 
p        ID  29 
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Reuben,  and  maybe  a  cup  of  tea,  I  eould  see  after  tbings  a 
bit.     And  Gloden  pays  she  can  spare  me," 

"  Aunt  Clem^ency  is  fidgeting  a  little  about  Uncle  Reuben*i» 
rheumatism,"  observed  Gloden,  raising  her  eyes  from  her 
work ;  ^^  and,  though  she  will  not  own  it,  she  is  getting 
homesick.  I  tell  her  she  can  have  a  long  day  at  Grantham 
to-morrow ;  Harvey  will  not  want  her  until  evening." 

"  Of  eourse  not ;  it  is  an  excellent  plan.  Very  well,  Mrs. 
Carrick,  I  will  tell  your  husband  of  the  pleasure  in  store 
for  him.     I  am  quite  siire  he  misses  you  terribly." 

^^  Reuben  does  not  miss  me  more  than  I  do  him,^"  returned 
Clemency,  quietly.  ^^  Husbands  and  wiVes  are  as  bad  to  sepa- 
rate as  the  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors;  one  won't  work 
properly  without  the  other." 

"  Mr.  Lorimer,"  interrupted  Harvey,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  this  with  some  impatience,  ",  I  wish  you  would  give 
Bernard  Trevor  a  message  from  me.  I  want  him  to  come 
up  one  afternoon  and  have  a  game  of  Halma  with  me ; 
Gloden  has  promised  to  teach  him." 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  trouble  Mr.  Lorimer  in  this 
way,"  observed  Gloden,  reproachfully. 

^^  He  does  not  think  it  a  trouble;  do  you,  Mr.  Lorimer?" 
Harvey  persisted. 

"No,  old  fellow,  of  course  not.  Bernard  shall  have  his 
message  all  right.  Now,  Miss  Carrick" — stooping  over  her 
as  though  to  compel  her  to  look  at  him — "  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,  Mr.  Lorimer" — in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  are  too  much  afraid  of  giving  me  trouble,  I  sup- 
pose"— looking  full  into  the  large  clear  eyes  a  moment,  and 
his  hand  lightly  touched  hers.  "  Well,  good-by6 1  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  back  in  time  for  a  game  of 
Halma  after  all ;  I  know  Harvey  wants  his  revenge." 

The  thaw  had  set  in  with  a  cold  drizzling  rain,  but  Regi- 
nald splashed  cheerfully  through  the  half-frozen  roads  and 
the  shallow  brown  puddles  with  their  thin  glaze  of  ice,  that 
broke  under  his  tread.  His  thoughts  were  busy  as  he  strode 
on,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ;  for  wide 
meadowland  seen  under  slow  continuous  rain  was  not  an 
exhilarating  prospect,  especially  when  the  hedgerows  were 
black  and  bare,  and  there  were  no  grazing  cattle  making 
dots  of  colour  in  the  landscape. 

He  had  been  formulating  a  plan  during  the  last  two  days 
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that  had  pleased  him  mightily,  and  the  thpaght  of  which 
made  him  break  out  every  now  and  then  into  light-hearted 
whistling.  Clemency's  message  had  furnished  him  with  an 
excellent  excuse  for  calling  on  Eeuben  Carrick.  Kind 
actions-  canie  naturally  to  Reginald,  and,  though  he  was  by 
no  means  faulUess,  and  had  no  higher  aims  and  ambitions 
than  other  young  men  of  his  age,  it  was  a  clearly  under-^ 
stood  fact  to  those  who  knew  him  that  the  squire  would  go 
a  long  way  out  of  his  road  to  help  any  one.  Even  old  Sal, 
the  weeding  woman,  who  was  known  for  miles  round  for  her 
cranky  temper  and  marvellous  vocabulary  of  uncompli^ 
mentary  terms,  was  once  heard  to  say  '^  that  the  squire  was 
that  soft  that  he  would  go  a  mile  to  give  a  shilling  where 
other  folk  would  not  stir  to  give  sixpence." 

There  were  no  customers  in  the  shop  as  Mr.  Lorimer  en- 
tered, and  Reuben  Carrick  had  betaken  himself  to  the  par- 
lour.    He  looked  well  pleased  when  he  saw  his  visitor. 

^^  That's  good  news,"  he  said,  as  Reginald  gave  him  Clem- 
ency's message ;  "  and  Patty  will  be  fine  and  glad  to  see  her 
mistress.  She  is  like  a  calf  that  has  forgotten  its  way  to  the 
shed,  without  Clem  behind  her  to  show  her  the  way.  And 
so  the  lad  is  doing  rarely,  is  he?" 

^'  Indeed  he  is ;  he  is  to  get  up  this  afternoon,  and  sit  by 
the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  That  is  a  grand  advance,  you 
know.  Parry  is  very  careful  of  him ;  and  as  for  his  nurses, 
Harvey  is  in  luck's  way  all  round,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
spoilt." 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  wife  sets  great  store  by  Harvey.  He  is  a 
good  lad,  too,  and  he  has  taken  to  us  from  the  first.  That 
was  what  pleased  Clem  so ;  her  heart  went  out  to  him  at 
once." 

"  Well,  you  know  I  am  very  fond  of  him  myself,"  returned 
Reginald,  pulling  at  his  fair  moustache  a  little  nervously ; 
"  Harvey  and  I  are  great  friends.  Mr.  Carrick,  there  is 
something  I  want  to  say,  only  I  am  afraid  how  you  will  take 
it.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  him  one  way  and 
another,  for  Harvey  is  as  open  as  the  day,  and  speaks  all 
his  mind,  and  he  has  set  himself  dead  against  the  grammar 
school." 

"  I  don't  rightly  understand  you,  squire,"  returned  Reuben, 
a  little  stiffly.  "  Harvey  has  never  made  any  complaint  to 
me.  You  see,  I  have  done  for  him  as  I  should  have  done 
for  my  own  poor  lad  if  he  had  lived.     David  was  at  the 
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Grantham  grammar  school ;  Clemency  has  some  of  his  prizes 
still." 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  you,  Mr.  Carrick," 
replied  Reginald,  pleasantly.  "  You  are  Harvey's  rightful 
guardian ;  but  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  boy,  as  you 
know.  He  is  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  he  ought  to  turn  out 
well.  The  boys  at  the  grammar  school  are  not  quite  up  to 
his  level.  You  see,  Repton  has  spoiled  him  ;  he  has  got  a 
hankering  after  his  old  school.  I  know  how  you  think  about 
things,  Mr.  Carrick ;  you  intend  to  give  him  a  good  solid 
education  that  will  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  you  intend 
him  to  fill,  but  I  am  afraid  Harvey  will  never  take  to  the 
book-selling  business." 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  his  sister  puts  notions  in  his  head" — 
and  Reuben  spoke  a  little  sternly.  '^  That  is  what  my  wife 
and  I  have  always  felt  about  Harvey.  He  is  so  young  and 
pliable  that  we  could  fashion  him  easily  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing if  it  were  not  for  Gloden  thwarting  us  at  every  turn.  I 
am  loathe  to  blam  my  own  niece,  but  Gloden  has  a  few 
stiffnecked  notions  of  her  own.  Nat  spoilt  her  by  giving  in 
to  all  h«r  whims,  and  now  she  is  setting  Harvey  against  the 
business,  though  it  is  a  good  business,  and  keeps  us  all  in 
comfort.     I  am  put  about  when  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Lorimer." 

"  I  can  feel  for  your  disappointment,"  returned  Reginald, 
in  a  sympathetic  tone ;  ''  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  look  things 
in  the  face,  would  it  not?  Now,  I  am  going  to  make  you 
an  offer.  Send  Harvey  back  to  Repton,  and  let  him  work 
for  a  scholarship,  and  then  perhaps  he  could  get  to  one  of  the 
universities." 

But  Reuben  interrupted  him.  "  There  is  the  Grantham 
scholarship ;  what  should  hinder  him  from  trying  for  that  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Carrick.  He  would  have  to  work  far  too 
hard  for  that ;  the  competition  is  too  great.  Take  my  ad- 
vice ;  send  him  to  Repton,  and  I  will  gladly  halve  expenses 
with  you.  I  would  say  more  than  that,  only  that  I  fear  to 
offend  you,  but  I  would  willingly  take  the  expenses  of  Har- 
vey's education  on  myself.  I  have  far  more  money  than 
Tottie,  and  I  know  how  to  spend.  You  know,  my  wife, 
Lady  Car,  was  very  rich." 

"  Say  no  more,  squire,  say  no  more,"  replied  Reuben,  with 
such  firmness  that  Reginald  was  wlenced.  "  Thank  you 
kindly  all  the  same,  but  Nat's  boy  must  not  be  beholden  to 
any  ono  but  his  uncle  for  his  education,  and,  if  you  will 
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excuse  me  for  saying  it,  you  are  young,  and  will  marry 
again,  and  may  have  boys  of  your  own  to  send  to  Repton. 
Now,  I  will  just  turn  over  in  my  mind  what  you  have  been 
Baying,"  continued  Reuben,  slowly ;  "  and  I  will  have  a  talk 
with  Harvey,  and  see  what  notions  he  has  got  in  his  head. 
I  don't  hold  with  public  schools,  and  bringing  up  young 
people  above  their  station ;  but  my  children  are  all  provided 
for,  the  Lord  knows" — and  here  Reuben's  voice  grew  husky 
— "  and  if  Harvey's  heart  is  set  on  Repton,  it  is  not  out  of 
my  power  to  send  him.  You  see,  squire,  I  have  laid  by  a 
goodish  bit — more  than  enough  for  my  wife,  if  I  should  be 
taken  first,  and  Harvey  may  as  well  use  it  now  as  afterwards." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  had  no  right  to  interfere,"  observed  Regi- 
nald, as  he  rose  to  go ;  but  Mr.  Carrick  would  not  allow  this 
for  a  moment. 

'^  You  have  been  a  true  friend  to  us,  squire,  and  no  one 
has  a  better  right ;  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  offer 
you  made  just  now,  though  I  don't  see  my  way  clear  to  close 
with  it.  Well,  you  must  be  getting  back,  I  suppose.  I 
wish  you  had  a  finer  evening  for  your  walk ;  you  will  be 
rarely  splashed  by  the  time  you  get  back." 

When  Patty  brought  in  the  teatray,  she  found  her  master 
still  sitting  in  his  elbow-chair,  staring  into  the  fire — "  just  as 
though  he  saw  trouble  coming,"  thought  Patty,  who  was 
superstitious  by  nature. 

"  I  have  had  a  bit  of  a  blow,"  said  Reuben,  to  himself. 
"  I  wish  I  had  Clem  here  to  talk  it  out  with,  for  silence  is  an 
ill  companion  when  one's  heart  is  full.  It  will  take  time  to 
get  used  to  the  idea  that  Harvey  is  not  to  take  David's  place 
after  all,  and  look  after  Clem  and  me  when  we  are  old  and 
feeble.  It  seems  that  we  have  hatched  a  duckling  after  all, 
and  he  will  be  for  venturing  out  on  the  pond  while  we  are 
for  dry  ground  and  not  wetting  our  feet. 

"  Ah,  well  I  there  is  only  one  life  for  all  of  us,  young  or 
old,  and  it  is  poor  work  harassing  young  folk  with  old-fash- 
ioned notions  that  they  have  no  stomach  to  swallow.  As  I 
told  the  squire  just  now,  I  could  afford  to  give  Harvey  a  fine 
education  if  I  chose.  Gold  is  for  the  using,  though  not  for 
the  abusing ;  but  what  troubles  me  is  that  the  business,  that 
was  good  enough  for  father,  and  which  he  brought  me  up  to 
carry  on,  should  be  despised.  It  makes  one  miss  Davie  worse 
than  ever  ;"  and  the  slow,  painful  tears  gathered  to  Reuben's 
eyes  as  he  sat  in  the  twilight.     Reuben's  bones  and  his  heart 
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were  aching  sorely.     If  only  Clemency  could  have  guessed 
how  badly  her  husband  was  longing  for  her ! 

Reginald's  position  made  him  somewhat  of  an  authority  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  word  from  the  squire  had  more 
weight  than  the  speeches  of  other  people.  "Mr.  Lorimer 
would  never  have  said  what  he  did  if  he  could  not  show 
chapter  and  verse  for  it,"  thought  Reuben,  as  he  at  last  took 
down  his  pipe.  "  Harvey  has  been  fretting  aboUt  things  which 
he  has  kept  close  from  me.  I  suppose  Gloden  has  told  him 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  that  he  must  put  up  with 
the  grammar  school — though  there  was  no  call  for  him  to  be 
a  tradesman.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  would  know  of  my 
savings ;  Clem  and  I  have  always  kept  our  concerns  to  our- 
selves. He  was  always  talking  about  Repton  when  he  wasn't 
himself.  Clemency  told  me  that  she  feared  he  was  hanker- 
ing after  it.  Ah,  well !  I  must  do  rightly  by  Nat*s  boy ;  and 
he  is  a  fine  lad,  as  the  squire  says.  It  is  wonderful  how  he 
has  taken  to  him." 

Reginald  felt  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  mission,  as  he 
Walked  back  in  the  darkness.  The  raili  had  ceased,  but  the 
cold  dampness  seemed  to  cling  about  him,  knd  made  him  long 
for  the  fireside.  It  was  hard  for  the  poorold  man,  he  thought, 
to  spend  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  on  a  young  scapegrace  of 
a  nephew,  who  chose  to  assert  himself  even  at  this  tender 
age ;  but  he  was  deep  in  Harvey's  confidence,  and  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  help  siding  with  the  boy. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  Harviey  had  said  one  evening 
when  he  had  lain  on  the  rug,  with  Lassie  curled  up  into  a 
round  breathing  ball  beside  him,  ''  it  is  beastly  hard  lines  on 
a  fellow,  being  taken  away  from  Repton  and  put  among  all 
these  cads.  Gloden  says  I  must  make  the  best  of  it ;  but  if 
Uncle  Reuben  thinks  I  am  going  to  sell  books  over  the  coun- 
ter all  my  life,  he  is  mistaken.  I  would  run  away  and  go  on 
the  stage  first/' 

"  Well,  you  have  the  making  of  a  clown  in  you,"  had  been 
Reginald's  reply  to  this,  and  he  had  made  himself  very  witty 
at  Harvey's  expense.  But,  all  the  same,  he  had  felt  sorry  in 
his  heart  for  the  bright  little  fellow,  who  was  his  sister's 
darling,  and  had  led  such  a  happy  life. 

But  he  felt  more  at  ease  about  him  now.  Mr.  Carrick's 
eyes  were  open,  and  he  had  little  doubt  of  the  result;  and 
thereupon  he  put  Harvey  out  of  his  mind,  and  thought  of 
Gloden,  as  he  had  seen  her  last. 
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Would  she  be  still  at  her  needlework  ?  he  wondered.  And 
would  the  sudden  bright  smile  that  he  lored  come  to  her  face 
as  he  opened  the  dpor  ? 

When  he  had  been  absent  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  was  strange 
how  he  hungered  to  see  her  again.  There  was  something 
magnetic  in  her  power  over  him ;  the  mere  sound  of  her  low 
tones  made  a  thrill  pass  through  him.  The  strength  of  his 
passion  for  this  pale,  quiet  girl  with  the  clear  soft  eyes  filled 
him  with  awe  and  astonishment.  As  he  walked  up  the  ave- 
nue, he  looked  eagerly  up  at  the  window  of  the  west  room. 
The  curtains  were  still  undrawn,  and  the  soft  yellow  lamp- 
light streamed  out  into  the  darkness.  How  warm  and  home- 
like the  old  Hall  looked !  Then  he  started,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment a  slim  dark  figure  glided  into  the  bay.  He  could  see 
her  distinctly,  with  the  light  behind  her,  and  the  turn  of  her 
long  neck,  as  though  she  were  speaking  to  some  one  within 
the  room.  Gould  she  be  looking  for  him?  Yes;  she  had 
turned — he  could  see  her  face.  And  then  the  curtain  dropped 
from  her  hand. 

"  My  long  absence  has  made  her  uneasy,'*  thought  Regi- 
nald. ^'  Or  perhaps  Harvey  had  asked  her  to  look  out  for 
me ;"  and  then  he  raised  his  hand  to  the  bell.  As  it  pealed 
through  the  house,  Lassie  looked  up  from  the  rug  wit  a  joy- 
ous bark  of  welcome. 

^^  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  late,  Norton,"  observed  his  master 
in  cheery  tones. 

"  You  are  dreadfully  late,  Reg,"  echoed  a  familiar  voice ; 
and  Constance^s  lovely  face  beamed  on  him  from  the  library 
door. 


CHAPTER  XXX VII. 

"I  CANNOT  STAY  HERE  ANY  LONQER." 

**  Ro»,    His  hair  is  of  a  good  colonr. 

Celict^  An  excellent  eolour ;  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only  colour." — 
A*  You  Like  It. 

Reginald  was  conscious  of  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling 
as  he«aw  his  sister's  face.  It  was  as  though  a  cold  breath 
had  suddenly  tempered  his  enthusiasm ;  but  the  next  mo* 
in«nt  he  hated  himself  for  his  lukewarm  welcome. 
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"  My  dear  Constance,  what  on  earth  does  this  mean  ?''  had 
been  his  greeting  words ;  but  she  had  only  laughed,  and  kissed 
him  affectionately. 

"  Come  and  warm  yourself,  Reggie,"  she  said,  brightly. 
"  I  want  to  have  a  good  look  at  you." 

But  Keginald  only  glanced  at  his  splashed  gaiters  a  little 
doubtfully.  '^  I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen,  I  am  afraid.  The 
roads  were  horrible,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  one  could  not 
avoid  the  puddles." 

In  Lady  Car's  time  he  would  have  gone  up  straight  to  his 
dressing-room  after  having  warmed  himself  by  the  hall  fire ; 
but  Constance  had  no  mind  to  part  with  him  so  soon. 

"  Take  off  your  ulster,  and  never  mind  your  gaiters,"  she 
said,  comfortably.  "  It  is  too  late  for  tea,  of  eourse ;  Norton 
will  soon  ring  the  dressing-bell.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  a  nice  warm  before  you  dress." 

Then  he  followed  her  reluctantly  into  the  library. 

'"  Sit  down,  Reg  dear,"  shie  said,  pointing  to  a  chair  beside 
her.  Constance  was  still  in  her  walking-dress.  She  stood 
beside  him  for  a  moment,  smoothing  his  damp,  ruffled  hair 
with  her  warm,  soft  fingers,  "  You  dear  old  fellow,  are  you 
half  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to  see  you  ?" 

*^  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  have  you,  Con.  But  why  have 
yoii  taken  me  by  surprise  in  this  way  ?  When  you  last  wrote 
you  were  nursing  Ninian." 

"  Oh,  Ninian  is  all  right  again.  It  was  only  a  feverish 
cold,  after  all,  and  that  never  lasts  long  with  children.  Well, 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  came  off  so  suddenly.  Ha,rcourt  was 
obliged  to  go  down  to  Brighton.  Mrs.  Wyndham  is  ill,  and 
wanted  to  see  him,  and  Jos;^  begged  him  to  come  at  once ;  so 
it  came  into  my  head  that  I  would  run  down  here.  I  only 
planned  it  at  breakfast- time,  and  here  I  am." 

"But  you  might  have  sent  me  a  telegram" — in  a  slightly 
injured  voice.  Then  a  faint  surprise  was  visible  in  Mrs. 
Wyndham's  eyes ;  that  Reggie  would  not  be  overjoyed  to  see 
her  had  certainly  not  entered  her  head.  "  Not  that  I  mind, 
of  course,"  he  continued  hurriedly,  "  only  it  would  have  been 
more  comfortable.  Your  room  would  have  been  all  ready 
for  you,  and  now" — he  bit  his  lip — "  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Norton 
will  have  to  put  you  in  the  turret  room." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;"  and  Constance  coloured  slightly.  "  I 
have  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Norton,  and  she  tells  me  that  Miss 
Carrick  is  in  the  Reynolds  room  j  but  the  turret  room  will 
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do  very  nicely."  And  then  recovering  herself  as  she  saw  a 
vexed  look  on  her  brother's  face,  she  continued  cheerfully, 
"  It  will  be  the  first  time  I  have  ever  slept  out  of  my  old 
room." 

"  We  were  obliged  to  put  Harvey  there,  you  know^  Con; 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

**  Oh,  of  course,  dear,  and  you  did  very  rightly.  And  how 
thankful  you  must  be  that  he  is  recovering  so  nicely,  poor 
little  fellow  I  It  must  have  been  a  very  trying  time  for  you, 
Keg.     I  did  so  long  to  come  down  and  help  you." 

"  Oh,  we  got  on  all  right.  Mrs.  Norton  is  good  in  an 
emergency.  We  were  terribly  anxious  at  first,  and  so  was 
Parry ;  but  now  he  is  able  to  sit  up j  and  begins  to  look  like 
himself." 

"  How  delighted  his  sister  must  be,  and  Mrs.  Carrickl 
They  must  be  very  grateful  to  you,  Reggie,  for  all  your 
kindness." 

Then  he  gave  an  abrupt  laugh.  "  I  don't  quite  see  whei:e 
the  kindness  comes  in.  As  the  boy  was  taken  ill  here,  I 
suppose  we  were  obliged  to  keep  him.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  nursing." 

^^  No ;  but  all  the  same,  you  must  have  been  put  to  great 
inconvenience.  Mrs.  Norton  has  been  telling  me  about  every- 
thing, and  how  the  tapestry  room  has  been  given  up  for  the 
use  of  the  nurses.  She  certainly  could  not  have  arranged 
better,  as  I  told  her.  And  she  says  it  was  your  wish  that 
Miss  Carrick  should  have  the  Reynolds  room." 

"  I  thought  she  would  be  near  her  brother,"  returned 
Reginald,  feeling  as  though  some  explanation  were  demanded  ; 
and  then  he  remembered  that  the  bachelor's  room  was  still 
closer. 

But  Constance  took  no  notice  of  his  momentary  confusion. 
'^  It  was  so  like  Reg,"  she  thought,  ^'  to  make  no  distinction. 
He  would  treat  Mrs.  Carrick's  niece  with  the  same  consider- 
ation as  he  would  a  duchess." 

"  There  is  the  dressing-bell,'*  she  said,  rising  from  her  seat, 
with  her  plush  mantle  dropping  from  her  shoulders.  "You 
look  so  tired,  Reg  dear,  but  you  will  be  better  after  dinner ;" 
and  then  they  went  upstairs  together. 

Reginald  dared  not  enter  the  sick-room  in  his  damp, 
muddy  condition.  He  looked  longingly  at  the  closed  door 
a&  he  passed.  He  must  make  haste  over  his  dressing, 
and  then  perhaps  he  could,  secure  a  few  quiet  minutes  with 
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Glodcn.  But  as  lie  opened  hifl  door,  he  came  face  to  face 
with  Constance. 

'''  I  have  not  changed  my  dress  this  evening,  dear/^  she 
said,  apologetically.  "  Bridget  had  no  time  to  unpack  my 
things,  and  the  room  was  so  cold.  The  fire  is  burning  up 
nicely  now,  and  it  will  be  all  right  by  bedtime.*' 

^^  It  is  your  own  fault.  Con ;  you  ought  to  have  tele- 
graphed. Mrs.  Norton  has  had  no  time  to  make  you  com- 
fortable." 

Reginald's  tone  was  a  little  unsympathetic,  but  Constance's 
-appearance  at  that  moment  annoyed  him.  She  would  expect 
him  to  go  down  with  her.  Yes,  of  cour&e;  she  was  waiting 
for  him,  and  there  was  a  reproachful  expression  in  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

^  I  don't  think  you  are  half  glad  to  see  me,  Reg,"  she  said, 
passing  her  hand  through  his  arm,  '^  or  you  would  not  scold 
me  a  second  time  for  not  sending  a  telegram." 

Then  Reginald  felt  as  though  he  were  a  brute.  <^  You 
must  not  say  such  things,  Con,"  he  returned,  pressing  her 
liand  more  closely  to  his  side.  "  Have  I  ever  in  my  life  been 
sorry  to  see  you  ?"     And  Constance  was  instantly  mollified. 

After  all,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  glad  that  he  should 
not  have  to  eat  his  dinner  in  solitude.  Constance  had 
so  much  to  tell  him ;  it  was  so  pleasant  to  meet  her  eyes  as 
she  beamed  at  him  between  the  lights  and  flowers.  Just  for 
the  first  moment  he  had  felt  things  would  be  spoiled  for 
him  ;  but,  after  all,  how  could  Constance,  his  sweet-tempered, 
affectionate  Con,  interfere  with  his  comfort  ?  She  would  be 
as  good  as  possible  to  Gloden.  And  then  he  remembered, 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  that  Mrs.  Carriek  would  be  spending 
the  next  day  at  Grantham.  Somehow  he  dreaded  Constance 
seeing  her  homely  little  figure,  in  the  old  red  shawl,  moving 
about  the  west  room. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Felix  lately  ?"  he  asked,  forcing 
himself  with  difficulty  out  of  a  reverie,  when  the  dessert- 
dishes  had  been  handed  round,  and  Norton  and  his  subordi- 
nate had  left  the  room. 

<^0h  yes;  we  have  seen  him  nearly  every  evening  since 
Violet  has  been  with  us.  She  is  at  the  Greshams'  now. 
Violet  is  looking  so  well,  dear ;  I  think  being  in  town  suits 
her.     It  is  so  deadly  dull  for  her  at  the  Gate  House." 

"  I  saw  Miss  Wentworth  in  the  town  this  afternoon,"  ob- 
served Reginald.    "  She  had  been  calling  on  the  Logans  and 
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Parrys.  She  says  Mrs.  Winter  is  far  from  well,  and  that  she 
had  been  asking  the  doctor  td  cicrme  over  and  see  her.  I 
thought  she  looked  a  trifle  anxious  as  she  spoke.  I  should 
think  Violet  ought  to  come  home  if  her  mother  is  not 
well." 

Constatice  brightened  up  at  this  speech.  It  really  looked 
as  though  Reg  missed  Violet,  and  wanted  her  back.  Well, 
it  would  do  him  no  harm  to  miss  her  a  little  longer ;  it  did 
not  do  to  make  things  too  easy  for  him.  A  little  difficulty 
would  make  him  far  more  anxious  to  secure  her ;  so  she 
imswered,  quietly,— 

"  Mrs.  Winter  is  always  ailing  more  of  less,  and  I  dare  say 
the  cold  thaw  tries 'her.  Violet  cannot  well  come  liome  be- 
fore the  Gourtenay«'  ball.  You  know  Fred.  Courtenay  is  a 
cousin  of  Violet's,  and  he  is  coming  of  age  on  the  twenty- 
ninth;  it  will  be  a  grand  affair,  Felix  says.  Violet  made 
him  promise  to  go  too,  though  he  hates  those  big  dances." 

"I  used  to  like  them  myself,"  returned  Beginald,  care- 
lessly, as  he  cracked  his  filberts. 

"Oh,  you  and  Felix  ?ire  different  people,"  replied  Con- 
stance, with  a  sigh,  as  she  thought  of  Gabrielle ;  "  but  it  is 
so  like  Felix  to  forget  himself  and  to  give  other  people 
pleasure^  Violet  told  him  that  she  would  have  to  dance 
with  a  \Gb  of  empty-headed  boys,  and  that  a  little  rational 
conversation  towards  the  end  of  the  evening  would  be  re- 
freshing, antl  so  he  said  he  would  go.  I  went  with  Violet 
to  choose  her  new  dress^  and  I  think  she  will  look  lovely  in 
it.  It  is  that  pale  pink  that  is  so  delicate,  like  the  inside  of 
a  blush  rose.     What  are  you  smiling  at,  Reggie  ?" 

But  at  this  question  the  colour  mounted  to  Reginald's 
forehead.  He  had  been  thinking,  as  he  listened  to  Con- 
stance's description,  how  well  Glbden  Carrick  would  look  in 
pale  pink. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  teturned,  hastily.  "  These  filberts  are 
not  good ;  I  have  just  come  upon  a  maggot.  Where  shall 
we  have  our  coffee  to-night  ?  If  they  have  not  lighted  the 
drawing-room  fire,  we  will  go  back  to  the  library." 

"Oh  yes ^,  the  library  will  be  far  warmer,"  replied  Con- 
stance, shivering  a  little  as  she  drew  a  white  fleecy  wrap 
round  her.  **  It  is  much  colder  here  than  in  London." 
Then,  as  they  went  out  into  the  hall  together,  she  said, 
doubtfully,  "  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  see  Harvey  to-night  ?" 

"Certainly  not" — with  decision.     "  But  that  reminds  me" 
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— ^glancing  up  at  the  clock — ^^  that  I  must  just  ran  up  and 
bid  him  good-night,  before  he  goes  to  sleep." 

"Very  well;  but  don't  be  long,"  returned  Constance. 
And  Reginald  ran  lightly  up  the  staircase. 

"  What  a  boy  he  is  still !"  thought  his  sister,  as  she  sank 
into  her  favourite  low  chair.  "  I  think  Reggie  will  never 
be  as  old  and  staid  as  other  people.  But  how  well  he  looks  I 
I  never  thought  Reg  was  half  so  good-looking,  but  he  is 
positively  handsome  to-night     If  only  Vi  were  here  I" 

And  then  Constance  began  castle-building  as. usual,  with 
those  delightful  aerial  bricks  that  bring  down  no  dust  or 
noise  in  their  ruin.  Oh,  these  wonderful  Chateaux  d'Es- 
pagne,  with  their  visionary  towers  and  turrets  lifting  up 
their  heads  to  the  clouds,  baseless,  unsubstantial,  but  su- 
premely beautiful,  and  bathed  in  ^'  that  light  that  was  never 
on  land  or  sea"  !  How  few  of  us  have  not  essayed  the  airy 
architecture  1  For  life  at  times  seems  sadly  dull  and  prosaic. 
As  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  tells  us — 

*^  Life  treads  on  life,  and  heart  on  heart; 
They  press  too  close  in  church  and  mart 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart  '/* 

and  the  real  and  the  actual  and  the  commonplace  weigh 
heavily  on  us  until  our  very  thoughts  seem  dingy ;  and  so 
the  atmosphere  grows  foggy,  and  our  daily  life  looks  like  a 
ploughed  field  with  uniform  furrows  of  duty,  and  the  sky  is 
grey  and  interminable.  Then  we  wave  our  wand ;  our  eyes 
close.  When  we  open  them  we  are  in  the  streets  of  a 
strange  city.  There  are  gorgeous  buildings,  lakes  shimmer- 
ing in  moonlight  or  sunshine,  gaily  dressed  people  with 
smiling  faces,  who  greet  us  and  pass  on.  ^'  What  are  the 
Arabian  Nights  to  these  ?"  we  say.  But  as  we  gaze  there 
is  a  change.  The  glittering  buildings  are  overthrown,  the 
faces  vanish,  the  landscape  is  a  blank,  and  we  are  treading 
wearily  up  the  steep  furrows,  too  sick  at  heart  to  wave  the 
magic  wand  again.  Useless  as  the  mirage  to  the  thirsty 
traveller  are  these  empty  visions  of  the  soul,  that  only  in- 
crease its  hunger  after  true  happiness ;  and  in  our  lonely 
and  unsatisfied  hours  we  should  do  well  to  take  Thoreau's 
noble  words  to  our  hearts :  "  We  will  remember  within  what 
walls  we  lie,  and  understand  that  this  level  life  too  has  its 
summit ;  and  why  from  the  mountain-top  the  deepest  valleys 
have  a  tinge  of  blue ;  that  there-  is  elevation  in  every  hour, 
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as  no  part  of  the  eartli  is  so  low  tliat  the  heavens  may  not 
be  seen  from,  and  we  have  only  to  stand  on  the  summit  pf 
an  hour  to  command  an  uninterrupted  horizon." 

^^  No  part  of  the  earth  is  so  low  that  the  heavens  may  not 
be  seen  from."  A  whole  sermon  lies  in  that  sentence,  spoken 
by  the  hermit  of  Walden. 

Unconscious  of  his  sister's  dreams,  Reginald  crossed  the 
passage  with  light  springy  steps ;  but  before  he  could  knock 
at  the  door,  Gloden  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

^^  Hush  !  he  is  asleep.  You  are  so  late,"  she  said,  a  little 
reproachfully.  "  He  wanted  to  see  you^  and  was  so  disap- 
pointed, poor  boy  I" 

"  I  could  not  come  before,"  he  returned,  quickly.  "  Walk 
up  and  down  the  corridor  with  me  a  moment — I  want  to 
speak  to  you ;  unless  we  go  into  the  tapestry  room." 

"  I  was  just  going  there ;  Aunt  Clemency  is  waiting  for 
me. 

But  his  only  answer  was  to  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  and 
turn  her  lightly  towards  the  staircase. 

*'''  Let  us  walk  a  little.  You  shall  go  to  her  directly ;  but 
I  have  not  spoken  to  you  to-day.  Do  you  know  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Wyndham,  has  come  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  glancing  at  him  a  moment  as  the  light 
from  the  hall  lamp  fell  on  his  face ;  "  Mrs.  Norton  told  us. 
You  must  be  very  glad  to  have  her.'' 

"Yes,  for  some  things.  I  am  not  over  fond  of  my  own 
company,  but  I  think  we  were  very  comfortable  as  we  were. 
What  have  you  been  doing  to-day,  Miss  Carrick  ?  I  suppose 
you  and  Harvey  did  not  miss  me  much  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  Harvey  did  miss  you,"  she  replied,  turning 
her  neck  aside  with  that  quick  shy  movement  he  knew  so 
well,  for  there  was  something  almost  caressing  in  Reginald's 
voice.  "  He  grumbled  a  good  deal  when  he  found  you  did 
not  return,  and  set  me  to  watch  at  the  window  for  a  long 
time." 

"  I  saw  you,"  he  replied,  feeling  a  momentary  disappoint- 
ment that  she  had  not  stood  there  of  her  own  accord.  "! 
could  see  vour  figure  and  your  hand  distinctly.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  as  I  walked  up  the  avenue,  and  how  dull 
you  must  be.  You  have  not  been  out  for  nearly  a  week, 
and  that  is  why  you  are  looking  so  pale  to-night." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am  pale  at  all,"  she  said,  trying  to 
laugh ;  "  and  the  weather  has  been  so  bad.     If  it  would 
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only  clear  up,  Griff  and  I  would  walk  into  Grantham.  I 
Want  to  see  Miss  Logan ;  and  I  might  go  as  far  as  the  Gate 
House,  to  find  out  if  Miss  Winter  has  returned." 

"  She  is  not  coming  back  just  now ;  I  can  tell  jou  as 
muqh  as  that.  She  is  staying  in  town  for  the  Courtenay 
ball,  on  the  twenty-fifth." 

^^  Yes ;  but  there  are.  some  books  that  I  ought  to  take 
back,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the  walk  to  the  Gate  House, 
and  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Winter  will  be  glad  to  see  me.  She  ia 
so  nice  to  me  now.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  very  fond  of  Miss 
Wentworth,  but  as  she  treats  me  ciyilly  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain." 

'^  Oh,  she  is  a  worthy  creature ;  I  have  rather  a  respect 
for  her  myself,"  returned  Reginald,  who  was  disposed  to. 
think  well  of  an  old  friend.  ^^  When  shall  you  go  to  the 
Gate  House,  Miss  Carrick  ?  To-morrow  you  will  not  be 
able  to  leave  Harvey." 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not ;  but  perhaps  the  ne^t  day." 

And  thereupon  Beginald  began  thinking  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  if  he  were  walking  with  Lassie  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gate  House,  and  he  were  to  see  her  coming  along  the 
road.  But  at  this  moment  Gloden  held  out  her  hand  and 
wished  him  good-night. 

"  Your  sister  will  be  wondering  what  has  become  of  you," 
she  said,  quietly,  "  and  Aunt  Clemency  will  be  waiting  for 
me.  Please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Wyndham.  She  was 
very  kind  to  me  once,  and  I  shall  like  to  see  her  again." 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  1"  he  said,  deprecatingly ; 
"  and  there  is  nothing  that  you  have  to  do  to-night." 

But  Gloden  was  firm.  It  was  very  pleasant,  it  was  more 
than  pleasant,  to  be  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  well- 
lighted,  wide  corridor  in  this  friendly  way  with  Mr.  Lorimer, 
and  to  hear  him  speaking  to  her  in  that  kind  voice,  but  if 
Mrs.  Wyndham  were  to  come  up-stairs,  would  she  not  be 
surprised  to  see  them  together  ?  No ;  it  was  time  for  her 
to  go  back  to  Aunt  Clemency. 

^^  Good-night,"  she  said,  softly,  as  she  put  her  hand  in  his. 
"  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  your  sister  to-morrow." 

And  Beginald  felt  himself  dismissed. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  bring  her  up  to  see  you  and  Harvey," 
he  said,  going  down  a  step  or  two,  and  then  looking  up  at 
her  as  she  stood  there  a  moment. 

How  often  Gloden  recalled  that  little  scene  afterwards  I*— 
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tlie  broad  staircase  and  the  warm  spaeious  hall  below^  and 
E^ginald  looking  up  at  her  with  that  bright  deprecatory 
cimile  on  his  face,  and  a  halo  of  lamplight  round  his  fair 
ha.ir.  How  often,  through  the  days  that  followed,  she  re- 
membered, that  kind  look ! 

She  drew  back  with  a  faint  blush,  and  resumed  her  walk. 
She  was  in  no  mood  for  Aunt  Clemency's  placid  talk  at  that 
moment.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  and  to  think  what  that 
look  meant^  and  why  there  was  such  a  glow  in  Reginald's 
^yes  when  he  looked  at  her  now.  He  had  always  been  good 
to  her,  but  now  there  was  a  gentleness  in  his  voice  and 
manner  that  seemed  to  draw  her  towards   him.     Was  it 

possible But  here  Gloden  checked  hersdf,  and  walked 

on  faster. 

"  I  will  not  think  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  ind^nantly. 
"  It  is  not  maidenly,  or  right.  He  has  said  or  done  nothing 
to  put  such  a  thought  in  my  head.  It  is  his  nature  to  be 
kind;  he  is  getting  used  to  me,  and  treats  me  as  an  old 
friend."  But  though  Gloden  tried  to  convince  herself  that 
Reginald's  persistent  kindness  meant  nothing,  an  inward 
voice  made  itself  heard — 

"He  is  beginning  to  love  you,  and  you  know  it.  You 
have  seen  that  look  in  Ewen  Logan's  eyes.  Take  care  of 
your  own  heart,  or  trouble  will  come  to  you.  Reuben  Car- 
rick'fi  ^iece  is  no  fit  match  for  the  master  of  Silcote  Hall." 

"  You  look  tired,  Gloden,"  observed  Mrs.  Carrick,  when 
the  girl  at  last  joined  her.  "  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself,  my  dear  ?" 

"I  have  been  walking  up  and  down  the  corridor  to  give 
myself  exercise.  I  should  like  to  walk  miles  to-night,  I  am 
so  restless.  Aunt  Clemency" — standing  beside  her  a  moment 
— "  how  long  do  you  think  we  shall  stay  here — I  mean,  be-- 
fore  Harvey  can  be  removed  to  Grantham?" 

Mrs.  Carrick  put  down  her  knitting-needles  and  looked  at 
her  niece  a  little  anxiously.  There  was  a  strained,  worried 
tone  in  the  girl's  voice. 

"  We  will  ask  Dr.  Parry,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  Perhaps  he 
will  give  us  leave  to  take  Harvey  home  in  another  week  or 
so.  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  trouble 
Mr.  Lorimer  a  day  longer  than  necessary ;  and  you  are  right 
there,  for,  though  he  has  been  as  kind  as  kind,  he  will  be 
glad  to  have  his  house  to  himself  again." 

"  Of  course  he  will" — in  a  low,  vehement  voice — "  and  we 
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have  no  right  to  be  such  a  burden  on  him.  We  are  taking 
up  all  the  best  rooms,  and  are  waited  upon  as  though  we 
were  princesses.  Aunt  Clemency" — kneeling  down  beside 
her,  and. putting  her  arms  on  the  table — ^^  I  don't  think  it  is 
good  for  me  to  be  here ;  it  enervates  me  somehow.  I  am 
not  like  you.  I  love  luxury,  and  soft  living,  and  beautiful 
rooms.  It  is  my  nature  to  like  them,  and  I  cannot  help  my- 
self." Gloden's  cheeks  were  burning,  and  her  head  went 
down  on  her  hands  as  she  spoke.  '^  It  is  no  use  for  me  to 
pretend  to  be  better  than  I  am,  and  $tll  these  things  are  of 
consequence  to  me.  I  hate  to  live  without  them,  and  being 
here  will  make  it  all  the  worse  to  go  back." 

It  was  an  honest  confession  and  a  true  one ;  and,  though 
it  pained  Clemency  to  hear  it,  the  eternal  youth  within  her 
helped  her  to  respond. 

"  I  understand  how  you  feel,  Gloden  my  dear,"  she  said, 
stroking  her  hair  with  motherly  touches.  '^  Market  Street 
will  seem  twice  as  humble  when  you  go  back  to  it.  It  won't 
be  the  home  to  you  that  it  is  to  me ;  and  that  is  natural,  for 
where  Keuben  is,  and  where  my  children  have  been  bem  and 
died,  must  be  better  than  any  other  place  on  earth  to  me. 
And  sometimes,"  she  continued,  dropping  her  voice  as  though 
she  were  touching  sacred  ground,  "  I  have  put  up  a  prayer 
that  I  may  never  leave  it  until  I  am  called  to  stand  in  the 
streets  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  for  even  the  stones  of  the 
back  yard  where  Davie  played  are  dear  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Aunt  Clemency,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  forget  Eltringham,  though  I  have  not  thought  of  it  so 
much  since  I  have  been  here.  Then  will  you  speak  to  Dr. 
Parry,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  so  dull  for  Uncle  Keuben,  and 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  must  want  his  house  to  himself,  and  ask 
him  how  soon  it  will  be  safe  to  move  Harvey  ?" 

"  I  am  thinking  that  Harvey  will  be  ill  pleased  if  he  hears 
me  say  that." 

'*  We  cannot  help  that,"  returned  Gloden,  firmly.  "  Mr. 
Lorimer  must  not  be  sacrificed  any  longer.  It  is  ungenerous ; 
it  is  mean  to  take  advantage  of  his  goodness  to  us.  We 
must  spare  him  all  the  more  because  he  does  not  spare  him- 
self; and  you  must  tell  Harvey  this." 

"  Yes ;  and  we  will  see  what  Dr.  Parry  says,  and  be  guided 
by  his  advice.     But  if  he  tells  us  that  we  must  stop  longer  ?" 

"  But  he  must  not  tell  us  that,"  she  returned,  a  little 
wildly.     "  It  is  not  good  for  Uncle  Reuben  to  be  so  long 
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alone.  I  shall  have  to  go  to  him,  and  leave  you  with  Har- 
vey. I  cannot  stay  here  any  longer ;  it  is  bad  for  me'.  Ah  I 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  mean ;  but  I  must  go  back  and 
work,  and  forget  it  all." 

Then  a  sudden  comprehension  of  the  girl's  meaning  came 
to  Clemency,  and  there  was  a  great  softness  in  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  fash  yourself,  my  dearie,"  she  said,  tenderly. 
"  You  have  a  strong,  brave  heart,  and  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.  If  Parry  says  Harvey  can't  be  moved 
yet,  you  shall  go  to  Market  Street  and  look  after  my  Reuben, 
.  while  I  bide  here  with  Harvey.  Mr.  Lorimer  knows  the 
world,  and  he'll  see  that  you  could  not  be  the  one  to  stay; 
he'll  understand  that  fast  enough.  There,  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it  till  I  have  spoken  to  Parry ;"  and  she  kissed 
Gloden's  forehead,  and  then  rolled  up  her  knitting. 

"  Poor  child !"  she  said  to  herself,  when  Gloden  had  gone 
off  to  her  room.  "  I  have  had  my  doubts  more  than  once 
when  I  have  seen  him  looking  at  her.  She  is  afraid  of  her- 
self, and  she  is  afraid  of  him.  Whatever  Parry  says,  I  must 
get  her  away  from  here.  For  the  squire  is  like  a  cat  in  the 
dairy  looking  for  the  cream ;  he  is  always  after  her,  and 
treading  so  soft  that  one  can  hardly  hear  him.  As  I  tell 
Keuben,  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  if  there  is  a  cure  for 
the  heartache." 

Meanwhile  Gloden  Was  looking  sorrowfully  at  her  own  pale 
face  in  the  heavily  carved  glass,  yet  without  seeing  it.  "I 
think  she  understands,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and  will  help 
me.  By  telling  her  I  have  burned  my  ships.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  stay  now,  however  strongly  I  may  be  tempted. 
He  will  think  me  unkind ;  but  that  is  better  than  making 
him  miserable.  If — if  he  is  beginning  to  care  for  me" — a 
sob  rose  in  her  throat,  but  she  checked  it — "  I  must  help 
him  and  myself  by  doing  the  right  thing,  even  if  it  pains  me 

to  do  it;   and  perhaps "     And  here,  though  she  was 

alone,  the  hot  colour  came  to  her  face.  Market  Street  was 
not  a  hundred  miles  away.  If  he  were  in  earnest,  if  he  were 
not  amusing  himself  with  a  pleasant  friendship  that  meant 
nothing,  he  could  come  to  her  there.  ^'  And  perhaps  he  will 
come,"  whispered  the  voice  within  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

HISS   WENTWOETH   BEC0MK6   UNEASY. 

''  We  are  easily  consoled  at  the  misfortunes  of  oar  friends  when  they 
enable  as  to  prove  our  tenderness/' — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Miss  Wentworth  was  growing  secretly  uneasy ;  she  was 
convinced  that  Mrs.  Winter  was  more  ailing  than  usual. 
She  had  always  heen  lethargic  and  indisposed  for  mental  and 
bodily  exertion,  but  she  had  never  seemed  so  listless  and  dull. 
There  was  a  dwindled  look  about  her,  and  she  showed  a  dis- 
position to  fret  over  trifles. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  friend  strove  to  rouse  her ;  nothing 
interested  her.  She  sat  huddled  in  shawls  orer  the  fire,  sel- 
dom opening  her  lips  except  in  peevish  complaints. 

'^  You  had  better  keep  her  as  warm  as  you  can/'  Dr. 
Parry  had  said.  **  The  cold  tries  her ;  her  heart  is  very 
weak,  and  she  has  no  vitality.  I  will  come  and  see  her 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  What  has  become  of  Miss  Violet? 
She  ought*  to  cheer  her  mother  up ;  she  is  too  low  down 
altogether." 

"  Dr.  Parry  says  there  is  no  use  in  your  coming  downstairs, 
Amy,"  observed  Miss  Wentworth,  briskly,  when  she  re- 
entered the  room.  "  He  will  have  it  that  there  are  too  many 
draughts  with  all  the  sitting-rooms  opening  into  each  other, 
and  that  you  will  be  far  more  snug  up  here." 

But  the  invalid  objected  to  this  prudent  advice,  "  It  is  . 
quite  as  warm  in  the  red  room,  Theresa,"  she  said  fretfully ; 
"  and  I  always  wrap  myself  up  when  I  go  downstairs.  I  hate 
sitting  in  a  bed-room,  even  with  that  screen  round  the  bed. 
I  shall  sleep  all  the  better  for  the  change  of  room."  And 
she  persisted  in  disregarding  the  doctor's  orders,  in  spite  of 
Miss  Wentworth's  remonstrances. 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  you,  Amy,"  she  said  that 
evening,  in  her  harsh,  vibrating  voice,  but  there  was  anxious 
tenderness  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  ^^  You  don't  seem  ta 
mind  what  any  one  says.  You  never  used  to  be  so  bent  on 
taking  your  own  way." 

But  Mrs.  Winter  made  no  reply  to  this.  Though  the 
atmosphere  of  the  red  room  felt  like  a  hothouse,  with  the 
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immense  fire  and  standard  lamps,  and  heavy  plush  curtains 
shutting  out  every  vestige  of  draught,  Mrs.  Winter  still 
seemed  chilly,  and  shivered  in  her  luxurious  nest  of  Indian 
shawls. 

"  Dr.  Parry  says  I  ought  to  have  Violet  home,"  she  ohserved 
by-and-by,  fingering  the  fringe  of  her  shawl  with  restless 
fingers.  '^  He  says  I  want  cheerfulness.,  Violet  never  used 
to  stay  away  like  this." 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  have  her  back  just  now  ?" 
asked  Miss  Wentworth,  in  a  meaning  tone.  ^^  You  know 
what  Constance  said  in  her  last  letter,  and  there  is  Fred  Cour- 
tenay's  coming  of  age,  and  she  has  got  a  new  dress  and  all." 

And  Mrs.  Winter  said  nothing  more  about  her  daughter's 
return  that  evening.  But  a  day  or  two  after  the  news  of 
Harvey's  illness  had  reached  the  Gate  House,  she  questioned 
Miss  Wentworth  a  little  anxiously  about  the  Carricks. 

"  They  are  still  at  the  Hall,  are  they  not,  Theresa  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  returned  her  friend ;  "  and  in  my  opinion 
they  are  likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  I  should  say  the 
Carricks  are  having  a  fine  time  of  it.  Reginald  may  well 
call  it  Liberty  Hall.  It  is  enough  to  bring  poor  Lady  Car 
out  of  her  grave,  to  have  such  goings  on." 

"  It  is  not  Keginald's  fault,"  replied  Mrs.  Winter,  with 
more  animation  than  usual.  ^^  How  could  he  help  himself, 
with  that  poor  boy  at  death's  door  ?  But  I  can't  help  wor- 
rying about  it,  Tessie ;  it  keeps  me  awake  at  night,  thinking 
of  that  Gloden  Carrick  up  at  the  hall  all  these  weeks;" 

"  What  have  you  got  in  your  head  now.  Amy  ?"  asked  her 
friend,  in  genuine  surprise,  for  this  was  a  new  fancy.  "  I 
thought  you  were  quite  easy  in  your  mind  about  Reginald. 
Constance  told  us  that  he  was  paying  Violet  marked  atten- 
tion, and  that  every  one  was  noticing  it." 

"  Ah  !  but  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip,"  returned  Mrs.  Winter,  fretfully.  "  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  seeing  Violet  at  the  Hall.  She  is  eight  and  twenty,  Tes- 
sie, and  it  is  time  she  was  settled.  My  health  is  not  so  good 
as  it  was,  and  I  should  like  to  see  her  Reginald's  wife  before 
I  am  taken.  You  two  would  never  get  on  together  unless  I 
were  here  to  keep  the  peace." 

"  We  should  be  like  poker  and  tongs,  and  want  the  shovel 
to  separate  us,"  replied  Miss  Wentworth,  grimly. 

But  Mrs.  Winter  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  smile  at  the 
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jest.  "  You  are  always  telling  me  that  Violet  is  going  off 
and  losing  her  freshness,"  she  went  on,  pursuing  her  own 
line  of  thought,  "  hut  Constance  says  she  is  prettier  than 
ever.  Gloden  Carrick  has  no  good  looks— at  least,  she  is  too 
pale  and  stiff-looking  for  my  taste — hut  I  noticed  at  those 
musical  At  Homes  when  she  was  playing,  that  Reginald 
never  took  his  eyes  off  her,  and  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  he  admires  her." 

"  Well,  why  should  he  not  admire  her  ?"  returned  Miss 
Wentworth,  rather  irritated  hy  this.  "  There  is  no  need  for 
him  to  he  hlind  to  the  merits  of  other  girls  hecause  he  hap- 
pens to  he  in  love  with  Violet.  If  he  has  any  eyes  in  his 
head,  he  must  know  that  Gloden  Carrick  cannot  hold  a  can- 
dle to  Violet." 

"  Still,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  Violet  were  hack,  and 
then  we  could  have  Reginald  over  here." 

But  Miss  Wentworth  pooh-poohed  this  idea.  Amy  was 
always  so  full  of  ridiculous  fancies.  Even  if  Violet  were  to 
return  to-morrow,  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  Reginald 
would  never  he  ahle  to  find  his  way  to  the  Gate  House.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  disappoint  the  Courtenays ;  and  what 
was  the  good  of  paying  ten  guineas  for  a  new  dress  if  it  was 
not  to  be  worn  ?  Violet  was  enjoying  herself,  and  it  would  be 
very  selfish  to  recall  her  for  a  nervous  whim.  And  Miss 
Wentworth's  common  sense  was  so  crushing  that  Mrs.  Winter 
was  silenced. 

"  Your  mother  is  rather  ailing,  and  I  got  Dr.  Parry  to  see 
her,"  was  all  she  wrote  to  Violet.  "  He  says  the  severe 
weather  tries  her,  and  that  we  must  keep  her  as  warm  as 
possible." 

Violet  shrugged  her  shoulders  over  Theresa's  letter. 

"  Cousin  Tess  always  fusses  if  mother's  finger  aches,"  she 
said  to  Constance.  ^^  I  dare  say  she  is  much  as  usual.  How 
can  any  one  enjoy  good  health  if  they  take  no  exercise,  and 
live  in  hot  rooms  ?  Mother  wants  rousing  and  taking  out  of 
herself." 

Violet  had  never  been  in  better  spirits.  She  was  very 
dependent  on  her  friends  and  environment  for  happiness.  She 
was  going  from  one  pleasant  house  to  another,  and  was  fitted 
and  caressed  to  her  heart's  content.  She  had  enjoyed  Reg- 
inald's society,  and  they  were  on  their  old  intimate  footing ; 
and  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Felix  Hamerton,  and  the 
old  quartette  had  been  very  happy  together. 
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Once  or  twice  Miss  Wentworth's  conscience  pricked  her, 
when  she  saw  her  friend's  pinched  face  and  anxious  expresr 
sion.  "  I  will  write  to  Violet  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  her 
mother  wants  her,"  she  would  say  to  herself;  but  on  the 
next  day  Mrs.  Winter  would  revive  and  seem  a  little  more 
cheerful,  and  then  she  thought  that  she  would  put  off  writ- 
ing for  another  day  or  so. 

Mrs.  Winter  was  always  talking  about  Violet  now,  and 
when  she  and  Miss  Wentworth  sat  together  in  the  red  draw- 
ing-room of  an  evening,  when  only  a  falling  coal  or  the  nib- 
bling of  mice  behind  the  skirting-board  broke  the  silence  of 
the  Gate  House,  she  would  go  back  to  old  days,  when  Violet 
was  a  happy,  romping  child,  and  she  wduld  tell  Theresa  anec- 
dotes about  her  cleverness,  and  her  father's  fondness  for  her, 
breaking  off  with  a  sigh. 

Miss  Wentworth  used  to  listen  with  praiseworthy  patience. 
She  never  checked  these  endless  stories  that  were  always 
cropping  up  now.  If  it  made  Amy  happy  to  remember  the 
baby  Violet  in  her  blue  shoes,  walking  unsteadily  among  the 
daisies,  she  would  try  not  to  look  bored  ;  but  now  and  then 
a  puzzled  expression  would  come  into  her  eyes,  and  she  would 
put  down  her  crochet. 

^'  What  makes  you  always  talk  about  Violet  when  she  was 
a  baby  ?"  she  said  once.  '^  I  should  think  she  must  be  more 
to  you  now." 

But  a  wistful  look  came  to  Mrs.  Winter^s  face,  and  for  a 
moment  she  did  not  answer. 

"  A  mother  always  remembers  her  baby,"  she  said  at  last. 
'<  I  like  to  think  of  the  time  when  there  was  never  a  word 
between  us,  and  I  could  say  what  I  l^ked  without  fear  of  an 
impatient  answer.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
Tessie — ^that  Violet  has  always  been  masterful ;  but  I  will 
not  have  you  always  flinging  that  in  my  face.  It  was  my 
fault  as  well  as  hers.  A  weak  mother  makes  an  overbearing 
daughter.  I  know  that  now.  Last  night  I  was  dreaming 
that  Marmaduke  was  sitting  on  the  lawn  with  me,  just  by  the 
big  cedar,  and  I  had  on  my  white  dress — he  always  liked  to 
see  me  in  white — and  Violet  was  playing  between  us.  She 
had    her  puppy  and    a   ball,  and    Marmaduke  was  saying 

What  was  he  saying?"  and  Mrs.  Winter  looked  a 

little  bewildered. 

"  I  know  what  I  say,"  interposed  her  friend,  vigorously — 
<'  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  take  your  draught  and  go  to  bed. 
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Gome,  I  won't  haye  yon  sitting  trp  later.  I  neyer  dreamt 
much  myself/'  went  on  Theresa.  "  I  don't  hold  with  dreams ; 
they  are  tiresome  things.  You  are  always  in  some  ridicnlous 
position  or  other.  Riding  on  a  elothes-horse  instead  of  yonr 
hrown  mare ;  or  swimming  in  a  yard  or  two  of  seaweed,  and 
making  believe  that  you  are  in  the  open  sea ;  or  going  to  an 
evening  party  in  your  night  dress  and  slippers,  with  perhaps 
an  umbrella  under  your  arm,  till  you  could  laugh  with  vexa- 
tion when  you  wake.  Let  me  help  you  upstairs ;  there  is  no 
need  to  ring  for  Harriet.'^  And  there  was  no  lack  of  tender- 
ness in  the  way  she  supported  the  invalid. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  about  her,''  thought  Miss  Wentworth, 
when  she  left  her  for  the  night.  "  She  is  losing  flesh  every 
day.  I  told  Dr.  Parry  so,  and  he  did  not  contradict  me. 
This  fretfulness  is  new,  too ;  Amy  was  always  so  sweet- 
tempered  and  easy  to  manage  ;"  and  Miss  Wentworth's  face 
worked  a  little.  With  all  her  faults  and  want  of  tact,  she 
had  given  her  friend  a  life's  devotion.  *^  Violet  has  taken  no 
notice  of  my  letter,"  she  contmued ;  if  she  does  tiot  come 
home  soon  of  her  own  accord,  I  must  give  her  a  stronger 
hint."  But  as  yet  Mrs.  Winter  was  no  better,  and  Violet  had 
not  been  recalled  to  the  Gate  House. 

Reginald  had  hoped  that  his  sister's  presence  would  not 
interfere  with  his  visits  to  Harvey's  room  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
mistaken,  and  he  soon  found  that,  unless  he  wished  to  arouse 
Constance's  suspicions,  he  must  curtail  them  very  decidedly. 
On  the  first  morning  after  her  arrival  she  went  with  him  to 
visit  the  invalid,  and  was  very  sweet  and  caressing  in  her 
manners  to  Harvey ;  indeed,  when  she  spoke  to  him,  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  The  little  white  shrunken  face  with  the 
large  hollow  eyes  appealed  strongly  to  her  motherly  feelings. 

"  How  ill  you  have  been,  my  poor,  dear  boy !"  she  said, 
leaning  over  him  to  kiss  his  forehead.  And  then  she  had 
said  a  great  many  kind  things  to  Gloden.  Reginald,  seated 
on  the  bed  in  his  usual  fashion,  thought  that  his  sister's 
manner  was  perfect.  Gloden's  shyness  had  quite  thawed 
under  her  sweet  looks  and  tones,  and  the  memory  of  her  past 
kindness  was  still  warm  within  her. 

^'  You  must  let  me  come  and  relieve  you  sometimes,"  Con- 
stance had  said ;  '^  you  look  as  though  you  needed  air  and 
exercise.  Rex  and  Ninian  taught  me  how  to  play  Halma, 
and  I  could  have  a  game  with  Harvey  while  you  freshen 
yourself  up  by  a  brisk  walkJ' 
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"  Thank  you  very  much,"  Gloden  had  returned,  gratefully, 
while  Reginald  beamed  approval ;  "  but  as  Aunt  Clemency  is 
away,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  Harvey  to-day.  But  per- 
haps to-morrow  afternoon." 

Then  Reginald's  eyes  grew  thoughtful.  He  was  wonder- 
ing what  errand  he  could  devise  that  should  take  him  to 
Grantham  While  Constance  played  Halma,  shut  up  safely  in 
Harvey's  room. 

Constance  did  not  remain  long.  She  had  to  wiite  to  her 
husband  and  Violet,  and  Reginald  did  not  venture  to  remain 
behind  her.  But  he  nearly  cursed  himself  for  his  moral 
cowardice  when  at  luncheon  Constance  proposed  that  he 
should  drive  her  to  Grantham,  though  he  could  find  no  pre- 
text for  declining.  Constance  was  hardy,  and  could  not  live 
without  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  the  roads  were  so  muddy  for 
walking,  and  it  was  natural  that  she  should  want  to  call  at 
the  Gate  House,  when  she  and  Violet  were  such  friends.  So 
he  put  on  a  cheerful  face,  and  made  himself  very  pleasant 
during  the  drive,  though  he  inwardly  rejoiced  when  the 
Servant  told  them  that  Miss  Wentworth  was  out,  and  that 
Mrs.  Winter  was  lying  down  in  her  room. 

"What  are  we  to  do  now?"  he  asked,  hoping  that  Con- 
stance Would  be  ready  to  return  home.  But  no,  nothing  was 
further  from  her  intentions.  She  would  call  on  Mrs.  Parry 
And  the  Egertons,  and  if  Reginald  would  only  drive  her 
round  by  Baechfield,  she  could  inquire  how  old  Mrs.  Paget 
was ;  Violet  had  told  her  how  ill  she  had  been. 

"  i  am  afraid  I  am  not  very  attentive  to  my  neighbours," 
returned  Reginald,  a  little  gloomily.  "  You  are  a  terribly 
sociable  person,  Con ;  you  make  such  long  visits  that  there 
is  no  getting  you  away." 

"We  will  have  tea  at  the  Egertons' — their  tea-table  is 
charming,"  was  Constance's  reply ;  "  and  I>ora  and  Willie 
are  such  delicious  children.  And  if  we  could  find  Winifred 
Logan  in,  you  might  drop  me  there  for  a  few  moments.'* 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  ?"  asked  Reginald,  sarcastically ;  but 
he  felt  he  was  in  for  it,  so  he  might  as  well  do  things  with  a 
good  grace. 

Constance  enjoyed  her  afternoon  immensely.  Reggie  was 
in  such  good  spirits,  and  drove  so  well.  It  was  quite  late 
when  they  returned,  so  late  that  there  was  barely  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Carrick  had  returned  an  hour  ago, 
and  the  young  gentleman  had  been  up  most  of  the  afternoon; 
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Norton  informed  them ;  and  Reginald  vowed  mentally  that 
he  would  steal  away  after  dinner,  and  leave  Constance  to  her 
own  devices. 

Evening  visitors  were  rare  at  the  Hall.  In  spite  of  the 
squire's  popularity,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  people  would 
care  to  leave  their  comfortable  firesides  to  walk  through  dark 
lanes  on  a  January  evening,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  a  lantern  to  prevent  them  from  stumbling  into  a  ditch. 
But  there  was  one  person  who  occasionally  walked  over  from 
Grantham  for  a  chat  or  a  game  of  billiards,  and  this  was 
Captain  Boy  thorn,  a  retired  naval  officer,  who  invariably 
turned  up  in  the  worst  weather  and  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

Captain  Boy  thorn  was  rather  a  favourite  with  Reginald. 
He  liked  the  hardy  old  veteran,  with  his  sea-stories  and 
simple,  guileless  nature.  Lady  Car  had  liked  him  too,  and 
had  always  received  him  graciously ;  but  when  the  door-bell 
pealed  through  the  house,  and  Captain  Boythorn  was  an- 
nounced, Reginald  muttered  something  the  reverse  of  com- 
plimentary. 

**  Hang  it  all  I  he  comes  far  too  often.  If  you  give  him 
an  inch  he  takes  an  ell,"  growled  Reginald.  Nevertheless, 
he  welcomed  his  visitor  with  some  show  of  cordiality.  "  It 
is  very  good  of  you  to  turn  out  on  a  night  like  this,"  he  said, 
as  Captain  Boythorn  entered. 

He  was  a  hale,  vigorous  old  man,  with  snow-white  hair  and 
moustache,  and  a  rough,  weather-beaten  face. 

"  You  see,  I  have  my  sister  with  me." 

"  I  thought  you  were  alone,  squire,  or  I  would  not  have 
come  in  this  unceremonious  way,"  returned  Captain  Boythorn, 
**  though  I  am  delighted  to  see  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Wyndhxim. 
I  said  to  my  wife,  I  expect  Lorimer  must  be  a  bit  lonely  up 
at  the  Hall,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  glad  of  a  game  of 
billiards ;  so  I  put  on  my  pilot  coat  and  walked  over." 

"  And  we  are  charmed  to  see  you,  Captain  Boythorn,"  re- 
turned Constance,  secretly  marvelling  why  her  brother  looked 
so  grave.  "  Is  the  billiard-room  fire  lighted,  Reg  ?  Perhaps 
I  had  better  go  and  see ;"  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  tripped  away, 
leaving  the  two  gentlemen  over  their  wine.  And  as  soon  as 
they  had  had  their  coffee,  Reginald  led  the  way  to  the  billiard- 
room. 

"  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment,  Boythorn,"  he  said, 
hastily,  "  and  then  you  shall  have  your  revenge.  You  will 
find  some  excellent  cigars  in  that  cabinet." 
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It  was  too  late,  of  course,  to  see  Harvey,  but  perhaps  he 
would  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  Gloden  alone  in  the 
tapestry  room.  He  must  and  would  bid  her  good-night ;  but, 
to  his  disappointment,  the  room  was  empty.  A  book  he  had 
lent  her  was  open  on  the  table,  and  the  grey  sock  that  Mrs. 
Carrick  was  knitting.  They  must  both  be  in  Harvey's  room. 
He  dare  not  knock,  but  perhaps  if  he  were  to  wait  a  little  he 
could  apologize  to  Captain  Boythorn.  He  had  a  good  excuse 
in  his  anxiety  to  know  how  Harvey  had  passed  the  day. 

At  this  moment  a  footstep  passed  the  door.  He  knew  that 
light  tread  well;  it  was  Gloden.  But  as  he  hurried  out  to 
intercept  her  he  could  see  her  hastening  in  the  direction  of  the 
Keynolds  room.  He  had  not  thought  how  late  it  was,  and 
in  his  fear  that  she  would  enter  her  room  without  seeing  him, 
he  called  her  by  name.  "  Gloden  !"  he  said,  almost  uncon- 
sciously.    "  Miss  Carrick" — correcting  himself  at  once. 

But  she  had  heard  it,  and  her  hand  dropped  from  the 
door. 

**  Did  you  want  me  ?*'  she  asked,  faintly.  There  was  no 
displeasure  in  her  face ;  only  a  curious,  expectant  look.  Why 
had  he  called  her  Gloden  ? 

"  No ;  only  to  wish  you  good  night,  and  to  ask  you  how 
Harvey  is.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  you  to-day.  My  sister 
made  me  drive  her  to  Grantham,  and  we  paid  quite  a  round 
of  calls ;  and  now  Captain  Boythorn  is  here,  and  I  must  play 
billiards  with  him.  You  have  not  thought  me  neglectful, 
have  you  ?" 

Gloden  turned  her  head  aside  for  a  moment,  as  though  she 
were  embarrassed.  It  had  been  a  long,  dull  day,  and  she 
had  missed  him  sorely,  and  more  than  once  she  had  pictured 
him  happy  with  his  sister  and  forgetting  her  existence.  "  No, 
of  course  not,"  she  answered,  hastily ;  "  we  knew  that  you 
were  taken  up.  Harvey  told  me  to  wish  you  good-night  for 
him.  He  is  so  much  better  to-day ;  he  sat  up  for  more  than 
two  hours." 

"  And  you  have  not  been  dull  ?"  How  he  wished  she  would 
look  at  him !  She  was  shyer  than  ever  with  him  to-night. 
He  could  see  the  delicate  nape  of  her  neck,  and  the  exqui- 
site curve  of  her  cheek,  with  the  long  lashes  lying  on  it. 

"  Oh,  no."  But  the  fib  was  so  transparent  that  it  failed 
to  take  Reginald  in. 

**  Of  course  you  were  dull,"  he  returned  vehemently, 
"  shut  up  in  that  room  all  day ;  but  you  are  going  to  the 
Q        '  31 
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Gate  House  to-morrow,  and  the  walk  will  do  you  good.  Tou 
must  start  early  and  give  yourself  plenty  of  time,  the  after- 
noons are  so  terribly  short."  Then  a  door  opening  near 
them  made  him  start.  ^^  Good  night,"  he  said,  involuntarily ; 
but  it  was  only  Mrs.  Carrick  coming  out  of  the  west  room, 
and  he  held  her  hand  a  moment  longer.  '^  I  shall  be  going 
myself  to  Grantham,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  somewhere 
on  the  road.     Now  I  must  go  back  to  Boythorn." 

"  Good  night,"  returned  Gloden,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  for 
a  moment ;  and  then  a  sudden  thought  came  to  her.  Why 
had  Mr.  Lorimer  mentioned  the  ehortness  of  the  afternoon  ? 
Did  he  not  know  that  she  was  going  in  the  morning  ?  She 
must  call  him  back  and  tell  him  so.  "  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she 
said,  hardly  raising  her  voice  ;  but  he  heard  her,  and  turned 
at  once. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  hurrying  back  to  her.  But  she 
had  already  regretted  her  impulse.  "  If  I  tell  him  that,  it 
will  look  as  though  I  wanted  him  to  meet  me,  and  feared  to 
miss  him.     He  will  find  it  out  for  himself,  of  course." 

"  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  Bernard  is  coming  to- 
morrow to  see  Harvey,"  she  said,  a  little  nervously. 

"  All  right ;  they  will  be  company  for  each  other  in  your 
absence."  And  he  nodded  to  her  brightly  and  walked  off, 
leaving  Gloden  still  standing  there,  with  a  vexed,  uneasy 
look  on  her  face. 

'^  He  will  think  it  so  strange  of  me  not  to  tell  him  that 
Aunt  Clemency  wishes  me  to  go  in  the  morning  instead  of 
in  the  afternoon,  but  I  shall  ask  Harvey  to  explain  it  to  him. 
I  cannot  think  why  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  say  things  to  him 
now ;  I  have  never  been  so  foolishly  nervous  with  him  before. 
I  think  it  is  his  manner,  and  the  way  he  looks  at  me.  I 
wonder  why  he  started  so  when  Aunt  Clemency  came  out  of 
the  room  ?  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that  it  was  his  sister,  and 
she  should  see  him  speaking  to  me.  Mrs.  Norton  says  he 
thinks  so  much  of  her  opinion." 

Gloden  could  not  rid  herself  of  a  sense  of  worry.  She  felt 
as  though  she  had  treated  Reginald  badly  by  not  telling  him 
of  her  change  of  plan.  But  most  likely  she  would  see  him 
before  she  started  ;  he  would  hear  Griff  bark,  and  come  out  of 
the  library.  She  was  nervous,  and  making  much  of  a  trifle. 
She  had  acted  quite  rightly ;  Mr.  Lorimer  would  think  all 
the  better  of  her  for  her  backwardness.  And  then  he  had 
forgotten  himself;  he  had  no  right  to  call  her  Gloden. 
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"WHISPERING  TONGUES   CAN   POISON   TRUTH. 

"  Fire  that  is  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

Oloben  woke  the  next  morning  with  a  strange  feeling 
of  heaviness.  As  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  half  hoped 
that  the  weather  would  prove  unfavourable  for  her  intended 
walk  to  Grantham,  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed.  It 
was  a  clear,  still,  wintry  morning,  and  already  a  faint  bright- 
ness seemed  to  promise  some  measure  of  chill,  tepid  sunshine 
later  in  the  day.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  reason 
away  her  uneasy  feelings  by  telling  herself  that  her  long 
confinement  to  the  house  had  made  her  nervous  and  fanciful ; 
some  subtle  inner  voice  still  made  itself  heard,  expostulating 
with  her  for  her  false  prudery.  "  You  ought  to  have  told 
him,"  it  said.  "  He  knows  you  too  well  to  accuse  you  of 
forwardness,  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  have  been  open  with 
him.     He  has  a  right  to  feel  injured." 

Gloden  got  out  of  patience  with  herself  at  last.  "  What 
a  fuss  I  am  making  about  a  mere  trifle  I"  she  said,  resolutely. 
"  As  though  there  were  not  a  way  out  of  my  difficulty.  I 
will  go  down  to  the  morning  room  and  tell  Mrs.  Wyndham 
where  I  am  going.  Very  probably  there  may  be  some  errand 
to  do  for  her  in  the  town ;  and  if  Mr.  Lorimer  be  with  her, 
I  can  explain  that  Aunt  Clemency  is  to  blame  for  my  change 
of  plan."     And  after  this  she  felt  more  comfortable. 

"  Don't  hurry  back.  Glow,"  obsei;ved  Harvey,  when  she 
bade  him  good-bye.  "  Mrs.  Wyndham  is  coming  up  this 
morning.  You  will  take  Griff,  of  course.  And  oh,  I  say. 
Uncle  Reuben  is  going  to  have  tea  with  me  this  afternoon ; 
Aunt  Clem  told  me  so.  He  wants  a  good  long  talk,  so  he  is 
coming  early,  and  Ben  will  look  after  the  shop." 

"  That  will  be  very  nice,"  returned  Gloden,  rather  absently, 
as  she  buttoned  her  gloves.  "  Come,  Griff;"  and  Griff,  who 
had  been  sitting  erect  on  his  haunches,  quivering  with  ex- 
pectation, uttered  a  short  bark  of  excitement,  and  flew  down 
the  staircase. 
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Gloden  followed  more  slowly ;  but  before  she  could  reach 
the  morning  room,  where  Reginald  was  reading  his  Timesy  slie 
encountered  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

"Are  you  going  out?"  she  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  there  are  some  things  to  order  in  the  town,  and 
Aunt  Clemency  said- the  afternoon  would  be  too  late.  Is 
there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you — or  Mr.  Lorimer?'* 
She  put  in  the  last  word  hurriedly. 

"  No,  thanks,"  returned  Constance,  with  her  charming 
smile.  "  I  daresay  we  shall  go  out  before  the  brightness  of 
the  day  is  over.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  walk.  Miss  Car- 
rick.  I  will  go  up  and  have  a  game  of  Halma  with  Harvey 
when  I  have  finished  my  letters." 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  she  could  not  go  in  search 
of  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  nothing  else  could  serve  her  purpose. 
Then  she  remembered  that  to  reach  the  gate  she  must  pass 
the  windows  of  the  library  and  morning  room.  He  would 
be  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  she  knew  his  habits  well  enough  to 
be  sure  of  that.  By  this  time  he  would  have  been  to  the 
stables  and  visited  the  kennels ;  then  he  would  have  brushed 
himself  down  after  the  embarrassing  attentions  of  his  four- 
footed  friends  and  would  be  engrossed  with  the  Times^  which 
would  just  have  arrived. 

Yes,  she  was  right.  There  was  a  tweed  coat-sleeve  in  the 
morning-room  window  ;  the  hand  with  the  oddly  shaped  signet 
ring  that  he  always  wore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then  Glo- 
den averted  her  eyes,  and  walked  on  faster.  Had  he  seen 
her  ?  Should  she  hear  him  throw  up  the  window,  and  call 
to  her  to  stop  ?  No  ;  there  was  dead  silence,  the  fact  being 
that  Reginald's  head  was  that  moment  turned  away.  Nor- 
ton had  just  entered  the  room  with  a  message  for  his  master, 
and  though  Lassie  grew  excited  and  barked  nervously  at  the 
sight  of  Griff,  Reginald  took  no  notice. 

Gloden  never  enjoyed  a  walk  less.  She  was  out  of  tune 
with  herself,  with  everything.  Another  time  she  would  have 
exulted  in  the  pale  sunlight  and  the  crispness  of  the  cold  air. 
The  bare  fields  and  hedgerows  looked  less  dingy ;  there  was 
a  reflected  brightness  oq  the  long  pool.  By  the  Giles's  cot- 
tage some  yellow-billed  ducks  were  disporting  themselves  in 
it.  Gloden  despatched  all  her  errands ;  then  she  looked  in 
on  Uncle  Reuben  as  she  passed  Market  Street.  She  must 
call  there  again  for  some  things  that  Patty  was  getting  ready 
for  her,  and  then  she  went  on  to  the  Gate  House. 
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There  was  no  need  for  her  to  go  in,  she  thought.  She 
would  inquire  how  Mrs.  Winter  was,  and  when  Violet  would 
be  back.  There  was  very  little  sympathy  between  her  and 
Miss  Wentworth.  She  was  just  leaving  her  books,  with  a 
civil  message,  when  to  her  surprise  the  butler  asked  her  to 
walk  in.  His  mistress  was  alone,  and  had  seen  her  from  the 
window,  and  would  be  glad  if  she  would -walk  in.  Gloden 
was  in  no  hurry  to  return,  and  she  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
about  Violet ;  so  she  complied  with  this  request,  and  followed 
the  man  through  the  suite  of  rooms  to  the  red  drawing- 
room. 

Mrs.  Winter  was  sitting  close  to  the  fire.  She  did  not  rise 
as  Gloden  entered — only  held  out  her  hand  with  a  faint 
greeting  smile. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you.  Miss  Carrick ;  sit  down" — motion- 
ing her  to  a  seat  near  her.     "  I  hope  your  brother  is  better." 

"  Oh  yes ;  we  are  quite  happy  about  him  now."  Gloden 
spoke  a  little  nervously.  She  was  shocked  as  well  as  sur- 
prised at  the  change  in  Mrs.  Winter's  appearance.  The 
pretty  comely  face  was  dwindled  and  shrunken,  and  so,  in- 
deed, was  the  whole  figure.  She  looked  half  her  size,  and 
there  was  a  restless,  anxiou^  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  look  so  ill,"  she  began,  and  a 
feeling  of  wonder  crossed  her  mind  that  Violet  should  be 
still  away.  Could  she  know  that  her  mother  was  so  seriously 
indisposed  ?,  But  as  she  said  this,  a  fretful  frown  came  to 
Mrs.  Winter's  face. 

"  Miss  Wentworth  is  always  telling  me  that  I  look  so  bad, 
but  Dr.  Parry  says  there  is  nothing  much  amiss  with  me,  and 
he  knows  my  constitution.  I  am  more  moped  than  ill.  It 
is  dull  for  two  women  to  be  alone  in  this  big  house ;  and 
Violet  is  always  away  now.  Now  tell  me  about  Harvey ;  I 
suppose  you  will  be  bringing  him  back  soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  shall  take  him  home  as  soon  as  Dr.  Parry  allows 
it ;  but  Aunt  Clemency  fears  it  will  be  another  ten  days  or 
so  before  he  can  be  moved.  Did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  is  at  the  Hall  ?" 

Then  a  vexed  expression  came  into  the  invalid's  eyes. 

"  Yes ;  she  and  her  brother  called  yesterday,  and  Evans 
told  them  that  I  was  lying  down.  Theresa  was  out,  or  she 
would  never  have  allowed  them  to  be  sent  away ;  she  knew 
how  I  was  longing  to  see  Constance,  and  Reginald  too.  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  that  Violet  would  be  coming  home  soon  j 
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that  is  what  he  came  to  find  out.  I  dare  say  he  thinks  it 
strange  of  her  to  stay  away  so  long,  unless  Constance  has 
told  him  about  the  Courtenay's  dance/' 

Gloden  hardly  knew  what  answer  to  make  to  this.  Mrs. 
Winter's  manner  was  a  little  strange.  As  she  mentioned 
Beginald's  name  she  darted  an  odd,  suspicious  look  at  Gloden. 

"  It  is  time  she  was  at  home  now,"  she  continued  fretfully, 
'^  only  Theresa  is  always  putting  me  o£f  when  I  want  to  send 
for  her.  Perhaps  Violet  feels  a  little  delicate  about  coming 
back  to  this  neighbourhood  just  now ;"  and  her  tone  was  a 
little  significant.  *^  You  are  such  friends  with  my  daughter, 
Miss  Carrick,  she  has  taken  such  a  strong  fancy  for  you,  that 
I  do  not  mind  telling  you  in  confidence  that  Mr.  Lorimer  is 
paying  her  marked  attention.  Constance  tells  me  that  they 
evidently  understand  each  other." 

"  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  goes  round,"  and  for 
one  moment  Gloden  felt  as  though  the  walls  were  rocking 
round  her ;  then  she  drew  her  breath  hard.  "  Indeed  1"  was 
all  she  contrived  to  say. 

And  again  Mrs.  Winter  looked  at  her  suspiciously. 

"  Every  one  in  Grantham  knows  that  Beginald  Lorimer 
cared  for  Violet  before  he  married  Lady  Car,  and  they  say 
there  is  nothing  so  strong  as  a  fancy  revived.  Constance 
made  up  that  match.  Reginald  was  young,  and  Lady  Car  a 
fine-looking  woman  and  an  heiress.  Reginald  is  charming, 
but  these  easy-tempered  men  have  seldom  got  deep  feelings ; 
Violet  must  take  her  chance  of  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  3Ir.  Lorimer  is  paying  attentions  to 
your  daughter  ?"  asked  Gloden,  in  a  quick,  hard  tone.  Mrs. 
Winter's  voice  seemed  to  be  miles  away.  And  then,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  her  face,  "  Do  you  mean  they  are  engaged  ?" 

For  one  moment  Mrs.  Winter  hesitated.  She  had  not 
meant  to  say  so  much,  but  that  sudden  pallor  in  Gloden's 
face  alarmed  her.  Her  suspicions  were  verified.  Reginald 
was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  Violet ;  he  was  paying  at- 
tention in  secret  to  Gloden  Carrick — the  hurt,  proud  look  in 
the  girl's  eyes  revealed  her  secret.  Gloden  was  her  child's 
rival.  She  was  a  dangerous,  designing  girl ;  propinquity 
favoured  her.  Violet  was  away  and  could  not  defend  her- 
self ;  her  mother  must  defend  her.  If  a  plausible  falsehood 
could  arrest  the  mischief,  it  would  be  right  to  utter  it.  The 
temptation  was  sharp  and  sudden,  and  the  answer  came 
glibly  to  her  lips — 
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"  It  is  not  made  public  yet.  It  is  far  too  Boon ;  Reginald 
has  not  been  a  widower  a  twelvemonth  yet." 

"  But  they  are  engaged  ?" — almost  harshly. 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not  ask  me,"  replied  Mrs. Winter, 
hastily ;  "  I  have  said  too  much  now.  Violet  will  be  angry 
with  me.  When  I  said  that  they  understood  each  other,  it 
was  all  that  I  ought  to  say.  They  do  not  even  correspond  j 
they  think  it  better  not," 

"  But  all  the  same  they  are  engaged?"  Gloden's  persist- 
ence meant  one  thing — she  would  drag  the  truth  out  of  Mrs. 
Winter.  Why  had  she  cast  dust  in  her  eyes  by  saying  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  paying  attention  to  Violet  ?  The  real  funda- 
mental fact  that  she  must  elicit  was  this — was  Reginald  Lor- 
imer engaged  to  Violet  Winter,  or  was  he  not  ? 

"  He  is."  Mrs.  Winter  turned  a  little  pale  as  she  uttered 
this  falsehood  ;  but  it  was  spoken,  and  Gloden  rose  from  her 
chair.  The  air  of  the  room,  its  soft,  scented  atmosphere, 
seemed  to  suffocate  her. 

"  It  is  late ;  I  must  go  now.  I  fear  my  visit  has  tired 
you,"  she  said,  putting  a  strong  force  on  herself. 

But  Mrs.  Winter  held  her  fast.  "  You  will  not  tell  any 
one  that  I  said  this  ?    You  will  keep  my  confidence  sacred  ?" 

Then  Gloden  bowed  ;  she  had  come  to  the  limits  of  her 
endurance,  and  could  not  speak  another  word.  Her  throat 
felt  parched  and  dry,  and  there  was  a  gnawing  pain  at  her 
heart.  As  she  crossed  the  moat  she  noticed  that  the  brief 
winter  sunlight  had  already  faded,  and  the  little  wood  looked 
black  and  sombre. 

She  could  not  think  ;  her  mind  was  a  perfect  blank.  She 
could  only  recall  stray  fragments  of  what  had  passed.  "It 
is  far  too  soon ;  Reginald  has  not  been  a  widower  a  twelve- 
month yet."  And  again,  "  These  easy-tempered  men  have 
seldom  got  deep  feelings.  Violet  must  take  her  chance  of 
that."  But  here  Gloden  stood  still  in  the  lane  and  smote  her 
hands  sharply  together.  Ah  I  it  was  coming  to  her  now, 
what  it  meant,  this  dull  gnawing  at  her  heart.  What  a  fool 
she  had  been,  to  think  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  kind 
speeches,  his  caressing  tones  and  words,  meant  anything  I  It 
was  his  way  to  be  kind.  He  was  treating  her  as  he  treated 
Harvey ;  she  was  Harvey's  sister,  that  was  all.  He  was 
charming,  as  Mrs.  Winter  said,  but  he  had  no  deep  feelings. 
Why,  his  conduct  proved  that.  He  had  liked  Violet  in  those 
old  days,  and  yet  he  had  allowed   his  sister  to  talk  him  into 
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a  marriage  with  an  heiress.  He  had  not  cared  for  his  wife 
— not  much ;  he  had  been  good  to  her  as  he  would  be  good 
to  any  one  who  depended  on  him,  but  his  spirits  were  won- 
derful, certainly,  for  a  widower  who  had  not  lost  his  wife  a 
year.  Oh,  why  had  she  been  so  blind  to  this  defect  of  char- 
acter ?  Why  had  a  winning  manner  and  a  few  kind  words 
wiled  the  very  heart  out  of  her  breast  ? 

For,  standing  there  in  the  little  lane,  with  its  black  over- 
hanging branches,  and  its  sodden  mass  of  last  year's  leaves 
trampled  underfoot — with  the  grey  winter  sky  above  her, 
and  that  dull  despair  at  her  heart,  Gloden  no  longer  sought 
to  deceive  herself.  She  knew  that  she  cared  for  Reginald 
Lorimer  far  too  much  for  her  peace  of  mind.  And  he  had 
been  playing  with  her.  No,  that  was  too  hard  a  thing  to 
say ;  he  had  been  simply  the  kindest  of  friends.  It  was  a 
mistake,  it  was  a  cruel,  needless  mistake,  but  he  had  meant 
no  harm.  These  easy-tempered  men  have  seldom  deep  feel- 
ings. He  was  to  marry  Violet,  and  Violet  must  take  her 
chance ;  and,  alas !  she  must  take  her  chance  too.  But  she 
had  never  imagined  pain  like  this.  The  dull  misery  of  her 
sensations  was  sufficient  evidence  that  a  secret,  unacknowl- 
edged hope  had  lurked  unseen  all  this  time.  The  delicacy 
of  feeling  that  had  prompted  her  instinctively  to  leave  the 
Hall  without  delay  was  nothing  more  than  a  maidenly  with- 
drawal from  attentions  that  were  only  too  gratifying.  If  he 
were  in  earnest  he  could  follow  her,  she  had  said  to  herself 
proudly,  never  for  one  moment  imagining  that  Reginald  was 
Violet's  affianced  lover.  Oh,  how  piteously  she  had  deceived 
herself  I  A  great  sob  of  mingled  humiliation  and  pain  rose 
to  her  throat.  And  yet  she  scarcely  blamed  him.  He  had 
meant  to  be  kind ;  it  was  his  nature  to  say  soft  things.  His 
easy  temper,  his  charming  manner  were  to  blame,  not  he, 
Reginald  Lorimer,  her  friend,  who  had  pitied  and  been  good 
to  her  ever  since  she  had  come  to  Grantham,  a  proud,  un- 
happy girl,  whose  little  world  had  fallen  into  ruins. 

Suddenly  a  scene  flashed  before  her.  There  was  the  stair- 
case and  the  hall  below,  flooded  with  yellow  lamplight,  and 
a  few  steps  below  her,  Reginald,  looking  up  at  her  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  a  halo  round  his  fair  hair.  That  ten- 
der, deprecating  smile And  here  Gloden  shivered,  and 

the  icy  contraction  of  her  heart  seemed  to  relax,  while  tears, 
the  saddest  tears  she  had  ever  shed  in  her  life,  rolled  slowly 
down  her  cheeks. 
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Oh,  the  arid  desolation  of  such,  tears,  the  waste  and  pity4. 
of  them,  and  yet  what  myriads  of  women  have  shed  them;, 
since  the  worid  began  1  There  are  terrible  mysteries  in  life, 
unsolved  and  countless  enigmas  ;  as  the  poet  has  most  justly, 
observed,  "  Sorrow  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as. 
want  of  heart."  It  is  sad,  nay,  it  is  almost  intolerable,  ta 
think  of  the  pent  up  force  of  affection  in  women's  hearts, 
that  never  finds  legitimate  outlet.  We  may  comfort  our^ 
selves  with  repeating  Longfellow's  words,  that  "affection 
never  is  wasted  ;"  and  doubtless  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense 
this  is  true,  yet  is  there  no  brackish  taste  as  of  salt  tears. in 
the  returning  fountain,  though  it  may  yet  flow  forth  in  a  tide 
of  blessings  ? 

We  say  "  God  knows,"  and  the  mysteries  of  human  suffer- 
ings are  indeed  only  known  by  inscrutable  Wisdom.  The 
meaning  of  many  a  bereaved  and  saddened  life  is  hidden 
from  our  eyes.  It  may  seem  to  us  that  weeping  endures  too 
long,  yet  it  may  be  that  fertilizing  influences  flow;  unseen  into 
other  lives,  even  from  those  whose  lot  seems  barrenness,  a 
mere  Sahara,  sterile  and  unfruitful.  For  there  is  no  human 
life  that  need  be*  utterly  fruitless,  and  trouble  rightly  borne, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  will  be  like  the  scars  on  the 
face  of  the  veteran  who  has  fought  victoriously  the  battle  of 
life.  "  It  is  better  to  be  in  the  house  of  mourning  than  in 
the  house  of  feasting,"  said  the  wise  king,  and  many  shall 
rise  from  that  sorrowful  banquet  with  hearts  strengthened 
and  purified  by  that  bitter  discipline. 

Gloden  was  tasting  the  full  bitterness  of  the  cup  at  this 
moment.  It  never  entered  into  her  mind  to  weigh  Mrs. 
Winter's  words  dispassionately.  How  was  she  to  detect  the 
falsehood  ?  But  there  was  sore  remorse  in  the  bosom  of  the 
weak  woman  who  had  inflicted  the  mischief.  When  Miss 
Wentworth  returned  some  hours  later,  she  found  Mrs.  Winter 
in  a  pitiable  condition  of  nervous  excitement ;  but  it  was 
not  till  late  at  night  that  she  at  last  drew  froib  her  an  account 
of  her  conversation  with  Gloden  Carrick,  her  jealous  sus- 
picions, her  prevarications,  and  lastly  her  deliberate  false- 
hood. 

"  I  don't  know  what  came  over  me,  Tessie,"  she  said, 
feebly.  "  I  never  remember  telling  a  lie  before  since  I  was 
a  child,  but  I  got  so  frightened  on  Violet's  account.  Oh, 
-you  may  look  as  though  you  don't  believe  me,  but  I  am  tell- 
ing you  the  truth.     Eeginald  is  making  up  to  both  the  girls, 
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and  there  is  some  entanglement  between  him  and  Gloden 
Garrick." 

"  Come,  (Jome,"  returned  Miss  Wentworth,  soothingly,  "  I 
cannot  have  you  exciting  yourself  in  this  way.  You  have 
got  Violet  on  your  nerves.  Things  will  come  all  right  if  you 
will  only  leave  them  alone.  Meddling  and  match-making  do 
tto  end  of  harm.  It  was  wrong  of  you  to  say  that  to  Miss  Car- 
rick,  but  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  contradict  yourself  now. 
Very  likely  it  Will  come  true ;  so  my  advice  to  you  is  to  put 
tihe  whole  thing  out  of  your  head.  Violet  will  be  here  next 
Week,  and  we  will  have  Constance  and  Reginald  over  to 
dinner." 

"  And  you  don't  think  any  worse  of  me  for  telling  that^ 
tie,  Tessie  ?  I  wish  I  had  never  said  it.  I  was  always  a 
truthful  person." 

'   Then  Miss  Wentworth  patted  her  thin  hand  as  though  she 
were  a  child. 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  right  of  you.  Amy.  You  must  not 
Expect  me  to  say  that,  for  good  work  is  never  done  with  bad 
tools  ;  but  we  all  do  wrong  sometimes.  Now  let  me  read  you 
your  chapter,  and  then  you  had  better  take'  your  composing 
draught  and  go  to  bed." 

But  though  Mrs.  Winter  took  this  sensible  advice,  there 
wias  little  sleep  for  her  that  night ;  that  proud,  pained  look  in 
G-loden's  eyes  seemed  to  haunt  her  all  through  the  long  hours, 
the  young  face  with  the  sudden  pallor  on  it  to  stare  out  of 
the  darkness.  "  She  loves  him,  and  I  have  sacrificed  her  ta 
my  child,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  the  meanness  and  shabbi- 
ness  of  her  lie  seemed  to  reproach  her. 

Theresa  had  not  been  hard  upon  her.  She  said  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  but  she  felt  she  could  never  forgive  her- 
self. ^^  If  I  could  only  undo  it !"  she  moaned ;  and  she  half 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  send  for  Gloden  the  next 
day,  but  her  good  resolutions  faded  with  the  morning  light. 

Meanwhile  Gloden  walked  to  Market  Street  and  then  bftck 
to  the  Hall  with  I'apid  steps  and  unseeing  eyes,  like  oAe 
walking  in  her  sleep;  but  as  she  Heared  Silcote  her  pace 
slackened.  '^  I  must  be  strong ;  he  must  never  guess  it — ^no 
one  must  guess  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  almost  fiercely.  "  I 
think  it  would  kill  me ;  the  shame  of  it  would  kill  me  if  any 
one  were  to  find  it  out.  Oh,  how  proud  I  am  !  He  was  right 
when  he  said  it,  but  I  think  I  can  bear  any  pain  but  thi&-^ 
that  he  should  ever  know  that  I  cared  for  him." 
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.  The  thoaght  was  like  a  spur  to  the  thoroughbred,  and  put 
her  on  her  mettle.  She  would  not  have  feared  to  meet 
Reginald  at  that  moment,  but  he  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  were 
at  luncheon. 

"  Who  was  that  ?"  he  asked,  in  surprise,  when  the  door- 
bell sounded,  and  G-loden  had  been  admitted. 

"  It  was  Miss  Carrick,  sir,''  replied  Norton. 

Reginald  looked  at  his  sister  for  an  explanation. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  dear,"  replied  Constance,  calmly ; 
'^  Miss  Carrick  had  to  go  into  Ghrantham  this  morning.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  we  had  any  errands  for  her.  I  would  not 
trouble  you,  as  you  were  reading  your  paper.  I  shall  be 
quite  up  to  another  walk  if  you  like  to  take  me,  Reggie.'' 

^  I  think  you  have  had  enough,  and  so  have  I,"  he  re- 
turned shortly. 

And  Constance,  who  saw  he  was  put  out,  said  no  more ; 
but  what  was  half  an  hour's  constitutional  before  luncheon  ? 
Why,  they  had  only  given  the  dogs  an  airing,  and  she  had 
been  looking  forward  to  a  long  walk. 

Reginald  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  escape  his  sister's 
company  that  afternoon,  but  he  shut  his  eyes  to  this  fact. 

He  had  been  defrauded  of  his  pleasure.  Ever  since  yes- 
terday he  had  been  counting  on  this  walk  to  the  Gate  House 
with  Gloden.  He  would  have  her  to  himself,  and  perhaps 
he  would  permit  himself  to  say  a  few  guarded  words  about 
his  feelings.  He  would  make  her  understand  the  reason  for 
his  delay,  and  would  beg  her  to  trust  him  till  the  right  time 
came.  He  wanted  to  be  certain  that  she  understood  him ;  it 
would  make  him  far  more  comfortable. 

Why  had  she  not  told  him  that  she  was  going  in  the 
morning  ?  It  was  not  kind  of  her  to  disappoint  him  in  this 
way.  Why  had  he  not  seen  her  pass  ?  And  then  he  remem- 
bered Lassie's  bark  while  he  was  speaking  to  Norton.  If  he 
had  only  seen  her  he  would  have  been  with  her  before  she 
had  reached  the  avenue.  Reginald  had  never  felt  so  utterly 
put  out.  He  could  hardly  answer  his  sister's  remarks  with- 
out betraying  his  secret  annoyance,  and  as  soon  as  luncheon 
was  over  he  went  up  to  Harvey's  room  to  seek  an  explanation. 

But  Harvey  was  dozing,  and  Mrs.  Carrick  made  him  a 
sign  not  to  enter.  Then  she  rose  noiselessly,  and  followed 
him  out  into  the  passage. 

"  If  you  are  wanting  Gloden,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  said, 
quietly,  "  she  has  gone  to  her  room  to  lie  down.     Her  head 
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was  bad,  and  she  could  not  eat  her  dinner.*'      Clemency 
always  called  luncheon  dinner,  and  her  late  repast-  supper.' 
"  She  looked  fit  to  drop  when  she  came  in,  poor  child." 

"  I  understood  that  she  was  not  going  out  till  this  after- 
noon," returned  Reginald,  in  a  moody  voice. 

Mrs.  Carrick  looked  at  him  in  mild  surprise. 

"  The  squire  looked  a  good  deal  put  out,"  she  told  Gloden 
afterwards,  when  she  took  her  a  cup  of  tea.  ^^  I  suppose 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  him.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  you  had  changed  your  plans ;  but  I  said  we  wanted 
Harvey's  things  before  the  afternoon,  and  that  you  had  gone 
early  to  oblige  me,  and  then  he  said  no  more." 

"  I  am  glad  you  told  him  that,  Aunt  Clemency,"  returned 
Gloden,  so  languidly  that  Mrs.  Carrick  looked  at  her  a  little 
anxiously. 

"Your  head  is  no  better — I  can  see  that,"  she  said,  de- 
cidedly ;  "  and  you  must  lie  there  a  bit  longer,  and  let  the 
pain  have  its  way.  Your  uncle  is  with  Harvey,'  and  they 
are  having  a  rare  talk.  Now  I  will  make  up  the  fire,  and 
the  half  darkness  will  rest  your  poor  eyes.  Harvey  won't 
want  you  except  to  say  good-night." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  stay  here  a  little ;  and  thank  you. 
Aunt  Clemency;"  for  Gloden  felt  it  was  a  blessing  that 
physical  pain  had  given  her  a  good  excuse  for  remaining 
quietly  in  her  room.  Nowhere  else  would  she  be  safe  from 
the  risk  of  meeting  Reginald.  She  wanted  time  to  collect 
her  forces,  and  look  her  trouble  in  the  face.  When  Aunt 
Clemency  had  gone  out,  closing  the  door  noiselessly  behind 
her,  she  lay  somewhat  soothed  and  quieted  by  the  soft  firelit 
darkness,  but  with  a  great  sadness  in  her  eyes.  "He  shall 
never  know  it;  I  must  be  very  brave,"  she  said  to  herself; 
and  then  in  her  young  extremity  she  folded  her  hands  and 
prayed  that  she  might  be  strengthened  to  take  up  her 
woman's  cross  of  suffering,  and  not  be  crushed  beneath  it. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

A  LETTEB   FROM  ROME. 

**  Here  are  a  few  of  the  nnpleasant^st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper." 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

Harvey  had  asked  for  his  sister  a  good  many  times  before 
she  came  into  the  room,  looking  exhausted  and  heavy-eyed 
after  her  severe  attack  of  pain.  He  beckoned  to  her  eag;erly 
to  sit  beside  him. 

"Are  you  better,  Glow,  quite  better?  Aunt  Clem  was 
right,  and  you  do  look  bad—just  like  dad  when  he  had  one 
of  his  neuralgic  headaches.  Are  you  too  tired  to  talk?" — 
looking  at  her  with  affectionate  scrutiny. 
'  "  No,  dear,"  she  said,  gently ;  "  the  rest  has  done  me  good, 
and  my  headache  has  nearly  gone.  I  was  sorry  to  be  away 
from  you  so  long,  and  to  miss  Uncle  Reuben,  but  Indeed  I 
could  not  help  it." 

"  Never  mind,  I  can  have  my  innings  now,  and  I  have 
such  a  lot  to  tell  you.  Glow,  why  are  people  so  awfully 
jolly  ?  I  don't  deserve  it  a  bit.  Look  how  you  and  Aunt 
Clem  have  nursed  me,  and  how  good  Mr.  Lorimer  is,  and 
now  there  is  Uncle  Reuben  ;  and — and  I  don't  know' how  to 
'thank  you  all  I"  and  Harvey's  voice  was  decidedly  choky. 

"  You  darling,  who  could  help  being  good  to  you  ?"  And 
here  a  salutary  thought  came  to  Gloden.  Ought  she  to  be 
utterly  cast  down  and  miserable,  when  her  prayers  had  been 
answered  and  her  treasure  restored  to  her  ?  "  What  has 
Uncle  Reuben  been  saying  ?"  she  asked,  stroking  his  hair. 

Harvey's  face  was  positively  radiant.  He  seemed  bursting 
with  some  wonderful,  delighful  secret.  * 

"  Will  you  try  to  guess,  or  shall  I  tell  you  at  once  ?  No ; 
'  I  cannot  keep  it  in  a  moment  longer.  I  am  to  go  back  to 
'  Repton  next  Easter." 

Gloden  started ;  then  a  look  of  alarm  came  to  her  eyes. 
It  could  not  be  Uncle  Reuben  ;  it  must  be  some  one  else  who 
was  giving  Harvey  the  desire  of  his  heart. 

"How  frightened  you  look,  Gloden.  Why,  you  have 
turned  quite  pale.     I  suppose  it  is  with  pleasure.     When 
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Uncle  Reuben  told  me  straight  out  that  I  was  to  go,  I  made 
such  a  goose  of  myself.  Put  your  head  down  on  the  pillow 
beside  me,  Glow,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Yes,  now 
we  are  comfortable" — as  Oloden  put  her  arm 'round  him. 
"  Oh,  if  we  had  only  dad,  how  happy  we  should  be  I" 

"  If  we  had  only  dad  I  Qb,  father,  father,  forgive  me  if  I 
have  thought  too  little  about  you  !"  and  Gloden  hid  her  face 
for  a  moment  m  remorseful  pain. 

'^  Uncle  Reuben  told  me  that  he  wanted  a  serious  talk  with 
me,"  went  on  Harvey ;  "  so  Aunt  Clem  trotted  away  and  left 
us  to  ourselves.  And  then  he  asked  me  if  I  were  happy  at 
Grantham,  and  how  I  liked  Market  Street  and  the  grammar 
school  and  my  work,  and  what  I  meant  to  do  when  I  ^rew 
up  to  be  a  man ;  and  then  he  told  me  how  he  hoped  I  should 
take  to  the  shop.  And  all  the  time  he  was  asking  me  these 
questions,  he  was  looking  at  me  so  sharply,  as  though  he 
wanted  to  read  my  thoughts." 

"  And  you  told  him  you  hated  it." 

^^  Well,  of  course,  I  didn't  blurt  it  out  like  that.  I  said  I 
was  very  happy  with  him  and  Aunt  Clem,  and  that  they 
-were  awfully  good,  to  me,  and  I  hoped,  when  I  grew  up,  that 
I  should  be  able  to  do  something  for  them  in  return ;  but 
that  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  never  care  for  bookselling,  or 
for  the  grammar  school — all  the  boys  except  Bernard  Trevor 

were  such  cads;  and — ^and But  I  can't  repeat  all  I 

said. 

"  *  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  a  clergyman,  like  youj  father  T 
he  said  presently,  pulling  bis  whiskers  find  looking  very 
thoughtful. 

'^ '  That  is  what  Gloden  would  like  me  to  be,*  I  an&wered ; 
'  but  I  rather  think  I  should  prefer  being  a  barrister.  It 
must  be  such  jolly  fun  cross-examining  witnesses,  and  I  should 
like  to  wear  a  wig.'  But  he  did  not  smile  a  bit  when  I  said 
that ;  and  he  was  silent  60  long  that  I  got  frightened,  and 
thought  he  was  offended  with  me  for  telling  him  the  truths" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not" — for  Harvey  paused  here. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  was  only  thinking.  And  then  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  talking  to  him  about  me, 
and  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  back  to  Jlepton.  And  oh, 
Gloden,  what  do  you  think  ?" — taking  hold  of  her  <5hin  to 
make  her  look  at  him — "  Mr.  Lorimer  actually  wanted  to 
halve  expenses,  if^  Uncle  Eeuben  would  hftve  con3eiited. 
What  do  jou  think  of  that  ?" 
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*^  That  I  am  very  thankful  that  Uncle  Reuben  .would  not 
hear  af  it.  Harvey  dear,  you  know  we  have  no  claim  on 
Mr.  I^orimer." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  but  was  it  not  awfully  kind  ?  I  am 
tever  so  much  obliged  to  him  for  thinking  of  it,  and  I  mean  to 
tell  him  so.  Well,  Uncle  Reuben  said  a  lot  after  that — ^that 
lie  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  that  if  I  liked  I  might  go 
back  to  Repton  at  Easter ;  and  that  it  depended  on  myself 
bow  long  he  would  keep  me  there,  but  if  I  did  well  and  got 
a  scholarship,  he  would  try  to  sepd  me  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bjidge.  And  so  it  was  settled,  and  it  was  when  I  was  trying 
•to  thank  him  that  I  made  such  an  ass  of  mvself  that  he 
fetched  Aunt  Clemency  to  give  me^some  wine. 

"  Oh,  Haryey,  my  darling,  I  am  so  glad  1" — with  a  con- 
gratulatory kiss,  and  a  sudden  rush  of  gratitude  for  Regi- 
nald's kind  thought  made  her  breast  swell  so  that  she  could 
,bardly  speak. 

Clemency  could  have  given  her  a  moving  account  of  the 
boy's  agitation  at  his  uncle's  words.  In  his  weakened  state 
be  had  not  been  able  to  restrain  his  feelings,  and  when  she 
entered  the  rpom  he  was  sobbing  for  very  happiness,  and 
Beuben  was  pat^pg  him  with  his  big  hand  as  though  he 
were  an  ipfant. 

Glpden  begged  him  to  say  no  more  that  night,  and  they 
would  have  a  long  talk  to-morrow ;  but  Harvey  was  not  to 
be  silenced  at  once. 

"  I  was  thinking  just  before  you  came  into  the  joom,  Glow, 
whatever  will  you  do  with  yourself  when  I  am  at  Repton  J? 
It  will  be  so  awfully  dull  for  you." 

But  Gloden  refused  to  enter  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
She  was  very,  very  happy  to  think  that  he  had  got  his  wish, 
and  she  would  do  very  well  with  her  pupils  and  violin.  And 
"  There's  not  anything  to  prevent  your  going  to  London  now," 
was  her  unuttered  thought,  but  she  put  it  resolutely  away. 
Her  mind  was  too  chaotic  for  plans  ;  to-night  she  would  think 
of  Harvey,  and  not  of  herself.  And  when  Harvey  at  last 
allowed  her  to  leave  him,  she  went  in  search  of  her  Aunt 
Clemency  to  express  her  gratitude. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Lorimer  who  put  the  idea  into  your  uncle's 
bead,"  returned  Mrs.  Carrick.  "  When  Reuben  heard  how 
Harvey  was  set  against  the  business,  and  was  always  harping 
on  Repton,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  swallow  his  own  disap- 
pointment.    I  won't  deny  we  w^e  both  a  bit  sore  about  it  at 
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first,  for  we  had  hoped  Harvey  was  settling  down  nicely ;  but 
it  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk  or  spoilt  purposes.  Harvey 
will  behave  none  the  worse  to  us  because  we  have  given  in  to 
Tiim  and  allowed  him  to  take  his  own  way."        . 

"  Harvey  loves  you  both  dearly,  Aunt  Clemency ;  he  will 
never  forget  this."     , 

And  a  sweet,  sad  smile  came  to  Glemencv's  face.     "  He 
says  he  will  be  our  boy  still ;  he  has  a  good  heart,  has  Har- 
vey,^'  was  all  she  said,  but  her  hands  trembled  a  little  as  she 
^put  aside  her  knitting.     It  was  the  old  who  ought  to  sacrifice 
Hheir  wishes,  she  thought.     What  if  she  and  Reuben  were 
disappointed  ?    In  a  few  vears  their  children  would  be  round 
them  again  ;  the  babies  she  had  borne  and  laid  in  their  cof- 
"fins,  and  David  their  firstborn  and  hope.     "  I  shall  go  to 
^them  ;"  that  was  her  daily  comfort,  her  supreme  joy. 
'    Reginald  slept  restlessly^  that  night.     Some  sinister  influ- 
ence seemed  to  pervade  his  dreams.     He  seemed  for  ever 
walking  through  strange  terrible  places,  and  the  object  of  his 
'search  was  Gloden.     He  could  see  her  black  garments  waving 
in  the  distance,  but  he  could  never  overtake  her. 

Now  she  would  be  standing  at  the  edge  of  some  ptecipice, 
'looking  down  at  him  with  a  solemn  sadness  in  her  eyes,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  join  her.  He  could  see  her  beckoning  hand 
as  he  essayed  to  climb  ;  but  the  rock  crumbled  beneath  his  feet, 
and  he  could  gain  no  foothold.  Now  a  river  separated  them, 
and,  after  having  vainly  looked  for  a  bridge,  he  had  cast  him- 
Belf  into  the  torrents.  He  could  feel  the  cold  water  closing 
round  him,  but  when  he.  tried  to'  .swim  his  limbs  seemed 
weighted  with  lead,  and  he  begati  to  sink.  As  the  waves 
washed  over  him  he  could  hear  the  wailing  of  a  violin  in  the 
distance ;  he  was  drowning,  and  she  was  playing  his  death 
dirge. 

He  woke  himself  with  difficulty,  only  to  dream  the  same 
thing  again.  But  this  time  he  was  in  a  crowded  room,  and 
the  people  were  pressing  on  him.  She  was  on  a  platform, 
and  her  violin  was  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not  playing. 
There  was  a  wreath  on  her  head,  and  she  wore  a  white  gown 
that  fell  in  folds  to  her  feet,  and  when  she  saw  him  a  look  of 
anguish  was  on  her  face.  "  Too  late,"  he  heard  her  say ; 
'"  you  have  come  too  late."  But  as  he  tried  to  push  his  way 
to  her  through  the  people,  there  was  a  crash,  and  the  roof 
seemed  to  fall  on  her,  and  the  cry  he  uttered  woke  him. 

It  was  still  early,  but  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  so  ho 
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lighted  a  candle  and  began  to  read;  but  he  dozed  again 
before  the  servant  brought  him  his  hot  water.    • 

"  I  wonder  what  possessed  me  to  dream  in  this  preposterous 
way?"  he  thought,  as  he  dressed  himself;  but  the  dismal 
nocturnal  visions  had  left  a  feeling  of  depression,  and  he 
tried  vainly  to  throw  it  off. 

It  was  iet  relief  to  see  Constance's  serene  face,  with  its 
smiling  welcome. 

"  Such  a  lot  of  letters  for  yoUj  Reggie,"  she  said  lightly ; 
^'  and  one  from  Rome.  Who  is  your  correspondent,  I  won- 
der r 

"  I  only  know  one  man  there  at  present — Bertie  Glenyon. 
You  know  who  I  mean — poor  Car's  favourite  cousin.  They 
'were  like  brother*and  sister.  He  used  to  stay  with  us  for 
months  at  a  time.  Poor  old  Bertie  I  he  went  to  Rome  when 
his  last  sister  died ;  he  is  all  alone  now." 

'*  Oh  yes,  of  course  I  know  Bertie  Glenyon;  he  was  so 
fond  of  you,  Reggie." 

"Yes;  but  this  is  not  his  handwriting"— taking  up  the 
letter.  "  Give  me  some  coffee,  Con,  and  then  I  will  read  it; 
the  rest  are  mere  business  letters.  Oh  no  ;  there  is  one  from 
Felix.  I  asked  ^im  to  come  down  from  Saturday  to  Mon*^ 
day." 

Constance  handed  her  brother  his  coffee,  and  then  she  be- 

^gan  to  read  her  husband's  letter,  for  no  amount  of  business 

prevented  Harcourt  Wyndham  from  writing  to  his  wife  every 

day.     But  a  sudden  exclamation  from  Reginald  made  her 

look  up. 

"  Read  that,"  he  said,  throwing  her  the  letter  across  the 
table.  "The  poor  fellow  is  ill,  and  they  are  afraid  of 
typhoid  fever ;'  and  Reginald  twisted  his  moustache  rather 
savagely. 

The  letter  was  from  the  English  chaplain,  but  it  bad  been 
written  at  Herbert  Glenyon's  request.  He  implored  R^inald 
to  come  to  him  at  once  ;  he  was  all  alone.  The  people  of  the 
hotel  where  he  was  staying  did  not  understand  illness,  and 
seemed  afraid  of  entering  his  room. 

"  I  have  sent  for  a  nurse/'  wrote  Mr.  Thorn,  "  but  she  can  speak  very 
little  English ;  and  the  poor  Mr.  Glenyon  seems  very  forlorn.  We  hope 
the  illness  will  not  be  serious,  but  one  can  never  tell,  and  it  is  evident  the 
doctor  does  not  think  much  of  his  constitution.'' 

"  Car  always  said  she  was  afraid  he  had  no  stamina,"  mut- 
tered Reginald,  as  Constance  read  the  passage  aloud.     "  He 
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Had  rbeumatic  fever  when  he  was  one  and  twenty,  and  he 
was  never  the  same  afterwards." 

"  Yes,  and  Gar  helped  to  nurse  him  ;  at  least  she  amused 
him  during  his  convalescence.  She  was  very  fond  of  him, 
Keg ;  she  so  often  talked  about  him." 

"  He  reminded  her  of  Edgar,"  .was  B^inald's  response.. 
£dgar  was  Uie  name  of  I^dy  Gar's  only  brother,  who  had 
died  young. 

'^  To  be  sure  ;  and  Gar  was  so  devoted  to  Edgar.  Well, 
Reg,  this  is  very  sad.  Illness  is  bad  everywhere ;  but  to  be 
alone  in  a  foreign  country,  and  at  the  mercy  of  strangers,  is 
far  more  deplorable.  But  you  will  go  to  him  ?" — ^looking  at 
him  wistfully. 

"  I  suppose  I  must," — in  an  iinpatient  tone ;  "  but  it  is  au 
awful  nuisance,  and  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  be  away  so  long, 
too." 

^^  Well,  you  could  hardly  leave  him  until  he  is  strong  again. 
Dear  Reg,  I  know  it  is  a  worry  for  you  having  to  start  off 
in  this  sudden  way,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  you ;  but  it  is  a 
clear  call  of  duty.  You  could  hardly  refuse,  for  dear  Gar's 
sake." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  refusing,"  returned  Reginald,  in  an 
injured  voice.  "  Bertie  and  I  are  old  chums.  Of  course  I 
must  go  to  him,  poor  beggar,  though  I  wish  he  had  taken 
my  advice  and  stayed  in  England.  Well,  it  is  no  use  talk- 
ing ;  I  must  get  off  by  this  evening  train,  and  you  must 
write  and  put  off  Hamerton.  I  will  go  into  the  library  and 
have  a  look  at  Bradshaw,  and  then  I  will  let  you  know  what 
time  I  shall  have  to  start." 

^*  The  fates  are  against  me,  that  is  pretty  evident,"  he 
thought,  as  he  sat  down  to  study  his  Bradshaw ;  and  then 
the  memory  of  his  dreams  flashed  across  his  mind.  With 
all  his  good  nature  and  his  friendship  for  Bertie  Glenyon,  he 
felt  it  was  hard  lines  to  have  to  leave  England  just  now. 

But  upon  calm  reflection,  his  good  sense  came  to  his  aid. 
Of  course  it  was  a  personal  sacrifice  for  him  to  go  away  ; 
but,  as  Gonstance  had  said,  it  was  a  clear  call  of  duty, 
and  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  be  in  Italy  until  Feb- 
ruary had  passed. 

It  was  growing  terribly  hard  for  him  to  keep  hjs  xesolu- 
tion  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  Five  weeks  seemed  end- 
less ;  if  he  stayed  at  Silcote  he  doubted  whether  he  could 
xefrain  from  speaking  much  longer.     If  Gloden  cared  for 
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liim  site  would  surely  wait,  and  he  knew  he  had  no  rivals. 
^*  Logan,  poor  old  chap,  is  quite  out  of  the  running,"  he 
thought,  with  profoundest  pity  for  the  hapless  curate. 

Yes,  he  would  make  the  best  of  it.  How  could  he  neglect 
poor  Bertie,  who  was  Car's  favourite  ?  He  would  put  a  good 
face  on  tlie  business..«nd  do  his  duty.  He  would  set  about 
his  preparations  like  a  man,  and  not  act  like  a  loyesick  boy, 
who  could  not  bear  to  lose  sight  of  his  sweetheart.  He  had 
ft  great  deal  io  do.  He  was  expocting  his  baililT,  and  would 
have  to  go  down  with  him  to  Giles's  farm  about  some  repairs. 
He  would  not  try  to  see  Harvey  until  the  afternoon ;  he 
should  not  leave  Silcote  until  six.  He  would  coax  Gloden 
to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  corridor ;  and  then  he  won- 
dered how  she  would  look  when  he  told  her  he  was  going 
awiiy. 

He  was  very  busy  until  luncheon ;  he  had  to  interview 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  to  give  special  orders  for  his  guests'  com- 
fort. Constance  would  stay  a  day  or  two  longer  and  look 
after  things  for  him ;  and  she  had  promised  to  take  Lassie 
away  with  her,  as  the  little  animal  would  pine  in  her  master's 
absence. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  before  he  was  free  to  go  up  to 
the  west  room ;  but,  to  his  chagrin,  Gloden  was  not  in  her 
usual  place,  and  Mrs.  Carrick  informed  him  that  she  had 
gone  out  for  a  breath  of  air.  ^^  She  will  not  be  long/'  she 
continued*  ^^  Harvey  likes  her  to  have  tea  with  him,  and  she 
never  disappoints  him  if  she  can  help  it." 

<<  Do  you  know  which  way  she  has  gone  ?"  he  asked,  care- 
lessly. 

But  Mrs.  Carrick  shook  her  head ;  she  had  no  idea,  neither 
had  Harvey.  She  was  but  poorly  after  her  severe  headache, 
Clemeney  had  informed  him,  and  she  said  the  fresh  ajx  would 
do  her  good. 

It  was  vain  for  Reginald  to  hope  to  overtake  her,  so  he  sat 
down  and  told  them  of  his  intended  journey.  Harvey's 
lamentations  were  loudly  expressed,  but  Reginald  cheered 
him  up  by  promising  to  write  to  him.  ^^  I  will  come  up  and 
wish  you  good-bye,  old  fellow,  before  I  go,"  he  said  presently, 
when  half  an  hour  had  passed.  ^^  Come,  Lassie,  we  must  go 
4owu  now." 

He  wanted  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  see  Gloden  alone.  He 
would  walk  up  and  down  the  avenue  until  he  saw  her  coming. 
.Tkere  was  no  possibility  of  her  coming  <bhrough  the  park 
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this  weather ;  the  roads  were '  tolerably  dry,  and  so  was  the 
avenue,  though  it  looked  desolate  enough  this  bleak  January 
afternoon.  No,  she  could  not  escape  him,  and  his  spirits 
revived  at  this  thought,  and  as  he  paced  up  and  down  he 
wondered  what  he  should  say  to  her.    - 

The  click  of  the  gate  roused  him,  and  then  he  turned  and 
saw  her  coming  towards  him. 

Oloden  had  only  a  moment's  preparation  while  he  hastened 
towards  her,  but  there  was  such  marked  gravity  in  her 
manner  that  Reginald  thought  she  had  heard  of  his  going, 
and  was  very  sorry  to  lose  him. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  them  where  you  were  going?"  he 
said,  with  that  reproachful  tenderness  that  is  so  flattering  to 
a  woman's  ear,  for  it  claims  a  certain  right  of  control.  '^  If 
I  had  only  known  which  road  you  had  taken  I  could  have 
met  you  half  an  hour  ago,  and  there  is  so  much  to  say  before 
the  carriage  comes  round." 

"  Are  you  going  out  ?"  asked  Gloden,  a  little  coldly.  Poor 
girl  1  every  nerve  was  quivering  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
but  she  dare  not  betray  the  least  emotion. 

Reginald's  face  fell  at  her  words.  "  I  thought  you  knew, 
that  some  one  had  told  you,  that  I  start  for  Rome  to-night." 

"  For  Rome !  To-night !"  If  her  life  had  depended  on 
it,  Gloden  could  not  have  prevented  herself  from  that  ex- 
clamation ;  but  as  she  turned  her  face  toward  him,  Regi- 
nald almost  started.  She  looked  different  somehow;  some 
subtle  change  seemed  to  have  passed  over  her.  The  soft 
grey  eyes  had  lost  their  brightness,  and  there  was  a  slight 
trembling  of  the  firm,  beautiful  mouth.  She  had  not  heard, 
and  yet  she  looked  like  that.  He  suddenly  remembered 
yesterday's  headache ;  she  was  not  well,  that  was  what  it 
must  mean.  And  then  he  plunged  into  his  explanation.  He 
spoke  so  rapidly  that,  in  her  sad  bewilderment,  Gloden  could 
hardly  follow  him.  His  friend-  was  ill,  and  he  must  go  to 
him  ;  he  would  be  away  a  long  time.  On  these  three  points 
her  mind  fastened  itself.  He  was  going  away — ^away — away. 
Why,  the  very  wind  seemed  to  blow  the  word  into  her  ear ; 
and  he  was  talking  so  fast — so  fast. 

"And  you  must  promise  me  to  take  care  of  yourself" — 
that  was  what  he  was  saying,  "  for  you  do  not  look  as  you 
ought.  Remember  what  I  have  been  telling  you."  Had  he 
been  telling  her  anything  except  that  he  was  going  away? 
"You  are  to  make  yourself  at  hon^e.     My  sister  will  remain 
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a  day  or  two  longer,  iand  she  will  be  glad  of  your  company. 
Harvey  is  coming ;  downstairs  to-morrow,  and  then  you  can 
all  be  together.  You  are  being  moped  to  death  upstairs.  In 
a  few  days  Harvey  will  be  able  to  have  drives,  and  then  you 
must  go  with  him.  The  servants  will  have  nothing  else  to 
do  except  to  obey  your  orders." 

His  kindness  almost  seemed  to  stifle  her.  How  she  longed 
to  throw  it  all  o£ri  What  would  Violet  say  if  she  could  hear 
him  talk  ? 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  speaking  with  difficulty ; 
"  but  we  shall  not  be  much  longer  at  Silcote.  Dr.  Parry 
says  Harvey  may  go  home  next  week." 

"  Oh,  I  have  settled  all  that  with  Mrs.  Carrick,"  he  re- 
turned, in  an  off-hand  voice.  '^  She  is  going  back  to  Grantham 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day — Mr.  Carrick  needs  her ;  but  you 
will  stop  on  with  Harvey.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said 
you  must  take  care  of  yourself.  You  and  Harvey  will  have 
the  run  of  the  house,  and  he  will  find  plenty  of  amusement, 
and  will  soon  get  strong.     And  as  for  you " 

"  But  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  remain,"  she  returned,  in 
a  strainad  voice.  "It  will  be  much  better  for  us  to  go  back 
with  Aunt  Clemency.  Harvey  Will  be  quite  well  enough, 
and  we  cannot  trespass  on  your  kindness  any  further." 

"  Kindness  I"  he  began,  scornfully  ;  and  then  his  voice 
softened.  "  You  are  using  the  wrong  word.  There  can  be 
no  kindness  in  my  dealings  with  you.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  I  would  not  do  for  your  comfort.  You  know  that 
well  enough  by  this  time,  Gloden." 

It  was  a  declaration  of  love ;  but  in  her  bruised  hopeless- 
ness the  words  hardly  pierced  her  consciousness.  She  thought 
of  them  afterwards  with  a  faint  surprise,  and  wondered  why 
he  said  them.  Did  she  know  ?  She  only  knew  two  things 
— that  he  was  going  away,  and  that  Violet  Winter  was  his 
affianced  wife. 

"  I  think  it  is  time  that  you  understood  me,"  he  went  on. 
And  then  he  checked  himself,  for  at  that  moment  a  figure 
glided  out  from .  the  trees.  It  was  only  Constance,  wrapped 
up  in  her  fur  cloak,  who  was  coming  to  the  gate  to  look  for 
him.   She  uttered  a  surprised  exclamation  as  she  saw  Gloden. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  out,  Miss  Carrick,"  she  said,  in 
an  astonished  voice.  "  Reggie,  where  have  you  been  ?  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  all  oyer  the  house.  Tea  is  ready, 
tind  Macpherson  has  come  up  for  orders." 
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The  opportunity  was  over,  he  told  himself  gloomily,  as 
they  all  walked  back  to  the  house.  Aild  she  had  said  no 
word  to  him  that  he  could  hug  to  himself  or  treasure  up 
when  he  was  far  away.  She  had  hardly  spoken,  and  her 
manner  had  been  constrained  and  ill  at  ease.  Was  she  un- 
happy? Was  anything  troubling  her?  The  doubt  tor* 
mented  him. 

"  I  shall  come  up  and  wish  Harvey  good-bye  before  I  go," 
he  said,  when  they  parted  at  the  library  door.  And  then  he 
followed  his  sister  into  the  room  where  MaCpherson  was 
awaiting  him. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  the  luggage  was  being 
brought  downstairs,  before  he  went  up  to  the  west  room .  They 
were  all  there,  but  Gloden  was  in  the  furthest  corner  with 
her  work.     He  shook  hands  with  her  last. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said  hurriedly ;  "  take  care  of  youreelf." 
But  the  pressure  of  his  hand  said  more  than  that,  and  for  a 
moment  Gloden  raised  her  eyes.  That  wistful  look,  so  gentle, 
so  uncomplaining,  and  yet  so  full  of  hopeless  sadness,  went 
lo  Reginald*s  heart. 

"  G^od-bye ;  thank  you  for  all,"  sh«  faltered,  and  then  she 
took  up  her  work  again.  Five  minutes  later  the  horses'  feet 
sounded  in  the  avenue,  and  Beginald  Lorimer  was  gone ! 


CHAPTER  XLL 


qloden's  resolve. 


"  Strengthen  me  by  sympathizing  with  my  strength,  not  my  weakness.'* 
— Alcott. 

There  are  moments  in  one's  life  so  branded  with  fiery, 
unextinguishable  pain  that  their  record  is  never  completely 
effaced.  And  such  a  moment  came  to  Gloden  as  she  heard 
the  ringing  of  the  horses'  hoofs  growing  fainter  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

For  a  few  moments  she  sat  motionless,  with  her  hands  in 
her  lap,  and  a  sense  almost  of  despair  at  her  heart.  Then 
she  took  up  her  work  again.  He  had  gone,  and  it  was  all 
over  J  but  Harvey  was  spared  to  her,  and  she  had  still  hen 
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art.  It  should  not  master  her,  this  strange,  fierce  pain.  She 
was  strong,  and  would  grapple  with  it.  *^  No  quartei*  to  the 
enemy  that  threatened  her  wotiian's  peace ;"  and  before  the 
colour  had  returned:  to  her  lips,  dhe  was  talking  to  Harvey, 
iknd  listening  to  his  lamentations  oyer  this  suddett  loss  of  his 
friend. 

"  I  shan't  care  to  be  here  without  him,  shall  you.  Glow  ?" 
he  observed,  discotisolately.  "  He  wa»  always  so  jolly,  don't 
you  know.  It  made  me  feel  better  just  to  hear  him  laugh ; 
aud  you  were  beginning  to  like  him  awfully  too." 

But  Gloden  was  spared  all  answer  to  this  embari'&ssiiig 
remark,  as  Mrs.  Norton  lihat  moment  brought  her  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Wyndham.  She  hoped  Miss-  Cisirrick  would  give 
her  the  pleasure  of  her  <^ompany  at  ditifner.  She  was  lonely 
without  her  bi'other,  and  she  begged  that  Aarvey  would 
spare  her  for  this  one  evening. 

Gloden  would  willingly  haTe  declined  this  invitation,  but 
Harvey  T^as"  vehemiettt  m  his  entreaties  that  she  Would  not 
refuse. 

"  You  know  you  like  her.  Glow,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
gained  his  point,  "  and  the  change  will  do  you  good.  You 
are  looking  as  seedy  as  possible.  And  Aunt  Clem  and  I 
will  be  quite  jolly,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it  after^ 
wards." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  What  does  anything  matter  ?" 
thought  Gloden,  as  she  went  oflf  to  change  her  dress.  **  It  is 
all  in  the  day's  work.  I  would  rather  be  with  Harvey,  of 
course,  but  if  one  is  unhappy  there  is  no  need  to  be  selfish. 
If  only  one  could  always  remember  that !" 

But  her  mood  changed  when  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room  ;  Constance  welcomed  her  so  kindly,  there  was  such 
gentle  warmth  in  her  greeting,  such  unmistakable  pleasure 
on  her  lovely  face,  that  Gloden  thawed  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Now  we  shall  be  cosy  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wyndham,  as 
she  placed  her  guest  in  the  chair  that  had  always  been  Lady 
Car's.  "  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come  down  ;  I  should  have 
been  so  dull  all  alone  in  this  big  room,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  so  dismal  to  go  through  all  the  courses  without 
exchanging  a  word.  Oh,  there  is  dinner !" — as  Norton  ap- 
peared at  the  door  ;  "  we  must  have  our  talk  afterwards." 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about,"  Mrs. 
Wyndham  began  again,  when  they  had  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room.    "  Reggie  ought  to  have  told  you  himself,  but  h« 
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said  that  he  preferred  that  I  should  manage  it.  Tou  know, 
that  I  am  going  down  to  Bournemouth  in  a  fortnight's  time^ 
to  stay  with  my  mother-in-law.  Brighton  does  not  suit  her.. 
I  shall  take  rooms  in  the  same  house  with  her,  and  Reginald 
proposes  that  Harvey  should  accompany  me.  Dr.  Parry 
wished  him  to  have  change  of  air  before  he  went  to  Kepton, 
and  this  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity.  I  am  going  to  leave 
the  boys  and  Tottie  at  home,  but  Harvey  will  be  a  nice  com- 
panion for  me,  as  Mrs.  Wyndham  goes  out  so  little." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  replied  Gloden  with  a  painful 
flush  at  this  fresh  instance  of  kindness  on  Reginald's  part. 
'^  But  indeed  I  could  not  think  of  troubling  you." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Carrick,"  returned  Constance,  in  a  com- 
fortable voice,  "  Harvey  will  be  no  trouble,  and  it  is  my 
brother's  affair.  He  proposed  that  you  should  accompany  us. 
Now,  please  don't  look  so  alarmed" — as  Gloden  started  up  at 
this.  ^^  You  shall  do  just  as  you  like  about  that,  and  if  you 
prefer  trusting  Harvey  to  my  care,  I  will  not  press  you 
against  your  inclination." 

"  That  is  kind  of  you,  for  I  could  not  come — indeed  I  could 
not ;  and  as  for  Harvey " 

"  Oh,  we  will  leave  Harvey  to  answer  for  himself.  I  don't 
think  he  will  refuse  me,  and  I  should  dearly  love  to  have 
him.  Reginald  would  be  so  disappointed  if  I  failed  to  carry 
out  his  little  scheme;  he  was  sofullof.it  at  luncheon.-  I 
will  talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  Carrick  and  Harvey  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" — looking  at  her 
with  the  charming  smile  that  gave  her  such  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  her  brother. 

Gloden  did  not  answer ;  a  sudden  impulse  was  moving  her. 
Why  should  she  not  seize  this  opportunity  ?  Mrs.  Wyndham 
would  leave  the  Hall  in  a  day  or  two ;  they  might  never  be 
alone  together  as  they  were  now.  An  excited  look  came  to 
her  eyes ;  she  spoke  quickly,  almost  nervously. 

'^  You  shall  do  as  you  like  about  Harvey.  I  have  no  right 
to  refuse  for  him  until  he  knows  himself ;  you  shall  settle  it 
with  him  and  Aunt  Clemency.  There  is  something  else  I 
want  to  say  to  you ;"  and  here  her  voice  trembled  so  that 
Constance  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  Do  you  remember 
that  afternoon  in  the  gable-room,  when  you  spoke  to  me 
about  Signer  Boski  ?" 

Then  Constance  started  up  rather  eagerly.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  you  have  changed  your  mind  ?"  she  asked,  quickly. 
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"  No,  I  have  not  changed  my  mindV— ^-with  yisible  sadnesEf 
in  her  manner ;  "  but,  circumstances  have  changed.  Do  you 
remember  what  I  said  then  ?  That  I  was  not  free  to  choose 
my  life.  You  tempted  me  sorely ;  but  as  long  as  Harvey: 
needed  me,  I  could  not  leave  him.*' 

*'  I  understand  what  you  mean" — with  that  responsive 
sympathy  that  belonged  to  Constance's  nature.  "  You  would 
not  desert  Harvey,  but  now  he  is  leaving  you,  so  after  all  you 
are  free." 

*^  If  Harvey  goes  to  Repton  he  will  not  need  me,"  replied 
Gloden.  •  "  We  were  talking  of  this  to-day.  Aunt  Clemency 
and  Uncle  Reuben  do  not  really  want  me ;  they  would  be 
quite  happy  going  back  to  their  old  life  together,  and  Harvey 
would  spend  his  holidays  with  them.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  go  up  to  London  to  study  for  a  year  or  two. 
There  are  two  hundred  pounds  belonging  to  us,  and  perhaps; 
Uncle  Reuben  would  let  me  use  some  of  that,  and  if  you  can 
induce  Signer  Boski  to  reduce  his  terms " 

"  You  may  leave  all  that  to  me,"  returned  Constance,  with 
delightful  assurance.  "  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  with  Boski  * 
he  would  do  anything  for  my  husband  or  myself;  I  could 
explain  the  reason,  only  it  is  rather  a  long  story ;  but  when 
I  tell  him  how  you  are  circumstanced,  he  will  be  generosity 
itself.  Miss  Carrick,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to 
hear  that  you  seriously  mean  to  turn  your  talent  to  account ; 
you  are  positively  wasted  at  Grantham.  Fancy  spending 
your  life  in  teaching  a  few  children  like  Hilda  Parry  !  I  will 
keep  my  word,  and  you  shall  make  your  debiU  at  our  house. 
Now,  don't  smile  as  though  you  think  I  am  over-sanguine, 
but  if  Boski  takes  you  by  the  hand  your  fortune  is  made."  : 

^'  Then  I  shall  owe  it  to  you." 

'^  Nonsense,  child ;  you  will  owe  it  to  Boski's  training  and 
your  own  industry  and  perseverance.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  fame.  Now,  when  do  you  mean  to  come  up  to  town  ? 
When  Harvey  goes  to  Repton  ?" 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  wait  for  that,"  was  Gloden's 
reply ;  and  then  her  voice  changed,  and  the  strained  look 
came  into  her  eyes  again.  "  Why  should  I  wait  ?  Harvey 
will  be  at  Bournemouth,  and  it  will  be  so  dull  here  without 
him.  I  could  not  bear  it.  Let  me  come  soon.  I  want  to 
urork ;  I  want  to  forget  Grantham.  I  will  work,  I  will  prac- 
tise from  morning  to  night,  if  you  will  only  let  me  come." 
^  <<  I  let  you  come,  my  dear  child  1  You  know  how  pleased 
B       s  83 
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I  shall  be  to  see  you  in  jour  proper  sphere.  Ton  know  I 
leave  here  on  Tueisdaj.  I  will  speak  to  Mary  Drake  about 
those  rooms  I  mentioned.  You  will  be  delightfully  comfort- 
able. Mary  is  such  a  good  creature,  such  an  honest  soul ; 
and  there  is  another  advantage.  The  old  lady  who  lives 
upstairs  is  deaf,  so  she  will  have  no  objection  to  your  violin." 

'*  Then  will  you  arrange  it  ?  and  I  will  speak  to  Aunt 
Clemency." 

Gloden's  tone  was  grave,  and  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in 
her  manner.  For  a  second  time  in  these  few  months  she  was 
going  to  uproot  herself.  She  had  hated  Grantham,  and  now 
the  very  stones  of  the  place  were  dear  to  her.  How  .often 
had  she  seen  Mr.  Lorimer  riding  through  the  town  with  his 
dogs  behind  him,  and  as  he  smiled  and  raised  his  hat  the  day 
seemed  no  longer  gloomy  I  But  now  how  was  she  to  stay 
and  see  him  riding  with  Violet  beside  him,  and  to  hear  the 
Grantham  bells  pealing  for  the  squire's  marriage  ?  No ; 
there  were  limits  to  endurance.  She  could  not  bear  this ; 
she  must  put  a  few  miles  between  herself  and  Silcote,  until 
she  had  crushed  down  and  utterly  stamped  out  this  rebellious 
pain. 

^'  And  I  will  speak  to  Uncle  Reuben,  too,  about  the  money," 
she  went  on,  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  tone ;  "  and  I  must 
talk  to  Harvey,  to  see  if  it  will  disappoint  him  very  much 
not  to  find  me  at  Grantham  when  he  comes  back  from 
Bournemouth." 

"  But  he  will  find  you  in  London,"  was  Constance's  smiling 
reply.  ^^  Harvey  shall  come  back  with  me  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  we  will  show  him  some  of  the  London  sights.  And  he 
must  pass-  through  London  on  his  way  to  Bepton,  so  you  will 
have  countless  opportunities  of  seeing  him ;  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  spend  your  summer  holidays  at  Grantham.  Boski 
is  always  away  in  Italy  during  August  and  the  greater  part 
of  September.** 

"  Yes,  I  must  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible ;  but  I 
mean  to  tell  Aunt  Clemency  and  Uncle  Beuben  that  Harvey 
will  spend  his  holidays  with  them.  They  are  so  good  to 
him ;  they  make  him  so  happy,  and  give  in  to  all  his  boyish 
whims,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  rob  them  of  him." 

^'  No,  you  are  right.  And  he  is  so  much  at  Silcote ;  he 
and  Reginald  are  devoted  to  each  other.  Reg  will  miss  him 
dreadfully  when  he  is  at  school.  What !  are  you  going  ?  It 
is  not  late  yet" — ^glancing  at  the  timepiece.     But  she  rose  as 
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she  spoke,  and  put  her  arm  round  the  girFs  slender  waist. , 
"  I  am  going  to  be  very  proud  of  you,"  she  said,  kindly,  and 
then  she  kissed  her  on  the  cheek ;  ^'  and  I  do  love  being 
proud  of  people." 

"Will  you  do  me  one  favour?"  asked  Gloden,  hurriedly. 
"  I  do  not  want  you  to  mention  this  to  any  one — not  even  to 
your  brother — until  it  is  quite  settled.  There  may  be  diffi- 
culties ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  Uncle  Reuben  yet." 

"If  there  are  difficulties^  send  him  to  me,  and  I  will 
smooth  them.  No;  you  are  right,  and  we  will  keep  our  own 
counsel  for  the  present. 

"  She  is  wonderfully  interesting,"  thought  Constance,  as 
she  went  back  to  her  chair.  "  She  is  not  pretty,  but  her  face 
is  full  of  expression,  and  her  mouth  and  eyes  are  beautiful; 

but  she  does  not  look  happy.     I  wonder  if  Reggie But 

no,  Reggie  is  fond-  of  Violet — I  am  sure  of  that.  Well,  I 
shall  have  plenty  to  do  when  I  get  home  again.  Signer 
Boski  must  come  to  dinner,  and  I  must  settle  things  with 
him  j  and  there  is  Mary  Drake  too.  The  rooms  were  not 
overstocked  with  furniture;  I  must  see  about  that.  How 
surprised  Reggie  will  be  when  he  hears  Miss  Carrick  is  at 
Regent  Park  I  I  am  not  sure  that  he  will  be  pleased ,  he 
never  took  any  interest  when  I  told  him  about  Boski.  Reg 
is  a  little  bit  humdrum  and  behind  the  times  in  his  ideas  of 
women.  He  hates  women  doctors  and  women  speakers,  and 
he  rather  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  Miss  Carrick  being  a  pro- 
fessional violinist.  I  suppose  Car  infected  him  njrith  her 
notions ;  Car,  poor  dear,  was  always  a  little  narrow." 

"  I  have  burnt  my  ships,"  thought  Gloden,  gloomily,  as 
she- retired  to  her  room.  "  Is  it  very  cowardly,  1  wonder,  to 
run  away?  But  no,  under  some  circumstances,  it  is  wiser  to 
flee  than  to  fight.  In  London  all  this  will  seem  like  some 
bad  dream,  and  I  shall  wake  up  in  my  right  mind.  Hence- 
forth I  will  live  for  my  art  and  Harvey.  Oh,  my  darling, 
my  bright,  happy  darling,  how  little  you  know  what  you 
make  me  suffer  when  you  talk  so  much  of  him !" 

It  was  not  until  the  following  evening  that  Gloden  found 
an  opportunity  of  unfolding  her  plans  to  Mrs.  Carrick.  Con- 
stance was  dining  at  the  Gate  House,  and  would  not  be  home 
till  late,  but  Gloden  had  promised  to  breakfast  with  her  the 
next  morning,  and  tell  her  the  result  of  their  conversation. 

A  pained  look  came  into  Clemency's  eyes  as  she  listened, 
but  she  made  no  observation  until  Gloden  had  finished.   The 
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motherhood  within  her  had  instantly  grasped  the  truth,  and, 
though  the  name  of  Reginald  Lorimer  was  never  mentioned 
between  them,  she  knew  without  telling  that  some  strange 
trouble  had  come  to  the  girl,  and  that  sorrow  of  heart  was 
driving  her  away  from  Grantham. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Aunt  Clemency  ?  Are  you  too 
much  disappointed  in  me  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my 
plan  ?''  asked  Gloden,  grieved  at  her  aunt's  silence. 

But  there  was  no  anger  in  Clemency's  soft  pitying  voice. 
"^  Nay,  Gloden,  my  dear ;  what  should  anger  m«  ?  I  know  it 
is  no  unkindness  or  coldness  of  heart  that  makes  you  anxious 
to  leave  us ;  but^here,  I  will  not  ask  the  reason.  Words  are 
not  always  wise,  even  between  the  closest  of  friends.  T  may 
be  a  bit  troubled  at  the  thought  of  losing  you  just  when  I 
have  begun  to  find  you  such  a  comfort,  but  we  will  not  talk 
of  that." 

• "  Oh  yes,  we  will  talk  of  it,"  returned  Gloden,  touched  by 
the  delicate  kindness  and  unselfishness  of  this  speech.  "  Dear 
Aunt  Clemency,  you  are  always  far  too  good  to  me,  and  I  do 
not  deserve  such  consideration.  But  indeed  it  is  right  for 
me  to  go  away ;  my  sense  of  duty  tells  me  to  go.  Will  you 
try  to  make  Uncle  Reuben  understand  this  ?" 
.  "  To  be  sure  I  will.  Your  uncle  will  not  cross  your  wishes ; 
you  may  be  certain  of  that.  You  shall  do  what  is  best  for 
your  own  happiness.  You  have  a  grand  gift,  as  Reuben 
says,  and  it  may  be  your  duty  to  take  Mrs  Wyudham*s 
advice  and  cultivate  it. 

"  And  you  think  Uncle  Reuben  will  let  me  have  some  of 
the  money  ?  Half  of  it  is  mine,  I  know ;  but  if  I  get  on 
and  earn  money,  I  will  pay  back  every  farthing  that  I  take 
from  Harvey's  share,     tfncle  Reuben  can  trust  me.'' 

**  Ay,  for  sure  he'll  trust  you ,  and  you  need  not  stint  your- 
self for  a  few  pounds.  Nathaniel's  children  are  welcome  to 
all  we  have.  Don't  cry,  Gloden,  my  dear ;  you  have  got  a 
brave  heart — I  know  that  well,  and  God's  blessing  goes  with 
those  who  help  themselves.  I  will  make  it  right  with  your 
uncle,  and  you  will  come  to  us  when  Harvey  has  his  holidays, 
and  we  will  be  as  happy  as  happy  together." 

But  not  all  Clemency's  kind  words  could  check  that  burst 
of  wild  weeping,  which  would  have  its  way. 

"  I  doubt  but  the  squire  has  made  mischief  out  of  sheer 
kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,"  thought  Clemency,  when 
Gloden  had  left  her.  .  "And  yet  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
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liarm  anjtliiqg.  Ay,  but  we  women  are  poor  weak  things^ 
even  the  best  of  us.  We  can  put  up  with  un kindness,  but  a 
loving  look  or  word  takes  us  off  our  guard.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  he  has  been  making  love  to  her  without  meaning 
it  or  thinking  how  she  would  take  it ;  but  it  has  gone  deep — 
ay,  it  has  gone  deep.  Gloden  is  not  one  of  those  half-hearted 
girls  who  can  fling  it  back  to  a  man.  It  would  pretty  nearly 
kill  her  to  stop  and  fight  it  out ;  but  I  must  not  give  Reuben 
a  hint  of  that."  For  Clemency's  old-fashioned  delicacy  and 
sweet  wholesomeness  of  nature  would  have  put  many  a  fine 
lady  to  shame.  Not  to  her  own  husband  would  she  have 
confided  her  suspicions  about  Gloden.  ^^  That  God  who  made 
women's  hearts  must  also  mend  them,"  was  her  simple  creed. 
"  There  is  no  pain  that  He  cannot  heal,"  she  would  say.  "  It 
is  only  we  who  are  too  clumsy  and  too  short-sighted  to  do 
-much  good;  it  is  far  safer  to  leave  it  all  to  Him,  and  not 
spoil  His  work  with  our  bungling."  And  perhaps  Clemency's 
simplicity  was  wiser  than  the  world's  wisdom. 

When  Gloden  talked  over  her  plans  with  Harvey,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  him  look  grave  for  a  moment. 

''  Aren't  you  pleased,  darling  ?"  she  asked,  a  little  piteously. 
'^  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  play  at  concerts,  and  make 
money ;  you  used  to  like  the  idea  so  much." 

"  Yes,  and  I  like  it  now.  I  want  you  to  be  famous,  you 
dear  old  thing" — with  a  prodigious  hug ;  "  and  it  will  be 
awfully  jolly  for  you  to  live  in  London  and  have  lots  of  nice 
friends.  I  was  only  thinking  how  Mr.  Lorimer  would  feel 
about  it.  I  used  to  tell  him  that  you  meant  to  play  at  con- 
certs and  that  sort  of  thing  ;*but  he  said  more  than  once  that 
he  hoped  that  it  would  never  come  to  pass — that  that  sort  of 
life  would  not  suit  you  at  all,  and  that  it  was  veiy  wrong  for 
people  to  encourage  you  in  such  an  idea,  and  he  looked  as 
though  he  meant  every  word  he  said." 

"  I  don't  see  that  Mr.  Lorimer  has  anything  to  do  with  it  I" 
exclaimed  Gloden,  proudly.  "  Harvey,  you  must  promise  not 
to  write  to  him  about  this  until  I  give  you  leave.  It  is  my 
affair,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  else." 

"  Won't  he  be  hurt.  Glow  ?"  pleaded  the  boy,  rather 
Anxiously.  "He  is  such  a  very  intimate  friend,  don't  you 
know." 

But  Gloden  was  not  to  be  moved  by  this.  He  need  not 
mention  her  in  his  letters  at  all ;  he  would  have  plenty  to 
tell  him  without  that.     When  he  came  back  from  Boume- 

33* 
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moatli  it  would  be  time  enough  to  write  about  it.  And 
Harvey  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this. 

Reuben  Carrick  made  no  strong  objection  to  61oden*s  plan, 
though  it  was  plain  that  he  did  not  wholly  approve  of  it.  '^  I 
don't  hold  with  girls  living  alone  in  London/'  he  said  at  first, 
'^  and  I  don't  believe  Nat  would  have  approved  of  it  either." 
But  when  Clemency  pointed  out  to  him  that  she  would  be 
under  Mrs.  Wyndham's  wing,  and  in  the  house  of  an  old  and 
trusted  servant^  Reuben  gave  way.  Gloden  was  welcome  to 
take  as  much  of  the  money  as  she  needed.  Harvey's  share 
could  take  care  of  itself.  She  had  never  settled  down  in 
Grantham,  and  he  feared  she  never  would.  So  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  not  to  cross  her  whim ;  and  Clemency  dared 
not  hint  that  it  was  no  whim  on  Gloden's  part. 

Finally,  after  much  correspondence  on  Constance's  part,  it 
was  settled ;  and  Gloden  took  leave  of  her  pupils,  and  paid 
her  parting  visit  to  the  Logans. 

Winifred  was  a  little  quiet;  but  there  was  no  want  of 
friendliness  in  her  manner,  and  she  expressed  very  real  regret 
at  losing  Gloden. 

*^  Perhaps  you  are  right  to  go,"  she  said,  doubtfully ;  "  but 
such  a  life  would  have  few  attractions  for  me.  I  am  not  an 
ambitious  woman  like  you.  I  hoped  we  should  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  each  other  this  summer.  You  know  that  I  am 
going  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  Red  House  when  I  have 
settled  Aunt  Janet  at  Clacton." 

"  Yes,  and  it  seems  such  a  pity.  Surely  your  aunt  and 
cousin  must  need  you  ?" 

"  So  they  say ;  but  I  tell  them  that  they  will  get  on  very 
comfortably  without  me.  It  is  far  better  for  Ewen  not  to  be 
encumbered  by  female  relatives,  and  then  perhaps  he  will 
marry." 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  returned  Gloden,  feelingly ;  <^  he  deserves 
a  good  wife."  She  looked  at  Winifred  as  she  spoke  without 
any  conscious  meaning,  but  a  dull  flush  came  to  Winifred's 
face. 

<'  We  none  of  us  know  what  lies  in  the  future,". she  «aid, 
in  rather  a  subdued  tone.  * 

Winifred's  brightness  was  somewhat  clouded  just  now. 
The  parting  with  her  aunt  was  a  real  grief  to  both.  It 
seemed  to  place  her  at  a  greater  distance  from  Ewen.  It 
was  hard  to  feel  that  she  could  no  longer  fill  a  daughter's 
place  to  Ewen's  mother ;  that  they  would  leave  h&s  behiud, 
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and  begin  their  new  life  togetlier.  And  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  all  her  own  doing  did  not  make  it  easier  for  her  to 
bear. 

Duty  is  a  hard  taskmaster  sometimes.  Winifred  had  come 
to  one  of  those  difficult  places  in  life  when  every  step  is 
taken  with  pain,  but  not  once  did  her  resolution  falter. 

'^  It  is  best  for  him,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  for  me,"  was 
all  she  ever  said  to  herself;  but  there  were  silver  threads  in 
the  soft  brown  hair  b<^ore  the  summer  months  were  over. 
'  And  so  it  was  there  were  changes  at  Grantham,  and  one 
morning  while  Reginald  Lorimer  sat  over  his  solitary  breakfast 
in  the  hotel  he  read  the  following  letter  from  Constance  : — 

"  Mr  DEAREST  ReOOIE, 

''Your  last  letter  ba«  been  such  a  delight  to  xa.  We  are  so 
eharmed  to  hear  that  Mr.  Glenyon  is  making  such  progress  towards 
recovery.  Though  you  feel  you  oannot  leave  him  just  yet,  I  hope  it  will 
fioi  be  necessary  for  you  to  aooompany  him  when  he  goes  for  diange  of  air ; 
but  I  fear  he  will  not  want  to  part  with  you — ^you  are  far  too  good  a  com- 
panion, dear  Reg.  I  am  so  glad  to.be  at  home  again,  and  you  may 
imagine  how  pleased  Haroourt  is  to  have  me  back.  He  says  husbands  and 
wives  ought  never  to  be  parted,  and  that  he  means  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
that  effect  next  session;  but  I  am  sure  I  never  willingly  leave  him.  Re;c 
has  grown  immensely,  and  Ninian  looks  so  much  stronger;  as  for  Tottie, 
she  is  sweeter  than  ever.  Haroourt  declares  she  gi^ws  more  like  me  every 
day,  and  I  am  so  amused  when  people  say, '  I  did  not  know  you  had  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Wyndham.'  It  is  so  strange  she  should  resemble  me,  and 
not  her  own  mother ;  but  then,  the  boy  took  after  Gar.  Harvey  is  the 
picture  of  health.  He  has  been  such  a  nice  companion  for  me,  and  really 
I  am  not  surprised  at  your  affection  for  him,  for  he  is  a  dear  little  fellow, 
and  his  manners  are  simply  perfect.  We  are  giving  him  a  round  of  London 
sights,  and  he  says  he  never  was  so  happy  in  his  life. 

''  What  do  you  think,  Reg?  Miss  Carrick  is  in  London.  She  has  come 
up  to  be  trained  for  a  professional  life  by  Boski,  and  I  have  found  her  com- 
fortable rooms  at  Regent's  Park  with  our  old  servant,  Mary  Drake.  She 
has  been  settled  a  month.  Boski  is  charmed  with  her  playing.  He  says 
she  has  been  well  taught,  and  has  no  tricks  to  unlearn ;  but  he  is  very 
strict  with  her.  I  am  afraid  he  makes  her  work  too  hard,  for  she  is  cer- 
.tainly  a  little  thinner;  but  the  life  evidently  suits  her.  You  know  how 
she  hated  Grantham  and  the  shop  and  the  Carricks'  homely  ways,  and  it  is 
80  wise  for  her  to  break  with  it  all.  Even  Boski  said  the  other  night  that 
.  it  would  have  been  madness  not  to  develop  her  t&lent;  he  agrees  with  me 
that  she  has  genius. 

''Last  night  we  were  talking  things  over — she  was  dining  here — and 
when  I  asked  her  if  she  would  go  back  to  live  at  Grantham,  she  positively 
Juddered.  '  Never ;  I  will  never  live  there  again  if  I  can  help  it,'  was 
her  answer,  and  she  looked  as  though  she  meant  it.  Poor  Violet  looks  a 
little  brighter,  they  say.  But  there,  my  boys  and  Tottie  have  come  to 
interrupt  me,  so  I  will  finish  this  with  the  children's  messages.  Ninian' 
wants  you  to  bring  him  a  Roman  kite,  if  there  is  such  a  thing;  and  Rex 
*  says  he  would  rather  have  some  carving  tools ;  Tottie  sends  nothing  but  a 
hundred  big  kisses.    She  says, '  Dad  is  a  naughty  man  to  stay  away  so 
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long.'    'I  don't  tbink  Uno'le  Reg  is  ever  nangbty/  says  M^iiiian,  'o¥ 
inother  would  not  always  be  loving  him.'    Do  I  love  you,  my  Reggie,  the 
only  brother  I  ever  had  ? 
*'  Welly  God  bless  you,  dear,  and  bring  you  Vack  to  your  loving  sister 

"  GONSTAMCE." 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

THE  EVENING  OF  THE  BALL. 

"  If  it  be  summer  new^ 
Smile  to  it  before ;  if  winterly,  thou.needst  . .   , 

Butlieep  that  counteimnoe  still."  ^ 

.  Cymhelxne, 

Mant  weeks  before  Constance  wrote  that  letter  to  her 
;  brother,  the  long-expected  ball  took  place  that  was  to  be 
j  given  in  honour  of  Fred  Courtenay's  coming  of  age.     Violci 
<  was  at  that  time  staying  with  the  Greshams,  and  as  it  was 
'one  of  the  houses  that  Felix  Hamerton  most  frequented,  he 
'  and  Violet  met  constantly.     Violet  had  never  felt  happic^ 
'in  her  life.     She  was  surrounded  by  kind  and  appreciative 
; friends;  her  home  troubles  were  in  .the  background;   her 
mother  and  Cousin  Tess  were  quite  comfortable  without  her. 
.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  go  back  just  yet  to  the  old  dull 
'  life   in  the   moated   grange.     Life !     Had  she  ever   lived 
.  before  ?   she  would  say  to  herself,  after  one  of  those  long 
earnest  talks  with  Felix  Hamerton.     Violet  always  told  her- 
self that  she  was  heart-whole,  and  that  in  all  probability  she 
.  would  never  marry.     The  general  type  of  men  whom  she 
met  in  London  did  not  specially  interest  her.     Her  girlish 
fancy  for  Reginald  had  long  ago  died  a  natural  death.     His 
easy,  unembarrassed  manners  were  far  too  affectionate  and 
.  brotherly  to  deceive  her  for  a  moment.     They  were  close, 
friends,  but  he  would  never  be  more  to  her  than  he  was 
-  now. 

Violet  grew  restive  when  she  noticed  Constance's  innocent 

'  little  manoeuvres  to  bring  her  and  Reginald  together,  and 

she  often  wondered  secretly  at  her  blindness.     How  was  it 

that  Constance  failed  to  perceive  the  strange,  undefinable 

change  in  him  ?     He  was  not  less  bright,  but  he  was  often 

'  silent  and  distrait,  as  though  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere ; 
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ner  conyersation  never  seemed  to  absorb  him.  Violet  bad  a 
keen  suspicion  that  this  change  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  Gloden  Carrick.  When  her  name  was  mentioned,  he 
always  seemed  to  listen  intently,  though  he  said  nothing; 
-and  once  when  Constance  spoke  of  her  rather  abruptly,  she 
saw  him  change  colour  as  though  he  were  embarrassed.  But 
Violet  wisely  kept  her  suspicion  to  herself.  She  was  warmly 
interested  in  Gloden,  and  was  quite  willing  that  her  old 
friend  should  be  happy  in  his  own  way. 

Reginald  was  Reginald,  and  of  course  no  one  could  be 
nicer ;  but  Violet  thought,  if  she  ever  married,  she  would 
like  her  husband  to  be  stronger  and  more  earnest  in  purpose. 
A  man  whose  indolent  good  nature  allowed  him  to  be  drawn 
into  marriage  with  a  woman  who,  with  all  her  virtues,  was 
perfectly  unsuitable  to  him,  was  not  the  man  to  whom  she 
could  vow  a  lifers  allegiance. 

Violet  would  sigh  sometimes  to  think  that  the  Sir  Galahad 
of  her  dreams  would  never  prove  reality,  and  then  she  would 
take  herself  to  task  for  her  discontent.  What  did  it  matter 
if  she  did  not  marry  ?  Would  not  friendship  with  these 
two  nien  satisfy  any  woma,n  ?  Reginald  was  so  dear,  so  kind 
to  her ;  and  then  it  was  such  a  privilege  that  Mr.  Ham- 
erton  would  single  her  out  from  a  crowded  room  to  talk  to 
her. 

Felix  Hamertbn,  with  his  quiet  thoughtfulness  and  grave 
kindliness,  was  no  mean  factor  in  Violet's  present  happiness 
and  satisfaction  with  her  surroundings,  and  on  his  side  he 
found  great  pleasure  in  her  intelligent  sympathy.  In  spite 
of  her  eight  and  twenty  years,  Violet  was  pretty  enough  to 
throw  younger  girls  in  the  shade.  She  was  very  graceful,  and 
there  was  a  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  about  her  that 
were  veiy  attractive. 

Felix  had  always  admired  her,  and  he  had  greatly  mar- 
velled when  Reginald  had  swerved  in  his  alliance  to  her, 
and  had  married  Lady  Car.  At  that  time  he  had  been 
too  self-absorbed,  and  too  much  saddened  by  his  secret  love 
for  Gtkbrielle,  to  be  strongly  attracted  by  any  other  woman. 
But  Gabrielle's  death  had  turned  pain  into  a  blank,  and  the 
blanks  of  life  offer  an  irresistible  surface  to  new  impressions ; 
and  to  any  one  who  understood  human  nature,  with  its 
complex  mysteries  and  contradictions,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Felix  should  at  this  time  feel  himself  insensibly 
soothed  by  Violet's  womanly  sympathy  and  intelligence.   He 
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met  her  with  pleasure,  and  listened  to  her  with  interest,  and 
by-and-bj  he  found  himself  comparing  her  with  other  girls 
of  his  acquaintance.  And  what  struck  him  most  was  that 
there  was  nothing  artificial  about  her — no  little  tracks  of 
manner,  only  a  noble  unconsciousness  that  somehow  reminded 
him  of  Gabrielle.  The  French  word  spiritueUe  could  be  ap- 
plied to  her.  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  she  is  not  married,"  he 
would  say  to  himself,  as  he  walked  back  to  his  rooms  after 
one  of  those  pleasant  talks.  '^  The  men  sjbe  meets  are  not 
up  to  her;  she  is  miles  above  them  ;  they  could  not  appre- 
ciate her.  Beg  might  have  done  so,  and  she  would  have 
been  the  making  of  him;"  and  then  a  sort  of  surprised 
pity  crossed  his  mind  that  so  sweet  a  woman  should  be 
mateless. 

Violet  looked  almost  lovely  on  the  evening  of  the  ball ;  her 
dress  was  perfect,  and  just  suited  her.  Daisy's  artless  expres- 
sions of  admiration  were  most  naively  uttered. 

"  You  must  have  your  card  quite  full,"  she  said,  earnestly ; 
"  and  you  must  dance  lots  of  times  with  Mr.  Hamerton,  for 
he  will  be  quite  the  nicest  man  there." 

"  Mr.  Hamerton  will  not  come  early,  you  silly  child," 
returned  Violet ;  "  and  we  are  going  to  sit  out  the  three 
dances  that  I  am  to  reserve  for  him.  I  shall  be  quite 
tired  by  then,  and  you  know  Mr.  Hamerton  never  cares 
about  dancing." 

^<  Oh,  but  he  does  waltz  so  beautifully,  and,  of  course,  he 
will  want  to  dance  with  you.  Mother,  doesn't  Vi  look 
beautiful  ?" 

But  Violet  refused  to  hear  any  more  compliments.  Daisy 
was  a  dear  little  thing,  but  she  was  much  too  outspoken. 
Why  should  Mr.  Hamerton  care  to  dance  with  her  ?  It  was 
silly  of  the  child  to  say  that. 

Daisy's  prognostications  were  correct,  however,  and  before 
half  an  hour  had  passed  Violet's  card  was  filled  up,  and 
"  F.  H."  written  against  the  three  dances. 

He  would  not  come  until  late — perhaps  not  until  half  the 
evening  was  over ;  she  knew  he  hated  balls.  And  then  she 
started,  for  at  that  moment  she  saw  him  entering  the  room. 
The  room  was  hardly  full  yet ;  why  had  he  come  so  early  ? 
She  answered  her  partner  a  little  absently ;  her  eves  were 
following  the  slight  dark  man  who  was  quietly  making  his 
way  through  the  dancers.  He  had  seen  her  at  once,  and  was 
coming  straight  towards  her. 
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**  Shall  we  take  another  turn  now,  Mias  Winter  ?  The  floor 
is  not  quite  so  crowded/' 

"  In  another  minute.  I  think  Mr.  Hamerton  wants  to 
speak  to  me  ;"  and  Violet  blushed  a  little  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Hamerton  looked  gravely  at  her ;  then  he  turned  to 
the  gentleman  beside  her.  "  Could'  you  spare  your  partner 
to  me  a  monient,  Cotterill  ?"  and  then  he  leaned  forward  and 
whispered  a  word  or  two  in  the  young  man's  ear,  and  the 
next  moment  took  Violet's  unresisting  hand  And  placed  it  on 
his  arm. 

^^  Captain  Cotterill  will  find  another  partner.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  particularly — ^not  here  ;  it  is  too  noisy.  It  will 
be  quieter  outude." 

'^  What  can  you  want  with  me  ?"  returned  Violet,  rather 
disturbed  by  his  manner.  He  had  not  shaken  hands  with 
her,  or  greeted  her.  in  the  customary  manner.  ^'  Captain 
Cotterill  will  think  me  so  rude." 

"  Never  mind  Captain  Cotterill,"  returned  Felix,  quietly ; 
^'  he  understands  all  about  it.  I  told  him  I  had  an  important 
message  for  you ;  a  telegram  had  just  arrived  from  the  Gate 
House.  I  called  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gresham,  and  he  was  out, 
and  Mrs.  Gresham  showed  it  to  me.  Your  mother  is  ill — 
*  alarmingly  ill,'  were  the  words." 

"  My  mother  ill !"  and  in  a  moment  Violet's  radiant  bloom 
was  dimmed,  and  she  looked  at  him  piteously. 

"  I  will  repeat  it  exactly — ^  Tell  Violet  her  mother  is  sud- 
denly and  alarmingly  ill.     She  must  come  at  once.'  " 
.    "  At  once !"  and  Violet  glanced  with  despair  at  her  ball  dress. 

^^  There  is  no  time  to  change  your  dress,"  as  he  noticed 
her  look ;  ''  the  last  train  to  Middleton  goes  in  twenty  min- 
Btes,  and  we  shall  have  to  get  on  from  there.  I  have  brought 
wraps,  and  there  are  rugs  in  the  carriage.  You  must  not 
lose  a  moment.     I  will  take  you  to  the  cloak-room." 

He  spoke  with  rapid  decision,  and  Violet  instinctively 
obeyed  him.  She  threw  on  her  fur-lined  cloak,  drawing  the 
hood  over  her  head,  and  he  put  her  into  the  carriage. 
^^  Drive  as  fast  as  you  can,"  she  heard  him  say,  and  then  he 
tnrned  to  her  and  asked  her  gently  if  she  were  warm. 

'^  It  is  not  a  long  journey— only  half  an  hour  to  Middleton, 
^  but  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  drive  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the 
night  will  be  very  cold." 

"This  cloak  is  very  warm;  I  shall  take  no  harm,"  she 
returned,  almost  impatiently.     ^^  Are  you  sure  we  shall  be 
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in  time,  Mr.  Hamerton  ?    Where  is  the  telegram  ? '  Did  you 
bring  it?'* 

"  No ;  but  I  bave  told  you  every  word.  There  was  nothing 
more.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  losing  the  train ;  I  have  pro- 
vided against  that.  I  know  how  hard  this  suspense  must  be 
for  you.     When  did  you  hear  from  home  last  ?" 

"  Only  the  day  before  yesterday.  Cousin  Tess  wrote  as 
usual.  Mother  is  such  a  bad  correspondent.  She  said 
nothing  to  make  me  anxious,  only  that  the  weather  was  so 
cold,  and  that  mother  was  keeping  in  her  room.  I  cannot 
understand  it.     Alarmingly  ill,  did  you  say  ?" 

And  Felix  quietly  repeated  the  telegram.  "  It  must  be 
something  sudden  and  unexpected,'*  he  finished. 

And  then  the  lights  of  the  station  flashed  across  the  road, 
and  in  a  few  more  minutes  Violet  found  herself  in  the  com- 
partment, with  Felix  opposite  her.  As  he  leant  forward  to 
arrange  the  rugs,  he  said,  gently — 

**  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you.  I  think  you  would  rather 
be  quiet ;  but  I  want  to  explain  why  I  am  here.  Mr.  Gresham 
was  dining  out,  as  you  know,  and  was  not  expected  back  until 
late,  and  when  Mrs.  Greshani  showed  me  the  telegram  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  I  suggested  that  we  could  just 
catch  the  Middleton  train.  There  was  no  one  else.  Do  you 
understand?'' 

But  Violet  only  looked  at  him  a  little  bewildered.  "  It 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  for  me,"  was  all  she  said ;  and 
then  she  drew  back  in  the  comer. 

He  was  right ;  she  could  not  talk.  The  sudden  shock 
made  her  confused  and  giddy;  the  reaction  was  terrible. 
Half  an  hour  ago  there  had  been  lights,  music,  happy  faces, 
and  laughter,  and  now  they  were  rushing  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  there  was  a  great  terror  at  her  heart.  Then  she 
looked  at  Felix,  and  his  presence  seemed  to  give  her  a  vague 
comfort.     She  was  not  alone — :not  utterly  alone  1 

The  half  hour's  journey  seemed  endless  before  they 
reached  Middleton.  And  then  there  was  a  long  weary  time 
to  be  spent  in  the  inn  parlour,  while  the  hostler  was  roused 
and  a  conveyance  got  ready  to  take  them  to  Grantham. 
Felix  had  some  hot  coffee  prepared  for  them. 

"  We  have  a  long  cold  drive  before  us,"  he  said,  as  h^ 
brought  her  a  cup.     "  You  must  husband  your  strength,  for 
you  do  not  know  what  you  may  have  to  do  for  your  mother." 
And  Violet  obediently,  drank  the  coffee. 
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But  they  were  both  thankful  when  the  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  they  were  on  their  road  again.  They  could  only 
see  the  carriage  lights  before  them.  Now  and  then  Felix 
glanced  at  his  companion ;  but  he  seldom  spoke  to  her,  ex- 
cept to  mention  some  landmarks  they  had  passed.  The  per- 
fect stillness  of  her  attitude  touched  him.  She  was  gazing 
out  into  the  darkness  with  unseeing  eyes ;  the  pale  sad  face, 
framed  in  the  fur-lined  hood,  haunted  him  afterwards.  That 
passive  patience,  that  look  of  quiet  pain,  reminded  him 
strongly  of  Gabrielle. 

It  seemed  hours  before  that  long  drive  was  at  an  end,  and 
they  were  in  the  dark  grounds  of  the  Gate  House.  One  or 
two  of  the  upper  windows  were  lighted,  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  house  was  in  darkness.  Evidently  they  were  not 
expected ;  no  one  had  thought  of  the  late  train  to  Middleton. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  were  admitted.  The  old  butler 
started  back  when  he  saw  them. 

'*  How  is  your  mistress,  Dawson  ?''  asked  Felix,  anxiously. 

"  Good  heavens,  sir,  we  never  thought  our  young  lady 
would  come  to-night  I"  returned  Dawson,  in  a  shaking  voice. 
"  My  mistress  is  dead.  She  was  dead  before  we  sent  the 
telegram,  only  Miss  Wentworth  would  have  it  go." 

Felix  uttered  an  exclamation ;  but  there  was  none  from 
Violet,  only  a  strained  look  in  her  eyes  that  showed  she 
understood.  She  submitted  passively  when  Felix  drew  her 
into  the  hall  and  placed  her  on  the  old  settle  before  the  fire. 
For  a. moment  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  her.  He  held 
her  cold  hands,  chafing  them  between  his  own,  while  Daw- 
son stood  beside  them,  with  the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks. 

'^  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  happened?''  he  asked  at  last,  for 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  rouse  Violet  out  of  this 
Bumb  apathy. .  "  You  would  like  to  know  ?" — stooping  over 
her. ,    . 

And  the  lips  framed  the  word  ".  Yes." 

^'  There  is  not  much  I  can  tell  you,  sir.  My  mistress  has 
been  ailing  for  a  long  time  past,  and  has  looked  a  deal  worse 
than  usual  since  Christmas" — here  Felix  felt  a  slight  trem- 
bling in  the  hands  he  held — ^^  but  we  none  of  us  thought  it 
serious.  Yesterday  and  to-day  she  kept  in  her  room,  as  the 
weather  was  cold ;  and  about  seven,  just  as  I  was  getting 
dinner  out,  we  heard  her  bell  ring  sharply,  and  then  Craven 
came  down  to  say  that  mistress  had  fainted,  and  that  Dr. 
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Pany  was  to  be  fetched.  Bnt  when  he  came  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do/' 

"  Where  is  Miss  Wentworth  ?" 

*'  We  cannot  get  her  out  of  the  room,  sir,"  replied  Daw- 
son. "  I  think  the  shock  has  crazed  her  a  bit,  for  she  will 
not  believe  my  mistress  is  dead.  Dr.  Parry  took  her  away, 
but  she  is  back  again.  She  says  it  is  nothing  but  a  faint, 
and  she  won't  listen  to  any  of  us." 

'^  Mr.  Hamerton" — and  here  Felix  started,  for  a  sudden 
excited  look  had  come  into  Violet's  eyes— ^"  I  must  see  my 
mother ;  I  must  go  to  her." 

"  Yes,  you  shall  go  to  her,"  he  said,  soothingly. 

"  But  I  must  see  her  alone.  She  is  my  mother,  my  own 
mother,  and  I  must  have  her  to  myself."  But  here  the  girl's 
throat  became  convulsed,  and  she  could  say  no  more  for 
the  dry  sob  that  seemed  to  choke  her.  But  he  understood 
her. 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  first  and  arrange  for  you  ?  You  can 
trust  me ;  I  quite  understand.  I  will  come  back  and  fetch 
you  as  soon  as  possible."     And  then  she'  let  him  go. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  encountered  Craven,  Mrs. 
Winter's  maid.  The  poor  woman's  eyes  were  swollen  with 
weeping.  Most  of  the  servants  at  the  Gate  House  had  been 
in  the  family  ever  since  Mrs.  Winter's  marriage,  and  were 
much  attached  t6  their  indulgent  mistress. 

"  Oh,  sir  1"  was  all  she  could  say. 

"  Which  is  the  room.  Craven  ?  Miss  Winter  wishes  to  see 
her  mother  alone.     I  hear  Miss  Wentworth  is  there." 

*'  So  she  is,  sir,  and  none  of  us  can  coax  her  away ;  but  it 
is  right  that  Miss  Violet  should  have  her  wish.  I  am  sure 
it  makes  one's  hair  rise  to  hear  her  talking  and  making- 
believe  that  my  mistress  is  alive.  It  would  never  do  for 
Miss  Violet  to  hear  her.  This  is  the  way,  sir.  Miss  Went- 
worth has  been  sleeping  in  the  dressing-room  lately,  to  be 
within  call  of  my  mistress." 

Felix  stood  by  the  door  a  moment ;  he  had  no  terror  of 
the  dead,  but  he  hesitated  to  intrude  on  the  sacred  privacy 
of  sorrow.  He  had  never  liked  Miss  Wentworth  in  his 
heart ;  he  had  thought  her  brusque  and  domineering,  but 
he  could  not  but  pity  her  now. 

She  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  and  was  holding  the  dead 
hand  in  both  hers,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  warm  it, 
and  it  was  terrible  to  see  the  straight  outline  of  the  form. 
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nndef  the  white  coTering,  and  to  hear  her  talking  to  the 
deaf,  unresponsire  ears. 

"  I  know  I  was  wrong,  Amy,"  he  could  hear  her  say.  "  I 
ought  to  have  sent  for  Violet ;  it  was  bad  of  me  to  put  it 
off  day  after  day.  Bnt  yon  will  forgive  yonr  stupid  old 
Tess ;  yon  are  never  long  angry  with  her.  It  was  so  nice  to 
h^ve  yon  all  to  myself,  and  Violet  alwavs  upsets  you  so.  I 
did  it  for  the  best,  Amy  deai^t — ^indeed  I  did.  I  have 
always  loved  you  so  much,  and  tried  not  to  cross  you ;  but 
you  would  never  be  so  unkind  as  to  leave  me.  Oh,  how  cold 
von  are !"  and  then  she  tried  to  warm  the  hand  in  her 
bosom. 

"  Miss  Wentworth,"  said  Felix,  very  firmly,  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  the  room 
for  a  little.  Miss  Winter  wishes  to  be  alone  with  her  poor 
mother." 

"  Violet  here !"  and  a  terrified  expression  came  to  Miss 
Wentworth's  face.  "  I  will  not  see  her ;  she  will  reproach 
me  for  not  sending  for  her,  as  Amy  has  been  doing.  How 
could  I  know  that  this* fainting  fit  would  come  on  ?  But  she 
is  not  dead" — looking  at  him  fiercely,  as  though  daring  him 
to  contradict  her ;  ^'  Amy  would  never  die  and  leave  me, 
when  I  have  devoted  my  whole  life  to  her."  - 

'^  If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  Miss  Winter,  you  must  let  me 
take  yon  away,"  he  said,  still  firmly  grasping  her  arm  ;  and 
the  poor  soul  was  so  dazed  and  bewildered  with  the  anguish 
of  the  shock,  that  she  had  no  strength  to  resist  him.  He 
led  her  from  the  room  and  put  her  in  Craven's  charge,  and 
then  he  went  in  search  of  Violet.  She  started  up  when  she 
heard,  and  came  towards  him  unsteadily. 

"  Will  you  go  in  alone  ?"  he  whispered.  "  Tour  mother 
looks  very  peaceful,  almost  as  though  she  were  sleeping." 

Then  great  tears  welled  up  in  Violet's  eyes.  "I  must 
have  her  to  myself.  I  never  have  before,"  was  her  reply ; 
and  then  she  passed  into  the  chamber  of  death. 

'^  Oh,  mother,  you  understand  me  now !  You  know  I 
always  loved  you,  dear  1"  was  her  cry  as  she  laid  her  head 
on  the  dead  breast. 

There  is  nothing  sadder  in  life  than  a  misunderstanding 
between  two  hearts  that  yet  love  each  other  dearly,  and 
especially  it  is  sad  when  the  cloud  comes  between  mother 
and  child. 

Poor  Mrs.  Winter's  weakness  and  unreasonable  dependence 
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on  her  friend  haii  cheated  the  gulf  thd.t  had  yawned  hetween 
herself  and  her  daughter.  Violet's  tender  affection  for  her 
widowed  mother  had  been  thwarted  and  outraged.  Her 
jealousy  could  ill  brook  Miss  Wentworth's  injudicious  and 
tactless  interference.  '^  I  am  nothing  to  my  mother ;  she 
does  not  need  me/'  had  been  her  inward  cry  ever  since  she 
had.  grown  to  womanhood ;  and  yet  there  had  been  warm 
maternal  feeling  in  the  mother's  heart,  and  she  had  secretly 
craved  for  greater  demonstration  on  her  daughter's  part. 

"  Oh,  if  1  had  only  loved  her  more ;  if  I  had-  only  been 
more  patient,  more  forbearing  !"  How  often  that  is  the  first 
cry  of  the  bereaved  heart !  We  have  no  great  acts  of  uur 
kindness  with  which  to  reproach  ourselves,  but  how  many 
times  have  we  vexed  and  saddened  the  dear  one  who  is 
stretched  out  before  us  in  the  rigidity  of  death ;  how  many 
a  thorn  have  we  unthinkingly  planted  that  has  pierced  and 
wounded  I 

They  have  hungered  perhaps  for  the  very  caresses  that  we 
are  lavishing  on  their  dead  faces;  how  would  they  have 
jo^ytd  to  hear  those  fond  expressions  of  tenderness  1  We 
have  not  willingly  hurt  them,  perhaps,  but  we  have  lessened 
their  sunshine,  and  now  we' have  repented  too  late. 

Too  late  1  these. are  the  words  that  Violet  is  saying  in  her 
bitter  weeping,  as  her  tears  rain  down  on  the  pale  hands  ; 
and  yet  who  can  say — who  dare  say,  that  our  passionate 
petitions  for  forgiveness  are  not  he&rd  ?  In  that  other  world, 
in  that  still  paradise  of  the  waiting  soul,  they  may  hear  us ; 
or  pitying  angels  may  carry  the  message,  and  bring  back  to 
us  the  sweet  sense  of  forgiveness.  For,  however  it  may  be 
with  the  fiving,  the  dead  are  all  our  own,  and  even  in  her 
desolation  Violet  felt  as  though  her  mother  had  beqn  given 
back  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

"YOU  DO   NOT  HATE   ME,   THEN?" 

" Disoonragementy  depression,  weakness,  apathy;  there  is  the  dismal 
series  that  must  be  forever  begun  and  re-begun,  while  we  are  still  rolling 
up  the  Sisyphean  rock  of  life." — Amibl's  Journal  Iniime. 

While  Violet  wept  and  prayed  beside  her  dead  mother, 
Felix  was  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down  outside  the  closed 
door.  He  dared  not  intrude  on  that  sacred  privacy  of  grief, 
and  yet  he  feared  to  leave  her  absolutely  alone.  When  he 
judged  that  she  had  been  there  long  enough,  he  sent  Craven 
to  coax  her  away.  He  had  already  given  orders  that  her 
room  should  be  prepared  for  her,  and  he  hoped  that  she 
would  lie  down  and  get  a  few  hours*  sleep.  He  would  not 
see  her  again  until  she  had  grown  calmer,  and  then  he  would 
ask  her  how  he  could  best  help  her. 

The  Winters  were  singularly  devoid  of  near  relatives. 
Mrs.  W interns  only  brother  was  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Courtenays 
were  only  second  cousins.  They  were  rich,  worldly  people, 
and,  though  tolerably  good-natured  and  much  attached  to 
Violet,  they  were  not  friends  for  adversity.  Dr.  Parry,  who 
was  an  old  friend  as  well  as  the  family  doctor,  had  already 
given  the  necessary  orders,  and  had  suggested  that  Mr. 
Farren,  the  lawyer  who  had  always  managed  Mrs.  Winter's 
affairs,  should  be  at  once  informed  of  her  death. 

As  soon  as  it  grew  light,  Felix  walked  over  to  Silcote  HalL 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  he  had  already  arranged  to  sleep 
there  for  a  night  to  look  after  some  extensive  alterations  in 
which  Beginald  was  greatly  interested.  He  would  telegraph 
to  his  servant  to  bring  him  some  clothes,  and,  as  he  and 
Reginald  were  about  the  same  height,  he  thought  he  could 
find  some  garments  for  his  present  need,  as,  in  spite  of  his 
ulster,  he  was  shivering  in  his  thin  dress-suit.  He  break- 
fasted at  the  hall,  and  then,  feeling  tolerably  refreshed  and 
rested,  he  went  back  to  the  Grate  House.  As  he  crossed  the 
road,  he  thought  how  utterly  desolate  it  looked — the  house 
with  its  closjely  drawn  blinds,  and  the  leafless  trees  of  the 
little  wood  with  their  thin  bare  branches.  Dawson,  who 
aa  34* 
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admitted  him,  told  him  that  his  young  mistress  was  in  the 
library ;  she  had  already  seen  Mr.  Farren.  Miss  Wentworth 
had  not  yet  left  her  room. 

He  went  at  once  to  the  library.  Violet  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  but  she  rose  when  she  saw  him.  Her  eyes  were  heavy 
and  swollen,  but  she  was  otherwise  quite  calm.  The  black 
dress  she  wore  added  to  her  paleness ;  but  she  spoke  quite 
naturally. 

/  ^^I  am  so  thankful  you  have  come,''  she  said  at  once. 
"  Mr.  Farren  has  been  here.  He  says  my  dear  mother  has 
left  no  special  wishes.  She  made  a  will  just  after  my  father's 
death,  but  it  was  very  brief.  I  told  Mr.  Farren  that  I  was 
sure  she  would  wish  to  be  buried  with  my  father — ^at  Grant- 
ham.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  I  should  think  not.  But  have  you  spoken  to  Miss  Went- 
worth ?  It  is  just  possible  that  your  mother  may  have  men- 
tioned her  wishes  to  her." 

Then  a  distressed  look  crossed  Violet's  face.  "  No ;  I 
have  not  seen  her.  I  felt  I  could  not.  Oh,  Mr.  Hamerton" 
— as  she  met  his  grave,  pitying  look — "  I  do  feel  so  wicked  I 
I  never  want  to  see  her  again." 

"  I  was  afraid  that  this  might  be  your  feeling." 

"  She  has  kept  me  away  from  my  darling  mother" — and 
now  her  eyes  began  to  fill.  "  Craven  has  been  talking  to  me. 
She  says  mother  has  been  ill  and  wanting  me  for  weeks,  and 
that  Cousin  Tess  always  put  her  off*  with  some  excuse.  She 
wanted  me,  poor  dear,  and  I  never  knew  it,  and  now  I  can 
do  nothing  for  her." 

"  It  was  a  grievous  mistake.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Winter, 
you  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  yourself.  If  you 
had  known  you  would  have  come  to  your  mother.  The  blame 
lies  with  Miss  Wentworth,  not  you." 

"  Yes ;  she  kept  me  away  for  her  own  purposes.  And  how 
am  I  ever  to  forgive  her  ?  I  have  never  been  hard  to  any 
one  before,  but  when  I  think  of  her,  my  heart  is  full  of  bit- 
terness. She  was  my  enemy — my  secret,  cruel  enemy — all 
my  life.  She  has  come  between  me  and  my  sweet  mother  I" 
and  Violet  broke  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

It  was  true,  and  he  could  not  contradict  her.  She  had 
been  grievously  wronged  by  her  mother's  friend.  With  all 
his  heart  he  sided  with  her ;  but  he  knew  that  such  bitterness 
would  only  aggravate  her  sorrow  and  lower  herself.  For,  as 
Amiel  has  justly  observed,  "  The  beautiful  souls  of  the  world 
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have  an  art  of  divine  alcliemj  by  wliicli  bitterness  is  con- 
verted into  kindness,  the  gall  of  human  experience  into  gen- 
tleness, ingratitude  into  benefits,  insults  into  pardon." 

Felix's  noble  nature  led  him  to  take  higher  views  of  duty 
than  other  people.  He  would  say  and  do  nothing  to  make 
the  breach  wider  between  these  two  women.  It  was  necessary 
that  Violet  should  see  her,  and  learn  her  mother's  wishes ; 
and,  if  possible,  he  would  try  to  soften  her  just  resentment. 
So  he  waited  silently  until  she  had  regained  her  self-control, 
and  then  he  said — 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  your  friends'  sympathy.  I  know 
how  Mrs.  Wyndham  and  Reginald  have  always  felt  for  your 
unfortunate  position.  Miss  Wentworth  has  been  much  to 
blame.  She  has  not  treated  you  well ;  but  I  think,  when  you 
see  her,  that  you  will  feel  less  hardly  towards  her.  She  is  in 
great  trouble." 

"  And  is  not  my  trouble  great  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Miss  Winter,  for  the  Divine  Will  has  taken 
your  mother  from  you,  and  yours  is  a  very  real  affliction.  I 
know  what  I  felt  when  my  mother  died,  so  I  can  feel  for  you. 
It  is  a  great  blessing  for  ourselves  when  we  learn  to  pardon 
injuries.  The  greater  the  injury  the  nobler  the  pardon ;  and 
I  would  not  have  you  otherwise  than  noble."  He  said  these 
last  words  with  a  smile  so  sweet  and  encouraging  that  she 
felt  somewhat  comforted. 

"  You  think  I  ought  to  go  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes ;  for  she  will  not  dare  to  come  to  you.  Her  con- 
science is  tormenting  her.  Last  night  she  was  so  stricken 
and  confused  by  the  shock  that  she  could  not  be  reasonable. 
Remember,  in  spite  of  her  faults,  she  was  your  mother's 
trusted  friend,  and  that  now  she  is  dependent  on  your 
kindness." 

"  I  will  go  to  her,"  returned  Violet,  slowly.  "  Will  you 
wait  here  for  me  ?"  And  as  she  crossed  the  hall  and  as- 
cended the  stairs,  some  words  Felix  Hamerton  had  said  still 
rung  in  her  ears.  "  I  would  not  have  you  otherwise  than 
noble."  Could  she  ever  forget  those  words  and  the  smile 
that  accompanied  them?  It  was  like  a  ray  of  heavenly 
sunshine  when  some  closed  shutter  is  opened.  "  The  greater 
the  injury  the  nobler  the  pardop  ;"  he  had  said  that  too. 

Miss  Wentworth  had  insisted  on  occupying  the  dressing- 
room,  though  the  door  that  communicated  with  the  chamber 
of  death  was  locked,  and  the  key  had  been  secreted  by  Cra- 
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ven ;  but  in  her  confused  condition  the  unhappy  woman 
thought  that  it  had  been  done  by  Violet's  orders,  and  her 
first  words  when  Violet  entered  were  a  passionate  protest 
against  her  cruelty.  It  was  evident  from  her  appearance  that 
she  had  not  slept  or  shed  a  tear ;  her  eyes  looked  a  little 
sunken,  and  her  face  deadly  pale.  She  burst  out  almost  into 
a  wail  when  she  saw  Violet. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  have  wronged  you.  I  ought  to  have  sent 
for  you,  and  told  you  she  was  ill ;  but  you  always  upset  her 
so ;  you  were  not  patient  with  her  as  I  was.  I  never  refused 
to  give  in  to  her  little  whims,  but  young  people  are  so  hard. 
But  you  are  cruel ;  it  is  barbarous  to  shut  me  out  of  her 
room,  when  I  loved  her  so,  and  would  willingly  have  lain 
there  in  her  place." 

Violet  looked  at  her  bewildered.  Had  grief  robbed  her 
of  her  senses  ?  ^'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Cousin  Tess,"  she 
said,  at  last. 

"  Not  understand  me  1  Why  have  you  taken  away  the 
key  ?  I  wanted  to  say  my  prayers  beside  her.  She  was  the 
one  creature  who  loved  me,  and  now  I  have  lost  her.  We 
have  been  friends  for  thirty-two  years,  and  I  always  hoped 
I  should  go  first.  It  is  cruel  revenge  to  keep  me  away  from 
her." 

"  Cousin  Tess,"  returned  Violet,  firmly,  "  you  must  listen 
to  me  a  moment.  I  am  taking  no  revenge  ;  I  would  not  be 
so  cruel  to  my  mother's  friend,  however  she  has  treated  me. 
The  key  is  in  the  other  door ;  you  can  go  in  when  you  like. 
I  gave  no  orders,  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  this  door 
should  not  be  opened." 

Miss  Wentworth  grew  calm  at  once.  "  Thank  you,  Violet," 
she  said,  quite  humbly,  and  then  a  dull  flush  came  to  her 
cheek.  "  No,  you  are  right ;  I  have  not  treated  you  well.  I 
only  thought  of  Amy,  and  not  of  you.  I  wanted  to  keep 
her  to  myself,  and  to  do  everything  for  her,  and  I  knew  you 
were  happy  with  your  friends  ;  but" — ^her  voice  breaking — 
"  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  I  would  give  a 
good  ten  years  of  my  life  to  have  brought  you  here  in  time. 
When  I  knew  she  was  gone  I  nearly  lost  my  senses ;  I  felt 
you  would  never  forgive  me." 

"  You  must  not  say  that,". returned  Violet,  gently.  Felix 
Hamerton  was  right ;  the  sight  of  the  poor,  stricken  creature, 
who  had  lost  the  one  friend  of  her  life,  excited  her  pity.  "  I 
must  try  to  forgive  you  for  my  mother's  sake." 
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Then  Miss  Wentworth  burst  into  tearless  sobs.  "  I 
never  meant  to  harm  you,"  she  panted  out.  "  I  used  to  be 
fond  of  you  when  you  were  a  little  thing,  but  when  you 
grew  up  there  was  no  love  lost  between  us ;  and  then  you 
were  always  so  hard  and  proud  with  me.  But  I  shall  not  be 
a  trouble  to  you  any  longer ;  when  my  poor  dear  is  laid  in 
the  ground,  you  will  be  rid  of  me.  Thank  Heaven,  I  need 
be  dependent  on  no  one ;  it  was  only  love  kept  me  at  the 
G-ate  House,  and  because  I  knew  she  could  not  do  without 
me. 

'^  Cousin  Tess,  there  is  no  need  for  such '  talk  at  present,'' 
returned  Violet,  in  an  exhausted  voice.  "  The  Gate  House 
can  be  your  home  as  long  as  you  care  to  make  it  so,  but  I 
have  to  think  of  other  things  now." 

But  it  was  long  before  Miss  Wentworth  could  give  her 
attention  to  Violet's  questions ;  her  strong  intellect  seemed 
almost  warped  by  this  sudden  trouble. 

It  was  some  time  before  Violet  returned  to  the  room 
where  Felix  was  anxiously  expecting  her,  and  then  she 
looked  so  white  and  spent  that  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
speak  until  she  had  taken  some  wine. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  spared  you  this,"  he  said,  almost 
tenderly. 

"  No ;  it  was  right  for  me  to  go.  Poor  Cousin  Tess  1  she 
is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mind." 

"  And  you  would  pot  wish  to  change  places  with  her  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  do  not  feel  quite 
so  unforgiving.  She  has  told  me  all  that  I  want  to  know. 
My  dear  mother  wished  to  be  buried  at  Grantham,  and  to 
have  everything  as  quiet  as  possible.  She  said  all  this  to 
Cousin  Tess  when  she  was  ill  five  years  ago." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  as  Mr.  Cdurtenay  is  not  here,  would 
you  like  me  to  arrange  things  with  Mr.  Farren  ?  You  know 
I  shall  sleep  at  the  Hall  to-night." 

"  I  should  be  truly  grateful  if  you  would  ;"  and  then  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  sad  smile.  "  You  see,  I  have  never 
had  to  manage  anything.  Mother  and  Cousin  Tess  always 
settled  things  without  me." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  him  at  once.  You  know,  if  your  old 
friend  Reginald  were  here,  how  gladly  he  would  have  helped 
you,  so  I  will  take  his  place.  I  will  see  you  again  this 
evening.  If  you  will  follow  my  advice,  you  will  lie  down, 
for  you  are  looking  very  ill  and  exhausted." 
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But  Violet  shook  her  head.  "  I  have  letters  to  write. 
There  is  Uncle  Rupert  in  Ceylon,  and  Mrs.  Courtenay ;  oh, 
if  only  Constance  were  in  town  I" 

**  Yes,  I  know  how  much  you  must  want  her,  but  she  will 
not  be  back  for  another  fortnight.     Is  there  no  one  else  ?*' 

"  No  one  whom  I  care  to  have  with  me  just  now.  Never 
mind,  do  not  look  so  grave  over  it;  I  shall  do. very  well. 
There  are  so  few  people  whom  one  cares  to  have  near  one  in 
sorrow." 

'^  She  is  very  brave  and  patient,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
walked  into  Grrantham.  "  I  suppose  Miss  Carrick  is  too  new 
a  friend,  for  she  did  not  mention  her ;  but  she  has  known 
trouble."  He  half  thought  that  he  would  go  to  Market 
Street,  for  Gloden  was  just  then  preparing  for  her  departure ; 
but  he  changed  his  mind.  He  was  not  certain  that  Violet 
would  care  to  have  Miss  Carrick  just  then.  But  all  the 
remainder  of  the  day  he  felt  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  her 
great  loneliness.     Her  friends  were  all  at  a  distance. 

The  next  day,  when  Violet  saw  him,  she  told  him  that 
Dora  Courtenay  was  coming  to  stay  with  her. 

'^  Her  mother  thinks  it  is  so  hard  for  me  to  be  alone,"  she 
said  to  Felix.  "  Dora  is  the  eldest  daughter,  and  is  very 
good-natured.  But  I  would  so  much  rather  be  by  myself; 
no  one  can  help  me  just  now — no  one  but  my  dear  Constance, 
and  she  cannot  come  to  me.  I  did  so  long  to  write  and  tell 
Dora  to  put  off  her  visit ;  but  the  Courtenays  are  our  only  rela- 
tions except  Uncle  Bupert,  and  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  them." 

'^  Yes,  it  is  always  a  pity  to  repel  any  offered  kindness ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  you  may  find  her  some  comfort  to 
you,"  was  Felix's  reply. 

In  his  heart  he  was  thankful  that  Dora  Courtenay  was 
coming.  She  would  not  be  much  of  a  companion  to  Violet, 
but  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  some  one  with  her. 
The  relations  between  her  and  Miss  Wentworth  were  neces- 
sarily so  strained  that  the  presence  of  a  third  person  would 
be  a  relief  to  both.  Dora  Courtenay  was  a  kind-hearted 
girl,  and  she  was  devoted  to  Violet.  If  her  society  were  too 
irksome,  Violet  could  always  go  to  her  own  room.  He  was 
quite  grateful  to  Mrs.  Courtenay  for  her  motherly  thought 
for  her. 

After  this  he  did  not  see  Violet  again  until  the  day  of 
the  funeral,  when  he  went  down  with  the  Courtenays  and 
Harcourt  Wyndham.     In  spite  of  it  being  a  quiet  funeral, 
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Orantbam  Chnrch  was  half  full.  Mrs.  Winter  liad  been  an 
old  inhabitant,  and  people  wished  to  show  their  respect  and 
sympathy.  Many  of  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  as  he 
passed  up  the  aisle  he  noticed  Gloden  and  Mrs.  Carrick  in 
one  of  the  side  pews.  He  was  struck  with  Gloden's  expres- 
sion ;  it  was  so  strained  and  sad. 

Violet  bore  herself  with  great  calmness,  but  Felix  thought 
she  looked  very  worn.  Her  cousin,  Mr.  Courtenay,  supported 
her.     But  one  thing  touched  him  greatly. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  they  had  all  igath- 
ered  round  to  look  at  the  coffin  with  the  wreaths  lying  on  it. 
Violet  had  given  one  long  last  look,  and  was  turning  away, 
when  she  saw  Miss  Wentworth  standing  all  alone,  still  gazing 
into  the  grave  with  dry-eyed  misery.  Miss  Wentworth  had 
aged  very  much  in  these  few  days.  When  people  are  no 
longer  young,  grief  has  a  withering  effect  on  them.  The 
fine,  handsome-looking  woman  had  a  dwindled  look,  and 
there  were  few  who  did  not  pity  her  that  day. 

For  Violet  life  might  still  have  sweet  gifts  in  reserve— -she 
was  still  young  enough  to  hope  for  brighter  days ;  but  to 
Theresa  life  was  over. 

The  weak,  helpless  soul  who  had  leant  on  her  for  so  many 
years  had  gone,  and  she  was  left  desolate.  Her  work  was 
over,  and  now  she  was  alone.  There  was  a  dull,  despairing 
look  in  her  eyes  as  she  stood  there ;  and  then  a  hand  was 
slipped  into  hers.  For  one  moment  she  and  Violet  stood 
hand-in-hand,  and  then  the  girl  gently  led  her  away. 

That  night,  as  Violet  was  sitting  alone  in  her  room,  she 
heard  a  knock  at  her  door,  and  Miss  Wentworth  entered. 

'^  Violet,'*  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  I  cannot  rest.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  rest  until  I  have  asked  for  your  for- 
giveness. I  can  see  it  all  now,  and  I  know  that  I  have 
wronged  you.  Dearly  as  I  loved  Amy,  I  had  no  right  to 
come  between  her  and  her  child.  Ah  1  you  have  been  weep- 
ing, but  the  blessed  relief  of  tears  is  denied  me." 

«  Poor  Cousin  Tess  !" 

'*  Ah,  you  may  well  pity  me  I  But  it  is  kind  of  you  to 
speak  so  gently.  You  do  not  hate  me,  then,  although  I  have 
injured  you  ?" 

^'  Most  certainly  I  do  not  hate  you.  At  first  I  had  wicked 
feelings.  I  thought  I  never  wanted  to  see  you  again ;  but 
all  that  has  passed.  For  my  sweet  mother's  sake  there  must 
be  peace  between  you  and  me." 
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"  God  bless  yon,  Violet  I  I  will  never  forget  this.  Then 
yon  do  not  wish  me  to  leave  the  Oate  House  at  once  T 

"  Gousia  Tess,  how  can  you  say  such  things  ?" 

"  But  this  house  is  yours — everything  is  yours  ;  you  are 
the  mistress  here.'* 

"  Yes,  the  most  unhappy  mistress.  But  it  shall  not  be 
my  first  action  to  turn  my  mother's  friend  out  of  her  home. 
For  over  twenty  years  you  have  devoted  yourself  to  her. 
Cousin  Tess,  as  long  as  you  choose  to  remain  here,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  you  comfortable." 

Miss  Wentworth  sighed  heavily,  and  her  lips  quivered, 
"  May  I  kiss  you,  Vi?"  Then,  as  Violet  turned  her  smooth 
cheek  to  her,  the  elder  woman  kissed  her  with  cold,  trembling 
lips.  ^^  You  shall  never  repent  this  generosity,"  she  said, 
almost  abruptly ;  and  then  she  left  her. 

But  Violet's  heart  felt  heavy  as  lead  when  she  was  left 
alone.  Yes,  she  had  been  generous.  She  had  heaped  coals 
of  fire  on  her  enemy's  head.  She  had  not  refused  the  shelter 
of  her  roof  to  the  woman  who  had  spoiled  her  home-life  for 
so  many  years,  and  who  had  been  her  mother's  friend.  But 
the  Gdte  House  would  never  be  a  home  to  her  while  Theresa 
Wentworth  remained  in  it.  There  was  no  sympathy  between 
them.  Their  common  loss  would  not  bring  them  nearer. 
Theresa's  narrow,  domineering  nature  had  only  softened  to 
one  person.  She  had  no  wide  interests,  no  intellectual  yearn- 
ings. Her  nature  was  ordinary,  her  affections  contracted.  Her 
niggardly  sowing  through  life  would  bring  her  meagre  har- 
vests. For  the  truth  is  an  awful  one,  that  we  shall  reap 
as  we  sow ;  if  w«  invest  the  whole  of  our  affection  on  the 
one  object,  and  it  be  taken  from  us,  great  indeed  will  be  our 
penury.  Let  us  love  more  generously,  let  our  sympathies 
widen  in  ever-increasing  circles,  that  when  our  hour  of 
trouble  come  we  may  have  human  hearts  to  cherish  us  and 
give  us  comfort. 

Violet  was  striving  to  act  nobly,  but  her  heart  felt  very 
sore  at  times.  What  was  she  to  do  with  her  life,  and  tho 
riches  that  had  come  to  her  ? 

The  first  real  comfort  that  came  to  her  was  when  Con- 
stance came  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with  her.  The  moment 
she  saw  Constance's  pitying  face,  and  felt  her  arms  round 
her,  she  felt  that  life  was  not  without  its  consolations  so  long 
as  her  sister-friend  was  spared  to  her. 

Constance  took  her  back  with  her  to  London.     She  would 
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take  no  refusal,  hear  no  excuse.  Violet  should  not  mope 
herself  to  death  at  the  Gate  House ;  she  needed  petting  and 
love,  and  not  to  see  Miss  Wentworth's  doleful  face  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  Yi  was  a  darling  to  be  so  good  to  her ; 
no  one  else  would  have  behaved  in  such  a  Christian  manner. 
But  she  must  not  be  alone  with  her  just  yet. 

Violet  was  too  sad  and  weary  to  dispute  the  point ;  she 
was  only  thankful  to  be  allowed  a  few  weeks  of  peace.  Con- 
stance had  promised  that  she  should  be  perfectly  quiet ;  the 
little  upstairs  sitting-room  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  called  her 
own  was  put  at  her  disposal.  She  need  see  only  the  few  old 
friends  that  she  valued. 

When  Felix  Hamerton  heard  that  Violet  was  with  her 
friends  at  Hyde  Park  Gate,  he  felt  entirely  satisfied  about 
her,  and,  as  he  was  very  busy,  he  did  not  call  for  a  week  or 
two.  When  he  did,  he  was  glad  to  see  a  great  improvement 
in  Violet ;  she  had  lost  the  strained,  painful  look  that  had 
made  him  anxious ;  there  was  a  quiet  sadness  that  spoke  of 
submission  and  a  chastened  will.  Her  deep  mourning  made 
her  seem  older^  but  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
sweet. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

WHAT  REGINALD   THOUGHT. 
**  He  who  has  most  of  heart  knows  most  of  sorrow." — Bailbt. 

When  Reginald  Lorimer  read  his  sister's  letter  over  his 
solitary  breakfast,  he  almost  refused  to  believe  his  eyes.  He 
read  the  sentences  again  and  again,  until  the  smarting  sense 
of  intolerable  pain  told  him  that  he  fully  grasped  the  sense. 
Gloden  Carrick  had  left  Grantham  for  ever ;  she  had  gone 
without  giving  him  any  hint  of  her  purpose ;  Harvey  had 
not  mentioned  her  in  his  last  letter.  Without  leave-taking 
or  a  word  of  warning,  she  had  gone  up  to  town,  to  work  out 
her  career  as  an  artiste. 

He  was  bitterly  hurt;  the  angry  tide  of  emotion  that 
swept  over  him  revealed  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings. Even  an  easy-tempered  man  has  his  moments  of 
scathing  wrath.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  felt  such  pas- 
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sionate  resentment ;  not  only  his  heart,  but  liis  pride  was 
wounded.  His  opinions  were  nothing  to  her;  she  had 
chosen  the  very  lii'e  which  she  knew  would  separate  them 
most  effectually.  Reginald  felt  himself  hardly  used.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  really  and  truly  in  ^  love,  and 
it  was  no  mere  lack's  love ;  Violet,  with  all  her  sweetness  and 
brightness,  had  never  attracted  him  as  this  thoughtful,  clear- 
eyed  girl  had  done.  And  it  had  been  no  sudden  fancy.  At 
first  he  had  only  pitied  her ;  her  sadness  and  refinement  and 
her  uncongenial  surroundings  had  roused  his  chivalrous 
feelings.  Then  he  had  heard  her  play,  and  had  seen  her  ex- 
pression lit  up  by  a  strange  beauty.  Little  by  little  he  felt 
himself  enthralled  and  infatuated,  until  there  was  no  face  so 
dear  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  life  would  mean  little  to  him 
unless  he  could  make  Gloden  Garrick  his  wife.  And  he  was 
just  beginning  to  hope  that  his  affection  was  returned ;  she 
had  been  shy  and  conscious  with  him  of  late,  and  he  had 
secretly  rejoiced  over  these  signs,  and  now  and  then  there 
had  been  a  timid  tenderness  in  her  eyes  that  had  made  his 
heart  beat  faster.  Surely  she  understood  him,  he  thought. 
She  knew  what  she  was  to  him,  and  how,  for  her  dear  sake, 
he  was  willing  to  put  up  with  her  humble  connections.  It 
could  not  be  a  pleasant  idea  to  the  young  squire  of  Silcote 
that  his  wife's  relations  were  only  tradespeople  in  Grantham, 
and  that  he  must  come  in  contact  with  them  continually. 
Lady  Car,  with  her  high-born  connections  and  aristocratic 
tastes,  had  tried  to  inoculate  him  with  her  fastidious  notions, 
but  Reginald  had  always  been  something  of  a  radical ;  he 
loved  Gloden  for  her  own  sake,  and  her  environment  was 
nothing  to  him. 

How  he  had  dreamed  of  the  future  in  those  solitary  walks 
of  his  through  Rome  I  He  used  to  picture  their  future  life 
together  at  the  Hall.  What  a  stepmother  she  would  make 
for  Tottie !  She  loved  children,  and  her  ways  were  always 
gentle  with  them ;  nothing  touched  him  more  than  to  see 
her  with  his  child.  And  then  there  was  the  music-room. 
What  parties  they  would  give,  and  how  grandly  her  violin 
would  sound !  They  would  make  Constance  bring  Boski 
down,  and  astonish  the  neighbourhood ;  his  darling  should 
have  as  much  music  as  she  hked. 

And  then  she  had  once  told  him  that  she  loved  luxury ; 
she  had  accused  herself  naively  of  a  craving  for  the  good 
things  of  life.    Well,  there  were  Car's  rooms,  that  she  had 
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fitted  up  with  sucli  taste,  and  her  jewels.  Some  of  them 
must  be  put  aside  for  Tottie — Constance  had  told  him  so 
with  affectionate  plainness ;  but  there  would  be  ample  for 
both,  and  amongst  them  there  was .  a  necklace  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds  which  he  thought  would  look  well  on  a  certain 
slender  white  throat.  But  now  he  must  put  aside  all  these 
dreams;  he  had  only  deceived  himself;  Gloden  cared 
nothing  for  him.  Had  she  loved  him,  would  she  have  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  expressed  opinion?  Would  she  have 
left  the  place  without  a  word  of  leave-taking  ?  But  there 
was  moire  than  this ;  there  was  one  sentence  in  Constance's 
letter  that  filled  him  with  gall  and  bitterness,  which  he  felt 
he  should  never  be  able  to  get  over,  and  it  was  this:  ^*I 
asked  her  if  she  would  go  back  to  live  at  Grantham,  and  she 
positively  shuddered.  *  Never ;  I  will  never  live  there  again 
if  I  can  help  it,'  was  her  answer,  and  she  looked  as  though 
she  meant  it.*'  She  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  living  in 
the  place  where  his  home  was,  for  Silcote  was  only  three 
miles  from  Grantham.  She  was  eager  to  turn  her  back  on  the 
old  life  which  had  first  made  them  acquainted  with  each  other. 

No,  it  was  all  a  delusion.  She  had  never  loved  him ;  she 
only  loved  her  own  pride  and  ambition.  She  would  rather 
be  the  feted  artiste  than  the  country  squire's  wife ;  a  quiet 
humdrum  existence  such  as  other  women  led  was  not  to  her 
taste.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  have  set  his  heart  on 
this  cold,  shy  girl,  whose  only  affection — he  would  do  her 
justice  there — was  set  on  her  young  brother ! 

And  he  had  been  on  the  eve  of  writing  to  her.  The  al- 
lotted time  was  up ;  the  anniversary  of  Car's  death  was  over, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  for  delay.  He  thought  that  he  would 
write  from  Rome.  He  would  ask  her  frankly  to  be  his  wife. 
Oh,  if  he  had  written  !  And  here  the  burning  flush  came  to 
his  brow.  At  least  he  had  been  spared  this  crowning  humilia- 
tion. Gloden  should  never  know  how  nearly  he  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife. 

Bertie  Glenyon  wondered  what  made  Reginald  so  unlike 
himself  that  day.  He  looked  seedy  and  miserable,  and  for 
many  days  after  that  he  was  decidedly  glum.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Reginald  had  ever  suffered  so  acutely  in  his 
life.  He  had  been  simply  stunned  by  his  wife's  death,  and 
it  had  taken  time  to  make  him  understand  what  he  was  to 
do  with  his  freedom.  But  now  his  tenderest  feelings  were 
outraged. 
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Gloden  was  lost  to  him ;  but  his  love  for  her  was  not  to 
be  rooted  up  in  a  moment.  He  must  regret  her  still.  Well, 
he  should  never  marry  again — that  was  all.  No  woman 
should  have  a  half-hearted  affection  from  him  again.  He 
and  Tottie  must  suffice  for  each  other. 

He  wondered  drearily  what  Constance  would  say  when  he 
told  her  that  he  should  never  take  another  wife  to  himself. 
He  could  imagine  the  urgency  of  her  arguments  ;  and  then, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  would  be  stern  with  her,  and 
forbid  her  ever  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  again. 

"  Silcote  Hall  shall  have  no  mistress  until  my  little  girl 
has N  grown  up" — he  thought  of  saying  that  to  her ;  but  the 
idea  of  those  long  years  of  loneliness  made  his  heart  fail 
within  him. 

But  he  never  once  thought  of  Violet.  The  young  heiress 
of  the  Gate  House  was  only  his  neighbor  and  friend.  "  Vio- 
let will  not  marry,  either,"  he  once  said  to  himself;  "and 
Felix  is  a  confirmed  bachelor.  When  we  are  old  people  we 
shall  laugh  over  our  love-stories,  or  tell  them  to  Tottie." 
£ut  even  the  idea  of  these  companions  in  misfortune  could 
not  reconcile  Reginald  to  his  hard  lot.  No  man,  as  Con- 
stance often  told  him,  was  less  fitted  for  a  solitary  existence. 
Even  Lady  Car  had  owned  this,  and  had  begged  him  to 
marry  again. 

Reginald  hated  the  idea  of  returning  to  Silcote.  He 
deferred  it  as  long  as  possible.  When  Bertie  Glenyon  was 
convalescent,  they  left  Rome  together,  and  went  to  the  south 
of  France  for  a  month  or  two ;  and  then  he  went  o£f  with 
an  artist  friend  for  a  trip  through  the  Ardennes  and  Holland. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  June  that  he  passed  through 
London  on  his  way  home  to  pick  up  Tottie  and  see  his  sister. 
Violet  had  only  just  returned  to  the  Gate  ^ouse.  She  had 
been  nearly  three  months  at  Hyde  Park  Gate.  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  had  not  seen  her  brother  for  five  months,  and  she  was 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  change  in  him.  He  looked  well, 
only  older  and  more  matured,  and  he  was  decidedly  graver, 
the  first  evening  of  his  arrival,  though  he  was  very  affec- 
tionate, and  seemed  delighted  to  be  with  her  and  Tottie ;  but 
there  was  none  of  the  old  brightness  in  his  manner. 

"  Reggie  does  not  seem  in  good  spirits,"  she  said  to  her 
husband  that  night,  ^^  and  yet  he  is  as  nice  and  dear  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  he  never  asked  after  Violet  until  I  mentioned  her. 
He  has  stayed  away  all  these  months,  and  even  now  he  does 
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not  seem  anxious  to  see  ber,  for  when  I  asked  him  when  he 
would  go  over  to  the  Gute  House,  he  said  he  did  not  know, 
and  that  there  was  no  hurry.  He  spoke  in  such  an  off-hand 
way. 

"  My  dear  Constance,  I  always  told  you  that  Reginald  was 
not  thinking  of  Violet  Winter,  and  now  you  will  allow  that 
I  am  right." 

"  I  begin  to  fear  so ;  but,  Harcourt,  if  you  only  knew  how 
disappointed  I  am.  Violet  is  such  a  dear  girl;  it  is  not 
because  she  is  rich  I  wanted  Beg  to  marry  her,  but  because 
she  has  such  a  sweet,  sincere  nature." 

'^  I  rather  think  that  Mr.  Hamerton  agrees  with  you,  my 
dear." 

Then  Constance  put  her  hand  impulsively  on  her  husband's 
arm.  "  Oh,  Harcourt,  do  you  think  so  really  ?"  and  her  eyes 
began  to  sparkle  with  pleasure. 

After  Reggie,  Felix  was  her  chief  care.  If  she  could 
only  see  him  happy,  and  consoled  for  Gabrielle's  loss  1  But 
somehow,  with  all  her  astuteness,  she  had  never  guessed  this. 
Could  it  be  really  true  ?  But  Mr.  Wyndham  refused  to  say 
another  word  on  the  subject,  and  Constance  had  to  begin  her 
delightful  castle-building  over  again. 

Reginald's  altered  looks  troubled  her  greatly;  but  any 
questioning  seemed  to  irritate  him.  He  was  all  right. 
What  could  Constance  mean  ?  He  had  never  been  better  in 
his  life ;  he  had  grown  stouter — Harcourt  had  told  him  so. 
Foreign  life  agreed  with  him.  He  was  afraid  he  should  find 
Silcote  slow. 

'^  But,  Reggie  dear,  you  must  not  be  dull,"  had  been  her 
reply  to  this.  "  You  must  ask  your  friends,  and  fill  the  Hall. 
Harcourt  and  I  will  not  be  able  to  come  down  until  Septem- 
ber ;  but  there  are  the  Lankesters,  and  the  Ralph  Glenyons 
— you  have  not  invited  them  for  an  age.  You  are  so  fond 
of  old  Lady  Glenyon,  and  Dora  and  Isabel  are  such  nice 
girls.  Why  don't  you  make  up  a  nice  house-party  for 
August,  and  have  Felix  and  Bertie  Glenyon  to  meet  them  ? 
And  then  Violet  can  come  over,  and " 

"  Oh,  I  hate  to  have  a  lot  of  people  staying  in  the  house  T* 
returned  Reginald,  rather  crossly.  *^  Felix  and  Bertie  are 
coming  down  later  on,  and  we  shall  be  three  bachelors  to- 
gether. You  may  get  a  house-party  together  in  September, 
if  you  like,  and  then  you  and  Harcourt  can  help  me ;  but  I 
don't  want  people  yet.     Perhaps  I  shall  run  over  to  Ryde 

86* 
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and  haye  a  little  yachting  with  Bertie,  and  then  we  shall 
take  Felix  with  us." 

All  this  was  perfectly  reasonable.  If  Reginald  liked  to  post* 
pone  his  house-party  to  September,  and  enjoy  a  little  yachting 
instead,  no  one  could  have  any  objection  ;  but  it  was  a  new 
thing  for  him  to  be  so  restless.  Five  months  of  foreign  life 
were  surely  enough  to  have  disposed  him  for  home  enjoy- 
ments. How  she  wished  Tottie  were  not  such  a  baby,  and 
could  be  more  of  a  companion  for  him  !  This  was  what  she 
feared  for  Reggie— that,  unless  he  married  again,  he  would 
just  drift  into  an  aimless,  unsettled  life. 

Reginald  was  not  more  than  three  days  at  Hyde  Park 
Gate,  but  he  promised  to  pay  a  longer  visit  later  on.  The 
real  cause  of  his  reluctance  to  stay  was  the  fear  of  meeting 
Gloden.  He  was  still  too  bitterly  hurt  to  be  able  to  conceal 
his  feelings,  and  he  dreaded  any  unexpected  meeting.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  evening  that  her  name  was  mentioned. 
He  had  been  out  with  Constance  all  the  afternoon — they  had 
been  shopping  together — and  on  their  return,  Reginald  saw 
a  letter  waiting  for  him  with  the  Repton  postmark.  Con- 
stance saw  it  too. 

-  "That  is  from  Harvey,"  she  said  at  once.  "Does  he 
write  to  you  regularly  ?  Miss  Carrick  says  he  is  so  well  and 
happy ;  she  hears  from  him  every  week." 

"Is  Miss  Carrick  well?"  asked  Reginald.  He  was  still 
standing  by  the  hall  table,  so  that  his  back  was  towards  her. 
He  spoke  in  a  cool,  indifferent  tone. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  works  far  too  hard.  I  have  threatened  to 
speak  to  Signor  Boski.  If  she  goes  on  at  this  rate  she  will 
kill  herself.  Violet  was  so  concerned,  she  begged  me  to 
speak  to  him.     Come  in  and  have  some  tea,  Reggie." 

He  followed  her  slowly  into  the  drawing-room.  If  she 
would  only  let  the  subject  drop.  But  Constance,  who  was 
strongly  interested  in  her  protegee,  and  had  forgotten  her 
fears  for  Reginald,  went  on  in  her  warm,  enthusiastic 
manner. 

"  She  is  working  splendidly,  and  Boski  never  grumbles  at 
her  as  he  does  at  his  other  pupils.  From  the  first  he  spoke 
highly  of  her  talent ;  he  calls  her  his  most  promising  pupil. 
He  only  lets  her  play  to  us  here  quite  privately,  but  Har- 
court  does  so  enjoy  it.  We  have  her  here  on  Sundays,  be- 
cause it  is  so  lonely  for  her  in  lodgings.  She  used  to  refuse 
sometimes,  until   I   told   her   how  much    Harcourt   loved 
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sacred  masio.     It  is  such  a  treat  to  hear  her  play  Handel 
and  Mozart." 

Beginald  was  silent ;  if  he  had  stayed  over  Sunday  they 
would  have  met.  And  then  he  forgot  for  a  moment  the  bit- 
terness of  his  anger  against  her,  and  a  soft,  dreamy  look 
came  into  his  eyes. 

Yes,  they  would  have  met  here  in  this  very  room ;  he 
would  not  have  said  much  to  her,  only  a  bare  word  or  two  of 
civility.  She  would  have  noticed  the  di£ference  in  his  man- 
ner directly,  but  that  could  not  be  helped. 

And  then  some  one  would  have  asked  her  to  play,  and  he 
knew  exactly  where  she  would  have  stood — against  those 
amber  curtains,  which  would  make  such  a  striking  back- 
ground for  her  black  dress.  Ah  !  he  could  see  her  distinctly, 
the  graceful  figure  swaying  slightly,  and  the  small  deer-like 
head,  and  the  thin  little  hand  drawing  the  bow  across  the 
chords.  He  could  hear  the  slow  prelude,  soft,  yet  piercing. 
Ah  I  there  is  colour  in  her  face  now  ;  the  light  has  come  to 
her  eyes.  What  is  the  sad  refrain  that  accompanies  it  ? 
Farewell  to  love — to  the  dreams  that  were  so  fair  and  beau> 
tiful ;  life  is  ambition,  is  vanity,  and  love's  crown  a  withered 
laurel  wreath. 

^^  Dear  Beggie,  you  will  come  to  us  again  soon,"  Constance 
said  to  him,  almost  tearfully,  when  he  bade  her  good-bye  the 
next  morning. 

As  she  stood  at  the  door  with  him,  she  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  something  was  amiss  with  him,  and  she  was 
80  downhearted  after  his  departure,  that  her  husband  gently 
expostulated  with  her. 

"  I  never  saw  Reg  look  better  in  my  life ;  you  know,  love, 
that  you  said  so  yourself  the  first  day.'* 

"  Yes,  he  is  well — at  least,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
his  health ;  but,  Harcourt,  surely  you  noticed  how  extremely 
grave  he  was  last  evening.  I  never  heard  him  laugh  once. 
Ah !  you  may  smile,  but  my  intuitions  are  always  right. 
Something  is  wrong  with  Reggie." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  ask  him  what  was  the  matter  ?" 

'^  But  I  did,  Harcourt,  over  and  over  again,  and  he  always 
put  me  off.  He  almost  seemed  vexed  with  me  once  or  twice, 
and  you  know  how  good-tempered  he  is." 

And  though  she  said  no  more  to  her  husband  then,  Con- 
stance still  felt  secretly  uneasy.  Reggie  was  disappointing 
her — he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Violet ;  and  now  he 
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was  withholding  his  confidence  from  his  only  sister.  The 
truth  was,  Reginald  was  so  sore  and  humiliated  that  not  to 
his  closest  friend  would  he  have  hinted  at  his  trouble,  and 
certainly  not  to  Constance,  who  had  innocently  helped  to 
thwart  him.  But  for  her  ready  help,  G-loden  could  not  have 
carried  out  her  scheme,  and  somehow  the  knowledge  of  this 
raised  a  barrier  between  them.  In  vain  he  told  himself  that 
this  feeling  was  ungenerous  and  unworthy  of  him ;  he  was 
powerless  to  help  himself.  For  the  present,  at  least,  it  was 
better  for  him  and  Constance  to  be  separated  ;  he  loved  her 
too  dearly  to  inflict  his  moods  on  her. 

But  it  was  a  dreary  return  home  ;  the  whole  place  seemed 
haunted  to  him.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  thoughts  of  Glo- 
den  mixed  with  everything.  As  he  sat  by  himself  in  the 
library  in  the  summer  evening,  he  could  see  her  coming  in 
to  bring  her  report  of  Harvey.  He  dare  not  pass  the  west 
room,  so  strong  was  the  impression  that  the  door  would  open, 
and  he  should  see  her  on  the  threshold.  There  was  the  win- 
dow-seat, where  they  had  sat  together  that  first  sad  evening 
— ^was  it  so  sad  after  all  ?— when  he  had  held  her  little  cold, 
trembling  hands,  and  had  tried  to  comfort  her. 

Yes ;  and  it  was  in  the  corridor  that  they  had  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  exchange  those  few  words  that  had 
been  so  precious  to  him ;  and  at  night  he  could  never  rid 
himself  of  the  fancy  that  he  should  see  her  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  waiting  to  bid  him  good-night.  Even  the  ave- 
nue was  haunted  by  her  presence,  for  it  was  there  that  he 
had  walked  beside  her  that  last  day,  when  he  had  told  her 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  he  would  not  do  for 
her. 

Ah  !  if  he  could  have  that  time  over  again  I  For  in  spite 
of  her  falseness,  how  sweetly  she  had  borne  herself  to  him  ! 
That  beautiful  blush  that  came  into  her  face  so  often  when 
he  had  looked  at  her,  what  could  that  mean  ?  Tut !  what  a 
fool  he  was  I  And  he  would  start  up  with  a  suddenness  that 
made  Lassie  bark  furiously. 

Those  evenings  grew  almost  intolerable  at  last.  In  the  day 
he  had  plenty  of  occupations.  He  could  ride  over  his  farms 
and  talk  to  his  bailifi*,  and  there  were  his  tenants  to  inter- 
view, and  tennis-parties  at  his  neighbours'. 

Now  and  then  he  went  over  to  the  Gate  House,  and  Violet 
was  always  pleased  to  see  him.  Miss  Wentworth  was  an 
invalid  j  some  internal  malady  that  was  latent  in  her  system 
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had  developed  itself  upon  Mrs.  Winter's  death.  Violet  was 
very  good  to  her,  but  when  she  got  worse  Miss  Wentworth 
insisted  on  having  a  nurse. 

"*She  is  very  patient,  and  gives  me  no  trouble.  She  likes 
me  to  sit  with  her  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,"  Violet  told 
Keginald,  when  he  came  over  one  afternoon  towards  the  end 
of  July.  "  But  she  will  not  let  me  be  much  in  her  room  ; 
she  says  it  is  not  good  for  me.  Cousin  Tess  is  so  thoughtful 
for  me  now." 

"  You  are  looking  very  well,"  was  Beginald's  reply,  for 
there  was  a  soft  bloom  that  made  Violet  look  years  younger ; 
"  and  you  do  not  seem  so  dull  and  depressed." 

"  That  is  because  I  have  so  much  to  do.  I  am  acting  on 
Mr.  Hamerton's  advice,  and  making  friends  with  my  poorer 
neighbours.  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  see  how  grateful  they 
are  for  any  little  kindness  I  show  them." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  you  are  growing  quite  a  Lady  Bountiful. 
The  Logans  were  singing  your  praises  just  now.  Well,  I 
must  not  stay ;  Glenyon  is  coming  down  by  the  6.10  train, 
and  I  must  meet  him." 

"  Li  he  coming  alone  ?"  and  Violet  rearranged  a  bowl  of 
crimson  carnations  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes.  Felix  will  meet  us  in  town  ;  he  cannot  spare  time 
to  run  down  just  now.  He  will  only  give  us  a  fortnight  at 
Ryde.     Do  you  know  he  won  his  case  after  all  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  read  his  speech ;  it  was  splendid  1"  and  Vio- 
let's eyes  were  very  bright.  "  How  proud  you  must  all  be 
of  him  !" 

"  I  should  think  so.  Wyndham  always  says  Felix  will 
be  in  the  House  by-and-by.  He  has  a  clear  head,  and  then 
he  knows  how  to  speak.  Shall  I  give  him  your  congratula- 
tions?" 

"  Yes ;  and  please  tell  him  how  good  Cousin  Tess  is  to  me. 
He  will  be  so  glad  to  hear  that." 

And  then  Reginald  took  his  leave. 

Violet's  eyes  were  a  little  wistful  as  she  took  up  the  car- 
nations again,  but  there  was  a  soft  contented  smile  on  her 
lips. 

"  There  is  no  one  like  him,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Con- 
stance often  says  so.  He  is  so  wise  and  strong,  and  helps 
every  one.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  all  he  has  done 
for  me."  But  Violet  was  not  speaking  of  her  old  friend 
Reginald. 
hh 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

8IGN0R   BOSKI'S   PUPIL. 
"  Great  griefs  I  aee  medicine  the  less." 


Cifmhelne, 


**  Measure  your  mind's  height  by  the  shade  it  casts." 

Browriitg,  Paracehiut, 

"While  Reginald  Lorimer  was  trying  to  forget  his  disap- 
pointment in  fresh  scenes  and  constant  excitement,  Gloden, 
with  the  same  object,  was  throwing  herself  with  feverish 
energy  into  her  work.  In  one  respect  she  was  more  fortunate 
than  he — in  possessing  an  engrossing  and  absorbing  occu- 
pation that  left  her  scant  leisure  for  brooding  and  regret. 
Signer  Boski  was  an  arbitrary  master,  and  his  demands 
increased  with  his  pupil's  capacity  and  docility.  His  very 
strictness  implied  that  he  considered  Oloden  a  promising 
pupil,  and  that  no  pains  would  be  thrown  away  on  her;  and 
the  girl,  who  dreaded  an  unoccupied  moment,  rejoiced  in  the 
heavy  tasks  imposed  on  her. 

Sometimes,  as  she  sat  at  her  solitary  meals  in  the  room 
that  Constance  had  made  so  pretty,  she  would  smile  bitterly 
at  the  thought  that  this  was  the  life  she  had  chosen  for  her- 
self in  the  past.  Well,  she  had  got  the  desire  of  her  heart ; 
she  was  at  work  in  London,  under  one  of  the  most  famous 
professors,  and  what  good  was  it  to  her?  Her  work  was 
mere  drudgery  and  weariness,  and  the  fame  that  once  allured 
her  seemed  like  the  bitterness  of  the  apples  of  Sodom.  What 
joy  would  it  yield,  when  she  was  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  the  sight  of  one  face  that  had  always  beamed  approval 
on  her  ?  At  such  times  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  her 
misery  were  very  great. 

But  she  was  strong,  and  her  pride  helped  her.  She  would 
not  be  crushed  by  her  misfortunes.  Other  women  had  been 
disappointed  and  had  lived  down  their  pain,  and  she  would 
not  weakly  succumb.  She  was  not  happy,  but  happiness 
was  not  obligatory.  Life  meant  duty,  effort,  a  ceaseless  con- 
flict with  her  own  nature.  Others  had  fought  and  conquered. 
^t  was  ignoble,  it  was  unmaidenly,  it  was  altogether  un- 
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womanly,  to  pine  because  the  love  for  which  she  craved  was 
given  to  another.  Her  art  was  much  to  her;  by-and-by  it 
would  console  her.  But  there  were  times  when  she  rose  to 
a  higher  plane  than  this.  When  she  was  listening  at  some 
concert  to  her  master's  music,  or  sometimes  when  she  was 
playing  to  herself  in  the  twilight,  then  it  would  seem  to  her 
as  though  there  were  something  grand  and  sweet  in  her  suf- 
fering;  when  the  love  denied  was  as  the  very  alabaster-box 
that  would  break  in  blessing,  not  only  over  the  Master's  feet, 
but  over  the  head  of  the  man  she  loved.  At  such  moments 
it  was  possible  to  rejoice  in  his  and  Violet's  happiness ;  when 
the  reflected  lights  from  their  life's  bliss  seemed  to  gild  her 
own  with  soft  mellow  light ;  when  she  could  think  of  them 
calmly,  and  pray  for  their  happiness.  If  only  such  exalted 
moods  could  last !  But  human  nature  cannot  always  breathe 
in  such  rarifield  air.  The  craving  for  her  own  personal 
happiness  would  make  itself  felt,  and  the  battle  would  have 
to  be  fought  all  over  again.  But,  speaking  of  this  part  of 
her  life  afterwards  to  one  who  loved  her,  Gloden  once  said, — 

^'  I  think  this  sort  of  pain  which  enters  so  largely  into  a 
woman's  life  is  often  misjudged  and  misrepresented,  but  I  can 
never  be  too  sorry  for  any  woman  who  lovjes  unhappily ; 
there  is  no  pain  that  is  so  unendurable  and  so  embittering. 
It  takes  the  whole  strength  of  one's  Christianity  to  bear  it  in 
a  proper  spirit ;  it  seems  to  change  one's  nature." 

"  But  you  were  very  strong,  Gloden,"  her  friend  had 
answered. 

"  No ;  I  was  very  weak  and  most  unhappy,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  though  life  were  not  worth  living,  and  that  is  what 
every  one  feels.  One  is  not  strong  enough  to  endure  such 
utter  blankness,  for  the  one  image  that  is  blotted  out 
leaves  such  an  awful  blank ;  but  to  other  women  who  have 
suffered  in  the  same  way  I  would  say,  *  Pride  will  not  help 
you ;  you  must  pray  hard  for  a  better  strength  than  that. 
And,  above  all  things,  do  not  look  upon  such  sorrow  as  a 
humiliation.  Bear  it  as  you  would  bear  any  other  affliction 
that  God  has  sent.  For  a  while  you  will  have  to  walk  under 
cloudy  skies  before  the  light  of  heaven  falls  on  you.'  Man 
is  born  to  trouble,  and  woman  is  born  to  trouble  too ;  but 
there  will  be  sheaves  of  blessings  even  for  lonely  ones  who 
have  sown  their  seeds  with  tears — seeds  of  daily  duties  well 
fulfilled,  and  duties  to  others." 

Gloden's  daily  walk  across  Regent's  Park  or  in  Kensington 
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Gardens  was  lier  one  recreation,  and  Harvey's  letters  ber 
only  pleasure.  Her  Sundays  at  Hyde  Park  Gate  were  at 
first  very  trying.  She  could  not  hear  Reginald's  name  men- 
tioned without  secret  emotion,  and  Constance  had  little  tricks 
of  manner  and  speech  that  hrought  him  too  forcibly  to  her 
mind.  The  brother  and  sister  wer^  not  in  the  least  alike, 
but  they  had  the  same  vivid  brightness  of  smile  and  the 
same  quickness  of  speech.  It  caused  Gloden  some  effort  to 
be  at  her  ease  with  Violet  during  the  months  she  stayed 
with  Constance.  Violet  ifed  strongly  attracted  her  from  the 
first,  but  the  thought  that  she  was  her  successful  rival 
detracted  from  the  pleasure  of  her  society.  It  was  only  after 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle  that  Gloden  conquered  her  reluc- 
tance to  be  with  Violet,  but  at  last  her  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness won  her  in  spite  of  herself,  and  before  Violet  left  Hyde 
Park  Gate  they  were  better  friends  than  ever. 

^'  She  is  very  dear,"  Gloden  said  to  herself,  as  she  bade 
her  good-bye,  "  and  I  will  not  grudge  her  her  happiness,  for 
«he  is  worthy  of  him."  And  that  night  she  prayed  for  them 
both,  and  went  to  sleep  very  sweetly,  feeling  that  she  had 
gained  a  victory  over  herself.  She  felt  more  at  peace  from 
that  hour,  for  after  all  generosity  brings  its  own  reward. 
When  we  open  our  hearts  more  widely  to  ouf  fellow-creatures, 
who  knows  what  angelic  visitant  may  pass  through  the  por- 
tal ?  By-and-by  she  grew  to  love  those  Sundays  that  she 
spent  with  Constance  and  her  husband.  Her  cheeks  ceased 
to  burn  rebelliously  when  Reginald's  name  was  mentioned. 
After  all  it  was  a  comfort  to  hear  of  him  constantly,  and  to 
know  what  he  was  doing.  And  Constance  was  not  chary 
of  her  news ;  she  had  grown  very  fond  of  Gloden,  and  talked 
to  her  as  she  would  to  Violet. 

Gloden  often  wondered  when  the  news  of  his  engagement 
would  be  made  public.  She  longed  to  ask  Constance,  but  she 
could  never  muster  up  courage ;  the  words  seemed  to  die  on 
her  lips.  Sunday  after  Sunday  she  would  expect  the  an- 
nouncement, but  it  never  came.  As  August  grew  near,  she 
began  to  dread  the  return  to  Grantham,  but  her  mind  was 
soon  set  at  rest  on  this  point.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  her 
meeting  Reginald ;  Constance  told  her  that  h^  intended 
cruising  among  the  Channel  Islands,  and  that  she  and  her 
husband  would  join  him  at  St.  Malo.  The  house  party  was 
postponed  until  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and  when 
Gloden  heard  this  she  breathed  more  freely.     Harvey  joined 
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her  in  London,  and  they  went  down  together.  Clemency 
received  them  with  quiet  rapture;  she  was  longing  for  a 
sight  of  her  boy.  Harvey  looked  well,  and  was  much  grown, 
and  seemed  delighted  to  be  with  them  again.  School  life  had 
not  spoiled  him — he  was  still  as  simple  and  affectionate  as 
ever ;  and,  though  he  grumbled  long  and  loudly  at  Reginald's 
absence,  he  consoled  himself  by  spending  most  of  his  time  at 
Silcote,  riding  with  the  old  coachman  when  he  exercised  the 
horses,  or  shooting  rabbits  under  the  gamekeeper^s  careful 
supervision.  Reginald  had  left  word  that  he  was  to  have 
the  run  of  the  house,  and  he  and  Bernard  Trevor  found 
plenty  of  amusement  roaming  over  the  park  and  home  farm, 
and  coaxing  Mrs.  Norton  to  produce  some  of  her  good  things, 
for  they  were  quite  at  home  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

Clemency  looked  at  her  niece  a  little  anxiously  that  first 
evening. 

"  I  fear  you  are  but  poorly,  Gloden,"  she  said,  tenderly,  as 
she  bade  her  good-night.  "  You  have  been  overworking,  and 
have  grown  thinner  and  paler ;  you  must  be  idle  for  a  bit  now." 

But  Gloden  only  shook  her  head  with  a  smile.  "  Hard 
work  suits  me.  Aunt  Clemency.  I  could  not  be  idle  if  I 
tried.  I  shall  work  down  here  as  much  as  ever,  unless  Har- 
vey wants  me."  But  as  Clemency  still  looked  at  her  wist- 
fully, she  continued,  "  Believe  mo,  dear,  I  am  Well,  only  I  am 
tired  of  myself  sometimes,  and  then  the  work  helps  me." 

And  Clemency  said  no  more ;  her  old-fashioned  delicacy 
dared  not  probe  the  girl's  hurt.  There  was  a  sad  gentleness 
about  Gloden  that  touched  her ;  she  was  graver  and  quieter, 
and  looked  older,  and  even  Harvey  complained  that  Antelope 
was  not  up  to  fun  now. 

Gloden  felt  a  strange  pleasure  in  visiting  her  old  haunts. 
The  very  stones  of  Grantham  had  grown  dear  to  her.  One 
day,  at  Harvey's  request,  she  went  up  to  Silcote,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  park  and  garden,  and  then  when  she  was 
tired  they  went  into  the  house.  The  old  associations  that  had 
driven  Reginald  away  from  his  home,  and  that  had  made 
him  loathe  his  life  there,  filled  G^den  with  delicious  sadness. 
It  soothed  her,  it  made  her  almost  happy  to  walk  through 
the  rooms  where  every  article  of  furniture  reminded  her  of 
the  young  squire.  As  she  sat  down  in  the  window-seat  at 
the  end  of  the  long  corridor,  a  smile  came  to  her  lips. 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  me  then,"  she  said  to  herself. 
**  Nothing  can  spoil  that." 

36 
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Tottie,  wbo  was  pushing  her  doll's  perambulator  up  and 
down  the  corridor,  stumped  up  to  her,  and  shook  her  curls  off 
her  face ;  London  was  very  hot,  and  she  had  been  sent  down 
to  Silcote  with  her  nurse. 

<<  What  was  you  smiling  at  ?"  she  demanded,  peremptorily. 
"  I  never  saw  nothing  at  all." 

'^  I  was  smiling  at  my  own  thoughts,  darling,"  returned 
Gloden ;  and  then  she  lifted  Tottie  on  her  lap  and  covered 
her  round,  smooth  cheek  with  kisses.  ^^  Love  me  a  little,  my 
sweet,  for  I  love  you  so  much." 

"  Dad  loves  me  too,"  returned  Tottie,  looking  longingly  at 
her  dolls.  "  But  he  is  always  going  away ;  he  runned  away, 
and  Aunt  Connie  kyed,  she  did.  Did  you  kye  too  ?  '  Dad  is 
going  to  bring  me  a  lovely  new  doll  when  he  comes  back." 

"  Do  you  want  dad  very  badly,  Tottie?" 

"  Yes" — ^rather  doubtfully.  "  But  I  did  not  kye  when  he 
runned  away.  May  I  kiss  you  good-bye  and  get  down  now?" 
And  Gloden  consented  reluctantly  to  this. 

How  could  he  bear  to  leave  his  child  so  much  ?  Tottie 
was  such  a  darling,  with  her  tumbling  curls,  and  dark  eyes, 
Hnd  rosy  cheeks,  and  fat,  sturdy  legs ;  and  then,  as  the  child 
trotted  away  to  her  nursery,  Gloden  rose  with  a  sigh,  and 
walked  back  through  the  park  to  the  little  church.  She 
would  sit  in  the  porch  and  wait  until  Harvey  was  ready,  and 
look  at  the  white  gleaming  tombs  in  the  twilight.  It  was 
lonely,  but  she  did  not  mind  it ;  the  only  ghosts  she  feared 
were  those  of  her  imagination — those  sweet  shadowy  memories 
that  started  up  every  now  and  then  and  beckoned  her  with 
faint  smiles  and  outstretched  hands.  Why  had  he  been 
cruelly  kind  ?  He  had  liired  her  heart  out  of  her  bosom  by 
his  looks  and  words.  How  was  any  girl  to  resist  such  deli- 
cate kindness  ?  Too  well  she  knew  the  mischief  that  had 
been  done,  and  that  was  now  irreparable  ;  it  was  her  nature 
to  be  faithful,  and  she  knew  that  she  must  always  love  him. 

That  evening,  as  she  played  in  the  best  room,  Clemency 
stood  out>side  with  the  quiet  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks. 
How  the  violin  wailed  1  What  thrills  and  sobs  of  pain 
seemed  to  echo  through  the  room  I  What  drawn-out  har- 
mony, faint  and  sweet,  as  of  some  patient  soul  in  purgatory, 
praising  God  for  the  cleansing  fires  !  ''  Life  is  pain,  and  pain 
is  purification,  and  after  pain  comes  peace" — that  is  what  it 
seemed  to  say.  "The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
together  in  pain."     But  here  it  seemed  to  pause  and  waver ; 
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and  then  a  mighty  crescendo — a  wave  of  triumphal  and  final 
Bounds:  "Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory." 
Yes,  the  victory — the  victory  over  self,  over  pain,  over  all 
that  hinders  perfection,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  its  low  prison- 
house  of  personal  desires. 

"  The  creature  seems  to  understand  her,*'  thought  Clem-> 
ency,  wiping  her  eyes  as  she  went  downstairs.  She  always 
called  the  violin  the  creature.  "  It  might  have  been  made 
out  of  her  own  heartstrings,  only  it  sounded  as  though  one 
of  them  were  broken.  Well,  God  help  women's  hearts,  for 
they  are  mighty  delicate  things,  and  brittle  to  a  rough  touch, 
and  only  the  Son  of  a  mortal  woman  could  understand  what 
they  have  to  bear." 

Gloden  spent  most  of  her  leisure  time  with  Violet,  as 
Winifred  was  away  spending  her  holidays  under  Ewen's  roof. 
Miss  Wentworth  was  growing  slowly  wor^e.  She  had  been 
up  to  London  for  the  best  advice,  and  an  operation  was  con- 
sidered necessary.  But  the  physician  warned  Violet  that 
even  this  might  not  ensure  lasting  benefit,  and  that  practi- 
cally her  days  were  numbered.  "  We  can  prolong,  but  we 
cannot  hope  to  save  life,"  he  had  said ;  "  the  mischief  is  of 
long  standing." 

Miss  Wentworth  took  the  news  very  calmly ;  she  had  in« 
sisted  on  hearing  the  truth.  "  None  of  my  family  were  long- 
lived,"  she  said  quietly,  "  and  I  never  expect  to  make  an  old 
woman.  You  must  put  up  with  me  for  a  few  months,  Violet^ 
and  then  I  shall  cease  to  trouble  you." 

"  You  are  no  trouble  to  me.  Cousin  Tess,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  spared  a  long  time;"  and  Violet  evidently  meant 
what  she  said. 

The  patient,  cheery  invalid  was  a  very  different  person  from 
the  loud-voiced  Theresa  Wentworth,  and  Violet  no  longer 
desired  her  absence.  The  sick-room  at  the  Gate  House  was 
a  bright  and  cheerful  one.  Theresa  bore  her  suffepngs 
bravely,  and  said  little  about  them  except  to  her  nurse  and 
doctor.  When  Violet  went  into  her  room  she  always  found 
her  cheerful,  and  ready  to  take  interest  in  all  her  doings. 

"  She  is  really  heroic,"  Violet  once  said  to  Gloden,  as  they 
sat  together  in  the  gable-room,  that  was  still  Violet's  favour- 
ite resort.  "  Dr.  Parry  tells  me  how  much  she  suffers ;  he 
says  she  is  seldom  out  of  pain,  and  yet  she  never  complains. 
In  her  place  I  should  be  so  moody  and  irritable ;  and  then 
she  is  always  missing  mother." 
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"  Poor  thing  I  she  was  truly  attached  to  her." 

'^Yes;  she  has  begged  me  to  let  her  grave  be  as  near 
mother's  as  possible.  The  only  time  I  have  seen  her  agitated 
was  when  she  asked  this.  To  pacify  her  I  had  to  select  the 
yery  place,  and  it  did  seem  so  dreadful  when  she  may  live  a 
year  or  two  longer,  but  it  has  quieted  her  mind.  She  often 
speaks  of  her  *  green  garden,'  as  she  calls  it." 

"  She  must  be  a  great  care  to  you." 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  may  think.  We  have  such  an  ex- 
cellent nurse,  and  so  many  friends  come  in  to  sit  with  her. 
I  always  go  to  her  after  dinner  for  an  hour  or  two  until  her 
bedtime,  and  then  she  likes  me  to  read  to  her  and  tell  her 
the  news  of  the  day.  She  says  it  gives  her  thought  for  the 
many  hours  that  she  lies  awake ;  but  I  am  scarcely  with  her 
at  all  in  the  daytime." 

"  And  you  are  not  lonely  ?" 

"  No" — with  a  quick  vivid  blush  that  set  Gloden  wonder- 
ing ;  "  my  solitary  life  is  full  of  interest.  The  day  is  never 
long  enough  for  all  I  have  to  do  ;  and  now  I  ride  so  much,  I 
feel  as  though  I  have  strength  sufficient  for  ten  women." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  quite  gay  next  week  ?" 

For  in  a  few  days  Reginald  was  expected  home  in  time  to 
receive  his  house  party ;  and  again  the  sensitive  colour  Came 
to  Violet's  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly ;  "  there  will  be  a  large  party  at 
Silcote,  and  Constance  says  I  must  be  there  a  great  deal  to 
help  her,  and  of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  am 
always  so  happy  when  my  dear  Constance  is  expected ;  I 
think  I  love  her  more  every  day." 

'^  I  am  not  surprised  at  that ;  no  one  can  help  loving  Mrs. 
Wyndham,"  returned  Gloden. 

And  then,  as  she  walked  back  from  the  Gate  House,  she 
told  herself  that  Violet  would  take  her  place  openly  at  Reg- 
inald's side  as  his  JiancSe,  and  that  it  was  the  thought  of  this 
that'*had  brought  the  blushes  to  her  cheek.  How  thankful 
she  was  that  the  holidays  were  over,  and  that  she  was  going 
back  to  her  work !  She  was  eager  to  be  back  in  her  quiet 
lodgings  again.  It  would  be  easier  to  forget  them  both  when 
she  had  only  the  fear  of  Boski  before  her  eyes.  She  had  not 
worked  well  at  Grantham — Harvey  and  Violet  had  made 
such  demands  on  her  time ;  but  now  she  would  buckle  to  in 
earnest. 

When  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Boski  after  her  return, 
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the  old  professor,  who  was  in  a  bad  temper,  looked  at  her 
sarcastically. 

"  Holidays  do  not  seem  to  suit  you,"  he  said,  dryly.  "  Do 
you  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  musician  ought  not  to  look 
as  solemn  as  one  of  your  English  undertakers  ?  You  are  too 
young  for  such  gravity ;  you  must  amuse  yourself  and  you 
will  do  better.  Come,  now,  let  us  hear  the  result  of  these 
two  months  of  idleness."  But  with  all  his  fault-finding  he 
was  not  ill-pleased.  Gloden  always 4)layed  better  after  one  of 
these  tirades,  which  seemed  to  put  her  on  her  mettle. 

That  month  was  the  most  lonely  that  she  had  ever  spent. 
With  the  exception  of  her  landlady  Mrs.  Drake  and  Signer 
Boski,  she  did  not  exchange  a  word  with  a  single  creature. 

Her  Sundays  were  especially  solitary.  When  her  letter  to 
Harvey  was  written,  she  hardly  knew  how  to  occupy  herself 
between  the  services.  Reading  wearied  her,  and  she  was  not 
always  in  the  mood  for  playing.  She  would  sit  at  her  win- 
dow with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  looking  down  at  the 
passers-by.  The  shop-girls  in  their  cheap  finery  walking  with 
their  sweethearts,  or  some  artisan  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
wheeling  his  child  in  the  perambulator,  while  his  wife,  carry- 
ing the  baby  and  leading  another,  dragged  meekly  beside 
them.  How  happy  they  all  looked ;  how  engrossed  with 
each  other !  When  the  child  in  the  perambulator  cried,  how 
her  father  whistled  and  chirruped  to  her !  They  were  poor 
people ;  the  mother  looked  worn  and  delicate,  but  the  chil- 
dren were  clean  and  well  cared  for.  Their  home  was  humble, 
but  they  loved  their  little  ones,  and  doubtless  they  loved  each 
other.  Life  did  not  only  mean  work  and  drudgery.  Hark  I 
one  of  the  children  was  speaking. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  them  flowers,  dad  ?  I  wants  to 
push  Sal,  I  do." 

"  Give  'em  to  me,  Jem  ;  I'll  mind  them  for  you.  Why, 
look  at  him,  mother ;  he  is  pushing  the  p'ram  as  never  was !" 

"  Ay ;  he  is  strong  and  big  for  his  size.  If  only  Sal  took 
after  him !" 

And  then  the  little  procession  Went  on  again,  Jem  red  in 
the  face  and  pushing  manfully,  and  Sal  crowing,  with  the 
tears  still  on  her  cheeks. 

Gloden's  thoughts  followed  them  for  a  while.  Then  she 
took  up  her  violin  and  began  to  play  softly  to  herself,  "  He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd."  And  as  the  melody 
flowed  over  her  soul,  and  the  church  bells  began  chiming  for 

86* 
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Evensonp^,  she  thought  less  of  the  arid  wastes  of  life,  and 
more  of  the  heavenly  pastures.  And  then  came  thoughts  of 
Eltringham,  and  how  one  Sunday  evening  her  father  had 
preached  upon  this  very  text ;  and  how,  as  they  paced  the 
lawn  together  in  the  June  twilight,  between  the  white  lilies, 
he  had  said  to  her,  "  Be  good,  and  you  will  be  happy,  my 
child ;  never  forget  that,  Gloden." 

.  "  Oh,  father,  I  will  be  good  I"  and  Gloden  clasped  her 
hands  together.  "  What  does  it  matter  if  I  am  happy  or 
not  ?"  And  then  she  laid  aside  her  violin  and  dressed  her- 
self, and  went  down  to  St.  Margaret's. 

And  BO  the  weeks  went  on.  Gloden  worked  hard,  and 
took  her  daily  walk  and  tried  to  be  content;  but  it  was 
terrible  loneliness  for  a  girl.  If  she  could  have  had  Griff 
with  her  he  would  have  been  a  comfort,  but  she  dared  not 
bring  him  to  London.  Clemency  told  her  in  her  letters  that 
the  poor  animal  had  pined  sadly  at  first  after  she  and  Harvey 
had  left ;  but  Bernard  Trevor  had  taken  him  out  on  his  first 
half-holiday,  and  since  then  he  had  seemed  more  cheerful. 

"  But  he  is  as  sensible  as  a  Christian,"  wrote  Clemency, 
'^  and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  always  knows  when  the  post- 
man brings  a  letter  from  you  or  Harvey,  for  he  looks  in  my 
face  and  wags  his  tail  as  much  as  to  ask  if  you  are  coming 
back,  and  when  I  say,  '  Not  yet,  old  fellow,'  he  just  shrinks 
under  the  table  in  a  dejected  manner." 

"  If  I  could  only  have  my  dear  old  Griff  here !"  Gloden 
would  say  to  herself;  but  she  consoled  herself  with  the 
thought  that  the  Wyndhams  would  be  back  soon.  They 
were  expected  home  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  then 
her  Sundays  would  cease  to  be  solitary. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

AT   HYDE  PARK    GATE. 
''Silence  does  not  always  mark  wisdom." — S.  T.  Coleridgb. 

The  first  day  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  returned  to  town  she 
wrote  a  little  note  to  Gloden,  telling  her  that  she  would 
expect  her  on  the  following  Sunday  at  the  usual  hour. 

It  was  Glodcn's  custom  on  fine  Sundays  to  walk  through 
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Kensington  Gardens  and  across  the  Park  on  lier  way  to 
Hyde  Park  Gate.  She  liked  the  long  walk  and  the  fresh 
air,  and  if  she  were  too  early  she  would  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  seats,  enjoying  the  rest  and  quiet.  On  this  first  Sunday 
after  Mrs.  Wyndham's  return,  she  started  earlier  than  usual. 
The  soft  autumnal  air  seemed  to  lure  her.  It  was  a  lovely 
afternoon,  and  only  the  yellow  leaves  that  strewed  the  grass 
bore  witness  that  the  summer  was  over,  and  that  the  breath 
of  decay  had  already  touched  everything. 

As  she  approached  Hyde  Park  Gate  she  saw  the  Wynd- 
hams'  house  was  gorgeous  with  the  crimson  festoons  of  the 
Virginian  creeper,  and  at  the  same  instant  she  remembered 
that  Silcote  Hall  would  be  clad  in  the  same  brilliant  foliage. 
She  knew  well  how  it  would  look  this  afternoon  as  one 
walked  up  the  avenue,  every  window  draped  and  festooned 
with  the  lovely  creeper.  At  this  very  hour,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Lorimer  would  be  standing  in  the  porch,  with  all  his  dogs 
round  him,  preparing  for  his  afternoon  walk.  Somehow  it 
was  impossible  to  sit  quietly  under  the  trees,  so  Gloden  wan- 
dered aimlessly  down  one  long  path  after  another,  the  crisp 
leaves  scrunching  under  her  light  footsteps,  and  the  soft 
vaporous  sunlight  stretching  between  the  tree  boles,  until  a 
distant  clock  striking  four  reminded  her  that  Mrs.  Wyndham 
woifld  be  expecting  her.  Rex  and  Ninian  would  have 
finished  their  Sunday  lessons  by  this  time. 

As  Gloden  entered  the  house,  Constance  came  out  of  the 
little  conservatory  with  some  dark  red  chrysanthemums  in 
her  hand.  She  kissed  Gloden  affectionately,  and  then  put 
them  against  her  grey  dress.  It  was  the  first  day  that  Glo- 
den had  laid  aside  her  mourning,  and  Constance  looked  at 
her  approvingly. 

"  How  nice  you  look,  dear !  I  have  such  a  weakness  for 
grey  tweed,  and  it  suits  you  so  well.  You  must  have  some  of 
my  chrysanthemums  to  give  you  colour,  for  you  are  far  too 
pale,  you  naughty  girl.  Now  will  you  go  upstairs  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  will  follow  you  in  a  few  minutes.  You 
will  find  Reggie  and  the  boys  there." 

"  Reginald  !"  For  an  instant  Gloden  could  hardly  draw 
her  breath.  Happily,  Constance  was  giving  her  attention  to 
the  flowers  she  was  arranging,  and  did  not  notice  that  her 
lips  turned  white.  It  was  so  unexpected.  She  was  so 
utterly  unprepared  for  it.  "  May  I  stay  with  you  ?"  was  all 
she  could  say. 
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But  Mrs.  Wyndham  only  shook  her  bead  with  a  smile. 
^*  I  am  going  to  Hareourt.  He  wants  to  show  me  some  letter 
he  has  written ;  but  Reggie  will  amuse  you  until  I  come. 
He  knows  you  were  expected.  Take  off  your  things,  dear. 
There  1  you  have  no  idea  what  a  finish  those  chrysanthemums 
give."  And  Constance  nodded  to  her  and  went  off  to  her 
husband's  study,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  volcano  she 
had  raised. 

He  was  expecting  her ;  he  had  heard  her  ring,  of  course. 
Well,  she  must  go  through  with  it.  It  was  nine  months 
since  they  had  last  met.  The  thought  that  he  was  here  in 
this  house,  and  that  she  should  see  his  face,  almost  turned 
her  dizzy ;  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  school  her- 
self into  calmness — ^before  she  could  summon  up  courage  to 
turn  the  handle  of  the  door,  but  by  that  time  she  had  her- 
self well  in  hand. 

There  was  a  small  anteroom  leading  to  the  drawing-room, 
only  divided  by  heavy  amber  plush  curtains.  As  Gloden 
drew  these  back,  she  saw  Reginald  at  the  end  of  the  long 
room,  standing  by  the  window,  with  the  two  boys  near  him. 
As  he  heard  her  footstep  he  turned  and  came  to  meet  her, 
but  there  was  no  smile  on  his  face  as  he  greeted  her. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Carrick  ?"  he  said,  gravely.  "  It 
is  a  long  time  since  we  met,  not  since  I  went  to  Rome  ;''*and 
then  he  put  a  chair  for  her,  and  sat  down  himself,  drawing 
Ninian  between  his  knees.  ^^  I  hope  London  agrees  with 
you?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  returned  Gloden,  in  a  low  voice ;  and 
then  she  spoke  to  the  boys,  while  Reginald  still  looked  at  her 
with  the  same  marked  gravity. 

The  poor  girl  felt  a  little  bewildered  ;  this  was  not  what  she 
had  expected.  She  had  dreaded  to  meet  the  bright,  affec- 
tionate smile,  and  to  feel  the  close  hand-clasp.  Never  before 
had  she  seen  him  look  gravely  at  her.  He  was  changed,  too ; 
he  looked  thinner  and  older.  This  was  not  the  old  Reginald 
whose  memory  was  only  too  dear. 

If  she  had  only  known  that  Reginald  was  far  more  nervous 
than  she  was  !  He  had  been  schooling  himself  ever  since 
the  morning  for  the  meeting  he  dreaded,  and  now  it  was  come 
he  was  overdoing  his  part.  At  the  first  sight  of  her  the  old 
soreness  and  anger  returned,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  grey 
dress  and  clustei  of  dark  red  chrysanthemums  added  to  his 
displeasure.     She  could  dress  herself  gaily  now  that  she  had 
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her  desire ;  do  doubt  she  wished  to  charm  her  London,  audi- 
ences. At  Grantham  she  had  never  decked  herself  with 
flowers.  A  moody  look  came  to  his  eyes  as  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind. 

As  for  Gloden,  there  was  a  lump  in  her  throat  that  ren- 
dered speech  difficult.  Why  was  he  so  stiff  and  strange  in 
manner  ?  Had  she  displeased  him  in  any  way  ?  Perhaps  he 
was  vexed  at  the  career  she  had  chosen  for  herself;  and  yet 
what  would  that  matter  to  Violet's  lover?  But  she  must 
break  this  unnatural  silence,  that  seemed  as  though  it  had 
lasted  for  hours ;  in  reality  it  was  only  a  few  seconds. 

"  Harvey  was  so  sorry  not  to  see  you  these  holidays,  Mr. 
JLorimer." 

Then  at  the  mention  of  his  favourite's  name  Keginald's 
moodiness  relaxed  a  little. 

"  Poor  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  with  some  of  his  old  hearti- 
ness. "  I  was  vexed  to  disappoint  him,  but  I  could  not  help 
myself.  I  shall  run  down  to  Repton  while  I  am  in  town.  I 
have  always  promised  to  look  him  up." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  you ;"  and  then  quite  unexpectedly 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.     Reginald  looked  surprised. 

^'  Oh,  there  is  no  kindness  in  the  matter ;  I  am  very  fond 
of  my  old  school,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  I  should 
show  Harvey  all  my  haunts.  How  did  he  look  ?"  And  now 
his  manner  softened.  ^^  I  hope  you  are  no  longer  uneasy 
about  him?" — for  perhaps  the  tears  in  her  eyes  were  on 
Harvey's  account. 

"  No,  indeed.  He  is  very  well,  and  has  grown  so  much, 
and  he  is  so  happy  at  Repton ;  he  was  not  even  sorry  when 
the  holidays  were  over.  You  were  very  good  to  let  him  be 
so  much  at  Silcote,  Mr.  Lorimer ;  he  and  Bernard  enjoyed 
themselves  thoroughly." 

^^  It  is  just  as  well  some  one  should  make  use  of  the  place, 
for  I  am  rather  sick  of  it  myself.  I  think  I  shall  go  abroad 
again  in  the  winter."  Then  Gloden  looked  at  him  in  such 
manifest  astonishment  that  he  felt  confused.  He  was  an  ass 
to  have  said  that,  of  course. 

Happily,  at  this  moment.  Rex  and  Ninian  struck  boldly 
into  the  conversation.  Uncle  Reg  should  not  go  away  any 
more  into  those  nasty  foreign  places,  they  declared ;  he  must 
stay  at  home  with  mother  and  them.  ^'  Tottie  won't  know 
you  if  you  go  away  again,  Uncle  Reggie  I"  exclaimed  Ninian ; 
'^  she  says  she  likes  a  stay-at-home  daddy  best." 
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"  I  saw  Tottie  when  I  walked  over  to  Silcote  with  Harvey,** 
ohserved  Gloden ;  but  she  repented  of  this  rash  speech  when 
Reginald  looked  at  her  rather  strangely. 

"  Did  you  go  to  Silcote  ?  I  wonder  you  took  the  trouble," 
he  said,  dryly.  "  I  suppose  you  are  rejoicing  in  shaking  off 
the  dust  of  Grantham,  Miss  Carrick  ?  I  dare  say  you  hate 
the  very  remembrance  of  the  place.  Oh,  I  can  quite  under- 
stand your  feelings.  It  is  an  awful  bore  when  one  does  not 
care  for  one's  surroundings.  I  remember  you  once  aired 
your  views  to  me  on  the  subject." 

^^  I  am  afraid  I  said  many  foolish  things,"  returned  Gloden, 
sadly,  "  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  remember  them." 
And  then  she  said,  bravely,  "  I  hope  Miss  Winter  is  quite 
well.     I  have  not  heard  from  her  lately." 

"  I  believe  so,"  returned  Keginald,  indifferently.  "  She 
was  over  at  Silcote  last  week ;  she  and  my  sister  are  great 
chums." 

And  then,  to  his  manifest  relief,  Constance  came  back, 
bringing  her  husband  with  her,  and  the  painful  tife-d-tife  was 
over.  *'  The  sooner  the  better,"  thought  Reginald,  uneasily ; 
for,  in  spite  of  his  anger,  he  felt  himself  falling  under  the 
old  charm  again.  There  was  a  new  sweetness,  a  humility  in 
Gloden*s  manner  that  disarmed  him.  But  why  did  she  look 
so  sad  ?  He  supposed  Constance  was  right,  and  that  she  was 
working  too  hard.  There  was  a  worn  look  about  her,  and 
yet  she  had  never  seemed  so  attractive  to  him.  There  was 
something  magnetic  in  the  large  dark  eyes,  and  every  tone 
of  her  low  voice  thrilled  through  him. 

Constance's  presence  put  them  more  at  their  ease,  and 
Reginald  relapsed  insensibly  into  his  old  manner;  but 
though  Gloden  talked  and  laughed,  there  was  a  dull  ache  at 
her  heart.  What  had  come  between  her  and  that  kind 
friend  ?  Was  she  to  lose  his  friendship  as  well  as  his  love  ? 
Was  he  to  pass  out  of  her  life  ?  No  pain  she  had  ever  felt 
equalled  this,  that  she  should  be  nothing  to  him.  It  was  a 
relief  when  Mr.  Wyndham  begged  her  to  play  to  them,  and 
her  violin  was  in  her  hand  again. 

Reginald  had  seated  himself  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room,  where  the  lamplight  could  not  fall  on  his  face ;  he  had 
drawn  Ninian  on  his  knee.  But  the  whole  room  was  full  of 
his  presence  to  Gloden,  and  it  was  to  him  she  played,  and  to 
him  alone. 

"  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  take  your  friendship 
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from  me  ?"  That  was  what  she  was  saying  in  every  chord. 
"  Am  I  to  have  nothing — nothing  ?  Must  it  be  good-bye  to  . 
this  too  ?"  This  was  the  refrain  through  all  the  variations,  ' 
crescendo,  diminuendo,  obligate,  until  Reginald  felt  as  though 
he  were  steeped  in  dirge-like  melody.  Then  it  changed. 
Ah  !  what  was  that  she  was  playing  ?  '^  Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord, 
wait  patiently  for  Him" — patiently!  Ah,  the  drawn-out 
sweetness  of  the  chord  1:^"  and  He  shall  give  thee  thy  heart's 
desire — thy  heart's  desire." 

Reginald's  eyes  were  moist  in  that  dark  corner,  and  his 
heart  heaved  with  strong  feeling.  "  Oh,  my  darling,"  he 
was  saying  to  himself,  "  if  only  you  could  have  cared  for 
me  I  If  only  this  gift  of  genius  had  not  set  you  out  of  my 
reach !  But  you  went  away  and  left  me  without  a  word, 
and  took  the  hope  of  my  life  with  you." 

Yes,  that  was  the  sting  that  still  worked  its  deadly  venom, 
and  tha't  his  man's  pride  could  never  forgive  her.  She  had 
seen  his  love ;  he  had  made  her  feel  it,  although  he  had 
spoken  no  word ;  and  she  had  thrown  it  aside,  and  had  gone 
her  own  way  without  one  thought  of  him.  He  looked  at 
her,  standing  in  the  soft  mellow  lamplight,  with  the  crimson 
chrysanthemums  against  her  white  throat  and  the  wonderful 
light  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  he  knew  that  she  had  never 
looked  more  beautiful ;  but  her  beauty,  and  her  genius,  and 
her  love  were  not  for  him. 

But  as  she  played  on,  his  anger  seemed  to  die  a  natural 
death,  and  his  heart  softened  to  her.  Was  it  her  fault  that 
nature  had  made  her  so — that  her  work  was  more  to  her 
than  love  ?  Was  he  ungenerously  to  resent  this,  and  hold 
himself  aloof  from  her  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  that  they 
two  should  be  at  peace  ?  True,  she  had  given  him  this  suf-  ■ 
fering  to  bear,  but  had  she  sinned  so  that  there  was  no  for- 
giveness ?  He  had  not  treated  her  well ;  he  had  been  stiff 
and  cold  with  her ;  perhaps  this  was  why  she  had  looked  at 
him  so  reproachfully.  He  must  alter  this.  They  would 
meet  so  seldom  that  surely  they  might  keep  the  peace. 

Meantime  Gloden's  passionate  impulses  of  regret  had 
spent  themselves,  and  the  sacred  anthem  had  calmed  and 
strengthened  her.  Patience,  that  was  what  she  wanted — 
patience  to  fulfil  her  life's  work,  and  to  walk  in  the  path 
ordered  for  her.  Not  here,  perhaps,  should  her  heart's  desire 
be  given  to  her,  but  her  treasure-trove  would  be  found  some 
day,  laid  up  safe  for  her  in  sunny  Paradise. 
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^^  There  are  the  church  bells/'  she  said,  suddenly,  and  her 
hand  fell  to  her  side,  and  after  that  she  would  play  no  more. 
She  must  go  and  pray  for  him  and  herself  too ;  that  would 
be  better  even  than  music. 

She  had  meant  to  go  alone,  for  Constance  often  remained 
with  her  husband  and  the  boys,  but  to  her  surprise  Reginald 
joined  her  in  the  hall. 

"  I  am  going  to  church  too,"  he  said  quietly ;  "  that  is  if 
you  do  not  mind  my  company.  Harcourt  will  follow  us  pres- 
ently;" and,  without  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  opened  the  door. 

But  it  seemed  to  Gloden,  as  they  stepped  out  into  the  au- 
tumnal darkness,  as  though  nothing  had  ever  happened  so 
strangely  before — as  though  she  were  in  some  dream ;  the 
very  waving  of  the  ireetops  in  the  moonlight  gave  her  a  feel- 
ing of  unreality.  The  sense  that  after  all  these  months  she 
was  alone  with  him,  that  they  were  walking  side  by  side, 
was  so  utterly  overpowering  that  she  could  hardly  find  breath 
to  speak. 

"  Ought  we  not  to  have  waited  for  Mr.  Wyndham  ?"  she 
said  at  last. 

"  No ;  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  late  ;"  and  then  he  took 
the  Prayer-book  out  of  her  hand.  "  We  have  never  been  to 
church  together  before,  have  we,  Miss  Carrick  ?"  and  Regir 
nald  spoke  in  his  old  pleasant  voice.  ^^  I  am  rather  glad  of 
having  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you,  for  it  seems  to 
me  as  though  we  had  become  strangers  to  each  other." 

"  I  do  not  know  why,"  broke  involuntarily  from  Gloden. 
Were  her  unspoken  prayers  answered  already  ?  Would  he 
really  speak  kindly  to  her  again  ?  Oli,  if  he  only  knew  how 
she  hungered  and  thirsted  for  his  kindness — how  little  would 
content  her  now ! 

"  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  returned  Reginald,  try- 
ing to  speak  with  his  old  frankness.  *^  I  was  a  little  hurt 
that  you  left  Grantham  without  giving  me  warning.  I 
thought  we  were  such  close  friends,  but  of  course  I  know 
now  that  I  was  wrong.  But  never  mind  that" — hurrying  on, 
as  he  found  himself  on  dangerous  ground — "  I  dare  say  you 
had  good  reasons.  What  I  want  to  say  now  is  that  no  doubt 
you  acted  rightly ;  your  playing  to-night  has  convinced  me 
of  that.  You  remember  I  once  told  you  I  disliked  a  public 
life  for  women,  but  in  your  case  I  will  allow  I  was  wrong ; 
you  have  undoubted  genius.  I  have  never  heard  such  music 
as  yours — never." 
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'^  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this ;''  and  then  G-loden  stopped. 
After  all  Eeginald's  speech  had  given  her  little  comfort.  But 
she  had  no  idea  of  the  magnanimity  that  prompted  him  to 
utter  it.  Only  a  sense  that  he  owed  this  acknowledgment  to 
her,  that  she  had  a  right  to  demand  it  from  him,  could  have 
induced  him  to  open  his  lips  on  the  suhject.  He  would  be 
generous  to  her,  and  say  little  of  his  wounded  feelings. 

^^  1  am  sorry  that  I  hurt  you/'  she  went  on.  Here  a  stab 
of  recollection  made  her  voice  constrained.  "  But  I  was 
obliged  to  make  iip  my  mind  very  suddenly.  I  cannot  make 
you  understand  without  telling  you  my  reasons ;  but  I  am 
grieved  that  you  should  think  me  wanting  in  consideration 
after  all  your  kindness." 

^^  Hang  my  kindness/*  thought  Reginald,  angrily.  Some- 
how her  speech  displeased  him.  It  was  a  laboured  apology, 
and  he  wanted  no  apology.  He  did  not  'even  care  to  hear  her 
reasons.  He  had  made  his  acknowledgment,  and  his  con- 
science was  satisfied ;  but  she  had  certainly  not  met  him  half- 
way. "  Want  of  consideration  for  his  kindness" — and  this 
irom  the  girl  he  had  hoped  to  make  his  wife. 

"  Constance  tells  me  that  Boski  is  very  proud  of  his  pupil," 
he  said,  lightly ;  and  again  that  dull  pain  made  itself  felt. 
He  had  changed  the  subject.  There  was  no  warm  response 
to  her  faint  apology.  He  was  right,  and  they  had  become 
strangers  to  each  other.  '^  When  do  you  suppose  you  will 
play  at  your  first  concert  ?" 

"  Not  before  next  May." 

"  Why,  that  will  be  another  six  months" — in  surprise.  "  I 
hope  you  will  not  work  yourself  to  death  in  the  interval.  The 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle  in  my  opinion ;  but  I  forget  I 
am  speaking  to  an  artist.  You  looked  much  better  at  Grant- 
ham, ev^ei[i  though  you  hated  the  place.  Don't  you  hope  the 
sermon  will  be  short.  Miss  Carrick  ?"  for  at  that  moment  they 
reached  the  church  door. 

Then  a  sudden  wild  impulse  possessed  Glodcn.  This  should 
not  be  their  last  word  to  each  other.  She  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm  to  detain  him. 

"  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  full  of  plead- 
ing sweetness,  ^'  I  see  you  are  hurt  with  me,  and  I  cannot 
bear  it ;  I  have  enough  to  bear  without  that.  Please  forgive 
me.  I  would  not  have  hurt  you  for  worlds,  only  I  could  not 
help  myself.  Try  to  believe  that."  And  then  she  turned 
and  left  him  so  quickly  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  follow- 
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ing  Iier ;  and  wben  he  had  entered  the  pew,  she  was  kneeling, 
with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hand.- 

R^inald  was  in  a  turmoil  through  the  service.  What  did 
she  mean  ?  She  had  said  too  much  or  too  little.  He  had 
heen  a  fool  to  enter  on  the  suhject.  With  all  her  pride  and 
ambition  she  was  soft-hearted — he  knew  that  well — and  this 
softness  of  heart  prompted  her  to  make  this  apology  to  him. 
But  how  sweetly  she  had  spoken !  How  wistfully  she  had 
looked  at  him  !  ^^  I  would  not  have  hurt  you  for  worlds." 
Pshaw !  she  meant  nothing  by  her  girlish  penitence ;  for  as 
the  grand  chords  of  the  organ  rolled  through  the  church, 
certain  words  were  beating  wearily  in  Reginald's  brain.  "  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  go  back  to  Grantham,  and  she  posi- 
tively shuddered.  ^  Never ;  I  will  never  live  there  again  if  I 
can  help  it.'  " 

It  was  a  strange  service  to  both  of  them,  and  when  it  was 
over  they  parted  at  the  church  door.  Gloden  would  not  hear 
of  the  gentlemen  walking  part  of  the  way  with  her.  Mrs. 
Wyndham  would  be  expecting  them,  she  said,  and  it  was 
already  late.     She  would  take  the  train  back  as  usual. 

^^I  will  see  Miss  Carrick  to  the  station,*'  observed  Mr. 
Wyndham.  '^Tell  Constance  not  to  wait  for  me.  Keg." 
And  Keginald  had  no  excuse  to  offer  for  accompanying  his 
brother-in-law. 

^'  Good-bye,"  was  all  Gloden  said ;  but  it  was  too  dark  for 
him  to  see  how  pale  and  sad  she  looked. 

Reginald  never  knew  what  he  said  in  answer  as  he  lifted 
his  hat,  and  the  next  minute  the  crowd  of  churchgoers  had 
hidden  her  from  bis  sight. 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

IN    FOGGY   NOVEMBER. 

^  Old  friends  are  best.     King  James  used  to  ask  for  his  old  shoes  ;  they 
were  easiest  to  his  feet." — Selden. 

'^  I  AM  glad  I  said  that ;  whatever  he  may  think  of  me,  I 
am  glad  I  said  it."  How  often  Gloden  repeated  these  words 
to  herself  that  night !  and,  though  her  cheek  burned  in  the 
darkness  at  the  thought  of  her  impulsive  speech,  she  did  not 
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wish  it  unspoken.  Womanlike,  she  forgot  her  own  pain  in 
a  revulsion  of  tenderness.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  hurt  with  her ; 
in  some  way  he  had  felt  himself  slighted,  Well,  she  had 
humbled  herself,  she  had  asked  him  to  forgive  her,  and  yet 
the  wrong  had  been  wholly  on  his  side.  Why  had  he  made 
her  love  him  ?     Could  anything  atone  for  that  ? 

Reginald  was  far  from  satisfied  with  himself  that  night, 
and  for  some  days  he  felt  miserable  and  ill  at  ease.  Gloden's 
gentle  words  rang  in  his  ears ;  her  soft  appealing  eyes  haunted 
him.  Why  had  he  brought  this  pain  on  himself?  He 
would  not  see  her  again.  He  loved  her  better  than  ever — 
far  too  well  to  trust  himself  in  her  presence  again.  Then  he 
remembered  that  he  had  not  answered  her ;  that  there  had 
been  no  word  of  good-will  on  his  part.  What  would  she 
think  of  him  ?  In  some  way  he  must  asisure  her  that  he 
bore  her  no  unkindly  feeling ;  but  how  was  he  to  bring  this 
about  ? 

An  idea  qame  to  him  at  last.  And  one  afternoon  when 
Gloden  returned  from  her  solitary  walk,  she  found  a  large 
hamper  with  "  Silcote"  on  the  label,  and  a  tiny  "  R.  L.''  in 
the  corner.  She  opened  the  lid  eagerly.  The  hamper  was 
full  of  flowers — chrysanthemums  of  every  possible  shade  and 
hue,  delicate  fronds  of  ferns,  and  lovely  hot>house  flowers. 
The  conservatory  at  Silcote  must  have  been  robbed  of  its 
choicest  blossoms.  They  had  been  cut  with  no  sparing 
hands.  The  little  room  seemed  steeped  in  fragrance  and 
beauty.  There  they  lay,  with  their  silent  lovely  messages 
of  peace  and  good-will,  with  no  written  word  to  endorse  their 
meaning.  And  how  sadly  and  reverently  Gloden  touched 
them !  Too  well  she  understood  why  Reginald  had  sent 
them.  They  were  to  deck  the  grave  of  a  past  and  buried 
friendship.  Perhaps  in  a  way — she  began  to  think  this — he 
had  cared  for  her  too  much,  and  yet  too  little.  He  owed  it 
to  Violet  to  break  off  a  friendship  which  he  found  too  beguil- 
ing; this  was  the  meaning  of  his  altered  manner.  From 
henceforth  they  were  to  meet  on  the  footing  of  ordinary 
acquaintances. 

This  was  what  the  flowers  preached  to  her  day  after  day, 
until  the  lesson  sank  deep  into  her  heart.  If  only  she  could 
have  arrested  their  decay !  A  few  of  the  fading  leaves  were 
safely  hidden  away  among  her  treasures.  Gloden  did  not  go 
to  Hyde  Park  Gate  for  some  weeks  after  this.  She  had 
caught  a  heavy  cold  one  damp  evening  returning  from  a 
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concert,  and  she  made  this  her  excuse.  She  dreaded  going 
there ;  and  as  Mrs.  Wyndham  had  her  house  full  of  visitors, 
she  noticed  Gloden's  absence  less. 

November  that  year  was  unusually  mild,  and  Gloden  found 
the  close,  muggy  weather  very  trying.  The  heavy  atmos- 
phere, the  absence  of  light,  oppressed  and  stifled  her ;  but 
she  fought  her  depression  bravely,  and  worked  harder  than 
ever. 

One  day  when  things  were  at  a  low  ebb  with  her,  and  she 
felt  unusually  languid  and  weary,  she  had  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  She  had  just  finished  her  luncheon,  and  was  won- 
dering drearily  what  she  should  do  with  herself  during  the 
next  hour,  when  there  was  a  brisk  knock  at  her  sitting-room 
door,  and  the  next  moment  Winifred  Logan  entered  the 
room.  Gloden,  who  was  sitting  listlessly  by  the  fire,  sprang 
up  from  her  chair  with  an  exclaniation  of  delight,  and  the 
two  girls  warmly  embraced  each  other. 

**  Dear  Winifred,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you  again  I  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  in  London.'' 

Then  Winifred  laughed,  and  dropped  her  pince-nez.  "  I 
wanted  to  take  you  by  surprise.  I  had  to  bring  Hilda  and 
Kate  up  to  their  grandmother's,  and  as  I  had  to  do  a  little 
shopping  for  Aunt  Janet,  Mrs.  Duncan  asked  me  to  remain 
the  night ;  so  if  you  will  give  me  some  tea,  I  can  stay  with 
you  until  half-past  six." 

"  And  it  is  only  three  now.  But  you  must  take  off  your 
bonnet,  and  look  as  though  you  were  at  home ;"  and  Gloden 
carried  her  off  to  her  neat  little  bedroom. 

Winifred  looked  about  her  with  much  interest.  She 
inspected  the  book-cases  full  of  Gloden's  favourite  works,,  her 
father's  picture  hanging  opposite  her  bed,  and  Harvey's 
photo  with  Griff  beside  him  on  the  little  table  by  the  win- 
dow ;  and  when  they  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  she  put 
on  her  pince-nez  again  and  made  another  tour  of  inspection. 
In  her  opinion  Gloden  had  remarkably  snug  quarters.  There 
was  a  comfortable  couch  and  easy-chair,  and  an. old-fashioned 
escritoire ;  there  were  flowers  on  the  little  round  table — some 
of  the  Silcote  chrysanthemums — and  red  and  yellow  leaves 
in  tall  blue  china  jars  on  the  mantelpiece.  Gloden  had 
somehow  given  an  air  of  refinement  to  the  room  by  little 
touches  and  finishes.  A  bit  of  china,  a  bracket  with  red 
leaves  and  berries  from  Eltringham  in  an  old  Japanese  bowl, 
a  little  stand  of  photographs,  and  a  draped  easel  Winifred 
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admired  and  approved.  She  tested  the  softness  of  the  couch 
with  its  down  cushion,  and  the  restfulness  of  the  easy-chair, 
and  then  she  put  her  hands  on  Gloden's  shoulders  and  turned 
her  face  to  the  light. 

Gloden  tried  to  shake  her  off,  but  Winifred  held  her  fast. 
Then  she  shook  her  head  with  decided  disapproval. 

"  I  cannot  compliment  you  on  your  looks,"  she  said, 
abruptly.     "  What  have  yoii  been  doing  to  yourself,  child  ?" 

But  Gloden  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  remark.  "  Sit  down 
and  get  warm,"  she  said,  peremptorily,  as  she  drew  the  easy- 
chair  nearer  to  the  bright  little  fire.  "  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Drake  to  make  one  of  her  famous  tea-cakes  for  us ;  she  is  a 
Westmoreland  woman,  and  comes  from  the  laud  of  cakes.  I 
always  have  four  o'clock  tea,  and  her  black  cat  generally 
keeps  me  company.  Now,  Winifred,  talk — talk ;  I  want  to 
hear  all  your  news,  and  about  Mrs.  Logan,  and  Clacton,  and 
your  cousin" — bringing  out  the  last  word  with  visible  hesi- 
tation. 

Winifred's  brown,  short-sighted  eyes  had  a  wistful  expres* 
sion,  and  she  stifled  a  sigh  as  she  answered — 

*^  Clacton  is  a  dear  place,  and  Aunt  Janet  is  as  happy  as  a 
queen.  It  is  so  nice  to  see  her  going  among  the  cottages, 
with  her  goody  basket,  as  she  calls  it,  on  her  arm.  She 
spoils  all  the  old  women  dreadfully,  and  Ewen  is  always 
telling  her  so,  but  I  don't  think  he  minds  it  much." 

"  And  you  liked  the  vicarage  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  far  too  big,  as  Ewen  says.  They  have  to 
shut  up  some  of  the  rooms,  and  Aunt  Janet  will  find  the 
passages  draughty  in  winter.  It  wants  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls  to  fill  it  and  make  it  cheerful.  Ewen  means  to  adver- 
tise for  pupils  in  the  spring ;  he  says  he  has  not  half  enough 
to  do,  and  yet  I  am  sure  he  works  hard  enough." 

"  And  he  is  well  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  returned  Winifred,  slowly ;  *'  but  his 
life  is  not  full  enough  of  interest ;  that  is  why  I  think  taking 
pupils  will  be  good  for  him.  He  wants  young  people  about 
him  to  rouse  and  stimulate  him.  There  are  only  agricultural 
labourers  and  a  small  farmer  or  two  in  6is  parish ;  there  are 
DO  gentle  people  within  six  or  seven  miles." 

"  It  must  be  very  quiet,  certainly." 

"  Quiet !  I  should  think  so  ;  one  is  thankful  sometimes 
when  the  crowing  of  a  cock  breaks  the  stillness.  But  all 
the  same  the  vicarage  is  delightful.     Ewen's  study  is  simply 
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perfect ;  it  looks  out  on  a  sunny  little  lawn  and  a  row  of  ^ 
beehives  under  a  rose  hedge.  There  is  a  mulberry  tree  near, 
and  an  elm  tree  with  a  circular  seat ;  and  a  kitchen  garden 
and  a  poultry  yard,  which  are  Aunt  Janet's  delight ;  and 
there  is  a  field,  too,  belonging  to  the  vicarage,  and  an  Al- 
derney  cow,  so  Aunt  Janet  has  her  heart's  desire — a  real 
dairy." 

^^  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Logan  is  so  satisfied  with  her  new  home.** 

"  Dear  Aunt  Janet  1  she  deserves  to  be  happy.  She  has 
been  so  patient  and  uncomplaining  all  these  years  ;  and  Ewen 
is  so  pleased  to  have  her  with  him.  She  fusses  after  him 
from  morning  to  night — don't  you  know  her  ways,  Gloden  ? 
— and  I  think  he  loves  her  little  attentions.  Ewen  is  far 
more  gentle  than  he  used  to  be** — with  another  sigh* 

"  I  wonder  they  let  you  leave  them.** 

Then  a  pained  look  came  into  Winifred's  eyes.  "  They 
wanted  me  to  stay ;  Aunt  Janet  quite  cried  about  it.  She 
says  when  Ewen  has  pupils,  she  will  have  far  too  much  to 
do,  and. Ewen  agreed  with  her;  but  I  refused  to  make  any 
promises.  I  am  going  down  again  at  Christmas ;  it  is  my 
'  holiday  home,*  as  I  call  it.*' 

"  But  it  might  be  your  real  home  too,"  persisted  Gloden. 

But  Winifred  only  blushed  a  little  and  shook  her  head. 
No  one  knew  how  she  longed  for  the  sweetness  of  such  a 
home,  with  what  reluctance  she  had  left  Clacton,  and  the 
weary  heart-sickness  that  at  times  assailed  her.  She  had  only 
those  two,  Ewen  and  Aunt  Janet,  and  they  missed  and  needed 
her,  and  Ewen  was  unhappy.  Why,  then,  did  she  shrink 
from  accepting  his  brotherly  offer  of  a  home  ?  Simply  be- 
cause her  honest  woman's  heart  told  her  that  her  indepen- 
dence was  safer,  that  she  was  acting  rightly  and  wisely  in 
refusing  to  live  in  her  cou8in*s  house.  Ewen  would  marry 
one  day — she  always  maintained  that ;  under  any  circum- 
stances she  would  have  to  make  way  for  his  wife,  and  the 
thought  of  this  was  simply  unendurable.  ^'  Better  never 
enter  paradise  than  be  turned  out  of  it,"  Winifred  would 
say  to  herself;  and  so  Clacton  vicarage,  with  its  beehives 
and  roses,  and  its  low-pitched  rooms  and  low  latticed  win- 
dows, and  pigeons  cooing  and  fluttering  under  its  eaves,  was 
only  to  be  her  holiday  house. 

Winifred,  in  her  wise,  staid  womanliness,  turned  her  back 
on  the  pleasant  meadows  and  whitewashed  cottages,  and  the 
lime  avenue  leading  to  the   little   Norman  church.      She 
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would  wake  up  in  her  room  at  the  Red  House,  and  think, 
longingly  of  it  all— of  the  sunny  terraee  where  Ewen  thought 
out  his  sermon,  and  where  the  earliest  roses  bloomed ;  and 
of  the  pleasant  parlour — Aunt  Janet  never  would  call  it  a 
drawing-room — where  they  sat  in  the  evening,  and  where 
Ewen  would  read  aloud  to  them  while  they  worked. 

"  Winifred,  my  dear,"  Ewen  had  said  to  her  that  last  even- 
ing, when  Aunt  Janet  had  left  them  alone,  '^  I  wonder  you 
can  have  the  hes^rt  to  leave  us  when  we  want  you  so  badly ; 
it  is  not  like  your  unselfishness  and  kind  heart.  I  thought 
my  cousin  Winnie  would  never  have  turned  her  back  on  us." 

He  spoke  reproachfully,  even  sadly ;  but,  though  her  heart 
melted  within  her  at  his  words,  she  was  true  to  her  own  sense 
of  duty. 

"  Winnie  will  never  turn  her  back  on  the  kindest  and  best 
of  cousins,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile  as  she  answered. 
"  You  know,  Ewen,  if  you  or  Aunt  Janet  are  in  any  trouble, 
you  have  only  to  send  for  me ;  no  duty  would  keep  me  from 
you  for  an  hour." 

"  But  you  still  persist  in  your  resolution  of  going  back  to 
the  R.ed  House.     You  are  a  faithless  woman,  Winifred." 

"  No,  dear ;"  and  now  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  "  I  am 
only  too  faithful  to  you  and  Aunt  Janet,  and  my  heart  will 
always  be  with  you  both." 

"  Then  why  not  stay,  Winnie  ?"  and  here  he  took  hep 
hand.  "  Come,  my  dear,  come,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this 
high-flown  nonsense.  Your  place  is  here  with  my  mother, 
who  wants  you  every  day  of  her  life,  and  with  me,  who  have 
always  been  your  brother." 

For  one  moment  Winifred  wavered;  the  kindness  of 
Ewen's  voice  brought  a  mist  before  her  eyes.  But  there 
was  one  thing  dearer  to  Winifred  than  her  own  personal 
happiness,  and  that  was  truth.  Ewen  might  call  himself  her 
brother,  but  it  was  no  sister's  love  that  made  Clacton  her 
earthly  paradise. 

"  Ewen  dear,"  she  said,  gently,  "  you  must  not  press  me 
against  my  conscience ;  it  is  my  duty  to  work.  Send  for  me 
when  you  want  me,  but  let  me  go  now."  And  then  she  rose 
and  bade  him'  good  night. 

She  turned  the  conversation  now  by  telling  Gloden  all  the 
Grantham  news.  She  had  been  to  the  Gate  House  and  had 
seen  Violet,  and  Violet  had  spent  an  evening  with  the 
Parrys.     She  was  looking  bright  and  well,  and  had  given  a 
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fairly  good  account  of  Miss  Wentwortli.  As  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer,  they  saw  nothing  of  him,  went  on  Winifred ;  his  house 
party  had'  engrossed  him.  She  had  met  him  one  day  as  she 
and  Hilda  were  walking  down  the  Silcote  road.  He  was 
riding,  and  had  not  stopped  to  speak  to  her ;  he  had  merely 
lifted  his  hat  and  smiled  at  them.  '^  Br.  Parry  dined  at 
the  hall  one  day,"  she  continued,  ^^  hut  he  thought  the  squire 
looked  a  trifle  dull  and  out  of  sorts,  not  in  his  usual  spirits. 
He  talks  of  running  away  again,  I  hear." 

'^  I  am  rather  surprised  at  that,"  hegan  Gloden,  and  then 
she  checked  herself.  Why  should  she  speak  of  his  engage- 
ment to  Winifred  ?  Evidently  Violet  had  not  confided  in 
her. 

She  changed  the  subject  abruptly  by  ringing  for  tea,  and 
after  that  Winifred  talked  more  of  her  own  work  and 
Gloden's;  and  as  Winifred,  whawas  very  quick  in  spite  of 
her  short  sight,  had  noticed  that  a  cloud  had  passed  over  the 
girPs  face  at  the  mention  of  the  squire's  name,  and  as  she 
had  already  formed  her  own  conclusions,  she  guessed  that 
something  was  wrong  between  them. 

If  only  Gloden  had  found  courage  to  speak  openly  to 
Winifred,  she  would  soon  have  been  set  right  on  the  subject 
of  Reginald's  supposed  engagement  to  Violet  Winter.  Wini- 
fred could  have  assured  her  that  it  was  a  sick  woman's  fancy, 
and  that  no  such  thought  had  entered  his  or  Violet's  head. 

^'  In  iny  opinion  there  is  some  .  one  for  whom  he  cares 
far  more,"  Winifred  would  have  added;  for  shfe  had  seen 
enough  during  those  musical  afternoons  at  the  Gate  House 
to  warrant  her  private  belief  that  the  squire  was  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Gloden. 

But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Nothing  would  have 
induced  Gloden  to  break  through  her  reserve.  If  only  the 
suspense  were  over,  she  would  think,  and  the  news  of  his 
engagement  made  public!  The  sword  of  Damocles  was 
over  her  head,  and  it  might  be  as  well  that  it  should  fall. 

When  Winifred  took  her  leave  that  evening,  she  kissed 
Gloden  more  affectionately  than  usual. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  kind  ah* 
ruptness ;  "  we  working  women  have  to  look  after  ourselves." 

Winifred's  visit  had  done  Gloden  good,  but  a  few  more 
days  of  yellow  fogs  and  clinging  dampness  brought  back  the 
old  lassitude.  Gloden  had  never  in  her  life  known  what 
November  in  London  meant.     She  missed  the  fresh  country 
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air  of  Eltringham  and  Grantham.  The  short,  sunless  days, 
the  long  evenings,  were  equally  repugnant  to  her.  At  times 
she  felt  strangely  Dl ;  her  nerves  suffered  from  constant  lone- 
liness and  hard,  incessant  work ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts,  her  thoughts  brooded  perpetuially  on  the  one  forbidden 
sul^ect. 

One  afternoon  as  she  was  sitting  copying  out  some  musical 
score,  working  as  usual  by  lamplight,  though  it  was  only 
three  o'clock,  she  had  a  second  unexpected  visitor.  A  knock 
at  the  street  door  had  arrested  her  attention,  and  she  sat  pen 
in  hand  listening  with  conjectural  curiosity  to  a  slow,  heavy 
footfall  on  the  stairs,  and  a  moment  later  Mr.  Carrick  was 
announced. 

"  Uncle  Reuben !"  sho  exclaimed,  joyfully,  as  the  sturdy 
figure  and  grey  massive  head  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "  Oh, 
dear  Uncle  Reuben,  how  glad  1  am  to  see  you  I"  for  the  sight 
of  the  familiar  face  was  pleasant  indeed. 

"  Ay,  I  made  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me,"  returned 
Mr.  Carrick,  patting  her  benevolently  on  the  shoulder,  but 
looking  at  her  somewhat  keenly  under  his  rugged  eyebrows. 
"  What's  to  do  with  you,  my  lass  ?  Miss  Logan  has  been  up 
at  our  place  giving  such  a  poor  account  of  you  that  your 
Aunt  Clemency  quite  took  on  about  it.  '  You  must  go  and 
see  the  girl,'  she  said  to  me  more  than  once,  and  so  to  quiet 
her  I  promised  to  do  a  bit  of  business  at  our  London  house, 
and  come  on  and  see  you  afterwards." 

"  How  good  of  Aunt  Clemency  to  send  you !  But  I  am 
well^-quite  well" — ^flinching  a  little  under  that  mild  gaze — 
^^  only  one  has  no  air  to  breathe,  and  one  never  gets  a  gleam 
of  sunshine.  You  must  not  be  anxious  about  me,  Uncle 
Reuben ;  when  the  weather  is  brighter  I  shall  get  out  more." 

"  Ay,  perhaps  so,"  he  returned,  absently,  for  he  was  won- 
dering what  on  earth  Clem  would  say  to  the  girl.  She  had 
a  dwindled  look,  like  a  plant  that  had  been  left  too  long  in 
the  dark,  and  there  were  purple  lines  under  her  eyes,  as 
though  she  slept  badly.  But  he  kept  these  thoughts  to  him- 
self, and  answered  her  with  assumed  cheerfulness.  "  We 
shall  have  Christmas  soon,  and  then  Harvey  and  you  will 
have  some  fine  skating  on  the  Silcote  pond,  for  they  say  we 
are  to  have  a  severe  winter ;  and  miaybe  so,  for  the  hedges 
are  full  of  berries,  hips,  and  haws,  as  red  or  redder  than 
sealing-wax ;  the  lanes  are  quite  cheery  with  the  crimson 
glow  of  them." 
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"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  couDtry,  Uncle  Reuben,"  re- 
turned Qloden,  wistfully.  *'  If  you  knew  how  I  longed  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  these  hateful  fogs  I  They  seem  to 
shut  one  in  a  wall  of  close  white  vapour.  Yesterday  I  had 
to  go  to  Signor  Boski — he  lives  only  half  a  mile  away — and, 
do  you  know,  I  lost  myself  twice.  It  was  so  horribly  unreal 
too — one  felt  like  a  ghost  gliding  through  the  whiteness; 
and  the  gaslights  were  so  yellow,  and  everything  had  a 
muffled  sound.  I  was  quite  choked  and  breathless  by  the 
time  I  reached  Boski's  house." 

"  Ay,*'  returned  Reuben  Carrick,  slowly,  "  the  country  air 
is  a  deal  wholesomer  and  sweeter.  I  dare  say  it  is  because  I 
am  country-bred,  and  have  lived  in  it  all  my  life,  but  this 
sort  of  air  fairly  stifles  me.  I  know  when  dad  had  a  London 
curacy  once — he  took  it  for  a  little  while — he  had  much  the 
same  look  with  him  that  you  have,  Qloden.  He  said  it 
took  his  strength  away,  and  made  him  feel  as  weak  as 
water.** 

"  But  I  am  not  weak  in  the  least.  Uncle  Reuben,"  Gloden 
protested.  "  I  could  walk  miles  now  if  I  had  Harvey  or 
Griff.  How  is  the  dear  old  fellow  ?  Bo  you  think  he  misses 
us  still  T 

"  Well,  there  now !"  returned  Reuben,  "  I  meant  to  have 
told  you  about  Griff.  Clem  says  his  cleverness  beats  every- 
thing. He  spends  his  days  in  the  shop ;  I  believe  he  thinks 
he  has  to  mount  guard  over  the  books,  for  he  growls  if  any 
shabby-looking  customer  enters  the  shop.  And  he  will  never 
wait  for  his  dinner  one  minute,  were  it  ever  so.  As  sure  as 
Patty  says  it  is  served,  he  jumps  up  with  a  bark,  as  much  as 
to  iky,  *  Aren't  you  ready  ?'  and  if  we  are  waiting  on  a  cus- 
tomer, he  just  goes  on  barking  at  intervals  in  an  exasperated 
sort  of  way.  And  he  won't  sleep  anywhere  except  in  Davie's 
room — I  mean  the  room  where  Harvey  always  sleeps — and 
no  amount  of  coaxing  on  Clem's  part  can  prevent  him  from 
scratching  at  the  door  until  he  is  let  in  ;  and  he  lies  on  the 
bed  too — the  young  rascal  taught  him  to  do  that.  But  then, 
he  has  fairly  conquered  Clem,  though  she  never  could  abide 
dogs." 

"  You  are  both  so  good  to  him.  Uncle  Reuben." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  he  always  has  his  bit  and  sup  with  us, 
and  the  warmest  corner  of  the  rug  of  an  evening.  By-the- 
by,  Gloden,  my  dear,  your  aunt  has  sent  you  some  of  Patty's 
cakes,  a  currant  loaf  of  her  own  baking,  and  some  of  our 
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country  butter  and  cream,  for  she  has'  made  up  ber  mind 
that  you  are  just  starving  yourself." 

"  No,  indeed.  Uncle  Reuben ;  but  all  the  same  I  shall 
enjoy  the  cakes,  and  you  shall  enjoy  them  with  me,  for  I 
mean  to  have  up  tea  at  once.  You  must  break  bread  with 
me  in  my  London  lod<>;ing,  and  I  promise  you  your  tea  shall 
be  just  as  you  like  to  have  it ;"  and  though  Reuben  protested 
that  he  had  just  had  his  lunch  and  wanted  nothing,  Gloden 
had  her  way. 

"  1  suppose  you  will  not  come  to  us  until  Christmas,"  ob- 
served Reuben,  tentatively,  as  he  stirred  his  sugar  carefully 
in  his  slow,  precise  way.  "  I  will  take  you  back  with  me  to- 
night,, if  you  will." 

"  No,  dear,  I  could  not  do  that,"  she  returned,  gently. 
'^  What  would  Boski  say  ?  He  is  a  terrible  disciplinarian, 
but  he  is  so  good  and  generous  to  me  that  I  must  not  com- 
plain. I  must  work  hard  for  another  five  weeks  before  my 
holiday  is  earned." 

"  Well,  well,  you  have  made  your  bed,  and  must  lie  in  it, 
I  suppose" — in  a  regretful  tone ;  '*  but  too  much  fiddling  is 
a  bad  thing  in  my  opinion.  When  you  have  had  enough  of 
it  your  old  quarters  are  open.  I  can't  say  anything  fairer 
than  that." 

"  No,  indeed."  She  had  just  risen  from  her  place  to  put 
the  kettle  on  the  hob,  and  on  her  way  back  a  sudden  impulse 
made  her  stoop  and  kiss  the  grey  head,  '^Dear  Uncle 
Reuben,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  *^  I  am  not  ungrateful  for 
your  great  kindness,  but  my  home  can  never  be  at  Grantham ; 
dearly  as  I  love  you  both,  and  have  grown  to  understand 
you,  I  am  happier  here  at  my  work." 

"  Have  your  own  way,"  he  returned,  quietly.  "  I  told 
Clem  I  would  give  you  the  chance ;  but  she  said  I  might  as 
well  spare  my  breath,  for  you  were  not  one  of  those  who 
change  their  plans  with  every  mood,  but  take  the  bad  days 
along  with  the  good,  and  make  no  complaint. 

"  There  is  the  squirt  now,"  went  on  Reuben,  "  he  is  look- 
ing quite  down  in  the  mouth,  and  as  peaky  and  dull  as  when 
his  wife  died  last  spring.  *  What's  to  do  with  you,  squire  ?* 
I  said  to  him  when  he  came  into  the  shop  yesterday ;  but  he 
just  tried  to  laugh  it  off  as  though  he  ailed  nothing.  He  has 
been  sending  us  game  off  and  on  ever  since  September,  and 
he  won't  be  thanked  for  it  either.  He  has  got  a  bountiful 
heart,  as  Clem  often  says,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what's 
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gone  wrong  witb  him.  Well,  I  must  be  going,  if  yon  will 
just  put  up  the  empty  basket.  I  wish  I  could  have  taken 
you  with  me,  but  folks  know  their  own  business  best,  and  I 
don't  hold  with  interfering  with  them,**  finished  Reuben,  in 
his  simple  didactic  way. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

A   BIRTHDAY   GIFT. 


^  Verermore  alone  npen  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  eommend 
The  nses  of  vay  souL" 

Elisabeth  Barrett  Browhiho. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  Reuben  Carrick*s  visit 
to  London,  Violet  Winter  was  crossing  the  park  very  near 
the  Albert  Memorial.  She  had  come  up  the  previous  day  to 
spend  a  week  with  the  Wyndhams.  A  new  oratorio  was  to 
be  performed  at  the  Albert  Hall  that  night,  and  Constance 
was  anxious  that  she  should  hear  a  young  Swedish  singer, 
who  was  just  then  the  rising  star.  Mr.  Wyndham  had  taken 
a  box  for  the  occasion,  and  Felix  Hamerton  and  Gloden  were 
also  invited,  and,  as  it  was  Violet's  birthday,  Constance  told 
Gloden  that  she  would  take  no  refusal. 

Violet  had  been  spending  the  morning  very  happily  with 
her  friend,  making  out  a  list  for  a  certain  grand  reception 
that  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  to  give  in  a  few  weeks*  time,  and 
planning  her  toilet  for  the  occasion  ;  but  after  luncheon,  as 
Constance  had  an  engagement,  Violet  went  out  to  refresh 
herself  by  a  solitary  stroll. 

It  was  one  of  those  mild  sunny  days  that  belong  more  to 
September  than  November,  and  which  contrast  so  strangely 
with  the  leafless  trees  and  fast-rotting  leaves ;  the  soft  blue 
sky,  with  a  white  fleecy  cloud  or  two,  stretched  over  the  long 
line  of  houses  before  her,  and  as  she  walked  her  eyes  tracked 
a  spiral  curl  of  white  smoke  rising  slowly  in  the  ether. 

"  What  a  delicious  crispness  there  is  in  the  air  I**  Violet 
said  to  herself.  "  Who  could  imagine  that  in  another  day  or 
two  it  will  be  December  ?  There  is  something  attractive  in 
the  slow,  lingering  decay  of-  nature ;  this  dying  autumnal 
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loveliness  reminds  me  that  I  am  nine  and  twenty  to-day,  and 
that  youth  is  over.  Not  that  I  regret  it,"  she  went  on,  truth- 
ful even  in  her  self-soliloquy.  "  I  would  not  exchange  this 
peaceful  feeling  for  the  old  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction. 
If  only  dear  mother  could  be  with  me  now !"  and  then  she 
checked  herself,  and  her  eyes  brightened  involuntarily,  for 
surely  she  knew  that  figure  that  wa^  approaching  her ;  no 
one  except  Mr.  Hamerton  ever  walked  exactly  in  that  way. 
Yes,  of  course  it  was  he  ;  he  was  raising  his  hat  with  a  smile 
as  he  perceived  her. 

"  How  strange  that  I  should  meet  you !"  exclaimed  Violet, 
with  naive  surprise,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  *'  Were  you 
coming  to  us  ?" — ^for  of  course  Constance  had  not  expected 
him  until  dinner-time,  when  Gloden  also  would  make  her 
appearance. 

^'  I  called  at  the  house,  but  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  out,  and 
Marshall  told  me  that  he  thought  that  you  had  gone  into  the 
park,  so  I  came  on  the  chance  of  meeting  you.  Is  it  not  a 
wonderful  afternoon  for  the  26th  of  November  ?  It  is  more 
like  October.  Surely  you  are  not  going  in  yet" — with  a 
reproachful  look.     ^'  Let  us  take  a  turn  down  that  path." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  returned  Violet,  readily.  "  Con- 
stance will  not  be  back  for  another  hour ;  she  had  to  drive 
to  Netting  Hill  Gate  for  the  character  of  a  servant.  I 
ought  to  have  accompanied  her,  but  I  was  selfish  enough  to 
prefer  a  solitary  prowl." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  go,"  was  Felix's  answer ;  and  then 
he  looked  at  her  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  It  is  your  birthday 
to-day,  is  it  not.  Miss  Winter  ?  Let  me  wish  you  every  pos- 
sible good  wish.  Do  you  know,  a  little  bird  whispered  the 
fact  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing 
you  a  little  souvenir." 

"  It  was  very  kind,"  murmured  Violet,  blushing  slightly. 
How  she  would  prize  the  souvenir !  But  surely  it  was  just 
a  little  bit  strange  and  unconventional  of  Mr.  Hamerton  to 
bring  her  a  present.  She  wondered  what  Constance  would 
say ;  for  Mrs.  Wyndham,  with  all  her  liberality  and  good 
nature,  was  rather  a  stickler  for  the  minor  morals. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,"  observed  Felix,  ab- 
ruptly. ^'  There  is  no  one  passing,  and  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  and  I  can  never  get  you  alone ;  that  is  why  I  came  this 
afternoon,  in  the  hope  of  finding  you  alone." 

Violet   felt  a   little  shock   of  surprise   as   he   said  this. 

88 
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What  could  he  want  to  say  to  her?  She  glanced  at  him 
rather  timidly.  Ue  was  not  smiling ;  his  eyes  had  a  grave, 
intent  look.  There  was  a  tiny  case  in  his  hand ;  The  next 
moment  he  had  placed  it  in  hers. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  birthday  pres- 
ent?" he  said,  very  quietly.  But  any  one  who  knew  Felix 
Hamerton  well  would  have  guessed  at  once  that  some  strong 
emotion  was  beneath  this  seeming  calmness. 

Violet  opened  it  a  little  nervously.  But  when  the  blaze  of 
diamonds  flashed  out  on  her,  she  grew  crimson,  and  closed  the 
case  again  and  hurriedly  gave  it  back  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Hamerton,"  she  stammered,  but  her  heart  beat  so 
violently  that  she  could  hardly  speak,  ^'  you  know — ^you  must 
know  that  I  cannot  take  that." 

But  to  her  bewilderment,  the  little  grey-gloved  hand  was 
detained  as  well  as  the  case. 

"  Why  not,  Violet  ?'  he  said,  looking  at  her  gently.  "  Do 
you  not  care  enough  for  me  to  wear  my  ring  ?"  And  then  he 
added,  tenderly,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that, 
for  I  have  grown  to  love  you  very  dearly." 

Was  it  possible  that  she  heard  him  say  these  words  ?  For 
a  moment  the  green  park  swam  before  her  eyes ;  the  fading 
sunshine  seemed  to  be  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  glittered 
like  gold.  Then  it  cleared  again,  for  he  was  speaking  still 
more  earnestly. 

^^  You  will  not  tell  me  that  I  have  been  indulging  in  a  false 
hope ;  all  these  months  I  have  been  trying  to  get  closer  to 
you.  My  life  has  not  been  a  happy  one ;  I  have  had  my 
troubles,  like  other  men ;  but  if  you  can  care  for  me  enough 
to  be  my  wife,  I  shall  think  myself  blessed." 

Again  the  eddying  circles  of  brightness  before  her  eyes,  and 
an  audible  throbbing  at  her  heart ;  and  then  the  calmness  of 
an  assured  and  wonderful  happiness. 

"  Can  it  be  really  true  ?" — those  were  her  first  words.  "  You 
have  made  me  so  happy,"  she  added,  simply  ;  and  the  next 
moment  Felix,  still  holding  her  hand,  drew  her  from  the  seat, 
and  then  they  paced  slowly  away  from  the  houses,  with  the 
setting  sun  behind  them. 

^^  It  is  November ;  it  was  wrong  to  let  you  sit.     I  must 

take  care  of  you  now ;  you  have  never  had  any  one  to  take 

proper  care  of  you  yet,  you  poor  child.     Violet,  you  may  be 

sure  of  one  thing — ^that  I  shall  try  to  make  you  happy.    You 

rill  not  refuse  to  wear  my  ring  now  ?" 
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Was  it  likely  she  would  refuse  ?  There  was  no  one  in 
sight ;  they  had  the  wide  green  park  to  themselves,  and  at 
his  bidding  she  drew  off  her  grey  glove,  and  let  hijn  place 
the  ring  on  her  finger. 

"  Now  you  are  mine,"  was  all  he  said  for  a  few  minutes ; 
but  when  he  looked  at  her  again,  the  sight  of  her  sweet  face, 
with  its  shy  happiness,  seemed  to  move  him  too  strongly. 

"  Dear  Violet,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  there  is  something 
I  must  not  hide  from  you,  for  above  all  things  we  will  be 
absolutely  true  to  each  other.  I  think  I  loved  you  first  be- 
cause you  reminded  me  of  one  whom  I  loved  and  lost.  Some 
day  you  must  let  me  tell  you  about  Gabrielle,  for  it  is  to 
her  I  owe  anything  that  there  may  be  good  about  me. 
She  was  an  angel  of  goodness,  and  she  has  gone  back  to  her 
native  heaven." 

This  noble  frankness  touched  her  to  the  heart.  Violet  had 
not  been  all  these  years  in  Felix  Hamerton's  society  without 
becoming  aware  of  a  deep  underlying  sadness  beneath  his 
seeming  cheerfulness,  and  she  had  often  wondered  what  was 
the  cause  of  his  secret  melancholy. 

The  knowledge  that  she  was  not  his  first  love  was  no  shock 
to  her,  and  could  not  stir  the  surface  of  her  full  content. 
The  man  whom  she  honoured  above  all  other  men  had 
offered  her  his  love,  and  had  plighted  his  troth  to  her ;  no 
sadness  in  the  past,  no  pale  disturbing  ghost,  could  trouble 
her  happiness. 

'*  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  earnest  candour  in  her  eyes.  "  I  shall  value  your  con- 
fidence very  highly ;  I  always  fancied  that  you  had  known 
trouble.  Gabrielle,  did  you  say  ?  that  is  not  an  English  name. 
May  I  hear  about  her  now  ?" 

"  No,  dear" — pressing  her  hand ;  "  it  is  too  long  a  story, 
and  we  will  keep  it  for  another  time.  To-day  there  must  be 
no  sadness,  no  shadows  from  the  past  to  trouble  our  happi- 
ness. It  is  a  double  anniversary,  the  day  of  your  birth,  Vio- 
let, and  the  day  of  our  engagement." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Violet,  dreamily. 

The  sunshine  had  faded  now,  and  a  faint  white  mist  was 
rising  from  the  ground.  It  had  grown  chill  and  grey,  and 
they  were  lighting  the  lamps  in  Exhibition  Road,  but  no 
day  had  ever  seemed  so  beautiful  to  her.  When  she  woke 
that  morning,  how  was  she  to  guess  that  this  great  gift  was 
to  come  to  her  ?  that  the  loneliness  of  her  life  was  over  ? 
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"  It  is  growing  dark,"  observed  Felix.  "  Mrs.  Wyndham 
will  have  returned,  and  will  be  wondering  at  your  absence. 
She  is  .my  dearest  friend,  Violet,  my  dearest  but  one  now, 
and  you  will  let  me  tell  her  about  this." 

^^  Of  course  you  may  tell  her.  Dear  Constance !  she  is  my 
friend  too."  And  then,  in  that  silence  which  is  so  eloquent 
between  two  lovers,  they  crossed  the  road  opposite  the  large 
corner  white  house  where  the  Wyndhams  lived. 

Constance  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  The  great 
standard  lamps  were  still  unlighted,  but  the  firelight  made  a 
circle  of  brightness  round  the  little  tea-table.  As  Violet 
drew  back  the  curtain,  with  Felix  in  the  shadow  behind 
her,  Constance,  thinking  she  was  alone,  accosted  her  with 
playful  reproach. 

"  Oh,  Vi,  you  naughty  girl,  where  have  you  been  ?  I  have 
been  dying  to  tell  you  of  my  successful  expedition,  and  act- 
ually Felix  has  been  here." 

"  May  we  tell  you  our  news  first,  Mrs.  Wyndham  ?"  asked 
Felix,  quietly  ;  and  then,  as  she  saw  their  faces  more  plainly, 
Constance  knew  in  a  moment  what  it  was  they  had  to  tell 
her. 

"  Oh,  Vi,  Vi,  is  it  really  true  ?  My  darling,  how  glad  I 
am !"  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again. 

But  when  she  held  out  her  hands  to  Felix,  her  beautiful 
eyes  were  wet ;  and  as  he  held  them  in  a  silent  grasp,  she 
said  very  sweetly — 

"  I  need  not  wish  you  happiness,  dear  Felix  ;  I  know  you 
will  have  it.  If  only  Reg  could  be  equally  fortunate !"  and 
then,  with  a  little  laugh  of  happiness,  "  You  dear  people,  to 
come  and  tell  me  this  so  quickly  I" 

"  We  have  not  lost  much  time,  have  we?",  returned  Mr. 
Hamerton,  looking  at  Violet  with  a  smile.  And  then,  as  he 
placed  a  chair  for  her,  he  said,  quietly,  "  Will  you  give  us  a 
cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  then  I  must  go  back  to  my 
rooms  to  dress  ?     Violet  will  be  glad  to  rest  a  little." 

For  his  keen  eyes  detected  signs  of  repressed  agitation  in 
the  girl's  manner.  The  very  weight  and  intensity  of  her 
happiness  oppressed  her;  she  was  almost  overpowered  by 
Constance's  delight.  Felix's  ready  sympathy  understood  her 
at  once. 

Never  in  her  life  had  Violet  known  the  luxury  of  being 
comprehended  without  one  word  of  explanation.    During  the 
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next  half-hour  she  felt  how  quietly  she  wa43  shielded  from  all 
embarrassment  or  from  any  need  of  exertion^ 

When  Felix  rose  to  go,  he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand,  "  Now 
you  will  go  to  your  own  room  and  rest,  will  you  not  ?,  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  oratorio.  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
I  leave  her  in  your  charge.  Do  not  talk  to  her ;  she  has  had 
enough  talking  for  the  present." 

"  So  you  mean  to  obey  him  already,  Vi,"  observed  Con- 
stance, with  an  amused  smile,  as  Violet  rose  from  her  seat. 

But  the  girl  looked  at  her  a  little  wistfully.  '^  Do  not 
think  me  unkind,  Constance,  dear ;  but  he  is  right,  and  it 
will  be  better  for  me  to  be  alone  a  little.  It  is  not  rest  I 
want;  only  to  be  by  myself,  and  to  try  to  realise  it." 

^*  My  dear  child,  do  you  think  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  feel  ?  I  will  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  detain  yoU.  Let  me 
come  with  you  and  see  if  your  fire  is  burning  nicely.  Barlow 
is  often  so  careless.  I  will  not  stay  one  moment,  so  you  need 
not  be  afraid."  But,  though  the  fire  was  good,  Constance 
still  lingered  for  a  minute. 

"  Vi,  just  let  me  say  this ;  it  will  make  me  more  comfort- 
able. 1  always  wanted  Beg  to  marry  you,  but  tiow  I  see  I 
was  wrong.  Felix  will  suit  you  far  better ;  he  is  cleverer  and 
stronger  than  Reggie,  though  Beg  is  the  dearest  fellow  in  the 
world,  but  you  always  liked  a  man  to  be  strong." 

"  Yes ;  but  he  is  far  too  good  for  me ;"  and  Violet's  Kp 
trembled  a  little. 

"  No,  dear,  I  cannot  allow  that ;  but,  next  to  my  Harcourt, 
Felix  is  the  noblest  man  I  know.  He  will  be  so  good  to  you, 
Violet — so  thoughtful  and  tender.  But  there,  I  am  breaking 
my  promise ;  I  will  fly."  But  the  next  moment  she  was  back 
again.  ''  Dear  Violet,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  ask  one  thing. 
May  I  tell  Gloden  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  Mr.  Hamerton  will  not  wish  it  to  be  kept 
a  secret." 

And  then  Constance  did  vanish.  And  Violet  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  and  as  the  light  flashed  upon  the  diamonds,  a  moved, 
humble  look  came  to  her  face. 

"  I  ain  not  worthy  of  this  happiness,"  she  said  to  herself. 
'^  He  is  far  above  me  in  everything ;  but  at  least  I  will  do 
my  best  to  deserve  it.  The  very  fact  that  he  loves  me  will 
make  me  think  better  of  myself;"  and  then  she  kissed  the 
ring  softly.  "  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling !  your  love  gives 
me  the  right  to  call  you  that  now." 
dd  88* 
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An  boar  later  Gloden  arrived.  She  took  off  her  hat  and 
cloak  and  went  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes Constance  came  to  her.  She  had  been  talj^ing  to  her 
husband,  and  had  only  just  finished  dressing. 

She  had  never  before  seen  Gloden  dressed  for  the  evening. 
She  was  in  white  silk — a  relic  of  her  past  life — and  her  neck 
and  arms  gleamed  ivory  white  through  the  rich  falling  lace ; 
the  total  absence  of  ornament  only  made  her  appearance  still 
more  striking^  and  for  the  first  time  Constance  really  admired 
her.  There  was  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  slight, 
graceful  figure,  and  the  small  beautifully  shaped  head  with 
its  soft  brown  hair. 

'*  Have  you  lost  your  cold  ?"  she  asked,  kindly.  "  You 
are  looking  remarkably  well,  better  than  I  have  ever  seen 
you ;  but  you  want  colour.  Shall  I  go  down  and  pick  you 
some  of  those  dark  red  chrysanthemums  ?  Yes ;  I  remember 
how  well  they  suited  you  before." 

But  as  she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  Gloden  caught  her 
hands.  '^  No,  no,  thank  you  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Wyndham ; 
but  I  should  prefer  to  wear  no  flowers  to  night.  I  am  sorry 
if  my  plainness  offends  your  eyes." 

But  Constance  vehemently  protested  against  this.  "  My 
dear,  you  are  looking  perfectly  charming.  You  and  Violet 
will  make  excellent  foils  to  each  other.  She  is  to  wear  black 
gauze— Violet  always  looks  so  well  in  black — and  I  have 
arranged  some  stephanotis  and  maidenhair  as  a  relief.  I 
have  insisted  that  she  should  wear  her  pearls  too,  for  of 
course  this  is  a  grand  occasion." 

But  here  Mrs.  Wyndham  found  herself  checked  in  her 
intended  disclosure.  Ninian  had  come  in  to  say  good  night, 
and  Bex  followed  him,  and  the  next  moment  Felix  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  entered  together. 

Felix  threw  a  quick  glance  round  the  room  before  he 
spoke  to  Gloden.  As  usual,  she  was  pleased  to  see  him ; 
but  she  did  not  notice  any  difference  in  his  manner,  not  even 
when  Violet  entered. 

The  quiet  had  done  Violet  good.  She  haH  no  longer  that 
painfully  oppressed  feeling.  She  could  smile  now  in  answer 
to  Felix's  quiet  greeting,  but  no  one  watching  them  closely 
would  have  known  that  these  two  were  recently  affianced 
lovers.  Felix  talked  on  still  to  Gloden,  while  Violet  gave 
her  attention  to  Mr.  Wyndham.  Nevertheless  Felix  had 
taken  in  every  detail — the  calm  sweet  face,  and  the  pearls 
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that  scarcely  showed  against  the  round  white  throat,  and  he 
did  not  lose  one  of  her  words. 

At  dinner  she  sat  beside  him,  and  now  and  then  they 
would  exchange  a  few  remarks  together ;  but  Gloden,  sitting 
opposite  them,  never  suspected  that  anything  unusual  had 
happened.  She  only  thought  Violet  was  looking  very  pretty 
and  happy. 

Constance  found  no  opportunity  to  impart  her  news  to 
Gloden  until  the  oratorio  was  half  over.  Violet  had  gone  to 
the  back  of  the  box  a  moment  to  speak  to  Felix,  and  had 
left  her  seat  beside  Gloden  vacant.     Mrs.  Wyndham  took  it. 

^*  Gloden,"  she  whispered,  "  I  have  been  wanting  all  the 
evening  to  tell  you  something.  It  seems  unkind  that  you 
should  not  share  our  happiness,  and  Violet  said  that  I  might 
tell  you." 

It  had  fallen,  then,  the  sword  of  Damocles.  For  one 
moment  Gloden  drew  a  hard  breath  that  seemed  to  pain  her. 
Then  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Wyndham  quite  calmly.  Had  she 
not  for  months  prepared  herself  for  this  ? 

"  I  know  your  news,  dear  Mrs.  Wyndham,"  she  returned, 
quietly.  "  It  is  very  good  news  indeed.  I  thought  Violet 
looked  very  happy  to-night,,  and  of  course  this  is  the  reason. 
I  must  wish  her  joy;"  but — ^bringing  it  out  bravely — "I 
wonder  Mr.  Lorimer  is  not  here." 

'^  He  is  coming  up  next  week,"  returned  Constance, 
placidly.  She  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  this  mention 
of  Reginald ;  she  only  wished  he  were  here  to  share  their 
pleasure,  and  thought  it  nice  that  Gloden  should  remember 
him.  "  I  wanted  him  to  bring  Violet  up — it  would  have 
been  so  much  pleasanter  for  them  both ;  but  he  could  not 
leave  just  then.  Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  Slaters 
at  the  Fiveacres  Farm,  and  Reggie  said  he  must  stop  and  see 
them  through  their  troubles.  Oh,  here  comes  Violet  back  ! 
I  must  give  up  my  seat  now ;"  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  moved 
tranquilly  away,  perfectly  unconscious  of  Gloden's  mistake. 

Gloden's  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  and  she  felt  as  though 
her  teeth  chattered  a  little.  Nevertheless,  she  played  her 
part  well. 

"  Dear  Violet,"  she  whispered,  "  I  cannot  say  much  now, 
but  I  wish  you  every  happiness  from  my  heart.  You  both 
deserve  to  be  happy.     Will  you  tell  him  so  from  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  you  might  congratulate 
him  yourself.     May  I  come  and  see  you  one  day,  if  you  are 
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not  too  busy  ?"  And  then  hastily,  as  she  felt  Felix  take  his 
place  behind  her,  **  Is  not  this  music  lovely  ?  Ah !  Mdlle. 
Ferbcr  is  going  to  sing  the  solo.  We  must  not  lose  a  note  of 
this." 

Violet  was  soon  happily  absorbed  in  the  music,  which 
seemed  to  blend  so  exquisitely  with  her  new  joy ;  but  the 
sweet  high  notes  fell  natly  on  Gloden*s  ear,  and  the  melo- 
dious trills,  which  they  said  afterwards  resembled  bird  notes, 
sounded  like  mocking  discord  to  her.  It  had  come,  then ; 
the  blow  had  fallen.  Good-bye  to  hope,  to  love.  Hence- 
forth life  would  mean  nothing  but  duty. 

Years  afterwards  she  remembered  that  evening,  and  the 
miserable  blank  feeling  that  had  crept  over  her  as  she  sat 
beside  Violet.  How  well  she  recalled  every  incident !  Some 
one  from  a  box  near  had  cried,  "  Bravo  !"  softly,  as  the  pure 
liquid  notes  floated  through  the  hall,  and  Violet  had  leant 
back  in  her  seat  smiling.  The  next  moment  Felix's  dark 
face  was  very  near  hers,  and  he  whispered  something  in  her 
ear;  but  Gloden,  wrapt  in  her  own  Nessus-like  shirt  of 
wretchedness,  never  noticed  Violet's  expression,  though  she 
remembered  it  afterwards  with  stupid  wonder.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Hamerton  was  speaking  to  her  of  Reginald.  Of  Regi- 
nald   Stop ;  she  must  never  call  him  that,  even  to  her- 
self;  he  must  be  Mr.  Lorimer.  "I  am  sure  he  is  fond  of 
you,  Antelope.  He  thinks  ever  so  much  of  anything  you 
say."  Tut  I  why  did  that  silly  boyish  speech  come  to  her 
mind  now? 

But  these  recollections  were  not  to  be  banished.  The  solo 
had  closed,  and  the  choir  had  burst  into  a  wild  pathetic 
refrain.  What  words  were  those  blending  with  the  singers' 
voices  ? 

"  Kindness !  You  are  using  the  wrong  word.  There  can 
be  no  kindness  in  my  dealings  with  you.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  I  would  not  do  for  your  comforts  You 
know  that  well  enough  by  this  time,  Gloden." 

Did  she  know  it?  Reginald's  future  wife  was  sitting 
there  beside  her,  with  that  soft,  satisfied  smile  on  her  face. 
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CROSS-QUESTIONS  AND  CBOOKED  ANSWSRS. 

**  So  gn,Y9,  so  wondering,  so  oootent. 
As  one  new  waked  to  oonscious  life. 
Whose  sudden  joy  with  fear  is  blent." 

Jban  Ihoblow. 

« 

That  night  Gloden  fought  the  hardest  battle  that  poor 
human  nature  can  fight,  for  the  enemy  of  her  peace  lurked 
in  her  own  bosom.  The  very  strength  and  force  of  her 
character  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict.  Like  all 
young  creatures,  she  craved  for  personal  happiness,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  dislodge  the  demon  of  selfishness  and  dis- 
content. Gloden  was  in  no  measure  meek  and  submissive 
by  temperament.  She  took  her  troubles  hardly.  She  had 
pined  in  proud  misery  during  her  first  few  months  in  Grant- 
ham, and  it  was  not  until  her  anguish  at  Harvey's  danger 
broke  down  the  barriers  of  her  chill  reserve  that  the  softening 
influences  of  discipline  fulfilled  their  needed  work. 

"  I  was  ever  a  rebel,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  sadly,  for 
she  never  deceived  herself  on  the  subject  of  her  faults. 
"  When  trouble  came,  I  fought  it  as  though  it  were  a  per- 
sonal adversary.  I  am  afraid  I  was  what  the  Bible  would 
call  very  stiffhecked." 

But,  despite  her  seeming  coldness,  Gloden*s  nature  was 
intense ;  when  she  cared  for  any  one,  no  change  was  possible 
to  her.  The  tenacity  of  her  affections  equalled  their  strength. 
Her  friendship  for  the  young  squire  of  Silcote  had  insensibly 
merged  into  love,  and  no  effort,  no  force  of  reasoning,  had 
weakened  the  vivid  impress  of  his  individuality  and  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  lus  affection.  Even  when  she  made 
the  fatal  mistake  in  regarding  it  as  a  thoughtless  flirtation 
on  his  part,  she  was  incapable  of  an^  lasting  resentment. 

She  was  always  excusing  him  in  her  own  mind.  She  had 
beeii  weak  and  credulous.  Was  it  likely  that  a  man  in  Mr. 
Lorimer's  position  could  seriously  be  in  love  with  Reuben 
Garrick's  niece?  The  young  heiress  of  the  Gate  House 
would  be  a  fitter  mate  for  him.  He  had  done  her  no  wrong 
— ^that  is,  no  intentional  wrong ;  for 
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**  EyiI  is  wrought  by  want  of  tbougbt. 
As  well  as  want  of  heart;' 


.»» 


and  it  had  just  been  want  of  thought  on  Reginald's  part. 
Young  men,  even  the  best  of  them,  were  so  heedless  of  their 
looks  and  words.  Her  father  had  often  told  her  fio.  And 
Mr.  Lorimer's  kind  nature  predisposed  him  to  say  pleasant 
things.  It  was  she  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  The 
sentry  of  prudence  had  played  her  false,  and  that  most  artful 
and  dangerous  of  all  enemies  had  taken  possession  of  the 
unguarded  citadel. 

But  Gloden*s  good  angel  did  not  forsake  her  that  night, 
and  before  long  she  was  breathing  a  humble  petition  that 
the  grace  of  selflessness  might  be  vouchsafed  her.  '^  Let  me 
be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others  without  demand- 
ing my  share  continually ;  help  me  not  to  love  him  less — that 
would  be  impossible— but  to  love  him  more  worthily."  And 
when  Gloden  had  attained  to  this  prayer  the  victory  was 
hers. 

For  there  are  bloodless  battles  fought,  watched  by  the 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  with  breathless  and  undying  interest 
— fierce  conflicts  that  leave  their  scar  on  the  soul  for  ever- 
more. These  are  the  marks  of  victory — ^wounds  by  which 
the  faithful  soldier  will  be  known  in  the  other  world.  Here 
he  may  have  suffered  and  fallen ;  the  host  of  the  alien  may 
have  routed  and  driven  him  from  the  field  again  and  again, 
but  he  would  not  yield  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.  No ;  bat- 
tered, bleeding,  disarmed,  he  has  again  returned  to  the 
charge,  "  faint,  yet  pursuing." 

Gloden  remembered,  when  she  was  in  the  cab  the  previous 
night,  that  she  had  never  appointed  an  afternoon  for  Violet 
to  come  and  see  her.  She  had  driven  off  straight  home  from 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  had  found  no  further  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her. 

But  the  following  evening  she  received  a  little  note  from 
Violet,  fixing  the  next  afternoon  for  her  visit.  The  last  pas- 
sage in  her  letter  rather  puzzled  Gloden.  '^  Mr.  Hamerton 
will  fetch  me  on  his  way  to  Hyde  Park  Gate.  He  dines  here 
every  evening ;  Constance  insists  on  it,  as  I  shall  not  be  long 
in  town." 

"  How  strange,"  she  thought,  "  that  Violet  should  care 
to  see  Mr.  Hamerton  so  often!"  But  she  supposed  that 
Mr.  Lorimer's  intimate  friend  was  hers  too.     It  would  be 
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pleasant  to  receive  him  in  her  lodgings,  for  she  liked  him, 
and  always  found  his  conversation  so  interesting. 

She  was  secretly  dreading  the  interview  with  Violet,  but 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  behave  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. Violet  should  not  complain  of  any  lack  of  sympathy ; 
she  would  enter  into  all  her  plans  for  the  future.  '^  I  will 
not  think  of  myself  at  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  the  hour 
approached  for  Violet's  visit.  "  I  will  try  and  forget  for  one 
afternoon  that  there  is  such  a  person  as  Qloden  Carrick  ;  if  I 
once  remember  my  owni  existence  I  shall  be  lost." 

It  wa«  rather  a  strange  resolution,  but  Gloden  acted  up  to 
it.  When  Mrs.  Wyndham  drove  up  to  the  door  and  deposited 
Violet,  (Gloden  received  her  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

''  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  spare  me  a  whole  afternoon  when 
you  are  only  going  to  stay  a  week  in  town,"  she  said,  kissing 
her ;  and  then,  when  Violet  had  thrown  off  her  wraps  and 
had  established  herself  cosily  by  the  fire,  she  made  a  little 
speech  that  she  had  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  but  she 
was  standing  behind  Violet  as  she  spoke.  "  Dear  Violet," 
she  said,  "  I  said  hardly  anything  to  you  the  other  night,  but 
it  was  not  because  your  news  surprised  me ;  I  have  been  pre- 
pared for  it  a  long  time.  I  was  sure— oh  yes,  I  was  quite 
sure— that  he  cared  for  you,  and  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
both  be  very  happy." 

Violet  found  this  speech  a  little  perplexing.  "  What  can 
yott  mean,  Gloden?"  she  asked,  in  a  surprised  voice.  "  How 
could  you  be  sure  when  I  had  no  idea  of  it  myself  ?  Even 
Constance  did  not  venture  to  believe  it.  Do  you  know" — 
dropping  her  voice — "  when  he  first  spoke  to  me  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  no  breath  with  which  to  answer  him  ;  it  seemed 
such  a  miracle  to  me  that  he  could  really  love  me." 

"  Then  you  were  very  blind,"  returned  Gloden,  with  a 
forced  smile,  "  or  else  you  were  too  humble.  As  for  Mrs. 
Wyndham's  incredulity,  you  are  making  a  mistake  there.  It 
was  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart ;  she  has  often  told  me  so." 

"  You  don't  mean  it !"  and  Violet  blushed  with  pleasure. 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  that ;  I  thought  every  one  was  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  I  was.  You  know  how  quiet  he  is, 
Gloden — so  much  graver  and  deeper  in  feeling  than  other 
men  of  his  age  ;  so,  although  he  was  very  good  to  me,  and 
paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention,  I  never  dreamt  it  was  any- 
thing but  friendship.  You  know  how  many  years  we  have 
known  each  other." 
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"  Of  coniEie,  you  were  old  playfellowB." 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly  that ;  but  I  was  hardly  grown  np 
when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  But  until  Reginald's 
marriage  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other ;  he  was  always 
coming  down  to  the  Hall." 

'^  Yes,  of  course ;  and  then  you  were  such  close  neigh- 
bours.** 

"  That  was  just  it ;  we  were  always  meeting  either  at  Sil- 
cote  or  at  the  Gate  House.  Dear  mother  liked  him  so  much  ; 
it  is  such  happiness  for  me  to  know  that  now.  She  liked 
them  both,  but  Reginald  was  really  her  favourite.  He  was 
so  bright,  and  mother  loved  brightness.** 

"  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  you  call  him  grave  just 
now,*'  observed  Gloden,  who  had  been  struck  by  a  certain 
incongruity  in  Violet's  speech;  "he  seems  so  wonderfully 
light-hearted  in  spite  of  his  troubles." 

"Oh,  I  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Hamerton,  not  Reginald. 
Have  you  not  got  a  little  mixed  ?  Do  you  know,  Oloden,  I 
rather  prefer  a  man  to  be  grave.  Of  course  Reginald  is 
delightful,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  my  old  playmate,  but  he 
would  never  have  come  up  to  my  ideal.  He  seems  to  me  a 
little  lacking  in  strength  of  purpose,  and  in  my  opinion  a 
man  ought  to  be  strong.*' 

"  What  a  pity !"  and  Gloden's  tone  was  so  tragical  that 
Violet  laughed ;  but  if  only  she  could  have  read  Gloden's 
thoughts)  Gloden  felt  herself  disappointed,  almost  hurt, 
•with  Violet.  There  must  be  something  defective  in  her  love, 
or  she  would  never  have  spoken  of  Reginald's  faults  to  her. 
There  was  a  want  of  reticence,  a  freedom  of  speech,  that 
troubled  her.  "  Fond  of  her  old  playmate;"  how  could  she 
speak  of  her  future  husband  in  that  light  way  ? 

What  if  Mr.  Lorimer  were  wanting  in  strength  of  pur- 
pose ?  should  not  his  faults  be  sacred  to  his  fianc6e  f  There 
might  be  motes  in  the  sunshine,  but  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  point  them  out. 

In  Violet's  place  she  would  not  have  allowed  that  her 
lover  was  lacking  in  any  virtue.  The  woman  who  loved 
Reginald  Lorimer  would  never  have  admitted  that  he  was 
not  her  ideal;  but  Violet  seemed  quite  unaware  that  she 
deserved  censure. 

"  That  is  why  I  am  so  happy,"  she  went  on,  "  though  I 
have  never  deserved  such  happiness.  The  man  whom  I  am  to 
marry  is  all  and  more  than  all  that  I  can  wish  him  to  be. 
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He  is  above  me  in  eyerything.  And  oh,  how  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  I  shall  always  be  able  to  look  up  to  him,  and  that 
he  will  never  disappoint  me  !*' 

This  speech  so  utterly  contradicted  the  last  that  Gloden 
could  only  look  at  her  in  mute  surprise ;  but  Violet  went  on 
calmly. 

"  He  always  seemed  apart  from  other  men — ^more  thought- 
fill,  and  more  in  earnest ;  but  I  never  really  knew  what  he 
was  until  we  were  engaged,  and  he  could  speak  to  me  more 
openly  of  his  feelings.  Oh,  Gloden,  if  you  only  knew  the 
happiness  of  being  able  to  reverence  the  man  whom  one 
'  loves !" 

"And  yet  you  could  tell  me  of  his  faults" — a  little 
dryly. 

"  Faults  1"  and  then  Violet  blushed,  and  laughed  again. 
^'  Oh,  Gloden,  you  must  not  think  me  too  silly,  but  I  have 
not  discovered  a  single  fault  yet.  Felix — ^he  wishes  me  to 
call  him  that — seems  simply  perfect  to  me.''  Then  she 
became  aware  that  Gloden's  eyes  had  widened  with  exces- 
sive surprise. 

^>  Violet  dear,  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude,  but  why  do  you 
talk  so  much  about  Mr.  Hamerton  ?  You  say  so  much 
more  about  him  than  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  that  seems  so 
strange." 

It  was  Violet's  turn  to  be  amazed  now. 

"  Strange  to  talk  of  the  man  to  whom  I  am  engaged !" 
she  exclaimed,  unable  to  believe  her  ears.  "There  is  no 
reason  for  me  to  speak  of  R^inald ;  he  is  nothing  to  me 
now." 

Then  for  one  moment  Gloden  turned  so  giddy  that  she 
could  not  see  Violet's  face;  hvl  the  next  minute  she  was 
speaking  almost  angrily. 

"  What  does  this  absurd  misunderstanding  mean  ?  I  was 
told — at  least,  I  understood — that  you  and  Mr.  Lorimer  were 
engaged.     Will  you  deny  this  to  my  face  ?" 

Then  Violet  broke  into  a  merry  laugh.  "  My  dear  child, 
whoever  has  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head  ?  Years  ago, 
before  Reginald  was  married,  we  had  a  sort  of  kindness  for 
each  other,  but  on  his  side  it  was  mere  ^  lad's  love.'  No, 
Gloden  dear ;  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Hamerton.  Have  I  not 
just  told  you  that  I  have  found  my  ideal  ?" 

"Oh,  Violet,  what  a  mistake!  But" — ^here  the  tears 
nudied  so  to  Gloden's  eyes,  and  she  was  so  agitated,  that 
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she  could  hardly  Rpeak — "  how  could  I  help  believing  it 
when  your  own  mother  told  me  ?"  And  then  she  recounted 
her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Winter. 

Violet  was  perplexed,  as  well  as  a  little  shocked.  *'  Poor 
dear  mother !  what  could  she  have  meant  ?  I  must  ask 
Cousin  Tess  when  I  go  home.  Perhaps  her  wish  was  father 
to  her  thought ;  but  it  was  not  like  her  to  say  anything  that 
was  not  strictly  true.  I  can  admit  now  that  your  mistake  was 
natural.  But  how  we  have  been  playing  at  cross-purposes 
for  this  last  half-hour  !'* 

'^  Please  do  not  speak  of  this  to  any  one  but  Miss  Went:- 
worth,"  interposed  Gloden,  hurriedly  ;  "  I  mean  I  should  not 
like  Mr.  Hamerton  to  hear  of  my  stupid  mistake." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  not  tell  him  ;  but  I  really  cannot 
keep  it  from  Constance.  You  will  not  begrudge  us  a  good 
laugh  over  it,  Gloden." 

"  I  will  begrudge  you  nothing,"  returned  Oloden,  with  deep 
feeling.  Some  strange  happiness  was  fluttering  at  her  heart. 
He  was  free ;  it  was  no  longer  a  sin  to  think  of  him ;  no 
other  woman  claimed  him.  Gloden's  eyes  were  bright  with 
the  kindling  of  a  new  hope ;  what  if  after  all  he  had  really 
cared  for  h*er? 

Gloden  Carrick's  personality  was  no  longer  thrust  into  the 
background,  to  shiver  disconsolately  like  some  beggar  child 
at  a  feast ;  there  was  no  effort  needed  now  to  rejoice  with 
Violet  in  her  new-found  happiness. 

"I  never  dreamt  of  this,"  she  continued;  "I  always 
imagined  that  Mr.  Hamerton  was  not  a  marrying  man. 
But  I  am  sure  of  one  thing — that  his  wife  will  be  a  happy 
woman." 

Then  Violet  gave  her  %  grateful  kiss.  "  I  am  almost 
afraid  of  my  own  happiness,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
^^  Gloden,  there  is  one  thing  that  pleases  me  excessively. 
You  know  I  never  cared  about  being  so  rich.  I  was  almost 
sorry  when  Uncle  Rupert  left  us  all  that  money ;  but  Con- 
stance was  talking  about  it  yesterday.  She  said  how  useful 
my  money  would  be  to  Felix,  because  he  would  be  able  to  go 
into  Parliament,  and  she  knew  how  much  he  desired  that. 
So  when  we  were  talking  together  in  the  evening,  I  repeated 
Constance's  words,  and  at  first  he  seemed  rather  taken  aback, 
for  he  had  hardly  recognized  that  I  was  so  rich,  and  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  Uncle  Rupert's  money.  I  am  sure  he  was 
not  quite  pleased  at  first ;  and  then  he  looked  at  me  with  that 
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quiet  humorous  smile  he  has  sometimes,  and  said,  ^  I  have 
always  given  heiresses  a  wide  berth.  I  wish  you  were  not 
quite  so  heavily  weighted,  Violet,  but  I  suppose  I  must  take 
you  and  your  responsibilities  together ;'  and  I  am  quite  sure, 
from  his  manner,  that  he  did  regard  my  money  as  an  added 
responsibility.     Is  that  not  different  from  other  men  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lorimer  is  mercenary  either" — Oloden 
felt  herself  constrained  to  say  that. 

'^  Oh  dear,  no  ;  he  would  have  married  Lady  Car  just  the 
same  without  her  fortune  ;  but,  Gloden,  I  soon  talked  Felix 
into  a  happier  state  of  mind.  We  have  already  arranged 
things.  We  are  to  be  married  in  the  spring,  and  the  Gate 
House  will  be  our  country  house,  but  we  shall  have  to  live 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  town.  I  could  not  have 
borne  to  have  parted  with  the  dear  old  Gate  House,  but 
Felix  says  there  is  no  need  to  do  so,  and  that  no  country 
house  could  please  him  half  so  well.  And  he  says  that 
Cousin  Tess  is  to  consider  it  still  as  her  home  ;  but  do  you 
know" — ^in  rather  a  sad  voice — "  I  fear  she  will  not  be  with 
us  long,  and  for  her  sake  we  must  not  wish  to  keep  her, 
for  the  doctor  says  longer  life  will  only  mean  increased 
suffering." 

They  talked  a  little  more  about  Miss  Wentworth,  and 
then  Gloden  gave  Violet  an  account  of  Winifred's  visit; 
and  then  it  grew  dusk,  and  Mrs.  Drake  brought  in  the  tea- 
things  and  lighted  the  lamp. 

"  How  deliciously  cosy  this  is  I"  observed  Violet,  glancing 
round  the  snug  little  room.  "  Will  it  not  be  nice  to  pay  you 
frequent  visits,  and  take  you  for  drives  ?  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  help  me  with  my  musical  parties.  It  is  so  delight- 
ful to  think  I  shall  have  you  and  Constance  near  me ;"  and 
then  she  stopped  and  listened  a  little  breathlessly,  as  a  knock 
sounded  at  the  street  door. 

"  That  must  be  Mr.  Hamerton  !"  exclaimed  Gloden,  regret- 
fully, "  and  he  will  take  you  away." 

But  it  proved  that  Mr.  Hamerton  was  in  no  great  hurry ; 
he  seemed  quite  disposed  to  linger  for  a  chat.  Gloden  gave 
him  some  tea,  and  he  drew  his  chair  beside  Violet,  and 
seemed  very  happy.  He  questioned  Gloden  about  her  work 
with  friendly  interest,  and  by-and-by,  at  his  entreaty,  she 
took  her  violin  out  of  her  case  and  played  it  to  them.  There 
was  a  quiet,  satisfied  look  on  Felix's  dark  face  as  he  listened. 
Happiness  was  late  in  coming  to  him  ;  he  had  waited  for  his 
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good  things,  but  now  the  hour  of  his  reward  had  come. 
What  was  that  solemn  dirge-like  music  that  Miss  Carrick  was 
playing?  Where  had  he  heard  it?  Oh,  he  remembered 
now  i  It  was  in  the  little  chapel  in  the  Swiss  valley.  It  was 
a  mass  that  they  played  there  often ;  it  brought  back  to  his 
mind  another  scene. 

A  little  glade  with  an  arch  of  meeting  branches,  and, 
standing  under  a  ladder  of  sunbeams,  a  slim  young  crea- 
ture in  white,  with  dark  steadfast  eyes,  and  her  hands  full 
of  flowers. 

Another  scene  rose  before  him.  They  were  in  the  corridor 
now  ;  he  could  see  the  rough  carying  of  the  balustrades  in 
the  moonlight.  A  young  voice  was  speaking  to  him.  ^^  I 
shall  pray  for  monsieur  that  le  bon  Dieu  may  give  him  his 
heart's  desire.'*  ^^  My  heart's  desire  I  Oh,  Gabrielle,  dear 
angel  of  purity  and  gentleness,  who  would  have  thought  that 
time  could  have  brought  me  such  consolation  ?"  and  then, 
with  sudden  impulse,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Violet's. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  loving  smile,  as  though  she 
read  his  unspoken  thought,  and  he  could  feel  his  pressure 
returned.  Later  on,  as  they  walked  down  the  quiet  street, 
he  said  to  her — 

"  Violet,  I  was  thinking  of  Gabrielle  de  Brienne  just  now. 
The  mass  that  Miss  Carrick  played  I  first  heard  in  the  little 
chapel  where  I  so  often  went  in  hope  of  seeing  her.  Sweet 
soul  1  she  promised  to  pray  for  me  that  I  should  have  my 
heart's  desire,  and,  Violet  darling,  I  think  le  bon  Dieu 
must  have  answered  that  prayer." 
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CHAPTER  L. 
"sister  death*'  comes  again  to  the  qate  house. 

"  All  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised. 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death. 
One  after  another  lift  their  frowning  masks, 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath, 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  apon  the  front  of  God." 

Lowell. 

For  some  days  after  Violet's  yisit  Gloden  felt  tranquil  and 
happy  ;  then  came  the  inevitable  reaction. 

If  it  were  true  that  she  had  no  rival  in  Violet,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  inexplicable  change  that  she  had  noticed 
in  Mr.  Lorimer's  manner? 

He  had  parted  from  her  with  the  close,  lingering  handclasp 
that  is  so  mutely  eloquent,  and  with  looks  that  told  her  all 
too  plainly  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  leave  her.  And  yet 
when  they  had  met  again,  after  an  absence  of  months,  he 
had  accosted  her  with  the  chill  courtesy  that  one  would 
extend  to  a  mere  acquaintance. 

True,  he  had  owned  to  her  quite  frankly  during  their 
walks  together  that  he  had  been  hurt  by  her  want  of  confi- 
dence, but  no  such  slight  misunderstanding  could  account 
for  the  invisible  yet  solid  barrier  that  had  been  so  suddenly 
built  up  between  them. 

She  felt,  with  an  unreasoning  sense  of  wretchedness,  that 
something  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery  which  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  fathom. 

Oh,  if  she  could  only  see  him  again  1  He  was  coming  up 
to  London  in  a  week's  time,  and  then  perhaps  they  would 
meet.  As  the  days  went  on  she  found  it  difficult  to  control 
her  restlessness.  When  Sunday  arrived,  she  went  as  usual  to 
Hyde  Park  Grate,  but  to  her  disappointment  she  found  two 
of  Mr.  Wyndham's  sisters  were  staying  in  the  house,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  any  private  chat  with  Mrs. 
Wyndham.  Gloden  longed  vainly  to  hear  Mr.  Lorimer's 
name  mentioned.  For  once  in  her  life  Constance  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  her  brother,  but  she  talked  a  good  deal  of 
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Violet.  She  bad  been  suminoDed  home  rather  suddenly. 
There  had  been  a  return  of  Miss  Wentworth's  malady,  and 
she  was  in  great  danger.  Mr.  Hamerton  had  taken  her 
down,  and  had  stayed  one  night  at  the  Hall,  and  he  had 
gone  down  again  the  previous  evening. 

*'  Felix  is  so  tender-hearted,"  went  on  Constance,  "  he  can- 
not endure  the  idea  of  Violet  being  left  alone  at  such  a  time. 
Poor  dear  Vi  1  how  new  it  must  be  for  her  to  be  the  object 
of  such  care  and  consideration  I*' 

Gloden  perplexed  herself  sorely  over  Mrs.  Wyndham's 
silence,  but  she  comforted  herself  with  thinking  that  per- 
haps Mr.  Lorimer  had  put  off  his  visit.  In  another  three 
weeks  she  and  Harvey  would  be  at  Grantham,  and  perhaps 
they  would  meet  then.  Harvey  would  be  up  at  the  Hall 
every  day,  and  she  would  hear  all  about  their  doings. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  when  she  went  to  Hyde  Park 
Gate  she  found  Mrs.  Wyndham  in  the  morning  room — a 
small  snug  apartment  leading  out  of  her  husband's  study. 
She  had  taken  a  severe  chill,  and  was  obliged  to  regard  her- 
self as  an  invalid. 

She  looked  flushed  and  heavy,  and  seemed  rather  out  of 
spirits. 

'^  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said,  holding  out  a  hot, 
limp  hand  to  Gloden.  '^  No,  don't  kiss  me  ;  I  have  such  a 
horrid  cold.  I  caught  it  waiting  outside  the  Savoy  on  Thurs- 
day ;  it  was  a  wet  night,  but  Reggie  was  so  anxious  that  we 
should  see  that  new  piece  by  Gilbert." 

"  Is  Mr.  Lorimer  here  ?"  asked  Gloden,  in  a  low  voice. 
Her  heart  began  to  beat  more  quickly. 

"  No ;  he  left  us  yesterday.  He  has  been  up  with  us  since 
Tuesday.  Poor  dear  Reg  !  it  is  such  a  shame  that  people 
will  take  advantage  of  his  good  nature.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  stay  at  home  after  all,  and  we  had  promised  to 
spend  Christmas  at  the  Hall,  and  now  Mr.  Glenyon  has  car- 
ried him  off  again." 

^^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  But  Gloden  had  a  sickening  pre- 
vision of  her  answer.  It  needed  no  words  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  gone  away. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  I  thought  Violet  had  told  you  that 
Reginald  was  gone  to  Algiers  with  Herbert  Glenyon ;  they 
started  yesterday.  Reggie  did  not  want  to  go,  but  poor  Mr. 
Glenyon  is  so  low  about  himself,  and  Reg  felt  it  would  be 
cruel  to  refuse.     He  b  Lady  Car's  cousin,  and  he  and  Regi- 
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nal4  are  great  cliiims.  He  has  no  one  belonging  to  him,  and 
BO  Reg  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  go.  Tottic  will  come  to 
me  next  week.     I  tell  Beg  she  is  mote  my  child  than  his." 

"  I  suppose  they  will  be  away  all  the  winter  ?"  How  did 
Gloden  manage  to  speak  in  that  indifferent  tone  ? 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ;  they  talk  of  going  on  to  Cairo.  I  do  hate 
to  part  with  Reg.  He  never  used  to  be  away  like  this.  But 
he  will  never  settle  down  unless  he  marries  again ;  I  am  al- 
ways telling  Harcourt  that,  and,  though  he  says  nothing,  I 
know  he  agrees  with  me.  You  will  find  me  a  bad  companion 
to-day,  Oloden.  It  always  upsets  me  to  say  good-bye  to 
Reggie." 

Oloden  tried  to  find  a  fitting  answer  to  this,  but  no  words 
came  to  her;  but  Mrs.  Wyndham  took  no  notice  of  her 
silence. 

"  Harcourt  has  gone  down  to  see  his  mother,"  she  went  on, 
'^  so  you  may  guess  how  glad  I  am  of  your  company.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  tiresome  cold  I  should  have  gone  with 
him.  She  is  such  a  dear  woman,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  her ; 
but  then,  she  always  spoils  me." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  the  Gate  House  lately?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  hear  constantly.  Poor  Miss  Wentworth  is 
growing  gradually  weaker,  and  Dr.  Parry  fears  that  she  will 
not  last  long.  Felix  went  down  again  yesterday.  He  puts 
up  at  the  Hall,  and  it  is  such  a  comfort  to'Viglet  to  have 
him.  She  said  in  her  last  letter  that  he  is  a  tower  of  strength 
to  her,  and  thinks  of  everything.  There  was  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  Grantham  when  they  appeared  at  church  together. 
By-the-by,  Gloden,  I  have  never  told  you  how  amused  I  was 
to  hear  of  your  mistake.  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  Reggie. 
How  he  would  have  laughed  over  it !" 

'^  I  am  glad  you  did  not  tell  him.  One  never  cares  to 
have  that  sort  oi  thing  repeated  ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  a  very 
natural  mistake.  Have  you  not  told  me  often  how  much 
you  wished  your  brother  would  fall  in  love  with  Violet  ?" 

Then  Constance  had  the  grace  to  blush.  "  Yes,  I  know ; 
but  I  see  now  that  she  and  Felix  are  far  more  suited  to  each 
other.  It  is  a  grand  match  for  Felix,  for,  though  he  is  well 
off  for  a  bachelor,  he  would  never  be  able  to  think  of  enter- 
ing Parliament  but  for  Violet*s  fortune.  He  had  no  idea 
how  rich  she  was ;  but  they  will  actually  be  able  to  keep  up 
two  establishments.  Felix  wants  me  to  help  him  in  finding 
a  house  in  town,  and  I  have  already  been  over  one  in  Inver- 
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Dess  Terrace  that  I  think  will  do.  It  is  just  the  situation 
that  he  wants." 

'^  It  is  rather  sad  that  Miss  Wentworth's  illness  should  be 
spoiling  things  just  now/'  observed  Gloden.  And  to  this 
Constance  agreed. 

They  talked  a  great  deal  about  Violet's  affairs,  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham  grew  quite  cheerful  as  she  described  the  house  in 
Inverness  Terrace. 

Gloden  did  not  stay  late  that  evening.  Mrs.  Wyndham 
was  weak  and  feverish,  and  retired  to  bed  early ;  so  Gloden 
went  alone  to  church,  and  then  walked  home.  The  dark 
wintry  sky  with  its  flickering  starlight  was  in  harmony  with 
her  heavy  thoughts.  She  would  hope  no  longer.  Things 
would  never  be  put  right  between  her  and  Mr.  Lorimef. 
He  had  gone  away  again,  and  had  made  no  effort  to  see  her,, 
though  he  had  been  in  town  four  whole  days.  He  was  her 
friend  no  longer,  since  her  very  existence  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him. 

She  went  to  bed  in  this  proud,  hard  mood,  and  woke  with 
a  sense  of  heavy  weight,  as  though  some  new  trouble  had 
come  to  her.  There  was  a  letter  from  Harvey  on  the  break- 
fast-table, which  she  opened  eagerly,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  contain  some  message  to  her  from  Mr.  Lorimer. 

"  I  haye  lots  to  tell  yon,  Qlow,"  it  began, "  but  what  with  football  matches 
and  eramming  for  the  exam.,  I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  write.  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  here  on  Monday.  He  got  me  off  work,  and  we  had  a  jollj 
day  together.  He  showed  me  all  his  old  haunts,  and  gave  me  a  splendid 
feed  at  the  Falcon.  Some  of  the  fellows  were  so  envious  when  I  told  them 
how  many  courses  we  had.  And  then  he  tipped  me  two  whole  sovereigns. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  So  I  am  going  to  give  our  form  a  tuck  out. 
And  he  was  as  jolly  as  possible.  But,  Glow,  isn't  it  beastly  luck  for  us  he 
is  going  to  Algiers  for  the  winter  with  that  invalid  cousin — his  wife's 
cousin,  I  mean — Mr.  Herbert  Glenyon  ? 

''  He  was  as  low  about  it  as  possible,  and  said  he  did  not  want  to  go,  but 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  so  depressed  and  needed  a  companion,  and  there 
was  no  one  else.  He  was  so  down,  and  so  unlike  himself,  that  I  felt  quite 
bad ;  but  when  he  saw  that  he  pretended  to  cheer  up,  and  told  me  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  are  to  do  together  in  the  Easter  holiaays. 

**  But  look  here,  Antelope,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Aren't 
you  and  Mr.  Lorimer  good  fHends  now  ?  For  he  scarcely  spoke  of  you  at 
all ;  and  when  I  mentioned  you,  he  was  either  silent  or  changed  the  subject. 
Just  as  I  was  walking  with  him  to  the  station  I  asked  him  if  he  would  see 
you  when  he  was  in  town,  but  be  said  he  thought  not,  and  would  I  give 
you  his  kind  regards  when  I  wrote.  Somehow  his  manner  bothered  me,  he 
•poke  so  stiflSy,  and  it  came  into  my  head  that  you  are  not  such  good  friends 
as  you  used  to  be ;  but  I  should  be  so  awfully  sorry  to  think  that,  for  he  is 
just  like  a  big  brother  to  me.  I  have  promised  to  write  to  him,  and  I  am 
to  tell  him  about  everything  and  everybody.    And  he  says  I  may  rida 
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-BMwn  Pvter  erwy  day,  if  I  lik«.    Did  von  ever  kaow  any  one  so  awfully 
kind  r 

And  80  on. 

Harvey's  letter  brought  no  comfort  to  Gloden;  it  only 
strengthened  her  sad  conviction  that  Mr.  Lorimer  no  longer 
cared  for  her.  Her  weekly  letter  to  Harvey  was  already 
written,  but  she  had  left  it  open  in  case  his  should  require 
answer.  Directly  she  had  finished  her  breakfast,  she  added 
a  few  words  and  then  closed  the  envelope. 

^  I  am  glad  that  you  and  Mr.  Lorimer  had  such  a  nice  day  together/' 
she  wrote..  "  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  give  you  such  a  treat.  Don't 
get  things  into  your  head,  Harvey  dear.     Mr.  Lorimer  and  I  have  not 

Quarrelled,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  good  friends ;  but 
have  certainly  seen  very  little  of  him  lately,  and  it  would  have  been 
kind  of  him  to  have  wished  me  good-bye,  but  one  must  not  expect  too 
mueh  of  one's  friends." 

Harvey  frowned  a  good  deal  over  this  passage  in  his  sister^s 
letter ;  boys  of  fourteen  have  tolerably  keen  eyes,  and  it  had 
Dot  escaped  Harvey  that  Mr.  L(H:imer  had  seemed  very  fond 
of  Gloden.  '^  He  was  always  watching  her  and  trying  to 
find  out  how  to  please  her,  and  if  he  could  only  get  me  to 
jbalk  of  her  he  looked  quite  happy,"  thought  the  boy.  '^  But 
the  other  day  he  was  quite  different,  and  I  could  not  make 
him  out  at  all;  he  seemed  afraid  of  my  mentioning  her 
name.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Glow  to  talk  in  that  off  hand 
manner,  but  I  know  that  something  has  gone  wrong."  And 
Harvey  often  puzzled  over  this  problem. 

They  went  down  to  Grantham  on  Christmas  Eve,  and,  as 
the  weather  was  unusually  mild,  Harvey  rode  Brown  Peter 
most  days  of  the  week ;  but  to  Gloden  it  was  a  dreary  time. 
She  had  taken  cold  again,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in- 
doors. Winifred  was  at  her  Holiday  House,  and  Violet 
was  too  much  taken  up  to  come  to  her  often.  Miss  Went- 
worth  was  slowly  dying,  and  Violet  feared  to  be  absent  from 
the  Gate  House  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two. 

Felix  always  spent  part  of  Sunday  with  her.  returning  to 
town  late  on  Sunday  evening,  and  these  few  hours  of  perfect 
happiness  strengthened  her  for  the  week's  dreariness. 

It  was  a  strange  dual  life  she  led.  Visions  of  her  own 
future  blended  with  those  long  hours  of  watching  in  the 
sick-room. 

As  the  eud  approached,  Miss  Wentworth  seemed  unwilling 
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to  have  her  out  of  her  sight.  One  afternoon,  when  Violet 
had  walked  over  to  Market  Street  to  see  Gloden,  and  had 
remained  with  her  an  hour,  she  was  told  on  her  return  that 
Miss  Wentworth  had  seemed  very  restless,  and  had  inquired 
after  her  again  and  again.  She  hurried  up  to  her  room  at 
once. 

"  Have  you  wanted  me,  dear  ?  Have  I  heen  too  long 
away  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously. 

Then  a  faint  smile  came  over  the  invalid's  worn  face,  and 
she  beckoned  to  the  girl  to  sit  down. 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  only  my  impatience.  You  must  not  mind 
what  a  fretful  old  woman  says.  Isn't  it  strange  that  Amy's 
daughter  should  be  my  greatest  comfort  ?  When  I  see  Amy 
I  mean  to  tell  her  so ;"  and  as  Violet  looked  vaguely  alarmed 
at  this,  thinking  that  she  was  wandering,  she  patted  her 
hand  feebly.  '^  No,  dear ;  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  mother  will  be  waiting 
for  me,  as  she  used  to  be  waiting  when  I  had  been  a  long 
time  away.  Dear  Amy !  I  can  see  her  smile  of  welcome 
now."  She  paused,  and  then,  looking  up  at  Violet  with  a 
half-humorous,  half-tender  smile,  she  said,  ^^  Do  you  ever 
wonder  why  I  first  loved  your  mother  so  dearly?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  because  you  were  so  sorry  for  her  when 
my  father  died  and  left  her  such  a  young  widow." 

"  No,  dear  Vi ;  it  began  long  before  that.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  your  uncle  Philip  who  died  in  India  before  you  were 
born?" 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  he  was  my  mother's  favourite  brother." 

''  Yes,  and  Philip  and  I  were  to  have  been  married.  Ah ! 
you  start ;  you  have  never  heard  that  old  story.  I  had  just 
ordered  my  wedding  dress,  when  the  news  came  that  he  had 
died  of  cholera.  The  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his  berth 
came  without  him.  It  was  Amy  who  broke  the  news  to  me. 
Oh,  how  good  she  was  to  me  1  She  seemed  like  a  little  bit 
of  Philip.  It  was  then  I  began  to  love  her,  and  when  her 
own  trouble  came,'  I  just  vowed  to  devote  my  life  to 
her." 

"Poor  Cousin  Tess !  I  wish  I  had  known  this  before ;" 
and  Violet  looked  at  her  wistfully.  The  sunken  eyes  had  a 
tender  light  in  them ;  the  suffering,  grey-haired  woman  was 
thinking  of  her  young  lover. 

"  Amy  was  so  like  him,"  she  said,  as  though  to  herself. 
"  Oh,  well,  we  shall  soon  mieet,  my  Philip  and  I.     Don't  you 
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think  the  '  many  mansions'  mean  that,  Violet  ?  that  in  one 
of  the  heavenly  homes  we  shall  find  our  lost  ones  again  ?" 

Gloden  had  gone  back  to  her  work  before  the  end  came. 
As  usual  in  these  cases,  it  was  very  sudden. 

It  was  early  on  Sunday  morning  that  she  died-— in  the 
chill  dark  dawn  that  heralded  in  the  winter  day.  Violet, 
who  had  thought  her  less  well  the  previous  evening,  had 
insisted  on  taking  the  night  watch,  while  the  nuirse  slept  in 
the  dressing-room,  and  Miss  Wentworth  had  seemed  pleased 
with  this  arrangement.  More  than  once  in  the  night  she 
called  her  Amy,  and  rambled  a  little  of  the  time  when  they 
were  girls  together. 

"  I  must  make  haste  and  finish  all  my  work  before  Philip 
comes,"  she  heard  her  say  once.  "  Philip  is  so  impatient 
if  I  do  not  give  him  all  attention ;"  and  then  she  went  on 
whispering  for  a  long  time,  and  only  stray  words  reached 
Violet's  ear. 

After  this  she  was  quiet  for  a  long  time,  and  Violet  thought 
she  was  sleeping.  She  dozed  herself  a  little  until  some 
sound  seemed  to  rouse  her,  and  she  started  up  and  went  to 
the  bedside. 

Miss  Wentworth  was  leaning  forward  a  little  on  her  arm, 
and  there  was  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes. 

As  Violet  bent  over  her  she  drew  a  heavy  breath,  and  her 
head  fell  on  Violet's  arm.  When  the  nurse  answered  her 
call,  and  entered  the  room  a  moment  later,  she  gently  bade 
Violet  lay  her  down,  for  only  the  earthly  remains  of  Theresa 
Wentworth  lay  there. 

When  Felix  arrived  the  next  morning,  Violet  came  down 
to  him  looking  very  pale  and  exhausted  with  her  night's 
vigil,  and  in  sad  need  of  comfort. 

"  I  must  tell  you  what  troubles  me,"  she  said,  as  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  with  a  quiet  word  of  kindness.  '^  It  is 
not  so  much  sorrow  that  Cousin  Tess  has  left  me.  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  kinder  to  her.  Felix,  indeed  I  was  not  good 
to  her ;  I  made  her  feel  that  she  was  always  in  my  way,  and 
that  I  wanted  my  mother  to  myself,  and  it  is  this  that  hurts 
me  so  now." 

"  Dearest,  I  quite  understand  you,"  was  his  answer.  "  It 
is  the  ghost  of  our  old  sins,  our  old  repented  sins,  that  haunt 
us  in  the  time  of  our  trouble,  and  scourge  us  with  remorse. 
We  are  so  sadly  at  the  mercy  of  our  harassing  thoughts 
then ;  we  seem  too  weak  to  throw  them  off." 
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"  But  oagbt  we  to  try  and  tWow  tliem  off?" 

"  Yes,  Violet,  I  think  we  ought,  and  especially  in  your 
.case,  when  you  were  certainly  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. No  one  has  any  right  to  come  hetween  a  mother  and 
her  only  child.  You  may  be  sure  Miss  Wentworth  found 
out  long  ago  that  she  had  made  a  grievous  mistake ;  that  is 
why  she  was  so  grateful  to  you  in  her  last  sickness.  She 
felt  that  she  had  not  deserved  your  kindness." 

"  But,  Felix,  I  only  did  my  duty." 

'*  Yes,  darling,  I  know ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do 
that,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  you  did  yours. nobly  to  youT 
mother's  friend.  Did  she  not  tell  you  what  a  comfort  you 
were  to  her  ?  Be  content  with  this,  Violet.  Do  not  mar  the 
remembrance  of  those  peaceful  months  by  any  sad  memories^; 
'  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ;*  "  and,  as  usual,  his  words 
comforted  her. 

The  next  thing  Gloden  heard  was  that  Violet  was  at  Hyde 
Park  Gate.  She  had  left  the  Gate  House  soon  after  the  funeral, 
and  would  only  return  there  a  few  weeks  before  her  marriage. 

There  was  plenty  for  her  to  do  in  town ;  the  house  in 
Inverness  Terrace  had  been  taken,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  had  to  choose  furniture  and  oirder  the  trousseau.  Con- 
stance had  entreated  that  the  wedding  might  be  from  their 
house,  but  Violet  preferred  to  be  married  quietly  from  her 
own  home.  Mr.  Courtenay,  as  her  nearest  relative,  would 
give  her  away,  and  two  of  the  Courtenay  girls  and  Winifred 
Logan  were  to  be  her  bridesmaids ;  the  fourth  had  not  yet 
been  chosen.  Violet  had  begged  Gloden  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
but  the  girl  had  quietly  but  firmly  refused. 

"Dear  Violet,"  she  said  at  last,  when  Violet  had  again 
made  an  effort  to  shake  her  resolution,  "  do  not  think  me 
unkind ;  it  is  no  want  of  affection  or  interest  that  makes  me 
refuse  your  request,  but  only  a  sense  of  fitness.  If  you  had 
been  married  in  London,  I  might  have  held  a  different 
opinion ;  but  you  know  how  Grantham  people  talk,  and, 
though  I  have  not  asked  her,  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Wyndham 
agrees  with  me  that  Reuben  Carrick's  niece  ought  not  to  be 
your  bridesmaid." 

"  Nonsense,  Gloden,"  was  Violet's  resolute  answer  to  this ; 
"  what  do  I  care  whose  niece  you  are  as  long  as  you  are  my 
friend  ?" 

But  Gloden  remained  firm,  and  as  the  spring  drew  on,  Vio- 
let began  to  fear  that  she  would  have  no  fourth  bridesmaids 
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"I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say.  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me/' 

SOOTT. 

Reginald  Lorimer  found  his  winter  abroad  pleasanter 
than:  he  had  expected  ^  in  spite  of  his  restlessness  and  dis-^ 
satisfaction  with  existing  circumstances.  He  had  not  will- 
ingly exiled  himself,  but  duty  cheerfully  undertaken  and 
manfully  performed  brought  its  own  reward. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  honouring  his  wife's  memory  by 
sacrificing  himself  for  her  favourite  cousin.  Nothing  had 
ever  pleased  Lady  Car  more  than  to  show  kindness  to 
Bertie.  Then  he.  had  the  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  charge 
improve  daily  in  health  and  spirit. 

,  "  Why,  yo.u  will  be  as  fit  as  ever,  old  man,"  he  had 
remarked  one  day,  as  they  sat  at  the  window  of  their  hotel 
looking  out  on  the  mqtley  and  picturesque  group  of  kneeling 
camels  and  wild  brown  faces  under  fez  and  turban,  water- 
carrierSy  fruit-sellers,  and  Arab  donkey-boys,  bare  legged  and 
strong  of  lung,  jumbled  up  into  a  moving  mass.  And  Her^ 
bert  Glenyon  had  not  contradicted  this  remark. 

Now  and  then  Reginald  had.  a  fit  of  home-sickness  and  of 
longing  for  his  sister  and  Tottie,  but  he  managed  to  shake 
off  these  moods.  He  and  Bertie  made  plenty  of  friends. 
The  two  young  Englishmen  were  great  favourites  in  the 
hotel ;  and  Reginald  found  plenty  of  amusement  organizing 
parties  of  pleasure  and  evening  entertainments,  while  the 
name  of  a  certain  Lady  Eva  Drelincourt,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leamington,  frequently  occurred  in  his  letters  to 
Constance. 

When  Lady  Eva's  name  was  mentioned  for  the  third  time, 
Constance  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  smile.  '^  I  think 
Reggie  seems  very  well  amused,"  she  remarked,  meaningly ; 
but  Mr.  Wyndham  only  responded  to  this  little  feeler  with 
assenting  nod. 

In  her  next  letter  she  begged  playfully  for  a  description 
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of  Lady  Eva,  and  Reginald^  after  his  usual  fashion,  fell  into 
the  trap  at  once. 

''  You  are  very  kind  to  interest  yourself  so  maoh  in  our  doings,"  he 
wrote.  "  We  have  lieen  having  a  rare  good  time  lately.  You  ask  me  about 
Lady  Eva.  She  is  quite  the  nicest  girl  here,  and  even  Bertie  pronounces 
her  awfully  jolly.  She  is  not  exactly  handsome,  but  very  pleasing  in  face 
and  manner,  and  her  singing  is  not  to  be  described.  Even  the  don  key -boys 
gather  round  the  window  to  listen  to  her.  We  shall  be  quite  sorry  when 
our  time  comes  for  moving  on ;  but  I  expect  we  shall  meet  in  Cairo.  Lady 
Eva  has  younger  sisters  with  her — their  mother  is  dead — ^but  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  her.  .As  Bertie  rather  profanely  says, '  There  are  no 
more  of  that  pattern  to  be  got' " 

But  though  Reginald  wrote  so  enthusiastically  of  Lady 
Eva,  he  had  by  no  means  forgotten  Gloden.  He  could  shake 
off  his  moods  of  home-sickness,  but  he  could  never  efface  the 
pale,  persistent  image  that  haunted  him  perpetually. 

Their  gay  life  at  Algiers  could  not  shut  out  her  memory, 
and  when  they  went  to  Cairo,  and  he  rode  out  into  the  desert, 
.  the  remembrance  was  with  him  still,  though,  except  in  Har- 
vey's letters,  he  never  saw  her  name  mentioned. 

The  strength  of  his  attachment  to  this  perverse,  cold  girl 
angered  him  secretly,  and  sometimes — such  is  the  nature  of 
men — he  would  have  given  half  his  income  to  be  able  to 
shut  her  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  replace  her  by  the  dark- 
eyed,  sweet-voiced  Lady  Eva,  but  no  such  transition  was 
possible  to  him.  As  far  as  Lady  Eva  was  concerned,  Gloden 
was  still  without  a  rival.  Constance's  letters  were  so  full  of 
the  approaching  marriage  that  she  hardly  mentioned  Gloden. 
The  last  that  Reginald  received  before  he  left  Egypt  told 
him  that  Violet  had  gone  back  to  the  Gate  House. 

'*  Winifred  Logan  is  with  her,"  wrote  Constance.  **  Felix  would  not 
hear  of  her  going  alone,  and  she  preferred  Winifred  to  one  of  the  Courte- 
pay  girls.  Poor  Vi  will  only  have  three  bridesmaids  after  all,  as  Gloden 
Carriek  has  refused  to  be  one.  I  dare  say  it  is  good  taste  on  her  part,  as 
the  wedding  is  to  be  at  Grantham ;  but  Violet  seems  much  put  out  about 
ity  and  declares  that  there  is  no  one  else  whom  she  cares  to  ask." 

Rather  a  bitter  smile  came  to  Reginald's  lip  as  he  read 
this.  "  Of  course  it  was  her  pride,"  he  told  himself.  "  She 
had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  Grantham,  and  she  would  rather 
disappoint  Violet  than  give  way." 

But  after  all  it  would  be  better  for  him.  He  had  drej5i.ded 
the  idea  of  seeing  her  at  the  wedding. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  May  that  Reginald  returned  to 
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England.  By  some  mistake  lie  bad  fixed  bis  arrival  a  day 
later,  and  wben  be  drove  up  to  Hyde  Park  Gate  be  found 
he  was  not  expected. 

"  Mrs.  Wypdham  was  dressing  for  tbe  evening,"  tbe 
butler  told  him.  "  They  were  dining  earlier  than  usual, 
as  she  was  going  to  some  concert;  but  his  room  was  all 
ready." 

^'  Then  I  may  as  well  get  ready  too.  You  can  send  up 
that  big  brown  portmanteau,  Marshall."  And  Beginald 
marched  up  to  his  room  with  the  air  of  an  old  traveller  who 
is  used  to  scant  ceremony  and  hasty  toilet,  and  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time  he  was  down  in  the  drawing-room. 

He  found  Constance  awaiting  him  with  loving  impatience. 
She  flew  into  his  arms  at  once. 

"  Oh,  Beg,  my  darling  boy,  welcome  home." 

Then  he  laughingly  held  her  out  for  inspection.  "  Upon 
my  word,  Constance,  I  think  you  have  grown  lovelier  than 
ever.  I  suppose  Harcourt  gave  you  that  grand  velvet 
gown." 

He  shook  hands  with  his  brother-in-law  and  kissed  his 
nephews,  and  then  ensued  a  rapid  interchange  of  question 
and  answer. 

-  Why  had  he  arrived  a  day  too  soon  ?  and  what  had  he  done 
with  Bertie  Glenyon  ?  He  had  left  him  in  Paris,  and  come 
on  without  him.  Well,  never  mind  ;  it  was  nicer  to  have  him 
all  to  themselves.  Was  he  asking  why  Constance  had  got 
herself  up  so  grandly  ?  Well,  it  was  a  grand  occasion  ;  he 
must  please  remember  that  a  concert  at  Prince's  Hall  was  by 
no  means  a  light  affair,  when  it  was  the  debut  of  a  promising 
artist.  Then  a  quick  change  passed  over  Beginald's  face, 
and  there  was  no  fun  now  in  his  eyes. 

"  Of  what  concert  are  you  speaking  ?"  he  said,  a  little 
gravely,  as  he  adjusted  the  buttonhole  that  Constance  had 
just  handed  him. 

"  My  dear  Beg,"  returned  his  sister,  "  surely  my  last  letter 
has  not  missed  you ;  that  would  be  too  provoking." 

But  another  round  of  question  and  answer  soon  proved 
that  no  such  letter  had  reached  Beginald,  and  that*  Prince's 
Hall  was  still  a  dark  mystery  to  him. 

"  Well,  it  is  Signer  Boski's  concert,"  explained  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham,  '^  and  Gloden  Carrick's  first  appearance,  and,  as  Har- 
court will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  expense,  we  are  a  little 
anxious  that  it  should  be  a  success.     Most  of  my  friends 
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have  taken  seats,  so  that  the  hall  will  be  pretty  full.  Harvey 
is  at  Regent's  Park,  and  will  be  Gtoden's  escort  to-night. 
When  I  saw  her  this  afternoon,  she  was  quite  cool  and  col- 
lected, and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  nervous.  She  says 
she  will  leave  that  for  us. 

"  Miss  Garrick  is  not  a  nervou»  person,  Constance,"  returned 
Reginald,  still  busy  with  his  buttonhole. 

'^  You  are  spoiling  that  stephanotis,  Reggie,"  remonstrated 
his  sister.  "  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  you  have  come  to-night  I 
Harcourt  is  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  House,  but  now  I  shalt 
have  you  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  take  that  boat  I"  he  thought,  sav- 
agely ;  '^  I  had  no  idea  I  should  be  let  in  for  this."  Then, 
to  cover  his  embarrassment,  he  asked  if  Tottie  were  asleep ; 
and  Constance  took  him  up  into  the  nursery,  and  as  he 
hung  over  his  little  girl's  cot  and  kissed  the  flushed  face 
of  the  sleeper,  he  forgot  for  a  few  minutes  the  ordeal  that 
awaited  him. 

Dinner  was  a  somewhat  hurried  affair,  and  in  another 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  were  on  their  way  to  Prince's 
Hall. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Reginald  managed  to  say 
with  tolerable  ease,  "  Look  here,  Con,  I  will  take  you  to  your 
place,  but  I  will  find  a  seat  for  myself  at  the  back  of  the 
hall.  It  would  never  do  for  me  to  take  the  front  seat ;  it 
might  startle  Miss  Carrick  to  see  me  there.  Such  a  little 
thing  puts  a  person  out." 

'  "Oh,  do  you  think  so?"  returned  Mrs.  Wyndham,  in  a 
tone  of  regret.  '*  I  don't  like  parting  with  you,  Reggie, 
but  of  course  you  may  be  right,  and  Harvey  will  be  with 
me. 

"You  had  better  not  tell  him  I  am  here,  either,  or  he  will 
get  a  stiff  neck  with  looking  round  for  me ;"  and,  though  Con- 
stance laughed,  she  acquiesced. 

They  were  by  no  means  early,  and  the  hall  was  nearly  full ; 
but  Reginald  found  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  last  row  of 
seats,  directly  facing  the  platform. 

His  feelings  were  not  enviable,  and  yet  he  was  impatient 
to  see  Gloden.  The  few  minutes  before  the  commencement 
of'  the  concert  seemed  interminable.  He  saw  Harvey  cross 
the  platform  and  join  Constance,  and  then  came  the  tuning 
up  of  instruments,  and  the  opening  quartette,  in  which  Signer 
Boski  took  a  part,  but  it  may  be  doubted  how  much  he  heaid 
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of  it.  Se  was  staring  at  a  few  words  on  his  programme, "  A 
solo  on  the  violin  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  by  Miss 
Gloden  Carrick." 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  uneasy  musings  tfiat  he  almost 
started  when  the  burst  of  applause  marked  the  end  of  the 
quartette.  Then  he  sat  bolt  upright  and  pulled  his  mous- 
tache nervously.  There  was  a  sickening  throb  of  expecta- 
tion, a  violent  cl&pping  of  hands,  and  then  the  slender  figure 
that  he  knew  so  well  crossed  the  platform  and  stood  there 
gracefully  acknowledging  the  welcome  of  the  audience. 

For  a  monient  there  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes;  then  it 
cleared,  and  he  saw  her  plainly.  She  was  in  black,  and  wore- 
no  flower  or  ornament;  but  the  simplicity  of  hei^  dress 
became  her  well*  Many  beside  Reginald  admired  Gloden 
that  night,  and  spoke  of  the  stately  grace  that  distinguished 
her. 

Then  she  began  to  play,  and  the  audience  grew  rapt  arid 
hushed ;  and  as  she  played  the  old  brightness  came  into  her 
eyes  and  the  colour  to  her  face,  and  he  knew  that  she  had 
never  looked  so  beautiful. 

If  she  had  only  guessed  who  was  listening  to  her !  But 
there  was  a  crowd  of  upturned  faces  between  them.  When 
she  ceased  playing,  she  stood  still  for  a  moment,  while  the 
tumult  of  applause  broke  out,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
quiet  grace  of  her  attitude;  then  she  bowed  gravely  and 
withdrew,  until  she  was  recalled,  and  then  Signer  Boski 
brought  her  forward  again. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  her  success  after  that.  She  played 
again  and  again  before  the  evening  was  over,  and  always  the 
same  rapturous  applause  awaited  her.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  evening  Reginald  thought  she  grew  a  little  pale.  Once, 
as  she  was  resting  during  an  interval,  he  saw  her  small 
head  drooping  as  though  with  weariness.  If  he  had  been 
nearer,  he  might  have  wondered  at  the  look  of  sadness  in 
her  grey  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  worth  ?"  she  was  saying  to  herself.  "  What 
is  anything  worth  ?  All  is  vanity."  Then,  as  the  prelude  was 
over,  she  took  up  her  violin  again,  and  the  wonderful  sad 
strain  floated  through  the  hall. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  Reginald  joined  his  sister. 

HarVey  uttered  an  audible  cry  of  delight  when  he  saw  him. 
"  Mr.  Lorimer  !     Well,  this  is  awfully  jolly  I" 

Reginald  gave  him  a  good-natured  nod.    "  Wait  a  moment, 

40* 
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old  fellow.  Mrs.  Wyndbam  wants  to  speak  to  me ;"  for  Con- 
stance was  signalling  to  him  eagerly. 

^^  Oh,  Reg,  has  it  not  been  a  glorious  success  ?  Boski  is  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  really  Gloden  surpassed 
herself ;  she  played  magnificently.  And  then  what  nerve ! 
Why,  she  never  looked  confused  for  one  moment.  Harvey 
dear,  are  you  not  proud  of  your  sister  ?  Come,  we  must  con- 
gratulate her.     Reg,  you  will  come  with  us,  of  course  ?" 

<^  I  think  Miss  Carrick  will  be  too  tired  ;  you  had  better 
go  alone,  Constance." 

But  Mrs.  Wyndham  would  not  hear  of  this ;  Reggie  was 
an  old  friend,  and  Gloden  would  be  pleased  to  see  him. 

Gloden  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  little  group  when 
they  entered  the  room,  and  did  not  at  once  see  them ;  but 
Harvey  rushed  up  to  her. 

"  Glow,"  he  whispered,  "  who  do  you  think  is  here?  No, 
don^t  turn  round ;  I  want  you  to  guess." 

But  Gloden  needed  no  guessing ;  some  unerring  instinct 
told  her  who  was  behind  her.  SMb  put  out  her  hand  quite 
calmly  to  Reginald  as  he  came  up  to  her,  and  if  her  lips 
were  pale,  of  course  it  was  the  exertion  of  the  evening  that 
made  them  so. 

^^  This  is  quite  a  surprise,  Mr.  Lorimer ;  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  in  England." 

But  here  Constance  interrupted  her.  "  Gloden,  my  dear, 
we  are  all  so  proud  of  you.  Boski  says  you  have  had  a 
splendid  ovation,  and  that  he  is  more  than  satisfied." 

"  Permit  me  to  add  my  congratulations,  Miss  Carrick," 
observed  Reginald.  "  You  have  certainly  earned  your 
triumph." 

"  My  triumph  ?"  repeated  Gloden,  drearily ;  and  then  she 
turned  to  answer  some  more  congratulations. 

"  Come  away,  Reggie  I"  exclaimed  his  sister,  in  high  good 
humour ;  "  Gloden  is  surrounded  by  worshippers,  and  cannot 
give  us  more  of  her  attention  to-night.  Good  night,  you 
bright  and  particular  star" — kissing  her  affectionately ;  but 
Reginald  merely  bowed  from  the  distance. 

Gloden  looked  after  them  wistfully.  Why  had  he  not 
shaken  hands  with  her  again  ?  Was  this  their  first  meeting  ? 
A  cool  pressure,  a  meaningless  word  of  compliment,  and  a 
grave  bow.  She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  white  throat,  as 
though  something  hurt  her ;  but  the  next  minute  she  was 
laughing  a  little  shrilly  at  some  joke  of  Harvey's. 
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Constance  was  in  high  spirits,  and  chattered  all  the  way 
home.  She  was  so  full  of  her  delight  at  Gloden^s  success 
that  she  failed  to  notice  Reginald's  hrief  abstracted  answers. 
Coffee  was  ready  for  them  in  the  morning  room,  and  Con- 
stance, throwing  off  her  cloak,  declared  it  was  early  enough 
to  have  a  good  long  talk.  But  her  thoughts  still  ran  upon 
Gloden,  and,  as  usual,  she  talked  of  the  subject  that  engrossed 
her  at  the  moment. 

^^  I  am  really  very  fond  of  Gloden,"  she  began,  as  she 
poured  out  the  coffee ;  "  we  see  so  much  of  her  now.  She 
IS  one  of  those  people  who  improve  on  acquaintance;  no  one 
would  guess  at  first  how  much  there  is  in  her.  Do  you 
know,  Harcourt  admires  her  immensely.  He  says  she  is  so 
perfectly  graceful,.and  that  her  face  is  so  full  of  intelligence. 
She  is  not  really  pretty,  and  yet  when  she  plays  or  gets  inter- 
ested in  anything  I  have  seen  her  look  quite  handsome.'* 

"  Oh,  no  doubt." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  like  Violet's  face  better.  By-the-by,  Reggie, 
that  reminds  me  of  such  a  strange  thing  Violet  told  me  the 
other  day.  I  am  not  sure  she  meant  me  to  repeat  it,  but  it 
can  do  no  harm  now.     It  was  Gloden  who  told  her  about  it." 

"About  what?  My  dear  Constance,  you  are  terribly 
vague;"  and  Reginald's  tone  was  a  trifle  impatient.  He 
knew  of  old  how  prolix  Constance  could  be. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  ba  in  such  a  hurry ;  and  after  all  I 
am  not  sure  I  ought  to  tell  you,  only  it  puzzles  me  somehow. 
Do  you  know  that  Gloden  thought  for  a  long  time — oh,  ever 
so  long — that  you  and  Violet  were  engaged." 

"  What  ?'*     Reginald  almost  shouted  the  word. 

Constance  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  No  wonder  you 
are  astonished,  for  you  never  seriously  thought  of  Vi ;  but 
it  seems  that  poor  Mrs.  Winter  told  her  just  before  you  went 
to  Rome  that  you  and  Vi  were  privately  engaged,  and  that 
the  engagement  was  not  to  be  made  public  for  some  time, 
and  of  course  Gloden  believed  her ;  how  could  she  do  other- 
wise ?  Dear  Reg,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  look 
80  strange  ?"  for  Reginald  was  staring  at  her  with  a  singular 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

"  Never  mind  about  me,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "  but  more 
depends  on  this  than  you  know.  Tell  me  exactly,  word  for 
word,  all  that  Gloden,  I  mean  Miss  Carrick,  said  to  Violet ; 
I  must  know  every  word." 

Constance  began  to  feel  frightened;  Reginald's  manner 
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was  so  extremely  odd.  What  was  it  to  bim-  what  Oloden 
Carrick  had  said  ?  But  she  thought  it  best  not  to  thwart 
him. 

"  You  must  be  very  careful  not  to  speak  of  this,  for  Vio^ 
let's  sake,"  she  said,  rather  gravely  ;  "  for  she  is  very  much 
perplexed  about  the  whole  thing.  Do  you  recollect  the  day 
before  you  went  to  Rome  ? — or  was  it  the  day  before  that  ? 
I  cannot  quite  remember.  Well,  Gloden  went  to  the  Grate 
House  and  found  Mrs.  Winter  alone.  She  Was  looking  very 
ill,  and  seemed  in  low  spirits,  and  it  was  during  their  copver- 
sation  that  she  told  Gloden  that  you  and  Violet  were  really 
engaged." 

"  And  she  believed  that  lie?"  and  Reginald's  eyes  flashed 
ominously.         ' 

^^  Dear  Reg,  how  could  she  know  that  it  was  not  true? 
And  Mrs.  Winter  bound  her  over  to  secrecy ;  she  said  it  was 
far  too  soon  after  Lady  Car's  death  to  make  it  public.  Why 
did  she  say  it,  Reggie  ?  Violet  and  I  are  both  so  puzzled. 
Violet  said  she  always  intended  to  ask  poor  Miss  Wentworth, 
but  somehow  the  opportunity  never  came." 

But  Reginald  made  no  attempt  to  answer  this  question. 
Constance's  revelation  had  thrown  a  new  light  on  Grloden's 
conduct.  Had  the  news  of  his  supposed  engagement  any^ 
thing  to  do  with  her  abrupt  departure  from  Grantham? 
Suddenly  he  remembered  how  he  had  waited  for  her  in  the 
avenue  a  few  hours  before  he  started  on  his  journey,  and  his 
vague  surprise  when  she  came  up  to  him,  and  he  saw  the 
change  in  her.  He  had  thought  then  that  the  alteration  he 
noticed  was  due  to  physical  causes;  she  had  been  suffering 
from  headache  the  previous  day.  What — and  here  an  elec- 
tric shock  seemed  to  pass  through  him  at  the  suggestion — 
what  if  it  had  been  heartache,  not  headache,  that  had 
fobbed  her  eyes  of  their  brightness,  and  filled  her  voice  with 
sadness  ? 

Constance  could  bear  his  troubled  silence  no  longer.  She 
went  up  to  him,  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Reg,  my  dear  brother,  what  is  it  ?     Why  do  you  look  so 
worried  and  gloomy  ?" 
.  Then,  as  she  bent  over  him,  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
looked  her  full  in  the  eyes. 

"  If  Gloden  Carrick  believed  that  story,"  he  said,  slowly, 
'*  she  must  have  thought  me  a  false-hearted  scoundrel  to  be 
engaged  to  one  girl  while  I  made  love  to  another." 
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-  Constance  owned  afterwards  that  wh^n  she  heard  Kegi- 
nald  say  this  she  felt  suddenly  numbed,  as  though  she  had 
come  in  contact  with  a  small  electric  battery ;  but,  for  all  that, 
she  did  not  loosen  her  arms  from  his  neck. 

"  Reggie,  my  darling,  be  open  with  me.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  girl  to  whom  you  made  love  was  Gloden  Carrick  ?" 

^^  Yes,''  he  said,  and  there  was  a  sudden  gladness  in  his 
eyes  as  he  made  his  confession ;  ^*  the  girl  whotn  I  love,  and 
whom  I  mean  to  make  my  wife  if  she  will  have  me.  Oh, 
Constance,  I  see  it  all  now  1  If  I  had  only  known  this  be- 
fore !"  and  then  he  started  up,  and  began  to  pace  the  room 
with  quick,  restless  footsteps.  ^*  Ah  !  no  wonder  she  hated 
Grantham,  for  it  held  her  worst  enemy ;  no  wonder  she  was 
thankful  to  shake  off  its  dust  ;'*  and  then  he  stopped,  and 
his  lip  trembled  under  the  fair  moustache.  He  had  found 
out  now  what  the  uncomplaining  sadness  in  her  eyes  had 
meant. 

"  Oh,  my.darling,  my  darling,  how  we  have  both  suffered  I" 
he  said  to  himself,  while  Constance  sat  watching  him  tear- 
fully ;  her  tender  heart  was  wrung  at  the  idea  that  he  had 
been  unhappy,  and  that  all  these  months  she  had  known 
nothing. 

"  Come  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said,  gently.  "  If 
you  loved  Gloden,  why  did  you  not  let  her  know  it  ?" 

But  it  was  soon  made  plain  to  her. 

'^  Reggie  dear,"  she  said,  mournfully,  when  he  had  finished, 
"  you  must  not  be  hurt  with  me  if  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
glad  about  this.  Gloden  is^  a  dear  girl,  and  I  love  her,  but  it 
seems  a  hard  thing  to  me  that  my  only  brother  should  think 
of  marrying  Reuben  Carrick's  niece." 

"  I  know  all  about  that.  Con." 

"  You  mean  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  and  that 
no  one  has  the  right  to  interfere.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  what 
would  Car  say  if  she  knew  this  ?  She  was  so  fond  of  you, 
Reggie ;  she  was  so  devoted  to  your  interests.  She  told  me 
so  often  that  you  had  not  ambition  enough,  and  that  she 
wanted  you  to  rise  in  the  world." 

"  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  all  that  now ;  perhaps  Car 
thinks  differently  now.  I  do  not  mind  owning  to  you  that  I 
wish  Gloden  were  some  one  else's  niece.  But  if  you  think 
that  Reuben  Carrick's  existence  will  be  an  obstacle  to  our 
marriage,  you  are  making  a  great  mistake ;  before  twenty- 
four  hours  are  over,  I  shall  ask  Gloden  to  be  my  wife/' 
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Then  Constance  did  a  very  wise  thing.  Instead  of  plung- 
ing into  endless  arguments,  which  would  have  been  worse 
than  useless,  and  would  only  have  alienated  Reginald  or 
made  him  angry,  she  gracefully  accepted  the  inevitable. 

'*  Dear  Reggie,"  she  said,  kissing  him,  and,  though  her 
voice  was  still  mournful,  it  was  free  from  temper,  "  if  you 
think  it  will  be  for  your  happiness  to  marry  Gloden,  I  will 
not  say  another  word  against  it."  And,  to  do  her  justicOi 
Constance  kept  her  promise  nobly. 


CHAPTER  Ln. 

THE  OLD   GARDEN. 


"  Great  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquered  me." 

YouNO,  The  Revenge, 

Mr.  Wyndham's  return  from  Westminster  put  a  stop  to 
any  further  conversation,  and  shortly  afterwards  Reginald 
bade  his  sister  good  night  and  retired  to  his  room. 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  but  he  wanted  to  be  alone. 
If  he  had  only  been  at  Silcote  he  would  have  walked  off  his 
restlessness,  but  now  he  must  content  himself  with  pacing 
his  chamber. 

Good  Heavens !  what  a  fool  he  had  been !  a  blind  fool, 
too !  What  must  Gloden  have  thought  of  him  all  this  time, 
these  miserable  fifteen  months  of  misunderstanding  and 
estrangement  ? 

He  remembered  the  sad  wistfulness  of  her  eyes,  as  he  had 
bidden  her  good-bye  that  day  at  Silcote,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  little  cold  hand,  and  he  had  flattered  himself  that  it  was 
only  the  pain  of  their  parting,  and  all  the  time  she  had 
thought  that  he  had  been  playing  her  false. 

**  That  woman  had  just  told  her  that  Violet  and  I  were 
engaged,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  No  wonder  that  she  shrunk 
from  seeing  me  again,  and  that  the  place  became  hateful  to 
her.  She  never  takes  anything  easily;  she  would  suffer 
horribly." 

Reginald's  eyes  grew  suffused  in  the  darkness.  What 
torture  he  had  unwittingly  inflicted  on  her  proud  sensitive 
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nature  I  His  anger  had  widened  the  breach  between  them, 
for  he  had  given  her  no  opportunity  of  finding  out  the  truth. 
He  remembered  their  walk  together  to  church.  How  gentle 
and  humble  she  had  been  with  him  1  "  You  are  hurt  with 
me,  and  I  cannot  bear  it" — she  had  said  that  to  him,  and 
there  had  been  such  pain  in  her  voice.  "  Please  forgive  me. 
I  would  not  have  hurt  you  for  worlds,  only  I  could  not 
help  myself;''  and  even  then  she  believed  him  engaged  to 
Violet. 

What  a  horrid  tissue  of  mischief  to  be  evolved  from  a  sick 
woman's  fancy  I  Doubtless  the  poor  lady  had  only  confused 
herself  as  well  as  Gloden.  Very  likely  she  was  anxious  for 
him  to  marry  Violet — they  were  old  friends,  and  he  was  the 
best  match  in  the  neighbourhood — and  in  some  way  her 
wishes  had  blinded  her. 

Well,  it  was  no  use  tormenting  himself  with  thinking 
about  the  past ;  if  only  Gloden  would  forgive  him  for  his 
doubt  of  her,  he  would  make  up  for  all  these  months  of 
misery.  And  then,  as  was  natural,  he  fell  into  a  day-dream, 
and  presently  grew  drowsy  over  it,  and  then  dreamt  again 
that  he  and  Gloden  were  in  the  conservatory  at  Silcotc,  and 
that  he  had  just  offered  her  a  red  rose.  "  Do  you  know  what 
that  means  ?"  he  was  saying  to  her ;  and  then  a  knock  at 
the  door  woke  him,  anii  found  that  it  was  time  to  get  up. 

He  must  not  go  to  her  too  early,  he  thought,  as  he  dressed 
himself;  and  then  he  remembered  that  Harvey  would  be 
with  her,  and  that  he  would  find  him  terribly  in  the  way. 

He  ruminated  over  this  small  difficulty  until  he  went  down 
to  breakfast,  and  during  that  meal  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
ask  Constance's  advice.  She  might  think  of  something  that 
would  help  him  ;  but  he  must  get  her  alone.  So  he  read  his 
paper,  or  pretended  to  read  it,  and  then  went  in  search  of 
her. 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  the  busy  house  mistress  at  that 
hour,  but  he  discovered  her  at  last  in  Tottie's  nursery,  lec- 
turing that  small  damsel  rather  severely,  while  Tottie  stood 
hunching  her  fat  shoulders  in  manifest  uneasiness. 

"  Oh,  daddie,  we  have  such  a  naughty  little  girl  here  !"  she 
said,  as  Reginald  appeared  on  the  scene.  ^'  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  any  nice  little  girl  hiding  her  aunt's  embroidery 
scissors  and  actually  cutting  off  one  of  her  own  curls  ?"  and 
Constance,  with  sad  solemnity,  held  out  a  bunch  of  frizzy 
brown  hair,  which  no  longer  grew  on  Tottie's  head. 
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Reginald  broke  into  one  of  his  boyish  laugbs,  "wbile  Tottie) 
rolling  up  her  arms  in  her  pinafore,  peeped  at  him  under  her 
long  eyelashes,  already  comforted  in  her  small  soul  at  the 
sound  of  that  laugh. 

"  Come  here,  you  brown-eyed  monkey  I"  exclaimed  the 
stern  parent ;  and  as  Tottie  jumped  into  his  arms,  he  set 
discipline  and  Aunt  Constance  at  defiance  by  smothering  her 
with  kisses.  "  Tell  me  why  you  cut  off  your  hair,  Tottie," 
he  observed  in  a  comfortable  tone.  "  Come,  whisper  it  to 
dad,  and  he  won't  tell  Aunt  Con." 

"  I  wanted  a  curl  for  my  new  baby,"  returned  Tottie, 
plaintive  with  injured  innocence.  ^^Ninian  had  pulled  my 
baby's  hair  out — he  did  it  'cos  she  cried  too  much — and  my 
curl  and  my  baby's  curl  are  the  very  same  colour.  Nurse 
said  so,  she  did ;  and  I  wanted  to  pin  my  curl  on  my  baby's 
head,  to  look  pretty." 

"No — no;  it  is  far  too  pretty  for  any  doll.  Look  herc^ 
my  pet,  dad  will  buy  a  new  baby  for  his  little  girl — the 
prettiest  baby  that  can  be  got,  and  Aunt  Con  shall  choose  it 
for  us ;  but  Tottie  must  promise  dad  first  never — never  to 
cut  off  one  of  her  curls  again." 

"  No,  never — never,"  was  Tottie's  solemn  rejoinder ;  and 
then  she  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  "  Shall  we  go  and 
buy  it  now,  daddie  dear?" 

But  Keginald  shook  his  head.  "  By-and-by,  darling. 
Now  trot  along;  I  want  to  speak  to  auntie." 

But  at  his  first  word  Constance  wrinkled  her  brow  as 
though  something  troubled  her. 

"  Oh  dear,  Beggie,  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  have  just  remem- 
bered that  Harvey  told  me  that  they  were  going  somewhere 
to-day,  but  I  cannot  recollect  exactly  what  he  did  say.  Was 
it  Richmond,  or  Bushy  Park,  or  the  Zoological  Gardens  ?  I 
really  think  it  must  be  the  Zoological  Gardens,  because  Har- 
vey is  so  crazy  about  animals,  and  there  is  a  new  baboon. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Drake  will  know." 

**  But  they  may  not  have  started  yet,"  returned  Reginald. 
He  looked  so  business-like  and  alert  that  Constance  sighed 
gently  to  think  this  prince  of  brothers  had  set  his  wilful 
heart  on  Reuben  Carrick's  niece.  "  Come,  wish  me  good 
luck,  sister  mine,"  he  said,  rallying  her. 

And  then  the  ready  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "  If  you 
could  have  all  the  good  I  wish  for  you,  you  would  be  a  rich 
man,  Reg ;"  and  then  she  sealed  her  words  with  a  quiet  kiss. 
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*^  Bring  her  back  to  me,  Reggie ;  do  not  leave  me  out  in  the 
cold." 

And  then  he  promised  that,  if  Gloden  would  consent  to 
come,  he  would  bring  her.  "  But  we  must  not  be  too  confi- 
dent, Constance,"  he  added  sadly ;  ^^  in  this  world  there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Beginald  was  in  the  right  mood  for  an  unaccepted  lover, 
but  deep  down  in  his  inner  consciousness  a  voice  whispered 
that  Gloden  already  loved  him.  He  would  have  enjoyed  a 
walk,  but  a  hansom  would  take  him  quicker.  But  when  he 
drove  up  to  the  little  house  in  Begent's  Park,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  hearing  that  they  had  gone  out  half  an  hour 
ago. 

"  They  had  an  early  luncheon,"  Mrs.  Drake  informed  him, 
'^  and  expected  to  be  back  to  a  late  tea."  Did  she  know 
where  they  had  gone  ?  To  be  sure  she  did.  They  had  gone 
to  Chelsea  Hospital  to  see  her  old  father.  He  and  Master 
Harvey  were  fine  friends,  and  it  had  beeA  a  promise  of  long 
standing  that  Master  Harvey  should  see  his  medals,  and  be 
shown  over  the  hospital.  "  Miss  Carrick  was  as  tired  as 
possible  with  being  up  so  late  playing,"  added  Mrs.  Drake, 
"  but  she  could  never  bear  to  disappoint  Master  Harvey ;" 
and  she  had  eaten  next  to  nothing  for  lunch,  so  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  the  poor  young  lady  would  come  back  with  a 
bad  head. 

Reginald  swallowed  his  disappointment  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  then  he  asked  if  he  might  go  into  Miss  Carrick 's  sit- 
ting-room for  a  minute ;  and  Mrs.  Drake,  naturally  suppos- 
ing  that  he  wanted  to  write  a  note,  left  him  there,  and  went 
down  to  her  kitchen. 

But  ReginaJd  had  no  note  to  write ;  he  only  wanted  to  see 
the  room  where  Gloden  had  spent  so  many  months  of  solitary 
work.  The  place  that  she  had  hallowed  with  her  daily  pres- 
ence was  a  sacred  spot  to  him. 

He  would  have  known  it  for  her  room  at  once ;  the  impress 
of  her  refinement  and  culture  was  stamped  on  it.  Those 
were  her  books — her  favourite,  well-worn  books ;  and  there 
was  her  violin  case,  and  he  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  it  as  he 
passed,  as  though  it  were  a  living  sentient  being.  The  lit- 
tle work-basket  he  knew  so  well  was  open  on  the  table,  with 
the  ivory  yard  measure  that  he  remembered,  which  had 
pleased  him  with  its  elasticity.  He  peeped  into  the  basket 
in  search  of  his  old  friend,  and  then  he  drew  back,  and  a 
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flusli  came  to  bis  brow^.  Wbat  could  bave  brougbt  it  tbere  ? 
Simply  tbis.  -  He  bad  seen  a  soiled  label  directed  in  bis 
bandwriting  witb  bis  initials  in  one  corner — tbe  label  tbat 
came  witb  tbe  flowers,  and  it  was  pinned  carefully,  very  care 
fally,  against  tbe  quilted  silk  lining  of  tbe  basket.  But  Keg 
inald  bad  blusbed  botly,  as  tbougb  be  bad  intruded  on  some 
sacred  privacy.  But  bis  eyes  were  brigbt,  and  be  beld  bis 
bead  bigb  as  be  walked  down  Baker  Street,  and  more  tban 
one  fair  passer-by  looked  at  bim  approvingly.  He  was  in  no 
burry  now,  for  be  bad  bis  afternoon  before  bim.  He  bad  a 
modest  luncb  at  a  restaurant,  and  tben  be  took  a  bansom 
again,  and  bad  bimself  driven  to  Sloane  Square.  Tben  be 
got  down  and  paid  tbe  man  after  bis  usual  liberal  fasbion, 
and  strolled  along  King's  Road,  and  tben  turned  down  a  side 
street  wbicb  be  knew  would  lead  to  tbe  bospital. 

It  was  one  of  tbose  delicious  May  afternoons  wben  tbe  air 
seemed  steeped  in  fragrance,  and  tbe  golden  sunligbt  filtered 
tbrougb  tbe  tender  green  leaves  wbicb  bad  clotbed  tbe  trees 
witb  tbeir  spring  beauty.  Tbe  blue  sky,  tbe  budding  foliage, 
and  tbe  sweet  perfume  of  lilacs  and  ^bawtborn  seemed  to 
wbisper  to  Reginald  tbat  tbe  spring  of  bis  life  bad  come  also. 
As  be  turned  out  of  King's  Road,  a  band  of  tbe  Duke  of 
York's  boys  suddenly  began  to  play.  A  little  crowd  bad 
collected  as  usual,  and  one  or  two  old  pensioners  bad  stopped 
to  listen.  Tbe  red  coats  of  tbe  boys'  brigade  made  a  brilliant 
spot  of  colour  in  tbe  distance.  In  front  of  bim  was  tbe  long 
sombre  facade  of  tbe  bospital.  As  be  crossed  tbe  road  be 
saw  tbe  avenue  was  full  of  cbildren  witb  tbeir  nursemaids  ; 
tbe  sound  of  tbeir  young  voices  seemed  everywbere.  Some 
of  tbe  old  pensioners  were  sunning  tbemselves  on  tbe  long 
bencbes,  wbile  bere  and  tbere  a  crippled  Veteran  bobbled 
slowly  past  bim.  Under  otber  circumstances  be  would  bave 
stood  still  to  admire  tbe  sbifting,  picturesque  groups  and  tbe 
dim  barmonious  tints  of  tbe  old  grey  building  before  bim, 
but  be  was  looking  too  eagerly  for  a  certain  slim  young  fig- 
ure to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Would  tbey  be  in  tbe 
recreation-room  or  tbe  cbapel  ?  He  stood  for  a  moment  hes- 
itating wbere  be  should  go  next,  wben  be  suddenly  beard  bis 
name  uttered  in  a  tone  of  intense  surprise,  and  Harvey  came 
racing  down  tbe  stone  staircase  to  meet  bim. 

"  Well,  tbis  is  jolly  I"  was  bis  first  remark.  "  Who  would 
bave  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
stunning  place  ?  Look  at  tbat  dear  old  chap,"  as  a  tall,  wbite« 
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beaded  old  mati  passed  tbem,  with  his. coat-sleeve  pinned  to 
his  breast.  "  That  is  Mrs.  Drake's  father,  Corporal  Williams. 
He  lost  his  arm  at  Inkerman.  He  had  been  telling  me  about 
it  upstairs:  Have  you  been  into  the  recreation-room  and 
seen  the  medals  and  tattered  flags  ?  The  corporal  has  been 
taking  us  everywhere^  but  I  don't  mind  going  again  if  you 
like ;"  and  Harvey  linked  his  arm  in  Eeginald's  in  his  usual 
confiding  way. 

^^  I  don't  care  about  seeing  things  to-day,  thank  you.  What 
have  you  done  with  your  sister  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  is  out  there" — ^pointing  vaguely  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  EAuelagh  gardens.  "  She  said  she  was  tired,  and 
that  the  air  would  do  her  good.  I  think  the  corporal  made 
her  head  ache.  He  is  so  deaf,  you  see.  Do  you  know,  he 
got  the  Victoria  Cross,  and " 

*^  You  shall  tell  me  all  about  that  presently,"  returned  Reg- 
inald. "  Look  here,  Harvey,  I  must  take  you  into  my  con- 
fidence. I>  have  come  over  here  because  I  wish  to  speak 
to  your  sister  very  particularly,  and  I  want  you  to  make 
yourself  scarce  for  a  while.  Do  you  understand  me,  old 
man  ?" 

Harvey  grew  suddenly  very  red ;  then  he  nodded,  and 
was  about  to  turn  on  his  heel,  but  Reginald  caught  hold 
of  him. 

^^  But  you  must  show  me  exactly  where  she  is  first,  or  I 
shall  lose  no  end  of  time." 

And  then  Harvey  in  solemn  silence  led  the  way  down  the 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  avenue.  He  seemed  assailed 
by  a  sudden  shyness,  and  never  once  spoke  during  the  course 
of  their  brief  walk.     Presently  he  came  to  a  standstill. 

"  You  will  find  her  in  there,"  he  said,  quickly  ;  "  that  bit 
of  grey  stuff  by  the  wall  is  her  dress.  I  shall  be  in  the  recep* 
tion-room  when  you  want  me ;"  and  Harvey  fairly  bolted. 
Certainly  a  hint  was  not  lost  on  him. 

Harvey  was  right  in  telling  Reginald  that  Gloden  was  tired. 
The  old  corporal's  garrulity  and  Harvey's  boyish  chatter  had 
utterly  wearied  her.  The  excitement  and  strain  of  the  pre- 
vious night  was  telling  upon  her,  and  she  was  thankful  to  be 
left  to  herself. 

She  had  chosen  a  sheltered  corner  overlooking  the  pen- 
sioners' gardens.  It  was  very  quiet  here  ;  only  two  or  three 
of  the  old  men  were  working  in  their  little  plots,  and  she 
watched  them  with  dreamy  interest. 
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How  still  and  restful  it  was  in  the  sunny  walled-in  garden ! 
What  a  peaceful  life  it  most  be  after  all  the  turmoil  and 
struggle  I  Those  old  men  delving  so  happily  among  their 
currant  bushes  and  gay  spring  flowers  had  each  one  looked 
death  in  the  face.  Ah  I  it  was  over  now,  the  smoke  and  din 
of  battle,  the  marches  under  burning  suns,  the  wounds  and 
weariness.  '^  No  more  of  leaguered  camps,  or  fear  of  night- 
alarms."  The  sword  lies  harmlessly  in  its  scabbard,  and  the 
tired  old  soldier  has  earned  his  rest. 

Gloden  felt  as  though  she  envied  the  old  men  stooping  and 
pottering  in  the  sunshine.  She  was  still  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  battle.  And  then  again,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
she  lived  over  the  events  of  the  previous  night.  The  crowded 
hall,  the  upturned  earnest  faces,  the  sudden  tumultuous  ap- 
plause— what  had  she  cared  for  it  ?  Her  success  had  been  as 
apples  of  Sodom  to  her ;  mere  dust  and  bitterness. 

The  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravelled  path  made  her 
raise  her  head ;  and  then  she  gave  a  great  start,  and  her 
heart  beat  faster.  Surely  she  knew  that  &ir-haired  man  with 
the  light  moustache  who  was  coming  towards  her ;  it  was  Mr. 
Lorimer.  And  then  for  a  moment  she  thought  she  was 
dreaming,  for  he  was  standing  before  her,  holding  out  both 
his  hands,  and  the  old  bright  smile  was  on  his  face. 

"  Have  I  startled  you,  Miss  Carrick?  How.  surprised  you 
look !  But  of  course  you  could  not  expect  to  see  me  here. 
Harvey  told  me  where  I  should  find  you.  What  a  pleasant 
old  nook  you  have  chosen  I  May  I  sit  down  beside  you  ?" 
But  he  did  not  wait  for  permission. 

Reginald  was  talking  in  this  off-hand  manner  to  give 
Gloden  time  to  recover  herself,  for  she  had  turned  very  pale 
at  the  sight  of  him,  and  he  could  see  that  her  lips  were 
trembling.  The  kind  look,  the  old  friendly  tone  had  moved 
her  too  greatly. 

Reginald  was  quite  content  to  sit  and  look  at  her  for  a 
little.  How  well  the  grey  gown  and  the  little  hat  with  its 
knot  of  golden  buttercups  became  her.  She  looked  as  fresh 
and  springlike  as  the  day,  only  she  was  far  too  pale.  He 
must  speak  to  her,  if  only  to  bring  the  colour  to  her  cheeks. 
But  at  that  moment  she  addressed  him. 

"  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  be  so  startled,  but  I  was  thinking, 
and  then  you  stood  before  me  so  suddenly."  She  laughed  a 
little  nervously.  "  What  have  you  done  with  Harvey,  Mr. 
Lorimer  ?" 
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"  Ob,  we  shall  find  him  in  the  recreation-room  when  we 
want  him,"  he  returned,  coolly.  "  Harvey  is  a  sensible  boy ; 
he  can  take  a  hint.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  particularly,  and  he  made  tracks  at  once." 

^^  It  must  be  getting  late,"  murmured  Gloden,  a  little 
incoherently,  for  the  idea  that  he  had  followed  her  here  took 
away  her  breath.  "  We  ought  to  be  going."  And  she  was 
rising  from  her  seat  when  a  hand  quietly  compelled  her  to 
reseat  herself. 

"Why  are  you  so  unkind?"  he  asked,  reproachfully. 
"  Have  I  not  just  said  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  par- 
ticularly ?  Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  your  old  friend  ?" 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers.  What  did  it  matter  that  two 
or  three  old  men  were  pottering  about  their  gooseberry 
bushes  ?  They  had  been  young  once.  "  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  that  I  have  to  say  to  you,  Gloden  ?" 

If  her  life  had  depended  on  it  she  could  not  have  answered 
him  with  that  pent-up  sob  in  her  voice.  She  was  only  con- 
scious of  the  warm  handclasp,  and  that  he  was  close,  very 
close  to  her ;  but  Reginald  did  not  misinterpret  her  silence. 

"  I  have  followed  you  here  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  all 
these  long  months  of  misunderstanding.  Darling,  you  will 
forgive  me,  will  you  not  ?  For  even  when  I  doubted  you  I 
never  ceased  to  love  you.  I  have  been  loving  you  all  this 
time." 

She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  but  he  heard  her 
whisper  that  she  had  not  known  it;  that  she  could  not  believe 
it. 

"  I  will  make  you  believe  it  presently,"  was  his  answer. 
"  Dearest,  we  will  talk  of  this  later  on ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  you  must  tell  me  first — ^that  you  will  forgive  me,  and 
that  you  can  love  me  well  enough  to  be  my  wife." 

The  tears  were  falling  fast  now;  the  revulsion  was  too 
great.  She  had  been  so  broken-hearted,  so  utterly  desolate, 
and  all  the  time,  though  she  had  not  known  it,  the  blessing 
of  his  love  had  been  hers. 

"  Gloden,  just  one  word,  one  little  word  of  three  letters, 
and  I  shall  be  satisfied.     Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  dear." 

Then  she  tried  to  master  her  strong  emotion  and  to  answer 
him. 

"  I  thought  you  cared  for  Violet,  and  not  for  me,"  she 
stammered.  "  How  was  I  to  know  ?  and  you  were  so  strange 
and  different.     I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  this,  because  it 
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will  make  it  easier  to  bear  things."  She  stopped,  and  tlien 
continued  hurriedly,  "  Mr.  Lorimer,  you  know  I  ought  not  to 
marry  you." 

"  And  why  not,  dear  ?  because  you  do  not  love  me  well 
enough  ?"  But  her  agitation  left  him  in  no  doubt  of  her 
answer. 

^^  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  mean  that.  But  it  cannot  be  right  for 
me  to  do  so.  Your  position  and  mine  are  so  dififerent,  and" 
— ^her  voice  shaking — '*  I  am  thinking  of  you  more  than 
myself." 

"  Thank  you,  darling.  This  is  just  what  I  wanted  to 
know."  And  then,  as  the  last  old  man  pottered  slowly  away, 
he  raised  the  little  gloved  hand  to  his  lips.  ^^  So  that  is 
settled." 

Then  as  she  looked  up,  startled  at  his  triumphant  tone, 
she  saw  that  he  was  regarding  her  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  quite  understand  you.  You  think  it  is  your 
duty  to  refuse  me  for  my  good  j  but,  happily,  I  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  I  think  that  the  man  whom  you  honour 
with  your  love  is  the  only  man  who  ought  to  be  your  hus- 
band, and  as  you  are  the  only  girl  in  the  world  whom  I 
would  consent  to  marry,  we  must  just  take  each  other  and 
make  the  best  of  our  circumstances,  unless" — and  here  his 
voice  was  a  little  serious — "  you  tell  me  that  in  marrying  me 
you  will  spoil  your  life." 

"Oh,  no.  How  can  you  think  that?"  And  then  as  she 
looked  up  at  him,  she  said  quite  simply,  in  her  old  candid 
way,  "  All  this  time  I  have  been  so  dreadfully  unhappy.  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  that  I  had  lost  your  friendship.  I 
could  not  care  about  anything,  not  even  about  my  work ;  and 
last  night  it  seemed  all  so  paltry  and  miserable.  I  never 
want  to  play  again  in  public." 

"  Gloden,  are  you  sure  of  that  ?  It  will  make  me  so 
happy  if  you  can  tell  me  that  you  will  not  really  regret  that." 

"  I  shall  regret  nothing,  now  things  are  right  between  us," 
was  the  low-toned  answer ;  but  he  heard  every  word. 

"  You  shall  never  repent  this  concession,"  he  said,  quickly. 
"  You  shall  have  all  that  I  can  give  you.  Gloden,  do  you 
remember  the  music-room  ?  Don't  you  think  the  violin  will 
sound  grandly  there  when  a  certain  young  lady  plays  to  me 
in  the  evening?" 

The  blush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  she  gave  him  a  quick, 
shy  look.   Was  it  true,  was  it  really  true  that  her  life  was  to 
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be  spent  at  Silcote  ?  that  one  day  she  would  be  Beginald's 
wife  ?  He  had  chosen  her  with  all  her  faults  and  unworthi- 
ness,  and  had  given  her  his  faithful  heart.  In  those  first 
sweet  moments  of  her  happiness,  Glodeu  registered  a  reverent 
vow  that,  God  helping,  he  should  never  repent  his  choice, 
and  that  no  wife  should  be  more  to  her  husband  than  she 
would  strive  to  be,  and  in  future  years  Gloden  nobly  redeemed 
her  promise. 

"  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  said,  suddenly  starting  up,  "  it  is 
growing  late,  and  poor  Harvey  will  be  so  tired  of  wandering 
about." 

But  as  Eeginald  rose  he  looked  at  her  with  a  whimsical 
smile.  "Suppose  we  leave  Mr.  Lorimer  behind  us;"  and 
then  he  continued,  "  I  am  going  to  run  off  with  you  arid 
Harvey.  I  told  Constance  that  if  you  accepted  me,  I  should 
bring  my  sweetheart  back  to  her.  You  and  Constance  must 
be  dear  friends  j  I  have  set  my  heart  on  that." 

"  I  have  always  loved  her,"  was  Gloden's  answer ;  and 
then  they  went  in  search  of  Harvey. 

Harvey  was  getting- immensely  bored.  He  was  staring 
hard  at  the  case  of  medals,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
when  he  felt  himself  suddenly  wheeled  round. 

"  Oh,  you  are  there  at  last,"  he  muttered,  in  rather  a 
grumpy  voice,  for  he  was  feeling  tired  and  hungry. 

"Look  here,  old  man,"  observed  Reginald,  brightly,  " we 
have  always  been  good  friends,  haven't  we  ?  Well,  I  am 
going  to  be  your  great  big  brother  now,  so  just  mind  how 
you  behave,  youngster." 

For  one  moment  Harvey  got  red  to  his  ears ;  then  he  gave 
Reginald  a  prodigious  wink.  "  Tell  that  to  the  marines,"  he 
said,  and  marched  off  at  such  a  pace  that  Reginald  could 
not  catch  him  up. 

Gloden  was  standing  just  inside  the  chapel,  lost  in  a  happy 
dream,  when  two  arms  nearly  squeezed  the  breath  out  of 
her.  "  Tell  me  quick,  Antelope,  before  he  comes,"  panted 
Harvey,  "  is  it  only  chaff,  or  is  something  really  up  between 
you  and  Mr.  Lorimer  ?  I  thought  he  was  humbugging  me, 
the  old  rascal." 

Gloden  turned  round  and  looked  tenderly  at  the  flushed 
young  face. 

"  Darling,  are  you  pleased  ?  I  have  promised  to  marry 
him  ;  he  is  so  dear,  Harvey,  and  he  would  not  let  me  refuse. 
Tell  me  that  you  do  not  mind." 
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"  Mind  I"  observed  Harvey,  scornfully ;  "  it  is  a  tipping 
bit  of  news.  Come  out  of  the  chapel,  Glow ;  I  want  to  throw 
up  my  cap  and  hurrah.  You  never  did  a  better  day's  work 
than  when  you  said  yes  to  that  fellow ;"  and  then,  with  a 
knowing  smile,  ^^  Didn't  I  tell  you  there  was  no  one  like  him? 
and  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised.  I  always  knew  he  was  fond 
of  you ;  but  somehow,  when  he  said  that  about  being  my 
brother,  you  know,  I  just  thought  it  was  too  good  to  be  true." 
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"  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
Williogly  than  we  your  lordship." 

Timon  of  Athent, 

And  so  the  light  of  a  great  and  unexpected  happiness  had 
come  to  Gloden,  and  flooded  her  woman's  kingdom  with 
glory.  The  grey  "  winter  of  her  discontent'*  had  fled  away 
before  the  dawn  of  a  new  spring. 

True  woman  even  in  her  faultiness,  the  old,  old  story  had 
sounded  sweeter  in  her  ear  than  all  the  plaudits  of  an  admir- 
ing audience,  and  Reginald  Lorimer's  love  dearer  even  than 
the  art  she  prized  so  much. 

When  the  first  overwhelming  moments  had  passed,  Gloden 
took  her  happiness  almost  as  simply  as  a  cliild  who,  sitting 
by  the  wayside  expecting  nothing,  suddenly  finds  her  lap 
full  of  royal  largesse,  and  binds  her  treasure  up  in  the  wallet 
where  she  had  stored  her  dry  crusts.  Gloden  longed  to  be 
alone  with  her  new  joy,  but  Reginald's  will  was  already  law 
to  her.  "  Constance  is  expecting  us,"  he  had  said,  as  they 
walked  down  the  avenue,  and  she  had  offered  no  objection. 

But  one  thing  she  did  say  as  they  drove  back.  They 
were  alone,  for  Harvey,  with  a  discretion  far  beyond  his 
years,  had  announced  his  desire  of  talking  to  the  cabby. 

"  There  is  so  much  that  I  want  to  know,"  she  had  said  to 
him,  "  and  that  you  have  not  told  me.  Last  night  you  were 
so  different,  and  yet  to-day " 

Then  Reginald  laughed  and  pressed  her  hand.     '^  I  don't 
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wonder  you  are  puzzled,  darling ;  but  we  must  go  into  that 
another  time.  Look  here.  I  was  never  very  clear  about  the 
beauties  of  Regent's  Park.  Supposing  you  undertake  to 
point  them  out  to  me  to-morrow,  we  will  send  off  Harvey  to 
the  Zoo,  and  have  a  long  talk.     Will  that  suit  you  ?" 

And  Gloden  gave  a  satisfied  assent. 

Reginald  always  said  afterwards  that  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  of  his  life  was  when  he  put  Gloden's  hand  in  his 
sisters.  "I  want  you  two  to  be  good  friends,"  he  said 
simply ;  and  then  he  had  stepped  back  and  watched  them. 

Constance  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  As  usual,  her 
behaviour  was  beyond  all  praise.  It  was  the  perfection  of 
art,  because  it  was  thoroughly  natural,  and  yet  she  said  the 
strangest  thing  possible  to  Grloden.  For  before  she  kissed 
her,  she  put  her  hands  lightly  on  her  shoulders,  and  looked 
into  the  girl's  eyes. 

"  Gloden  dear,"  she  said,  gently,  "  you  know  I  have  never 
wished  this,  but  Reggie  has  proved  to  me  that  I  am  wrong. 
If  you  will  only  make  him  happy,  as  happy  as  he  deserves  to 
be,  I  will  love  you  as  a  sister  ought  to  be  loved ;"  and  then 
she  pressed  her  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  warmly. 

"  Upon  my  word.  Con,"  observed  Reginald,  "  I  really  do 
not  see  what  Gloden  is  to  make  of  that  very  Irish  speech ;  it 
seems  somehow  mixed,  don't  you  know  ?" 

"  No ;  I  quite  understand  her,"  returned  Gloden,  "  and  I 
think  it  is  so  nice  of  her  to  say  just  what  she  thinks ;"  and 
then  she  blushed,  and  looked  at  him  very  sweetly.  '^  For  of 
course  your  sister  could  not  possibly  have  wished  this  to 
happen ;  she  knows,  and  every  one  knows,  you  could  have 
done  much  better." 

But  at  this  deprecatory  speech  Reginald  suddenly  waxed 
dangerous. 

"Gloden,"  he  said,  with  assumed  sternness,  "we  have 
been  engaged  exactly  an  hour  and  a  quarter" — and  here  he 
looked  at  his  watch — ^^  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  give  you 
this  hint :  that  if  you  ever  say  or  imply  a  word  against  my 
future  wife,  I  shall  resent  it  as  a  personal  insult.  No  one, 
not  even  Constance,  shall  say  in  my  hearing  that  my  sweet- 
heart is  not  perfect." 

And  after  this  embarrassing  speech,  Constance,  in  pity  for 
Gloden,  took  her  away. 

But  when  they  were  safely  shut  up  in  Mrs.  Wyndham's 
room,  Gloden  looked  at  her  a  little  pathetically. 
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"  You  know  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  said,  pleadingly ;  "he 
would  not  let  me  refuse  him.  But  of  course  I  am  not  the 
right  person  for  him  to  marry ;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
that  ?"  and  then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '^  You  are  his 
sister,  and  will  understand.  How  is  any  girl  to  help  loving 
him,  when  he  is  so  good  ?" 

'^Dear  Gloden,  I  like  to  hear  you  say  that  ahout  my 
Reggie." 

*^  Why  should  I  not  say  it  when  he  has  given  me  his  love, 
and  is  sacrificing  his  worldly  interest  for  my  sake  ?  But  he 
is  too  nohle  to  care  for  such  things.  Do  you  know  what  he 
said  to  me  just  now  ? — that  I  was  the  only  girl  in  the  world 
he  would  consent  to  marry ;  and  after  that  there  was  nothing 
to  he  said." 

^*  No,  of  course  not." 

"  That  was  what  I  felt.  He  was  so  ahove  all  these  petty 
considerations  that  one  lost  sight  of  them  too,  and  only  the 
real  thing  remained.  Everything  was  quite  simple  then ;" 
and  Gloden  turned  to  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

At  that  moment  Constance  felt  that  her  brother's  choice 
was  justified.  ^^  I  am  sure  that  Reg  was  right,  dear,  and 
that  you  will  make  him  very  happy,"  she  said,  kissing  the 
glowing  cheek;  and  then,  after  a  little  more  talk,  she  left 
Gloden  and  went  in  search  of  Reginald. 

He  was  walking  rather  restlessly  up  and  down  the  long 
drawing-room,  looking  eagerly  at  the  door«  When  he  saw 
Constance  he  stopped. 

"  Where  is  Gloden  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  have  scarcely  seen 
her." 

Then  Mrs.  Wyndham  smiled  at  his  impatient  tone.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  engaged,  but  she  had 
never  seen  him  quite  under  this  aspect  before. 

"  I  will  send  her  down  to  you  directly ;  but  she  begged 
me  to  leave  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes."  And  then  she 
came  closer  to  him.  "  Reg,  she  is  charming ;  I  am  not  a  bit 
sorry  now,  and  she  loves  you  dearly." 

'^  I  think  she  does,  Con,"  he  said,  simply ;  and  then  be 
added,  as  though  by  an  after-thought,  ^^  She  can't  help  it, 
you  see,  when  I  have  been  caring  for  her  all  this  time/* 

"  Yes,  Reg  dear,  I  see  all  that  now,  and  yen  must  both 
forgive  me  for  not  being  glad  at  first ;"  and  then  she  looked 
up  laughingly  at  him.  <^  She  will  not  mind  being  a  step- 
mother, Reggie?" 
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"I  don't  believe  we  either  of  us  thought  of  Tottie/'  he 
returned,  rather  conscienee-stricken.  "  You  shall  bring  her 
down  presently,  but  I  must  have  Gloden  to  myself  a  little." 

And  at  this  strong  hint,  Constance  with  much  tact  with- 
drew, and  the  next  minute  Gloden  entered. 

As  he  went  towards  her  she  involuntarily  paused ;  the 
thought  of  their  last  meeting  in  this  room  came  suddenly  to 
her  mind,  and  as  she  looked  at  him  there  was  a  shadow  in 
the  deep  grey  eyes.  / 

He  saw  it  at  once,  and  with  a  movement  of  sudden  ten- 
derness he  took  her  face  between  his  hands  and  looked  at  it 
a  moment.  "  Darling,"  he  said,  "  I  can  read  your  thoughts. 
You  will  never  be  able  to  hide  anything  from  me  again ;  I 
have  the  right  key  now ;"  and  he  kissed  her. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  they  were  standing  together  by 
the  window,  he  said  to  her — 

**  Gloden,  do  you  know  I  had  quite  forgotten  Tottie,  and 
Constance  reminded  me.     Should  you  like  to  see  her,  dear  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "  Tottie  is  such  a 
darling,  and  I  have  always  been  so  fond  of  her,  but  she  will 
be  all  the  dearer  to  me  now." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  very  low  tone,  but  he 
heard  them,  and  pressed  her  closer  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  dearest ;  I  know  how  good  you  will  be  to 
her ;"  and  he  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  Tottie  peeped 
at  them  between  the  curtains  with  a  roguish  smile. 

"  Nursey  told  me  Miss  Carrick  was  here,'*  she  began,  in 
her  small  voice  ;  and  then  she  bounded  across  the  room  and 
flung  herself  with  friendly  force  against  Gloden. 

Reginald  thought  the  pale  pink  smock  and  dark  rippling 
curls  looked  well  against  the  grey  dress.  There  were  tears 
in  Gloden  eyes  as  she  lifted  the  child  on  her  lap,  and  kissed 
the  firm  round  cheek. 

**  Tottie  dear,  we  must  love  each  other  very  much,"  she 
whispered  in  the  child's  ear. 

Tottie  put  her  head  on  one  side  and  reflected,  like  a  bright- 
eyed  bird  waiting  for  crumbs. 

"  I  love  you  very  much,  I  do,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  'cos  you 
are  pretty.  Does  dad  think  you  pretty  ?"  she  continued, 
calmly. 

At  this  embarrassing  question,  Gloden  looked  somewhat 
taken  aback ;  but  Eeginald  was  quite  ready  with  his  answer. 

'<  YeS|  Tottie,  he  does ;  he  thinks  it  the  best  and  the  sweet* 
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est  face  in  the  world.  And  now  listen  to  me  a  moment,  my 
pet.  How  would  you  like  your  dear  Miss  Carrick  to  liye 
with  us,  and  take  care  of  dad  and  Tottie  ?'* 

"  Will  shp  come  soon,  very,  very  soon  ?"  and  Tottie  squeezed 
Gloden's  neck  with  much  affection. 

"  Yes,  Tottie,  I  think  she  will" — rather  gravely — "  for  she 
knows  how  much  we  both  want  her^  and  you  must  be  very 
good  to  her." 

^'  Please  do  not  tell  her  any  more,"  implored  Gloden,  whose 
cheeks  were  burning ;  '^  she  is  too  young  to  understand." 

But  Tottie  was  tolerably  sharp-witted.  ^<  If  you  live  with 
us,  you  will  ask  dad  to  buy  my  new  baby,  won't  you  ?"  she 
urged,  and  she  enforced  this  observation  by  taking  Gloden's 
chin  in  her  chubby  hand.  ^^  Dad  did  say  he  would  buy  a 
new  baby,  but  he  forgot,  he  did ;"  and  this  babyish  appeal 
went  straight  to  Gloden's  heart. 

"  Bid  he  forget  ?  Never  mind,  my  darling.  You  shall 
have  your  new  baby  to-morrow.  Will  you  let  me  choose  it 
for  her?" 

And  as  he  heard  this,  Reginald's  eyes  brightened.  '^  We 
will  choose  it  together,  dear,"  he  said,  stooping  over  her,  and 
his  lips  touched  the  soft  brown  hair.  Car  might  be  quite 
happy  about  her  little  girl,  he  thought.  Gloden  would  be 
a  loving  step-mother.  And  Constance,  who  entered  that 
moment  with  Harvey,,  felt  infinitely  touched  at  the  little 
tableau. 

^^  It  looked  so  sweet,"  she  said,  to  her  husband  afterwards. 
<'  Tottie  was  nestling  with  her  curls  against  Gloden's  cheek, 
and  Reggie  was  leaning  over  them  both  and  looking  so  happy. 
But  I  could  not  help  crying  a  little  when  I  thought  of  dear 
Car." 

But  Mr.  Wyndham  wisely  made  no  response  to  this.  Lady 
Car's  successor  would  be  a  far  happier  woman,  he  thought. 
Reginald  had  chosen  his  second  wife  by  the  laws  of  natural 
selection,  simply  because  he  loved  her,  and  no  painstaking 
and  affectionate  sister  had  made  or  marred  the  match.  The 
young  squire  of  Silcote  had  broken  through  the  prejudices 
of  his  narrow  little  world  when  he  offered  his  hand  and  heart 
to  Reuben  Carrick's  niece,  but  he  always  spoke  of  it  as  the 
most  sensible  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

"  Now  I  shall  have  my  fourth  bridesmaid,"  were  Violet's 
first  words  when  Felix  Hamerton  brought  down  the  news  of 
the  engagement  to  the  Gate  House.    ^^  Felix,  are  you  pleased 
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about  this?  I  always  knew  Reginald  cared  for  her,  only 
they  would  go  on  making  each  other  miserable,  after  the 
approved  three-volume  fashion." 

But  she  need  hardly  have  asked  the  question,  for  there 
was  an  expression  of  quiet  satisfaction  on  Felix's  face. 

'^  I  am  very  glad.  I  think  Reg  will  be  almost  as  happy 
as  we  shall  be,  Violet,  and  I  need  say  no  more  than  that." 
For  not  even  to  Violet  would  Felix  hint  his  profound  convic- 
tion that  Reginald  was  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  So  you  are  to  be  the  squire's  lady,  my  lass ?'*  was  Reuben. 
Carrick's  first  speech  to  Gloden,  when  she  came  down  to 
Grantham  with  her  bridesmaid's  finery  in  her  trunk  on  the 
eve  of  the  wedding. 

The  Wyndhams  and  Felix  and  his  best  man  were  all  at 
the  Hall,  and  Harvey,  who  had  an  exeat,  was  with  them ; 
but  Gloden,  by  her  own  choice,  had  gone  to  Market  Street. 

Reuben  Carrick's  face  was  beaming  as  he  put  his  hands 
on  his  niece's  shoulders,  but  his  voice  shook  with  suppressed 
emotion.  "  Ay,  but  Nat  would  have  been  fine  and  proud  to 
have  seen  this  day." 

"  Maybe  he  sees  it,  Reuben,"  returned  Clemency,  in  her 
quiet  voice.  But  she  said  no  more  until  she  and  Gloden 
were  alone  together. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Clemency,  are  you  really  glad  about  this  ?" 
asked  Gloden,  as  she  knelt  down  beside  Clemency's  chair  and 
looked  at  the  mild,  motherly  face. 

^^  Ay,  that  I  am,  dearie.  The  squire  is  an  honest  man, 
and  he  has  a  big  heart.  That  is  what  I  look  at  more  than 
at  the  fine  house  and  the  land  that  your  uncle  thinks  so 
much  of.  He  is  quite -uplifted  about  your  marriage,  Gloden. 
He  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  when  your  letter  came.  ^  Nat's 
girl  is  to  be  the  squire's  lady  !  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
Clem  ?'  and  he  brought  down  his  hand  like  a  sledge-hammer 
on  the  table,  and  made  Griff  bark.  *  She  will  live  at  the 
Hall,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Harvey  will  live  there  too.'  " 

"  Shall  you  mind  that  very  much,  Aunt  Clemency  ?  Regi- 
nald is  so  good  ;  he  said  at  once  that  it  should  be  Harvey's 
home  too.  But  somehow,  when  we  talked  it  over  together, 
Harvey  and  I,  we  felt  we  should  be  treating  you  and  Uncle 
Reuben  so  badly.  You  have  been  so  dear  and  kind  to  us 
both." 

Then  Clemency  straightened  herself  in  her  chair,  and  a 
little  flush  came  to  her  face. 
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'^  Now  don't  you  be  takiiig  notioniB  in  yotirlie^d,  Oloden, 
and  spoiling  things.  Reuben  and  I  are  sensible  pe<^le,  and 
we  never  imagined  we  should  get  the  moon  by  howling,  at  it, 
after  some  folks'  fashion.  Old  people  ought  not  to-be  like 
fractious  children.  Harvey  is  our  boy,  and  he  will  be  our 
boy  still,  whether  he  lives  at  the  Hall  or  bides  with  us  in 
Market  Street,  and  he  will  always  be  as  welcome  to  us  as 
flowers  in  spring ;  but  your  uncle  and  I  will  part  with  him 
gladly  for  his  own  good." 

■  "  Oh,  Aunt  Clemency,  do  you  really  mean  it  ?"  and  Grlo- 
den  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  Her  one  anxiety  would 
be  set  at  rest. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  it ;  and  Reuben  means  it  too.  Shall  I  tell 
ou  what  he  said  to  me  only  last  night  ?  '  We  shall  have  to 
et  the  lad  go,  Clem ;  but  I  doubt  you  will  have  a  bit  of  fret- 
ting after  him.  He  is  a  cut  above  Market  Street.  His 
mother  was  an  aristocrat,  and  the  children  take  after  her ; 
they  hold  their  heads  high.  Harvey  will  live  at  the  Hall 
with  his  sister,  and  he  will  ride  the  squire's  horses,  and  go  to 
Oxford,  and  be  as  happy  as  a  king ;  but  he  won't  change  to 
us — he  will  never  forget  the  Aunt  Clem  who  nursed  him  like 
a  mother,  and  maybe  saved  his  life.'  These  were  your  uncle's 
words,  though  I  don't  hold  with  him  myself." 

^^  But  I  do  ;  and  Uncle  Reuben  is  right.  Dear,  dear  Aunt 
Clemen<;y,  do  you  think  we  shall  ever  forget  your  goodness  to 
us  ?"  and  Gloden  threw  her  arms  round  the  thin  little  figure. 
"  Harvey  says  he  will  be  your  own  boy  always ;  and  as  for 
me,  do  I  not  owe  my  happiness  to  you  ?  If  you  had  not 
taken  us  in  when  father  died,  I  should  never  have  seen  my 
Reginald." 

"  Maybe  that  is  true,"  returned  Clemency,  wiping  her  eyes, 
for  her  tender  heart  was  much  moved  by  this  speech.  "  But, 
Gloden,  my  dear,  here  we  are  chatting  on,  and  I  have  never 
asked  you  when  the  wedding  is  to  be." 

"  Not  until  the  end  of  August,  Aunt  Clem  ;  but  it  is  June 
now,  and  it  is  to  be  from  Hyde  Park  Gate.  Mrs.  Wyndham 
is  so  kind.  I  am  to  give  up  my  rooms  and  go  to  her  at  once, 
because  she  says  Reginald  will  be  able  to  see  me  more  easily. 
Oh)  she  is  so  good,  so  dear  and  loving.  She  will  choose  all 
my  things  for  me,  because  she  says  she  knows  Reginald's 
taste ;  and  when  I  told  her  what  Uncle  Reuben  had  prom- 
ised me  for  my  outfit,  she  was  quite  delighted  with  his  gen- 
^^osity.    Ayd  oh,  Aunt  Clem"— and  here  Gloden's  voice  was 
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t  little  breathless — "  can  you  gaess  wkat  Reginald  has  t)rom« 
ised  for  his  wedding  present  ?" 

"  I  doubt  it  will  be  diamonds,  Gloden  my  dear" — in  a  voice 
full  of  awe. 

"  Diamonds  ?  Oh  no" — ^a  Kttle  disdainfully — **  but  I  am 
to  have  some  ef  Lady  Car's  jewels,  I  believe.  No;  it  is  a 
real  Stradivarius  violin."  As  Clemency  looked  perplexed, 
"  It  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  and  he  has  had 
it  ever  so  long,  and  it  is  being  polished  up,  and  I  am  to  play 
it  first  to  him  en  my  wedding-day.  Isn't  that  glorious,  Aunt 
aemency  ?" 

But  Clemency,  in  her  inmost  thoughts,  would  have  pre- 
ferred diamonds. 

"Aunt  Clemency  was  not  a  bit  enthusiastic  about  my 
Stradivarius,"  she  said,  the  next  evening,  as  she  and  Keginald 
were  walking  across  Silcote  Park. 

She  was  still  in  her  bridesmaid's  dress,  a  pale  pink  that 
exactly  suited  her  complexion,  and  Reginald  had  refused  to 
allow  her  to  change  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  had  just 
driven  away  from  the  Gate  House ;  and  Reginald,  after  fling- 
ing the  inevitable  old  shoe  after  them,  had  coaxed  Gloden  to 
go  for  a  walk  with  him. 

"  Of  coarse  not,  you  silly  child,"  was  Reginald's  teasing 
response  to  this ;  "who  except  you  and  your  friend  Boski 
would  care  for  an  old  violin  that  belonged  to  my  grandfather  ? 
Gloden,"  he  went  on,  linking  his  arm  in  hers  as  they  strolled 
across  a  little  sunny  glade, "  I  want  you  to  come  up  to-morrow 
and  see  the  things  I  am  putting  aside  for  Tottie — Sybil,  as 
we  ought  to  call  her.  Constance  and  I  have  been  making  a 
division,  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  will  have  her  share." 

"  Oh  no ;  let  Tottie  have  them  all,"  she  pleaded  in  rather 
a  distressed  voice. 

But  he  shook  his  head  obstinately.  "  There  are  plenty  for 
both.  My  wife  must  not  disgrace  me  at  the  county  balls, 
and  you  have  no  idea  what  a  blaze  some  of  our  grande  dames 
make  on  these  occasions.  My  Gloden  must  queen  it  with 
them.  Why  do  you  look  so  grave,  sweetheart  ?  Don't  you 
know  yet  that  I  love  to  gire  you  things?" 

"  You  are  giving  me  everything,"  she  returned,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  and  it  is  too  much ;  it  almost  overwhelms  me.  Reg- 
inald, I  want  you  to  forget  what  I  once  said  in  my  old  rebel- 
lious days,  that  I  cared  for  luxury  and  all  that.  I  want 
nothing.  I  shall  never  want  anything  but  your  love,  yours 
and  Tottie's." 
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There  was  a  passionate  insistence  in  her  voice,  as  though 
she  were  appealing  against  his  lavish  generosity,  and  her 
agitation  and  e:^citement  lent  a  new  beauty  to  her  face. 

^^  Darling,  he  said,  quietly,  ^^  I  know  what  you  mean,  but 
you  must  not  deprive  me  of  my  greatest  pleasure ;  and  re- 
member that  you  are  giving  me  a  priceless  gift  yourself. 
Now  come  and  play  to  me ;  no  one  will  hear  us,  not  even 
the  servants;  and  Constance  will  not  be  back  for  half  an 
hour." 

And  as  usual  he  had  his  way ;  and  presently  through  the 
long  music-room  there  floated  the  sweet  plaintive  notes  of  the 
violin,  and  Reginald,  leaning  against  the  farthest  window, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  entrancing  melody. 

And  Gloden  played  as  she  had  never  played  in  her  life 
before ;  and  beyond  her  lay  the  green  park  in  the  evening 
sunshine,  and  before  her  the  glorious  room  that  had  been 
Lady  Gar's  creation. 

And  she  was  to  be  mistress  of  it  all,  and  these  lordly  pos- 
sessions were  to  be  hers.  And  then  she  glanced  at  the  slight, 
fair-haired  man  leaning  indolently  against  the  window,  and 
her  lip  suddenly  quivered. 

He  was  hers,  too,  this  simple,  kindly  Reginald,  with  his 
big  honest  heart  and  his  loyal  chivalrous  devotion.  Slowly 
the  melody  changed  into  a  solemn  sweet  recitation,  and  the 
old  familiar  strain  from  Ruth  was  wafted  through  the  room, 
'^  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me ;"  and  as  she  played  this,  the  tears  were  running 
down  Gloden's  face. 

^^#  ^^M  ^^0  ^^f  ^^0 

^^^  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

'  And  so  her  good  things  came  to  Gloden  Carrick.  In  the 
old  Greek  myth,  as  later  writers  relate.  Pandora  received  her 
box  stored  with  the  gifts  and  blessings  of  all  the  gods. 

There  are  different  versions  of  the  story.  Some  say  the 
box  contained  all  human  ills,  and  that  when  it  was  opened 
they  escaped  and  spread  over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  remain- 
ing ;  others  that  only  winged  blessing  took  flight. 

The  mythological  drama  is  enacted  in  most  women's  lives, 
since  the  day  when  the  first  woman  Pandora,  the  all-gifted, 
came  down  from  Zeus ;  still  from  the  opened  box  come 
winged  blessings  to  fertilize  and  enrich  other  lives,  and 
always,  even  in  the  poorest  lot,  Hope  with  her  seraph  face 
lurks  at  the  bott 

THE  END.  v-U    ^ 
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